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lA-QUI,  Che-ken-a-wen.  ^ 

Like  the  memory  of  my  mothers 
smile  those  words  come  back  to 
me,  "Gk)od-morning,  little  woman!" 
1  feel  a  tug  at  my  heart,  an  ache, 
a  longing,  which  very  much  resembles 
nostalgia.  And  if,  In  truth,  home  is  where 
the  heart  is,  I  have  a  feeling  that  I 
belong  up  there  on  the  Klamath  River  with 
the  Yurok  Indians. 
•'Fearless  men  brave  the  trackless  wilds;" 
Priceless  collections  of  Indian  troj"*  " 
never  before  exkbited  to?  the  eyes  oC  w 
menr  "Indians,  so  primitive  fhat  they  im< 


Los  AngeUs  Girl  '^Joins''  Tribe  and  Learns  Secrets 
That  Have  Been  Safeguarded  From  White 

Man  for  Generations  • 


4i 


fact  alone  that  I  choae  them  for  my  work, 
and  that  it  was  possible  for  me  to  return 
to  civilization  with  an  unusual  collection 
of  Indian  pictures  and  a  knowledge  of  tra- 
ditions, folk-lore.  <'W-«'9«/f  J°r^/^a-«e 
igion  never^  befme  imputed  Jc  the  ^-81^^^^^^^^^ 

while  persou.;     ■  t-- 

I  found  room  and  board  on  the  river  with 


hiking  over  rough  trails,  miles  of  river 
canoeing  where  rapids  often  t*xed  my 
strength  to  the  uttermost,  and  a  twenty- 
flve-mile  trip  in  a  boat  up  the  Klamath  can- 
yon to  Wah-teck,  an  all-Indian  village,  rep- 
resent my  activities.     Adventures   a-plenty 


dance  regalia— feathered  head-dresse*. 
plumes,  beads,  weasel  and  coon  skin  aprons, 
white  deer  skins  with  mounted  heads 
adorned  with  the  red  scalps  of  the  wood- 
I  pecker,  and  medicine  rocks  having  supernat^ 
ural  powers— and  possessing  many  strings 
of  Indian  money,  is  a  leader  of  the  tribe. 
Stored  safely  in  their  lofts,  the  treasure 
chests  of  these  old  Indians  to  this  day  rep- 
resent their  fortune  and  their  social  staad- 
ing. 


ter  from  Stevenson.  ^    ^  u. 

While  these  Indians  live  In  comfortable 
little  homes  on  their  government  allot- 
ments,  milk  a  few   cows  and   raise  ^edita- 


bm  ^^eiisrTiiBy  sttn-^c^nr-to-old^time^ 


men-  "Indians,  so  primitive  inat  ^^^^/^ffl     white  family   the  McBeths,  kindly  people 
derstand  no  English  and  to  whom  a  "^^"^.I^^^  for  their  intelligent 

myself  braving  those  same  trackless  ■wilds,  ^ 
had  been  spellbound  over  those  same  price- 1 
less   collections,  and  was  used    to  being  | 
greeted  with  my  opening  words  by  the  same  j 
primitive  Indians.     But,  somehow,  the  ele- 
ment of  danger  conveyed  appealed  only  toj 
my  sense  of  humor,  and  I  laughed.     Nev-i 
er  have  I  so  enjoyed  a  sense  of  well  be-i 
ing  and  security  as  I  did  during  the  four 
months  I  lived  with  the  Indians  on  the  Kla- 
math. 

Yes,  I  carried  a  gun  moat  of  the  time, 
as  you  see  in  the  picture,  and,  too,  I  uitt 
ally  carried  a  knife— Just  as  wicked  look- 
ing as  the  gun.  And  I  could  use  them  both. 
But  I  do  not  really  believe  that  I  carriee 
them  for  protection —  although  I  shouldn';; 
advise  anyone  to  argue  that  point  by  prat 
tical  demonstration.  It  might  be  a  waste  « 
good  ammunition.  However,  the  Indlann 
themselves  Insisted  upon  the  gun,  inasmuch 
as  convicts  from  the  highway  construc- 
tion camp  often  wandered  afar  and  the  S- 
P.  bandits  were  being  hunted  in  that  sec; 
tion.  Also,  wild  animals  and  "Injun  devUa 
might  threaten  my  safety. 

:    ♦«,.  fhP  knife   I  carried  that  as  some 

^'  *  Lthe^r  knitting  or  cards.  It  repre- 
.vomen  do  t^^JJ^f  Vnife-throwing,  which 
Tetl  m*e  S'^ay  many  idle  moments. 


Romance  of  Wilderness 

I  IBRE.  m  the  smug  complacency  ot  our 

H^co^ventional  lives  howjmpossh^ 

to  give  full  credence  ^^  "  ^^^^^f  ^^d  motion- 
of  the  wilderness.  L'^J^f '^^^ -jig  ^e  sat- 
picture  houses  furnish  the  thnUs^    W     ^ 

isfy  the  »mall  voice  of  ^^/.f.JJ^'Sovered 
cestor  by  an  orchestra  seat  ^°  J^l^^.^^^uj 
wagon."  And  even  I.  ^^J^^"  grimed, 
^.oused  garbed  -'Plf^/^^reality  were  it 
would  be  lost  in  a  maze  ^^"j^.  graphs, 
not  for  the  assurance  of  my  ^^°X^'ZoT\i- 
For  four  months  I  lived  in  anot^     ^^j,,, 

the  rugged  canyon  of  .t^^ej^'  ^  ^^i  city- 
I  went  alone,  ailing  ^^^  ^^^.f^^  me  there 
weary.    Life  opened  new  MStas  to     ^^^^^^^ 

in  the  wilderness,  and   by  t  ^^^^^^, 

with  a  primitive  people,  heaim  au 

iasm  returned.  childhood  In 

Since  the  early  days  ^^ /^^  JJ'j  counted 
Ferndale,  Humboldt  county,  when  i 
eld    Coonskin   my    deares     fnend     I^  ^^^^ 
r..o^   f^P   Trd?aES.     And   n   i^ 


I 


A  dispia,  or  Yiuoci.  i^^,'-,}'-^*^*^. -r;;r^e;^i-^'  ^^^^ 


fctudy    In     deslsii: 


Elaborate  Designs 

HOW  thrilled  I  was  the  first  time  1  was 
allowed  to  climb  the  ladder  into  the  lolt 
and  view  feathered  work^  elaborate  in  A^ 
sign  and  colfiTiSi^r'neatly^ wrapped  <>•*'  -  -  Mj 

eiTiiolds  and  bound  with  strips  oi  muslin, 
and  to  know  that  I  was  the  first  white  per- 
son to  be  given  this  privilege!    Never  t^ 
I    seen    such   interesting    displays    in    au, 
museum. 

Wah-peck-o-me-o  Is  still  their  god  and, 
while  I  was  at  Wah-teck,  the  entire  village 
was  thrown  in  disorder  over  the  arrival  of 
a  pelican!  Their  superstitious  belief  being 
that  this  presaged  death  to  the  entire  race. 

Also  during  my  visit  there,  the  Septemberl 
eclipse  of  the  sun  caused  great  commotion 
and  curious  proceedings.    People  sought  the 
high  places,  tops   of  houses,  rocky   points 
and  mountain  tops,  holding  aloft  coonskins 
on  poles  and  beating  frantically  on  tin  pans! 
the  while   they  barked,  howled   and   otherJ 
wise  made  as  much  din  as  possible.    Their 
interpretation  of  the  eclipse  is  that  the  ani- 
mals  are  attempting  to  eat  up  the  sun,  and,! 
as  the  coon  once  saved  it  from  this  same 
catastrophe,    they    hold    up   the    skins    and 
make  as  much  noise  as  possible  to  frighten 
these  avaricious  .animals  away. 

Their   ceremonial    dances    still    constitute 
an   important  part  of   their  lives.     At   cer- 
tain sacred  grounds,  the  brush  dance,  the 
jump  dance  and  the  white  deerskin  dance 
demand  the  attendance  of  young  and  old. 
But,  with  the  passing  of  the  older  Indians, 
these    dances    are    doomed.      With    tragic 
mien,   the   wise  ones   bewail   the   fact  that 
the  younger  generation  will  not  undergo  the^ 
rigid  training  necessary  to  become  a  medi-| 
cine  man  or  woman. 

There  is  now  only  one  Indian  doctor  oi 
the  river  who  can  make-  the  medicine  toi 
thp  white  deerskin  dance,  the  most  sacrer 
of  all  their  ceremonials. 

Sacred  Brush  Dance 

FORTUNATE  was  1  in  having  the  oppor- 
tunity  to  witness  the  sacred  brush 
dance.  And  I  felt  highly  honored  when  1 
was  invited  to  join  them  in  the  pu.  The 
purpose  of  this  dance  is  to  effect  the  cure 
of  sick  children,  one  representative  babr 
being  present  in  the  pit.  A  medicine  ^^om- 
an  presides.  The  dancing  last,  all  night 
and  reaches  its  height  of  perfection  and 
enthusiasm  at  daybreak.  So  f«=^''f ^^^ 
was  I  with  the  monotonous  rhythm  of  the 
dancing,  the  weird  gu^ural  and  fals.tto  in- 
tonations  of  their   8ij^iug,   their    onrbaric 
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**After  some 


hesitation,  my  old  medicine  man    friend     consented    to  a  picture    in  fuU 
jump  dance  costume,  providing  tWat  I  stand  by  liis  side." 

costumes  and  the  remarkable  ritual  of  the  i  my  sHoulder  and  said  with  grave  dignity: 


medicine    woman,    that    I    remained    there 
spellbound    the   entire    night.      Savage    and 
Ispectacular,  it  excited  within  me  an  exulta- 
|tion  akin  to  their  own. 

Of  all  head-dresses,  that  worn  in  the  jump 
dance    is   the   most     brilliantly     attractive. 
iMade  of  white  deerskin  and  elaborately  in- 
laid with  the  bright  red  scalps  of  the  wood- 
pecker,   with    flopping    ears    which    writhe 
jgracefully  with  each  movement  of  the  dance 
and  topped  with  the  snow-white   plume  of 
jthe   eagle,   it  outrivals   in   artistry   the   gor- 
Igeous  creations  of  our  own  stage  favorites. 
\    Almost  convinced  of  the  futility  of  my  de- 
sire   to   photograph   this    head-dress,    I    was 
somewhat     surprised     when,     after     some 
thoughtful  hesitation,  my  old  medicine-man 
friend  consented  to  a  picture  in  full  jump 
dance  costume,  providing  I  stand  by  his  side 
But   before    the   little    Indian    boy   snapped 
[the  rr.ease  of  my  kodak  according  to  in- 
stru.cions,  my  friend  placed  his  hand  upon 


Ch{e-ken-a-wen,  I  must  tell  you.  I  do 
for  yi)u  now  what  I  never  do  no  time  for 
Wa-ge  or  Injun.  All-a  time  you  come  take 
care  my  or  woman  he  get  sick,  take  care 
me  I  get  sick — all-a  time  good  fren'.  For 
this  I  let  you  make  picture.** 

Tha*t  is  Indian  gratitude.  And  many  oth- 
ers on  the  river  hold  me  in  the  same  kind- 
ly regjard  because,  in  their  need,  I  was  glad 
to  give  them  my  nursing  services. 


I  ceded  Inefficient  in  their  cure.  As  it  is  im- 
possible  for  me  to  remain  on  the  river  the 
entire  year,  I  am  hoping  the  government 
will  soon  make  medical  provision  for  the 
Klamath  Indians. 

It    will    take    another    generation    before 
basketry     will   become  a  lost  art.     Wa-ge 
assimilation   is,   of  course,  threatening  the 
future    existence    of    the    tribe,    and    only 
their  isolation  due  to  the  inaccessibility  of 
the   Klamath   Canyon    has    preserved    their 
primitive  customs   and   arts  thus   far.     To- 
day one  may  find  groups  of  Indian  women 
seated    on    sun-warmed    rocks    or    squatted 
upon   the   ground,   laughing  and   chattering 
the    neighborhood    gossip    as    they    weave 
dried  grasses  and  roots  into  beautifully  de- 
signed baskets.    Even  the  young  girls  take 
an    interest   In    their   own     native      "fancy 
work."  ^ 

And  a  fe^^  of  the  older  men  still  fash^n 
bows  and  arrows  with  inherent  skill.  Bows 
are  of  seasoned  yew  wood,  backed  with  sin- 
ew and  elaborately  carved  and  designed 
with  natural  dyes.  The  arrow  shafts  are  of 
ligh;t,  pithy  elder-berry  wood,  feathei^d! 
from  the  wing  of  the  chicken-hawk.  The 
arrow  heads  are  chipped  from  flint  rock? 
handed  down  through  the  ages. 

And  even  in  this  day  of  the  motor  boat, 
the  favorite  craft  of  the  river  is  still  the 
dug-out  canoe.  Cross-cuts  from  redwoods 
are  used  for  this  purpose  and  modern  tools 
have  simplified  the  old  elk  horn  knife  and 
fire  method.  I 

Hunting,  fishing  and  trapping  are  exten- 
sively  carried  on  in  season.  The  contents 
of  the  smoke-house  represent  their  winter 
supply  of  food,  prepared  and  stored  with 
patient   energy. 

To  most  of  us,  Indian  mythology  possess- 
es a  singular  charm.  Being  no  exception,  I 
often  sat  for  hours  listening  to  grandmoth- 
ers' tales.  Legends  and  folk  lore,  told  by 
some  old  wrinkled  m^icine  woman,  who 
mimicked  natural  sounds  and  told  half  hep 
story  with  her  hands,  were  more  fascinat- 
ing than  childhood  fairy  stories. 

Friendly  and  hospitable,  these  Indians  re- 
ceived   me    as   one   of   thpm.     They   tangbt 
5L^.5L^®^r  language,   their  woodcraft   and 
their  skill   with  the   canoe,  taking  a   child- 
like  pride    in   my   aptitude.      Oftentimes,   I 
shared   their   meals    of   salmon,   broiled    on 
sticks   before   the   open    fire,   huckleberries 
and    acorn   soup,   and   contributed    to   their 
affectionate    amusement    by    ludicrous    but 
sincere    attempts    to   guttural    sounds,    new 
to  my  vocal  organs.     And,   during  my   last 
few  days  on  the  river,  they  came,  in  storm 
and  rain,  to  the  McBeth  Ranch  to  bring  me 
gifts   of   furs   and   baskets   and    to    bid    me 
farewell.     In  menjory  I  hear  their  words: 
**Cho-o,   Che-Ken-a-wen!" 


Becajie  ^'Medicine  Woman* 

TTHip  government  has  provided  for  neither 
*  d  )ctor  nor  nurse  for  these  Indians,  and, 
as  tho  nearest  doctor  was  from  twenty-five 
to  fift  y  miles  distant  it  was  made  necessary 
by  an  emergency  for  me  to  display  what  pro- 
fessio  lal    knowledge    I    possessed.      There- 


after, 
ing 


I  was  their  "medicine  woman."    Hav- 
d    no   germ    diseases    in    their    primi- 


tive  fftate,   their   native   doctors   were   con- 


r 
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BASKET  WEAVING  of  the  Yurok  Indians  af  the  Klamatn 


river  region  will  be  demonstrated  by  Rosa  Wood,  a  m^b«r 
of  the  tribe,  at  the  Technical  high  school  tonight.  Miss  Wood 
is  shown  above, — Coleman  photo. 


The  art  of  Yurok  Indian  basket 
weaving  will  bo  demonstrated  to- 
night at  Technical  high  school  be- 
fore the  class,  conducted  by  Prin- 
cipal H.  O.  Welty,  on  the  arts  and 
culture  of  the  American  Indian. 

Rosa  Wood,  a  full-blooded  mem- 
ber of  the  Yurok  tribe,  which  lives 
in  the  Klamath  river  region  of 
northern  California  and  southern 
Oregon,  will  show  how  the  Yuroks 
weave  their  baskets  and  also  will 
demonstrate       Indian       cooking,' 

methods. 

Mrs.   Harry  C.   Roberts,   an    au- 
thority on  Yurok  lore  and  arts,  will 
discuss  the  basket  weaving  of  th 
tribe. 
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Basket  Weaver 


I 


MRS.  ROSA  WOiOD.  full-blooded  Yurok  Indian,  who  \yill 
show  members  of  the  Technical  High  w:hool  evening  class  on  Indian 
art.  the  method  of  Indian  basket  weaving.  The  class  is  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  H.  O.  Welty,  principal,  who  is  an  authority 
on  the  American  Indian. 


miMUmimdMtmi 


■K-<)<,o(,oe^:*K<^>y»c^*<j<>t>o<xyioc<i«<K<f-i^<»V>coti<^^ 


Indian  Woman  to  Teach 
Tech  High  Students  Crait 


Indian    basket   weaving   and   the 

[preparation  and  cooking  of  Indian 
foods  will  be  demonstrated  by  Rosa 
Wood,  a  full-blooded  Yurok  In- 
dian,    tomorrow     evening,    at     the 

I  Technical  high  school,  before  mem- 
bers  of    the   class   now    being   oon- 

, ducted  by  H.  O.  Welty  on  the  Arts 
and    Culture   of   the   American   In- 

Idlan. 

The   class^s^^T!   Indian    art  were 

|inauguratej*H5y  Welty  this  term  at 
tho    hljflTschool    and    meet    ©very 


i 


^  Monday  evening.  Welty  ia  an  au- 
thority on  the  American  Indian, 
having  spent  years  studying  the 
dialects,  customs  and  temperament 
of  the  red   men. 

Mr«.    Wood   Is  a   member  of  th< 
trlbe.s  of  the   lower   Klamath  riveij 
region,  and  Is  an  expert  at  Indlaj 
weaving.      She    will    be    introduc^ 
by    Mrs.    Harry    C.    Roberts,    wl| 
will-  speak  on  the  basketry  of 
uroks. 
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The  i^iit  iUl^Indian  oel^ation  ever 
[staged  in  CaHforniaTs  to  b?the  uniciue 
entertainment  feature  in  this  city  Oc- 
tober 20-21.  Some  of  tl^e  most  «ac.rea 
of  Indian  dances,  including  the  white 
deer  skin,  brush,,  woodpecker  and 
jump  dances,  as  well  as  the  Indian 
stick  game  and  Indian  villages,  curios, 
races  and  sports  are  the  main  attrac- 
tions on  the  program. 

From  an  educational  standpoint  this 
celebration  should  be  of  great  interest 
fo  white   people,   especially   when   it   is 
considered  th^t  the  Indians  in  the  imst 
have  been  very  much  indisposed  to  give 
their   sacred    dances   and   expose     their 
^icred  costumes  to  the  white  man.  Out- 
side of  a  few  ]jioneers   the  white  deer 
skin   dance  and   the   Indian   stick  game 
have    been    witnessed    by    whites     only 
once   before,   and  that  at  the  Klamath 
River    Highway    Celebration    held    late 
last  June. 

The    white    deer    skin    d^nce    to    be 
staged    by  the  Hoopa,   Requa   and   Or- 
leans  Indians,    three   of   the    six   tribes 
which   will   i)articipate   in  this,  celebra- 
tion,  is   the  most  sacred   of  all   Indian 
dances.     It   brings   forth     the     richest, 
rarest,    and    most    precious    of    Indian 
possessions  including  white,  coal  black 
and  red  deer  skin^  (secured  from  freak 
deer  which  appear  at  long  intervals  of 
time):     head-dresses     decorated    with 
scores  of  elk  teeth;  and  other  rare  and 
precious    articles.      The    Indian    defies 
any  white  man  to  prove  that  these  var- 
ied colored  deer  skins  are  subjected  to 
any  dyeing  process. 

The  Indian  stick  game,  a  combination 
of  football,   foot  racing,  and  wrestling, 
is  one  of  the  attractions  to  be  shown 
at  this  celebration,   which   is  not  to   be 
ecpialled    by    a)iy   white      mah's     game 
when  strength,  endurance,  and  grit  arc 
required.      Four    teams,    four    men    to 
the  team.  re])resenting  the  Hoopa,  Or- 
leans, Requa  and  Karock  tribes  of  In- 
dians will  participate  in  this  event.  The 
two  winning  teams  on  the  first  day  of 
the   celebration    will   contend   again    on 
the   second    day    for   the   championship 
of  the  northwest,  which  meahs  a  great 
honor  to  the  Indian  tribe  winning. 

Among  the  other  dances  to  be  staged 
are  the  brush  dance,  an  Indian  medicine 
dance   performed    (mly    when    there     is 
sickness    in    the    tribe    and    displaying 
several    thousand      dollars      worth      of 
skins;  gold  and  silver  beaded  garments, 
arrows,  bows,  and  feathers.  The  wood- 
f)ecker  dance,  a  form  of  celebrating,  in 
which  costumes  of  white  deer  skins  de- 
corated with  thousands  of  woodi)ecker 
scalps  are  used;  the  jump  dance,  given 
primarily   by   the   women   of   the   tribe, 
1  )r  young  girls  blossoming  into  woman- 
hood;   and.   the   feather  dance,   another 
celebrating    dance,    in    which   costumes 
decorated   with   every   conceivable  kind 
ll  of  feather  are  used. 

Adhering  strictly  to  the  all -Indian 
feature  and  in  no  sense  of  the  word 
leaning  toward  a  rodeo,  this  celebra- 
tion, from  the  Indian  parade,  through 
the  Indian  villages,  the  dances,  sports, 
and  games,  should  jrove  one  of  the  most 
unique,  interesting,  and  educational 
celebrations  ever  staged  in  California.. 
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INDIANS  PUN 


ISPEAKTXG,  DANCING,  FOOTBALIi, 
BUCKING  HORSES  AND  VAR- 
IOUS   OTHER   ENTERTAINMENT 


Plans  for  the  monster  two  day 
Indian  exhibition  to  be  given  in 
Eureka,  October  20  to  21,  1923  are 
being  rapidly  carried  to  completion. 
A  force  of  six  men  with  Th&ron 
"Worth's  truck  have  been  busily  at 
work  completing  the  Indian  village 
at  the  League  Baseball  park.  This 
will  be  the  first  Indian  village  in 
this  vicinity  for  61  years  and  should 
prove  deeply  interesting,  for  it  Is 
intended  to  exhibit  here  the  old  time 
way  of  cooking  fish  dnd  venison,  also 
grinding  acorns  into  flour,  then  soak- 
ing out  the  tannin,  and  eventually 
boiling  them.  The  cooking  vessels 
are  made  entirely  of  grasses  and 
roots,  no  metal  or  pottery  being 
used. 

The  grand  ball  and  public  enter- 
tainment In  charge  of  Frank  N.  ^ 
Parker  of  Garbervllle,  a  member  of  i 
the  Wy-Lackie  tribe  is  progressing 
well  with  seats  for  an  audience  of ' 
500  people,  and  floor  space  for  as! 
many  dancer^.  I 

The  music  for  the  occasion  will  be 
rendered   by  Henry   Speers   of  Fresn-  i 
water    and    president    of    the    L#oleta 
auxiliary    and    member    of   the   Weott 
tribe  of  Indians.  The  principal  speak- 

j  ers  of  the   evening  will  be:  Alfred  C. 

i  Gillis,  a  Wintoone  Indian  who  is 
coming  all  the  way  from  Shasta- • 
county  and  Frederick  G.  Collett  of  i 
San  Francisco.  Gillis  was  one  of 
the  delegates  who  spent  three  months 
at  Washington,  working  for  the 
cause  of  the  California  Indians.  Not 
only  is  Gillis  known  to  hold  his 
audience  in   tense   interest,   but  he  is 

'  also  a   writer   of  much   fame.: 

There  will  be  other  entertainers  of 
local  talent.  A  restaurant  is  being 
constructed  on  the  grounds  to  ac- 
commodate the  throng,  and  reason- 
able  prices  v/lll  be   charged. 

The  Indians'  custom  teach  them 
that  photographs  or  pictures  taken 
of  those  while  'participating  In  relig- 
ious dances  means  certain  death  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  12  moons. 
For  that  reason,  it  is  requested  that 
no  pictures  be  taken  of  the  dances. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  to 
take  up  all  cameras  at  the  door,  giv- 
ing receipt  for  same  which  will  be 
returned  to  the  owner  upon  leaving  i 
the  grounds. 

The    world    famed    bucking    horse 
"Rocking    Chair,"    which      has      been 
taken     around     the    world       by       his 
handler    C.     A.     Barton,     of     Sonoma ! 
County,  In  search   of  a  bronco  buster  I 
whp   can   ritie    him,   will   be   on   hand  I 

for  a  prize  if  any  of  the  daring 
young  Indian  bronco  busters  care  to 
try  their  luck  at  riding  him.  The 
wild  horse  will  be  well  taken  care 
of  by  experienced  handlers,  and  will 
j  in    no    way    endanger   anyone. 
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Eureka  ^isiali^|>Wiking  on  an  In- ^ 
dian  hue  wffhAM^Hrilval  this  mornmg  , 
of  the  Hooi^football!  team,  also  danc- ] 
ers,  stick  men  aixd^'ners  of  the  rare  j 
and  costly  costum^# 

A  party  of  Wintoone  Indian  dancers 
arrived  during  the  night  and  is  camp- 
ed  near   the   baseball  park. 

Since   an    Indian    religious   belief.,    is  ^ 
that  the  dancers  will  meet  death  before  , 
the  expiration  of  12  moons  if  any. pic-  i 
.'^ure- taking  is  allowed,  all  cameras  are  ! 
pjohibited  and  will  be  taken  up  at  the  : 
j»ate    to   be   returned    to    owners    when 
passing  out  after  the  exhibition  is  over. 
Indians   for   the   Big   Exhibition      are 
now    on    the    way    from    all    Tribes  •    in 
Humboldt,  Mendocino,   Del  Norte,   Sis- 
kiyou, Trinity,  Bhast;j  and  other  coun- 
ties; 

The   ii:>arade   which    begins   tomorrow 
morning  will  start  :«;    10:30  o'clock. 
Program  for   Saturday 
Parade  forms  0:30  to  10:30  a.  m. 
Parnde.    business    stre(»ts — 10:30       to 

31  :'M)  a.  m. 

Jump  dance  and  other.s — 1:00  to  1:30 

p.  m. 

Bucking  horses— 1:30  to  2:30  p.  m. 

l-'onr  trihes  iday  stick  game's  (2)   2:30 

to  5:<iO  j>.  m. 

7:15  to  9:15  P.  M.Saturday 

l<^'alher    dnnre.    brush    dance,    Wnod- 

pccker  dance,   Big-head   dance. 

Program   for   Sunday 

Hiicking   horses — 10:(iO    to    11    a.   ni. 

Whil(<    Urer   Ski!i(l;ia('<»,    11    a.    m. 

lT.,tl):tll    gamf\   2:00  to  4:00  i>.  m. 

St:':-k    gamr    for    championship.    4 
to  r.::io  p.  m. 

Program   in   Auditorium 

Tribal   j?<»ri;iS.    7:30   io   7:4:>   p.   m, 

Sp"'c!i    by    Alfreil    (\    Cillis.    7:4:. 

ir»  p.  rn.  A   VV'il.i<'''>n   Indian. 

S]i<-'('}j  by   K.  r;.  Collcit.  K:  i:»  to  « 
m.  ^ 

T):n"'<t.  0:00  to  2  a.  ni. 

Til'    line  ^tf  Miai'ch   will  Iv: 

hVi-ming-  :H  !:nreka  Inn.  at  1'^  and 
ICIghrh  strot'ls,  I  June*'  north  on  F  to 
.Second,  east  on  Second  to  H,  south  on 
II  to  Fourth,  wep.r  on  Fourth  to  <a, 
jL'Outh  on  <i  to  I'ifth.  v.pst  on  l-'ifth  to 
D,  nor  1)1  on  D  to  Sf^cond,  east  on  He/^- 
ond  (o  i:.  and  f^onth  (.n  'E  to  Seventli 
v/hefH   ih»'   paiade  w.ll   <li'-'l>.*ni(l. 
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DANCFS,    GAMKS.    RITES.    SKT.DOM 

SEEN    AND    NEVER    BEFORE 

SHOWN       IN       PUBLIC 


1      This  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 

in   the   remote  sections,   will  be  given 

y  Many    of   the    historic    Indian    dances 

^^    r.nd    games,    heretobefore    8ce:3     .m;y 


In  furtherance  of  the  plan  foi 
Indian  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  cho 
Eureka  baseball  park.  October  20  and 
21,  the  committee  of  14,  comprised 
of  a  member  from  each  of  the  114  j 
Indian  auxiliaries  in  this  part  of  the 
s 


irthe  remoe  sections,  will  bd  given 
at  the  league  park  in  Eureka  for  two 
I  days.  The  meet  will  also  take  on 
some  of  the  aspects  of  a  rodeo  in 
which  the  young  Indians  will  display 
their  riding  skill. 
ARRANGEMENTS    COMPI^ETE 

Arrangements  na\e  already  been 
made  for  the  use  of  the  baseball  park 
and  in  the  event  orrain  sohie  of  the 
dances  and  Indian  rites  will  be  held 
an !  in  the  Sequoia  auditorium.  The  move 
to  hold  the  exhibition  here  originated 
at  the  Indian  convention  held  at  the 
Eureka  auto  park  last  month. 

More  than   1.000   Indians   of  North- 
ern  California   are   expected    to   partl- 

program    of 


st{rtr'wirhoid\aVeeting~arthe  Vancel  cipate   in   the    event,    the 

hotel      Monday    evening    at    7:30    for    which    will    be    outlmed    at    Mond.y  « 

the  completion  of  Arrangements.  1  night's  meetin- 
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SATtllOAY,    OCTOBER  20 

9:  to  10:30  a.  m.,  Indian  parade 
forms,  E  street  between  Eighth 
and  Ninth. 

10:30  to  11:30,  parade  through  the 
business  section  of  Eureka,  end- 
ing  at  Sequoia  park. 

1  to  1:30  p.  m.,  Indian  Jump  dance 

at    Sequoia    baseball    ground. 

1:30  to  2:30  p.  m..  Riding  exhibi- 
tion by  Indian  Braves  on  buck- 
ing bronchos. 

2:30  to  5:00  p.  m.,  Two  Indian 
stick  games  played  by  four  tri- 
bes; more  thrilling  than  foot- 
ball. 

SATURDAY  EVENING 

At     Sequoia  Park     and  Baseball 
Grounds. 

7:15  to  11  p.  m.,  four  Indian  dan- 
ces, the  Feather  dance,  wood- 
])ecked  dance,  brush  dance,  and 
big  head  danco. 

THE  1  ilNE  (3r  MARCH 

Forming  at  Eureka  Inn,  at  F 
and  Eighth  streets,  thence  north 
on  F  to  Second,  east  on  Second  to 
H,  south  on  H  to  Fourth,  west  on 
Fourth  to  G.  south  on  G  to  Fifth, 
west  on  Fifth  to  D,  north  on  D  to 
Second,  east  on  Second  to  E,  and 
jrtovith  on.  E  to  Seventh  where  the 
parade  will  disband. 


I 


Many  auto  loads  of  exceptional  In- 
dian relics  w^ere  received  yesterday 
and  last  night  at  the  offices  of  the 
Indian  exhibition  committee  here,  and 
others  arrived  this  morning  from  Del| 
Norte,   Orleans,  Kappy  c-aixip.^oopa, 

jKequa,    and    the    far-away    Wintoone' 

I  tribe  at  McCloud,  Shasta  County. 

Each  auto  load  of  relics   is  accom- 

I.  panied  by  the  owners  of  the  relics 
nnd  the  dancers  who  will  apperir  in  the 
exhibitiou.  They  are  arriving  every 
hour. 

Keen  interest  in  the  exhitUXion  is 
bong  manifested  l>y  the  public  and  the 
bleacher  are  xepected  to  overflow  very 
early.  Standing  space  Tins  t)een  fenced 
off  to  accomodate  3,500  people  in  ad- 
dition  to  the  seats  in  the  grand  stand 

'at   the'  Eureka  league  baseball  park. 

1  LEAVE  CAMERAS  BEinNI) 

Those  wishing  seats  should  come 
early  and  all  should  leave  their  cam- 
eras at  home,  for  it  is  the  religious 
belief  of  the  Indians  that  those  parti- 
cipating will  die  before  12  moons  if 
their    photographs    are    tayien    at    the 

dance.  / 

Eating  accomodations  for  1,000  peo- 
ple have  been  provldea  at  the  grounds. 

The  Indian  village  is  entirely  com- 
pleted and  each  section  will  be  filled 
with  different  exhibits  to  which  all 
are  admitted  free  to  view  but  not  to 
handle.  All  things  are  in  readiness 
and  the  parade  and  exhibition  will  go 
off  with  a  bang  this  morning. 
1»ARAI)E  TODAY 

Only  Indian   music   and   drums  will| 
be   heard   during  the  .parade. 

Names  of  the  horses  which  will  be 
ridden  during  the  rodeo  include  thosej 
of  some  famous  animals.  They  are  aa 
follows:  Rocking  Chair,  Little  Jeff, 
Baldy  Snorts,  Corkscrew  Girl,  Littli 
Wonder,  Tango  Anne,  Sometlmel 
White   Hope,    Prohibition,    Grave   Dig] 

ger. 

A  strong  fence  has  been  provide* 
to  keep  the  outlaw  horses  off  thi 
crowds. 
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Indians  Of  Three  Counties  Parade  In  Eureka 
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Preliminary  to  the  two-day  exhibition  which  began  at  the  baseball  grounds  this  afternoon,  Indians  fro... 
Siskiyou,  Del  Norte  and  Trinity  counties  paraded  through  the  business  s  )ction  of  Eureka.  Their  unique 
dress  and  peculiar  chants  attracted  a  large  crowd  of  onlookers.  The  photographs  were  taken  during  the 
parade  today.  l 
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Football  Game  to  Be  Fea- 
ture of  Afternoon ;  Dances 
and  Riding  Exhibition 


SX  NDAY,  OCTOBER  21. 

10:00  to  11:30  a.  m..  Bucking  Bron- 
chos riding  by  Indian  Braves. 

11:00  a.  m.  to  12:30  p.  m.,  Indian 
stick  game  for  the  championship, 
between  winners  of  Saturday's  stick 

game. 

2:00  to  4.00  p.  m.,  Football  game, 
Hoopa  Indians  versus  American  Le- 
gion. 

4:15  to  5:15  p.  m..  Dance  of  the  white 

deer  skin. 
SVXDAV  EVFAING 

In  Sequoia  Auditorium. 
7:30  to   7:45   p.  m.,  tribal  songs. 
7:45   to   8:15   p.   rfi.,   Speech  by  Alfred 

C.  Gillis,  a  Wintoon  Indian. 
8:15    to    8:45    p.    m.,    Speech    by    F.   C. 

Collett,  executive  representative. 

Speeches  by  Eureka  people. 
9.00  p.  m.,  to — Monday  morning,  Dan- 
cing. 

Indian  ''red  men."  tha  only  original 
Americans,  the  people  who  owned  this 
entire  continent  before  Christopher 
Columbus  bumped  into  it  in  quest 
for  the  mythical  "Northwest  Passage 
are  now  in  possession  of  the  city  of 
Eureka.  They  have  captured  it  tem- 
porarily and  have  established  their 
stronghold  at  Sequoia  Park,  beneath 
a  remnant  of  the  mighty  redwood  for- 
est  through  which  they  once  roamed 
at  their  own  free  will  and  pleasure. 
WHITE  DEEK  SEEN 

;5festerday  morning  they  opened  ,a 
two-day  celebration  here  with  a  par- 
ade that  was  unique  in  the  annals  of 
history.  Never  before  had  so  many 
of  the  bronze  colored  braves  and  prin- 
cesses marched  in  a  parade  before 
the  "White  Brother." 

Hoisted  on  a  tall  pole  and  carried 
at  the  head  of  the  marching  column 
v/as  the  skin  of  the  white  deer,  so 
widely  known  through  story  and  leg- 
end but  seldom  seen,  and  regarded 
by  many  as  mythical.  Not  until  they 
had  gazed  upon  the  snowy  white  skin 
could  mar.y  of  the  skeptical  be  cot)- 
vinced  V^ut  a  white  deer  docs  ac^ua-lly  | 
.Tometirhes  exist.  • 

FIVE  COUNTIES  H|i:iIE 

Indians  from  five  counties,  Hum- 
boldt, Del  Norte,  Siskiyou,  Trinity  and 
Shasta,  were  represented  in  the  line 
of  march,  and  almost  every  section 
had  its  band  of  Indian  chanters  and 
its  Indian  "drummerboy"  beating  time 
upon  the   tom-tom. 

Yesterday  afternoon  at  the  l^ure- 
ka  baseball  ground  a  program  of  In- 
dian war  dances,  Indian  stick  games 
and  expert  Indian  horse-back  riding 
^as  given  before  a  large  crowd  that 
filled  the  grand  stand.  Last  nght, 
by  the  light  of  the  camp  fire  in  tne 
Seouioa  Park,  such  famous  and  his- 
toric dances  as  the  big  head,  the 
jump  and  the  white  deer  skin,  were 

given.  .,,*!, 

This  morning     at      10   o'clock     the 
second    and    fullest   day    of   the    exhi- 
bition   will    open.        today    and    this 
evening    a    more    complete    program 
than    was    possible    yesterday   will    be 
given.       Many  of  the  dances  and  feat- 
ures    of   today's   program    have   never 
been  shown     in  civilization. 
This  afternoon  there   will  be  a  foot- 
ball gam^  between  the  Indian  eleven] 
many  of  whom  are  college  graduates,  ^ 
and   the     Eureka     American      Legion 

team.  .    ,    ._,l 

The      Indian,      village,       containing. 

treasured  relics  held  priceless  by  the 
Indians,  many  of  them  guarded  care- 
fu:iv  for  centuries,  will  be  an  attrac- 
tion for  the  visitors  this  morning. 
Most  of  the  Village  will  be  moved  for 
the   football   game. 

F    A.  Collett,  who  is  managing  the  ^ 
exhibition,   is  a   representaUve   of    the . 
Indians  in     their     efforts     to     collect 
money   due   them   from      the      United. 
States  government  on   an     agreement 
made  between  the  western   tribes, and 
the  government  71  years  ago. 

in  1851  the  government  and  tne 
Indian  chiefs  of  the  v^^'^^^^  .^''^^"^ 
signed  an  agreement  by  wMch  the 
government  agreed  to  Pay  tbe  Indi- 
ans  for  their  lands  on  condition  that 
they  stop  their  war-like  attitude 
toward    the  white  settlers. 

The  agreement  has  been  kept  m 
Montana,  Nevada  and  Utah,  arid  the 
Indian>;  have  been  paid,  either  in 
monev  or  land.  In  California,  hov^- 
ever.  the  Indians  claim  that  no  set- 
tlement has  ever  been  made,  and  the 
debt  to  the  California  Indian  tribes  is 
^•lid  to  represent  at  the  present  time, 
the  enormous  sum  of  $150,000,000. 
The  Indians  are  hopeful  of  collecting 
ihis  sum   when   rongre.c^s  nnd   stnto 
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The  writing  of  Dr.  C.  Hart  Mer-^  have  originated  wherein  is  told  of 
The  wriung:  OL  the    how    the    earth    was    made    from 

Indian   life   d  m  ^^  ^^  .^^^^^^ 


riam    upon   the 

west,    and   especially  of  California 
needs  little  comment  or  recommen- 
dation.     For    many   years   he    has 
been  working  with  these  aboriginal 
Inhabitants   of    the    land,    studying 
their  ways  of  living,  and  their  be- 
liefs  and  attempting  to  aid  them. 
He  has  written  many   books  upon 
this,     his     favorite     subject.     But 
probably  none  are  any  niore  inter 
esting   than    his   latest    .vork,    An- 
Nik-A-Dell.  the  history  of  tbe  uni 
verse  as  related  by  the  Pitt  River 
Indians.     The  tales  w^^e  given  Dr. 
Merriam    by    Istet    AVoiche,    leadei 
and    keeper    of   the   records   of   the 
Modesse   Indians,   a  branch  of  the 
Achomawan      family.      The     tales 
which  are  more  than  mere  stories 
with  the  Indians,  being  an  exposi- 
tion of  their  beliefs,  tell  the  story 
of  An-Nik-A-Del,"   a  kindly  divin- 
itv  who  went  about  through  the  air, 
doing  good.     They  tell  how  he  dis- 
covered   another    world    but    was 
killed  and  came  to  life  again.  There 
are  included  the  tales  of  Kdechewe, 
the     Traveler,     who,     through     his 
magic    powers,    managed    to    over- 
come the  demons  of  evil;  Ah-mahl 
the   flower   maiden;    of   Jamul  the 
covote  man.   one  of  the  great  cul- 
tural heroes  of  the  California  red- 
man,  who   was  greatly  gifted  with 
powers  and  magic  and  who  was  ac- 
companied   by   the   Raven   Doctors 
who    brought    Jamul    back   to    life 
again    every    time    he    was    killed. 
The    stories    are    fascinating    and 
cause  the  reader  to  wonder  at  the 
development    of    such    sublime 
thoughts  and  beliefs  in  such  prim- 

the   California  In- 


Ited  by  strange  beings    half  animal, 
but    with     human     characteristics. 
1  The  story  tells  how  the  Sun-woman 
and  Moon-man     were     taken  from 
the  western  ocean  to  the  far  east; 
of  how  the  animal  people  dominat- 
ed the  earth  for  a  thousand  years 
only  to  be  turned  Into  real  animals 
when  the  first  real  p^eople  arrived 
upon   the   scene. 

The  mythologies  of  the  Califor- 
nia peoples,  according  to  Dr.  Mer- 
riam,  go   back  much   farther  than 
those  of  the  people  of  Europe  and 
Asia,    for    they    tell    of    the    doings 
of  the  first  people,  the  Animal  Peo- 
ple.    They  tell  of  the  darkne.ss  that 
enveloped  the  earth;  of  the  searchl 
for    fire;    of    hunting    exploits   and 
adventures;    of   battles   -with    mon- 
sters and   evil   spirits;    of   personal 
attributes — such  as  physical  prow- 
ess,     kindliness,     selfishness,     and 
their  consequences;  of  amazing  su- 
pernatural powers,  of  the  destruc- 
tion   of   the   First   People   by   flood 
and  otherwise;  of  the  great  trans- 
formation into  animals  and  finally 
the  creation  of  the  first  real  peor4e,| 
the    Indians.      The    Pitt   River    In 
dians  have  lived  so  close  to  naturel 
for    so    many    thousands    of    years, 
and    have    been    on    such    intimate 
terms    with    nature,    that    they,    in 
their  minds,  form  a  part  of  nature. 
They    endow    animals    with    attri- 
butes  and   reason  similar   to   theirl 
own,  and  recognize  in  them  a  kin-l 
ship  of  activities,  relationships  and] 
powers. 

To  anyone  Interested  In  begin- 
nings and  folklore  the  present  worl 
will  be  intensely  interesting. 

("An-Nik-A-Del,"  by  Dr.  C.  H£r1 

Crfm- 


itlve  peoples  as  —    ,  ^  ^^     ^^     ^ 

dian.     One  is  made  to  ponder  over  |  Merriam:    Boston;    Stratford 
how  the  great  creation  story  could    pany.   Price   $2.)  ' 


Pit  River  Indian  Folk  Tales 

Are  Transcribed  By  Dr.  Merriam 


An-nik-a-de1,  by  Dr.  C.  Hart  Mer- 
riam. The  Stratford  Company,  Bos- 
ton.    $2. 

An-nik-a-del  is  "The  history  of 
the  Universe  as  told  by  the  Indians 
of  Northern  California."  Istet 
Woiche,  historian  and  leader  of  the 
Modesse  or  Pit  River  Indians,  has 
been  a  friend  of  Dr.  Merriam,  the" 
naturalist,  for  twenty,  years  and 
during  that  time  has  told  him  the 
stories  which  his  tribe  has  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation 
through  thousands  of  years. 

These  fascinating  stories  are  to 
the  Indian  what  religion  has  been 
to  the  white  man.  They  are  the 
Indian  explanation  of  the  Universe 
and  how  the  earth  came  to  be  peo- 
pled.     As    this   Is    one    of    the    best 


known  tribes  of  Superior  California, 
the  myths  are  doubly  interesting 
to    the    California   reader. 

To  the  Indian  all  things  are  now, 
or  at  one  time  were  alive.  The  earth 
at  first  was  but  floating  ocean  foam. 
It  grew  and  Tikado  Hedache,  the 
world's  heart,  finally  set  it  in  mo- 
tion— the  Indian  conception  of  the 
earth  rotating  and  the  sun  standing 
still,  being  more  correct  than  that 
of  the  white  races  until  a  few  hun- 
dred years   ago. 

These  tales  throw  additional  light 
on  the  intelligence  of  the  Indian  In 
his  natural  state  and  prove  many  of 
his  so-called  "heathen  beliefs"  less 
ridiculous  than  the  superstitions  of 
his  conquerors  in  the  days  when 
witch  burning  was  still  in  vogue. 
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,  KLAMATH  DAMS 

YIIEKA,  Aug.  25.j.(Spe|al.)— 
Chief  Little  Moi*^  (/  FotV^ones, 
^  famous  Indian  arc^iy,  W,  wili  play 
^an  important  paci/ in  the  Indian 
i  feats  show  at  Yrcka  Friday,  Satur- 
day  and  Sunday  next,  is  a  su^rter 
of  the  initiative  measure  which 
would  protect  the  Klamath  river 
ag-ainst  the  construction  of  large 
dams. 

m 

He  ifi.  trying  to  organise  a  band 
of  Indians  to  tour  the  State  to'  It^i 
the  voters  know'  they  depend  on 
Klamath  salmon  for  their  food. 


S.    F.    CALL 
AuQU&t  22,  1924 
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A  N  India^^up  on  the  Klamatli  River  owns  a  gold  mine 
A  No  one  knows  where  the  mine  is  and  the  Indian  wont 
tell  He  lives  down  by  the  river  and  spends  very  little 
money  for  his  wants  are  few  and  he  is  not  greedy.  Bu  when- 
TvTr  h;  gets  into  difficulties  and  needs  a  little  moiiey,  he  goes 
ZL  into  the  hills  and  mines  enough  gold  to  satisfy  his  needs. 

He  is  a  happy  man,  though  soanc  people  think  him  queer. 

^    Vi  he^^s'n't  so  quee?.      All  happy  people  have  a  mine 

somewhere  in  their  minds  where  they  go  when  m  trouble 

with  the  worir 
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Klamath  Riverbdians  Prepare 
For  iribal  New  Tesor's  Ceremony 


•^^ 


YREKA  (Biskiyou  Co.),  Sept.  17. 
Allie  Davis,  medicine  man  for 
the  Klamath  River  Indians,  will 
go  into  the  sweat  house  to-night 
at  Cottemean,  near  Is^ligl^hj  Falls 
to  ^slafT'the  annuaT^TT^w  years 
celebration  of  the  Indians. 

Until  Tuesday  night  he  will  re- 
main thero  without  food  or  water, 
after  which  he  can  have  some 
acorn  soup  and  salmon  pef ore 
starting  on  the  long  hike  into  the 
mountains  to  the  place  where  the 
rest  of  the  ceremonies  are  held. 
No  Breakfast. 

On  this  trek,  he  will  ^e^o^.^.^wed 
by  bucks  of  the  tribe  and  children, 
the  warriors  with  their  bows  and 


arrows.  Those  who  follow  the  med- 
icine man  are  not  allowed  to  eat 
any  breakfast  before  the  journey. 

Breaking  of  this  law   is  certain 
to  be  followed  by  dire  disaster  be- 
fore  the   coming   of   another    new 
year,  in  the  belief  of  the  Indian. 
Rites  Continued  A  Week. 

The  ceremonies  will  continue 
throughout  the  week,  coming  to  a 
climax  on   Sunday.         ,,    ,  ^     , 

This  is  the  first  time  that  Davis, 
a  new  medicine  man,  has  been  m 
the  sweat  house,  and  so  strenuous 
are  the  duties  of  the  office  that  it 
is  probable  that  some  of  the  older 
men  will  be  called  upon  to  com- 
'  plete  the  ceremonies. 
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END  PALEFACE  BAN 
-  AT  SACitED  DANCE 

EUREKA,  AUffuV  US  —Klamath 
river  Indians  will  hold  a  three  .lay 
festival  here  beginniiyg  tomorrow, 
including  a  public  perrurmance  of 
the  "White  Deerskin  dance,"  an  old 
tribal  affair  hitherto,  givevi  privately 
on    Sugar   Loaf   mountain. 

A  feature  Sunday  will  be  the  deco-J 
ration  of  a  chief  of  p.ll  Si£)kiyou| 
Indian  tribes. 

The  gathering  Is  t^e  first  effort  t 
unite  Siskiyou  Indians  ^jnder  on< 
head,  a  plan  which  is  expected  t< 
facilitate  presentation  of  various  tri 
bal   cases. 
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FAMOUS  INDIAN 

CA5E  IS  TRIED 


This  suit  brought  by  Captain  Lewis 
and  Captain  Dick  on  behalf  of  the 
tribe  against  T,  J.  Weldon  as  ad- 
ministrator was  on  trial  before 
Judge  White  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday last.  The  facts  are  not  dis- 
puted to  any  considerable  extent.  In 
1881  the  tribe  of  indians  after  wnich 
the  Yokayo  Rancho  and  Ukiah  town 
and  valley  were  named  consisted  of 
scattered  remnants  living  in  different 
rancherias  ab^ut  this  valley,  in  dire 
poverty. 

One  of  the  chiefs  or  headmen,  cap- 
tains they  call  them  when  they  render 
it  into  English,  was  Captain  Lewis. 
He  became  inspired  with  an  ardent 
desire  to  better  the  condition  of  his 
people  by  getting  for  them  a  perma- 
nent home  of  their  own.  First  he 
talked  of  it  in  his  own  family  circle, 
then  to  the  group  living  at  his  own 
rancheria.  Late  in  the  winter  or 
early  in  the  spring  of  1881  he  sent 
runners  to  all  of  the  tribe  and  Ian- 
guage   summoning    them    to  a  dance 

and  council. 

They  met  at  his  invitation,  at-  the 
dance  house,  or  "sweat  house"  on  the 
"Huse  Burke  ranch"  a  few  miles  below 
town.  There  he  made  a  long  speech, 
''preached  to  us"  as  some  of  the  in- 
dians express  it.  Judging  from  the 
fragments  of  his  address  that  remain 
in  the  memories  of  his  hearers  and 
were  repeated  by  witnesses  after  a 
passage  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, it  must  have  been  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  primitive  eloquence. 

''My  friends,  my  people,"  he  said, 
'"we  should  get  some  land  of  our  own 
to  be  home  for  our  tribe  for  all  time. 
We  are  treated  by  the  white  people  as 
if  we  were  slaves,  as  if  we  were  dogs. 
We  chop  wood,  we  pick  hops,  and 
white  man  make  the  money  from  our 
hard  work.  If  they  get  tired  of  hav- 
ing us  on  their  ranches  they  can  kick 
us  off  any  time.  Let  us  work  hard 
this  year,  save  all  our  money,  meet 
again  after  hoppicking,  put  all  our 
money  together  and  buy  a  ranch  for  a 
home." 

Other  captains  agreed  with  him 
and  the  whole  tribe  assented.  They 
held  other  meetings  through,  the 
summer  to  talk  it  over.  J&st  after 
hoppicking  the  entire  tribe  met  in  a 
"brush  house"  on  the  river«  Captain 
Lewis  again  spoke  and  wound  up  by 
spreading  a  blanket  on  the  ground 
and  throwing  $75  into  it  to  "preach" 
by  act  as  well  as  word.  Men,  women 
and  children  threw  their  money  into 
the  blanket.  When  it  was  counted  it 
lacked  $1.25  of  $800  and  one  Indian 
threw  in  the  $1.25. 

The    money    was    turned    over  to 
Lewis,   who  asked  some  of  the  young 
men  to  guard   and  watch  him.     Four 
chiefs:    Captains  Lewis,  Bill,  Charlie 
and  Dick  (Dick  Buddick)  were  chosen 
r.0  attend  to  the  business  and  were  in- 
structed  by  the    tribe    to    get    some 
white   neighbors  to  assist   and  advise. 
Chas.  H.   Yates  was  requested  to  give 
his  help  and  did  so.    From  J.  H.  Mc- 
Peak  was  purchased  about  120  acres 
of    land,    including    a  hop   field,    for 
$4500.     The  land  was  deeded  to  Yates 
who  paid  over  the   cash   raised  by  the 
indians,  gave  a  mortgage   for  the  bal- 
ance and  then   deeded   the  land,   sub- 
ject to  the  mortgage,   to  the    indians. 
The  deed  read  "to  Bill,  Charlie,  Lewis, 
Dick  (all   indians)   and    their  tribe." 
All  the  witnesses  connected  with  the 
transaction,  both  whites   and  indians, 
swore  that  it   was  the   intention  'that 
the  land   should  be   owned   by  all  the 
tribe    as  a  tribe    for   a  home    for    all 
time — not   by  any  individuals.     Hav- 
ing no   money,  no   teams,   almost  no 
tools,  the  indians   worked  the  land  as 
best  they  could  the  first  year.  Carried 
hop  poles   out  on  their  shoulders,    all 
labored  together  without  pay. 

Their  first  hop  crop  sold  for  40  cents 
a  pound,  and  realized  enough  to  pay 
off  the  mortgage.  To  have  a  little 
money  for  necessaries  they  borrowed 
about  $400  from  Yates  and  divided  it 
among  all   the   members  of   the  tribe 


share  and  share  alike.  They  sent  for 
all  the  members  of  the  tribe,  even  out 
of  the  county  for  some  of  their  blood 
who  had  strayed  away.  Children  of 
white  pioneers,  who  through  indian 
mothers  were  related  to  phe  tribe, 
were  welcomed  back  to  their  mothers 
people. 

They  have  built  comfortable  houses, 
have  a  school  house,  and  a  burying 
I  ground  on  the  ranch.  They  have 
transacted  outside  business  always 
through  a  white  agent.  Since  getting 
out  of  debt  they  pay  wages  to  all  who 
do  the  farm  work.  Those  who  do  no 
work  get  no  money.  Once,  recently, 
they  took  from  their  agent  $200  of  the 
tribal  fund  or  "company's  money"  as 
they  term  it,  and  divided  it  share  and 
share  alike  among  all  the  tribe. 

For  several  years  past  F.  C.   Albert- 
son  has  been  their   white   agent,  and 
has  been  paid  a  salary  for  his  services. 
He  sells  their  crops  of  hay   and    hops, 
collects  and  cares    for    the    money. 
Whenever  one  of^  the   tribe    dies  his 
qoffin  is  purchased  from    the  tribal 
funds.     They  have   built  a  iiop   kiln 
and  purchased    all     necessary     farm 
machinery.    All  labor  is  now  paid  for 
in  cash.      The  families   build  houses 
and  live  on  the  ranch,  rent  free.      All 
go  out  to  work  where  they  please,  and 
return  to  the  ranch  as  home,  when 
out  of  a  job.      Occasionally   they  lend 
money  to  Indians  to  help  them  along, 
even  to  those  not  belonging  to  their 
tribe.    From  the  "company  money" 
they  once  loaned  quite  a  little  sum  to 
Chief  Tack  of  the  Hopland  tribe,  who 
faithfully  repaid  it.       Within  the  larft 
few  years  two  of  the  four  chiefs  named 
in  the  deed   have  died.      About   two 
years  ago  a  member  of  the  tribe  was 
murdered.    The  daughters  of  the  two 
dead  captains  seem  to  be  suspected  by 
the  other  Indians  of  complicity  in  the 
crime,  and  this  has  led  to  dissensions. 
These  daughters  left  the  ranch,  saying 
that  they  were  driven  away.     But  all 
the  witnesses  testifying  say  that  they 
were  not  driven  off  and  have  the  right 
to  return  and  live  on  the  place  it  they 
choose.    The  daughters   of   the   dead 
captains,  Charlie  and  Bill,  sought  the 
legal  advice  of  the  white  man. 

Mr.  Weldon  was  appointed  admin- 
istrator of  the  estates  of  the  deceased 
chieftains,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the 
tribe  has  no  legal  entity  or  existence^ 
is  not  a  corporation,  or  other  body  or 
association  capable  of  holding  real 
estate  under  our  law;  and  that  the 
land  in  law  belonged  to  the  four  chiefs 
named  in  the  deed,  and  therefore  one 
quarter  thereof  and  one  quarter  of  the 
money  now  in  Albertson^s  hands, 
(about  $2600)  belongs  to  the  estate 
and  heirs  of  each  of  the  dead  captains. 
The  two  living  chiefs,  on  behalf  of 
their  tribe,  brought  this  suit  in  equity 
to  have  the  land  and  money  declared 


to  be  held  in  trust  for  the^  benefit  of 
the  tribe.  Their  testimony  was  direct- 
ly against  their  oWh  personal  and  in- 
dividual interests  and  in  favor  of  their 
tribe. 

They  said  they  owned  no  more  in- 
terest in  the  land  than  any  other 
member  of  the  tribe,  and  that  the 
dead  chiefs  never  claimed  to  own  any 
more  in  their  lifetime.  On  the  stand 
they  appeared  to  be  far  above  the 
average  in  natural  intelligence,  and 
experienced  attorneys  say  they  never 
saw  men  make  better  witnesses.  Mr. 
Albertson  testified  that  he  always  un- 
derstood he  was  acting  for  the  Indians 
as  a  whole  tribe,  and  that  the  dead 
chiefs  had  told  him  that  they  held  the 
l{i*d  for  the  tribe  as  a  whole,  that  it 
was  owned  in  common.  He  said  that 
when  he  rendered  his  annual  state- 
ment and  made  settlement  as  agent, 
he  pent  word  when  he  would  be  there 
and  met  the  whole  tribe  assembled  in 
council  at  their  "round  house"  on  the 
ranch,  and  explained  and  read  his  ac- 
counts to  them  all  together,  men, 
women  and  children. 

By  the  way,   as   a  matter   that  will 
interest  some,  it  might   be   said   that 
(continued  on  page  four  column  rivE) 


[famous  INDIAN 
CASE  IS  TRIED 

(CONTINUED  FBOM  PAGE  ONE) 


the  name  of  the  tribe,  which  the 
Spanish  have  expelled  Yokayo  and  the 
English  Ukiah,  sounds  more  like 
Yokia  or  Yokio  when  pronounced  by 
the  Indians. 

They  are  greatly  reduced  in  num- 
I  hers  and  steadily  growing  less,  but  are 
proud  of  their  independence  and 
ability  to  care  for  themselves.  When 
questioned  on  cross-examination 
^bout  government  assistance,  or  hav- 
ing been  on  the  reservation  at  Bound 
valley,  one  of  them  said  with  a  strong 
ring  of  sturdy  pride  in  his  voice  "No 
Yokia  Indian  ever  went  to  Round 
valley." 

They  now  number  between  70  and 
80.  The  ranch  is  probably  worth  from 
six  to  eight  thousand  dollars. 
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JUDGE  DECIDERS 

FOR  THE  TRIBE 


F, 


The  famous  Indian  case  was  decided 

in    the    superior    court    Monday    by 

Judge  White  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any 

recept  decision  has  met  with  such  a 

popular  reception    from   the  people. 

The  decision  means  that  the  rancheria 

is  the  property  of  the  Yokayo  tribe  of 

Indians  and  the  decision   of    Judge 

White  is  worded  so  that  it   leaves  no 

doubt  as   to  how  he  intended  it.     A 

full  report  of  this  case  was   published 

in  the   issue  of  two  weeks  ago.     The 

decision  as  rendered   from   the   bench 

and  reported  especially  for  the  Press 

is  as  follows: 

Dick  Ruddock  et  al  vs.  F.C.  Albert- 
son  et  al — This  is  a  suit  to  have  a 
trust  declared.  The  facts  very  briefly 
are  that  a  number  of  years  ago  the 
Yokayo  tribe  of  Indians,  after  due 
consideration  and  deliberation  of  all 
the  members  of  said  tribe,  agreed  to 
buy  themselves  a  home.  The  members 
of  said  tribe  comprising  more  than 
one  hundred  Indians.  This  agreement 

was  carried  into  effect.     The    Indians]  ''"'"^"'^'J^  x^i^i^^*  ut  i 
\t    «"^-j  i,  'V.       11  ..  •!_    .  J    X      .1        work  has   contributed    evep   since 

Of    said  tribe  all  contributed   to    the 

purchase  of  the  land  now  in  question 
and  helped  produce  the  money  now 
in  the  hands  of  their  agent,  F.  C. 
Albertson.  How  much  each  contrib- 
uted is  not  known,  but  all  who  were 
able  to  work  contributed.  The  evi- 
dence shows  without  a  dissenting 
voice  that  this  ranch  and  its  proceeds 
were  to  be  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
all  the  members  of  this  tribe;  that  it 
was  to  be  for  them  a  home  and  a 
refuge,  in  which  all  should  share 
equally. 

To  carry  out  this  intention  they 
sought  the  advice  and  counsel  of  their 
white  friends;  the  advice  and.  assist- 
ance of  an  attorney  was  sought  to 
prepare  the  deed  in   accordance  with 


it  and  its  products  upon  the  advice  of 
the  tribe  assembled  in  council. 

The    Indians  of    this   tribe   and  no 
others    bought  the   land.    They  have 
worked    it;  improved   it;  have    their 
home  there  and*  the  money  made  from 
Ihe  hops  and    other  products  of   the 
farm  go  into  a  common   fund  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole   tribe.    The    two 
captains,    Charley  and  Bill,  in  their 
lifetime,   never  made  any  claim  as  in- 
dividuals to  any   part  of   this   land  or 
its  products.     On  the   contrary,    they 
always  said  their   interest  was  that  of 
any  other  member  of   the  tribe.    The  | 
two  living  captains,    Lewis  and    Dick, 
say  the  same  thing.     They  never  sup- 
posed that   because  their  names  were 
mentioned  in  the  deed  that  that  gave 
them  any  right  superior  to  that  of  the 
hundred  members  of  the  tribe. 

Here  is  land  worth  perhaps  $8000; 
money  on  hand  to  the  amount  of 
about  $2600.  To  the  production  of 
this  every  member  of  the  tribe  able  to 

its 
purchase  in  1881.  Perhaps  fifty  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  have  each  contribut- 
ed as  much  as  either  Charley  or  Bill, 
and  always  with  the  understanding 
on  the  part  of  all  of  them,  without  a 
dissenting  or  disturbing  voice,  that 
this  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
tribe. 

The  history  of  the  tribe  of  Indians 
for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  is 
the  story  that  they  have  written  and 
^1  ought  in  this  home-making  for  the 
tribe,  and  is  this  struggle  and  toil  to 
end  in  the  tragedy  and  ruin  which 
this  action  seeks  to  avoid?  If  so  it 
would  indeed  be  a  sad  commentary 
upon  our  law  and  its  administration; 
for  I  have  never  yet,   either   in   prac- 


the  facts.    They   had  elected   four  of '^*^^®  ^"^  ^^  *^®  ^^o^s»  ^^^'^  *  case  where 


their  chief  men  their  captains.  The 
grantees  in  the  deed  are  I^wis,  Dick, 
Charley  and  Bill,  all  Indians,  and 
their  tribe.  Whatever  else  this  deed 
shows,  it  does  show  what  the  evidence 
clearly  and  abundantly  sbowi,  that 
they  wanted  this  land,  not  for  these 
captains  Lewis,  Dick,  Charley  and 
Bill,  but  for  this  tribe  of  Indians;  and 
the  evidence  shows  that  they  wanted 
it  in  such  form  that  it  could  not  be 
conveyed,  save  by  all.  The  captains 
acted  at  all  times  and  at  the  time  of 
this  purchase,  and  since,  concerning 


the  equities  were  so  masterful  on  one 
side  as  this.  I  feel  sure  that  any 
court  of  equity  would  feel  shocked  to 
be  compelled  to  deny  the  plaintiffs 
what  they  ask.  I  have  examined 
most  of  the  available  authorities  that 
were  used  on  the  oral  argument,  and 
the  conclusion  I  have  reached  is 
that  the  captains  held  the  land  in 
trust  for  the  tribe,  and  that  they  hold 
all  moneys  in  the  hands  of  F.  C. 
Albertson,  as  their  agent,  in  trust  tor 
said  tribe.  The  relief  sought  will  be 
granted.  White,  Judge. 


ffE^fLDSBrRO.  rAD.  TRIBUNE 
IC-iRCU  17,  19;J3 

INDIANS  REJOICE 
AT  POW-WOW  PLAN 


Th^VS^  feeneral  rejoicing  among 
the  flfembers  of  the  six  tribes  of  the 
Poma  Indiflire  as  a  result  of  the  an- 
nouncement just  made  by  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Mendocino 
County  Fair  Association  at  Ukiah, 
that  the  Second  Annual  Yo-Kaya  Pow 
Wow,  the  big  fair  and  Indian  spec- 
tacle, is  to  be  held  this  year  froir. 
September  22d  to  2fith,  both  dates 
inclusive. 

Every  buck,   squav     and     papoose 
from    th|p    waters    of    the    uppei    Kla- 
math  to    the   lower      Russian     River 
country,   and   frorn   the   highlands   of' 
Lake  county  to  the  moorlands  of  thej 
Coast,  will  harufiss  their  best  horses  i 
and   start  toward   Ukiah   for  the  big; 
Pow- Wow,  to  bf>  held  during  the'  full- 
ness of  the  Harvest  Moon. 

The  Yo-Kaya  Pow  Wow  is  the  great 
feast  in   honor  of  the   Poma  Indians 
at    Ukiah    each    year    by    :heir    Pale-j 
face  brothers.     Nothing  quite   so  stu-j 
pendous  and  magniiicent  has  been  at-l 
tempted   in  many  j^ears.     Eight  days 
of   feasting  and   dancing  are/on  thel 
prof^ram  and  joy  unalloyed  permeates^' 
the  heart  of  the  Red  man  of  north- 
ern   California,    at   the    contemplation, 
of  what  is  in  store  for  him.  j 

Around    the    camp    iires,    they    will- 
make  new  friends  and  renev/  old  ac- 
quaintances— f:hant    the    prayers    and^ 
ropeat  the  legends  of  their  forefathers 
-dance    the    reV.gious    dances    taught 
them   by  their  m«ther&    and   between 
trnes,  speculate  on  how  many  moons 
must  pass    before   the   lawmaker's   at 
Washington  vote  the  payment  of  the 
Indian  claims,  based  on  treaties  that 
date  as  far  back  as  1853  and  aggregat-, 
ing  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Poma  IiMiian  believes  that  he 
originally  sprang  from,  the  Plumed 
Qu^il  family.  In  fact,  to  the  Pomio  In- 
dian, *1Kaya"  means  both  "Plumed 
Quail"  and  **People.'^  Away  back  in 
the  hazy  past,  the  Indians  of  this 
section  cf  the  country  were  known  to 
their  numerous  brothers  to  the  north- 
ward as  the  "Yo-Kayas'  or  "Southern 
Quail  People."  | 

This '  information  was  vofiched  by 
an  old  Indian,  who  was  formerly  a 
chief  of  his  tribe.  He  explained  that 
0  this  day,  many^  of  the  Indians  in- 
dulge in  the  practice  of  eating  worms, 
out  of  deference  to  the  memory  of 
their  forebears,  the  Plumed  (Quails. 
No  Porno  Indian  family  of  a  few  gen- 
erations ago  was  without  its  "worm 
squeezer/'  which  consisted  of  a  long, 
sharply  pointed  stick,  ntade  of  willow 
or  birch.  The  Pomo  Indian  does  not 
believe  in  work  wherever  there  is  any 
practical  subterfuge.  Instead  of  us- 
ing a  pick  and  shovel  to  drag  forth 
the  unwilling  worm  from  his  earthem 
rest,  Jphn  Poma  merely  drives  his 
'worm  squeezer''  into  the  earth  from 
18  to  20  inches  deep,  and  then  starts 
rythmatic  circular  movement  at  the 
top  of  the  stick.  Presently  every 
orm  within  a  radius  of  several  feet 
nds  his  resting  place  has  suddenly 
ecome  too  crowded  for  his  bodily 
omfort,  and  he  seeks  more  generous 
breathing  space  on  the  surface  of  the! 
ground.  Once  he  pokes  his  head  from! 
n^ath  the  lower  covering,  disaster,' 
in  the  form  of  nimble  Indian  fingers 
overtakes  hiuL 

There  are  many  quaint  Indian  cus- 
oms  that  will  be  den^onstrated  to  the 
housands  of  visitors  who  visit  the  To- 
w-Wow this  year;" 


-M  '^S^^  INDIAN  CHIEF  DEAD. 

Charles     Penio,     Head     of^alifSrnla 

Tribe,   Beaches   107  Years. 

A  dispatch  from  Ukiah.  Cal.,  says:  Charles 
Penio  the  oldest  chief  of  the  Uklah  tribe 
is  dead  at  Cox  ranchero  and  the  Indians  are 
celebrating  a  death  feast.  PenIo  was  107 
years  of  age  and  ruled  the  Uklas  long  be- 
fore the  white  settlers  arrived  and  tl^ 
death  of  many  whites  lies  at  his  door  He 
was  judge  and  Jury  for  the  tribe,  but  was 
I  deposed    about    twentv-flve    vo,^.  , 

killing  Sam  Warden      He  wa.turled^'^,  ,^°' 
dian^^style    .ith   h,s   Pony'a'^d'^wtr' i'^pt" 


Great  Spread  of  Canvas  to 

Shelter  Displays  at 

San  Carlos 

■    '  •  •        m 

INDIANS    ARE    HUMORED 

Mendocino  County  Natives 

to  Have  Village  on 

Fair  Grounds 


Those   who   attend    the   Penfnsula 
Pmireant      of      Progrress      and      Pair 
Tvhloh    opens    today   Ajt    San    Carlos, 
will  see  the  big-gest  spread  of  can- 
vas ever  attempted.     The   main  ex- 
hibits   palace    is    a    specially    con- 
structed tent  1000  feet  long:  and  100 
/  feet    wide.      Some    Idea    of    Its    Im- 
/  menslty   may   be   grained   when   It    Is 
considered    that    the    average    largre 
three-rlngr  circus  tent  Is  held  up  by 
three    or    four    main    center    poles. 
There  are  thirty  of  them  In  the  ex- 
position tent. 

/    The      Indians       from      Mendocino 
icounty,    who    have    built    a    vlllagre 
lacoordingr    to    specifications    handed 
down    from    g-eneratlon    to    grenera- 
itlon,     and     will     live     on    the    fair 
t  grrounds,    are    temperamental.  >.  The' 
exposition    ofTlclals    have    founi  this 
'out.     They  can  only  do  this  by  the 
^flr«t  quarter  of  the  moon,  and   that 
by   the   last    quarter.     It     takes     a 
hlg'h    tide    to    gret    them    to    do    one 
I  thlnff,   and    a  low  tide  for  another. 
(  Talk  about  superstitious — oh  boyi 
i       The  club  women  have  established 
a   record   at   the    exposition   In    that 
the    building:    they    have    put   up    at 
their  own  expense  Is  the  most  com- 
pletely  equipped   of   all   the   exposi- 
tion      structures.       Everythlngr       Is 
there    for    the    comfort    and    enter- 
tainment  of  femininity.     Even  to  a 
nursery   with    trained    nurses,  where 
the  kiddles   can  be  left  and  mother 
gro  off  without  a  thing:  on  her  mind 
except  her  hat,  to  enjoy  the  sights. 
A    guarantee    goes    with    the    check 
that  the  kiddles  will  be  returned  in 
the  same,   or  better  condition,   than 
when  received. 


Poma  Indians  Will 
Appear  in  Pageant 

Chief  Sully-y-Carm,  head  of  the 
Poma  Indians  from  Mendocino 
county.  Is  as  fine  a  type  of  the 
American  Indian  as  can  be  found. 
He  is  a  highly  educated  Indian  and  [ 
has  brought  with  him  the  same 
high  type  of  braves  and  squawa 
from  his  reservation.  The  Indians 
will  play  an  important  part  in  the 
pageantry  and  also  will  give  a 
dance  lasting  ten  days,  which  is  ono 
of  their  religious  ceremonies  of  the 
old  school  of  the  days  of  long  ago. 


Indians  of  the 


1^ 


h 


.<Extracts  trom  Publications  by   the  U.  S;l 

Department  of  Ethnology,  by 

C.  R.  Clar.) 


Before  the  white  man  came, 
small  unorganized  bands  of  In- 
dians wandered  through  the 
Santa  Rosa  ValFey,  down  the 
Russian  River,  and  along  the 
seacoast.  These     aborigines 

called  themselves  Pomo  or  *' Earth 
People/'  because  they  believed 
that  their  ancestors  sprang  di- 
rectly from  the  ground.  Our 
Sotoyome  Indians  derived  their 
name  ffom  an  old  Spanish  ranch 
owned  by  Santiago.  Sotoyome 
is  simply  an  Indian  corruption  of 
.Santiago.  Indians  about  the 
'River's  headwaters  were  called 
Kai-Pomo;  those  nearer  the  sea 
were  called  Katai-Pomo.  Many 
and  bloody  were  fueds  between 
these  inter- tribal  divisions. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  In- 
dians of  this  district  would  not 
fight.      It    was    because    they 
were  so    powerless    before    the 
weapons  of  white  invaders  (inci- 
dently,    Americans    were    most 
ruthless  conquerers  of  the  Red 
men  )  that  their  submission  ap- 
peared cowardly.    Most  of  the 
permanent  village  sites  were  in 
the  Valley,  atSebastopol,  Healds- 
burg  and  other  places.      There 
was  also  a  village  at  the  River's 
mouth.     Dense  forest  at  Guerne- 
ville  allowed  it  to  be  only  a  camp 
sitevCalledCixole,'*shady  place'*. 
Tribes  were  quite    democratic- 
ally governed.     The   influential 
bucks  elected  by  popular  vote  a 
peace  chief  (shell-man)  and  war 
chief  (arrow-man).    Upon  the 
peace  chief's  decease,  the  war 
chief  usually  succeeded  him   in 
office. 

Life  was  easily  sustained  in 
this  district.  Salmon  were 
snared  and  speared.  *  Mussels 
and  abalones  were  gathered  from 
Fort  Ross  ( Madediuinui )  to  far 
south  along  the  coast.  Game, 
including  elk,  was  plentiful.  But 
griazly  bears  terrorized  the*  peo- 
ple, especially  squaws  and.  chil- 
dren, who  were  told  that  if  they 

were  evil  during  life  they  would 
surely  be  changed  to  a  bear  or^a 

rattlesnake  after  death. 

Arrows  were  made  for  game 


hunting  and  for  war.  War  ar- 
{rows  were  of  a  single  shaft  tip 
ped^with  a  flint  head.  Game! 
arrows  were  jointed  buckeye 
slips  with  no  other  than  a  hard- 
ened point.  These  arrows  usu- 
ally contained  three  joints,  the 
middk  joint  being  displaced  for| 
close  shots. 

Other  foods  than  fish  andl 
game  were  ground  squirrels, 
moles,  berries,  tar  weed  seed,] 
wild  oats,  chestnuts,  acorns,  yel- 
low pine  bark,  various  roots, 
kelp,  which  was  chewed  all  day, 
and  buckeye  balls,  steamed  un- 
derground to  extract  poison. 
Manzanita  cider  was  the  chief 
beverage. 

Clothes  were  composed  of 
woven  shreds  of  redwood  bark 
or  elk  hide  tanned  by  solution  of 
brain  water.  Very  few  Indians 
wore  any  footgear.  However 
Moccasins  of  elkhide  were  oc- 
casionally used.  Oddly  enough 
there  were  no  canoes  upon  the 
Russian  River.  This  is  the 
most  outstanding  feature  of  in- 
feriority of  the  Pomos. 

Dialect  differed  greatly  among 
the  various  groups.  There  were 
at  least  three  distinct  languages. 
There  were  no  definite  place 
names  except  village  sites.  But 
each  person's  physiographical 
knowledge  of  the  country  was  re- 
markable. Every  stone  and  tree 
seemed  imprinted  upon  his  mem- 
ory. Naturally,  there  were 
many  odd  superstitions  and  cus- 
toms. Graves  were  dug  so  that 
a  corpse  would  lie  with  its  head 
to  the  south.  Often  an  old  man 
would  dig  his  own  grave  and 
visit  it  each  day  for  months  be- 
fore his  death.  Unlike  other 
tribesmen,  the  old  Homo  bucks 
became  veritable  slaves,  govern- 
ed by  squaws,  who  delighted  in 
their  unusual  superiority. 

To  the  native  there  was  one 
Divine  Power,  called  Chakalle, 
*'  Great  One  Above''.  They 
feared  many  lesser  devils,  includ- 
ing Shillaba  Shiltoats,  a  tattered 
giant  who  gobbled  up  women  and 
chidren-  so  the  men  said. 

Any  bargain,  no  matter  how 
one-sided,  was  always  concluded. 
But  the  loser  often  avenged  him- 
self by  murdering  his  shrewd 
customer.  The  early  whites  soon 
learned  to  be  sure  that  an  Indian 
was  satisfied  with  the  purchase 
price  of  an  article. 

Like  almost  all  natives  of 
America  the  Pomo  Indians  were 
friendly  to  the  whites.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  with  shame 
that  in  many  cases  the  early 
Californians  did  not  return  the 
feeling  of  reciprocity. 

This  is  another  story  best  ill- 
ustrated in  the  secularization  ofj 

Calf  iornia  Missions. 


April    11,    I9E5 


Indian  Tribes  I  Have  Known: 


> 


V 


POMAS 

By  W.  E.  Wilde 


niHIS  is  not  a  story  of  Indian  life  In  the  style  of  Feniraore  Cooper, 
•^/but  just  a  grlance  at  some  tribes  of 
tinct;   also  the 


Northern  California,  now  cx- 
which  T^as  distinguished  by  the 
also  in  other  ways  far  excelling: 


remnant  of  one  tribe 
possession  of  some  esthetic  gifts,  and 
all  th«  other  tribes  in  North  California. 

It  was   the    opinion    of   specialists   like   Powell    and    Powers,    that 
Oregron   once  had   a  population  more   dense   than   any 
part  of  the  United   States,  and  that  more  Indians  had  been  de- 
stroyed than  were  then  (1876)  living  in  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

Powers  affirms  that  at  least  700.-^ ^ 

000   Indians   once    lived    in    Califor-  I  ^^^''^  w^r^  not  fifty  Indians  in  that 
nfa.     but    that     nineteenth    century  Pulley. 


was 

California  and 
other 


civilization  had  swept  the  majoritv 
a^-ay.  The  sad  reflection  was 
made,  that  no  white  men.  whether 
Franciscan  Friars  or  Spanish  of- 
ficials with  their  superiority,  had 
ever  lifted  any  Indian  tribe  to  a 
higrher  plane. 

Kit  Carson  was  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin In  1829,  and  tells  us  there 
were  thousands  of  Indians  In  Napa 
valley.  Yet  In  1859  he  could  not 
find    one-tenth    of    them.      In      1877  I 


All  these  tribes  were  as  low 
down,  as  humans  could  be,  and  more 
so  on  the  Coast.  If  the  tribe  living- 
near  Point  Reyes  when  Drake 
jame.  were  a  type  of  that  time,  ir 
oOO  >*^'irs  they  had  sunk  as  low  as 
possible. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts 
about  California  Indian  tribes  was 
that    each    little    rancheria  ♦^poke 


r 


bas- 
rude 
ight 

''ond 
lells 
nagr- 
ents 
But 
dus- 
istry 
rajos 
peo- 


wore    no 

or    lack    of      materials, 
sheer  indifference;  rr\en 
their     bodies     with     red 
paint,  and   women  who 
need    not   be    said    these 
not    grow    any    food, 
boats;   they  did  not 
or    ride    on 


had 
heir 
and 
they 
ered 
hese 
heir 


llUIll   UUVilij 
but      from 


who  daubed 
and  black 
tattooed.  It 
people  did 
They  had  no 
hunt  bigr  srame, 
horseback.  The  writer 
has  ^nown  men  wbo  saw  them  cut 
down  small  trees  with  stone  axes 
and  burn  down  oaks  \vl  order  to 
get  their  acorns. 

They  were  poor.  They  had  no  re- 
lliTlon,  morals  or  traditions,  and 
seemed  to  impartial  explorers,  like 
Vancouver,  to  be  among"  the  lowest 
types  of  humanity  —  less  than 
beasts. 

Yet  thev  were  living  in  a  coun- 
try as  mild  as  that  of  Greece  and 
in  the  latitude  of  Athens  and 
Smyrna.  Bancroft  asks  why  they 
should  have  .sunk  so  low  and  re- 
flects that  2000  years  before,  a  few 
people  in  Athens  had  reached  the 
hijarhest  development  in  philosophy, 
literature  and  art,  left  an  endur- 
ing nam*;  an  absolutely  perfect 
language,  and  beloved  ruins  of 
their    "city   of  the   violet   crown." 

These  poor  people  of  the  Cali- 
fornia coast'spent  all  their  time  in 
procuring  some  miserable  food. 
They  W*re  generally  ugly  and 
nearly  black,  lazy  and  unwarlike. 
Of  course,  sometimes  they  had  to, 
fight,  and  once  at  least  drove  back 
some  Spanish  soldiers  led  by  M.  G. 
Yallejo.  But  they  had  no  toma- 
hawks, nor  did "  'they  torture  or 
scaiii  enemies.  They  did  not  even 
smoke  the  pipe  of  peace,  or  of  the 
council.  •        ... 

The   Pomati,   a   Notable   Exception 

There  was  one  exception  —  one. 
tribe  which  was  indigenous  to  the 
locality  around  Clear  lake  and  Pot- 
tei*  valley  at  the  head  of  the»  Rus- 
sian river.  They  are  known  to  us 
, as  the  Pomas.  of  many  small  com- 
munities, each  with  a  different 
langua^«:  not  in  any  way  like 
those  of  their  neighbors,  the  Con- 
cows   and   Wylachles. 

There  were  many  Independent^ 
tribes  of  this  Poma  stock  in  the 
valleys  of  Lake  and  Mendocino 
counties.  Each  had  a  distinctive 
prefix  to  the  word  Po,  earth,  and 
ma,  people,  as  Usal  Poma  of  the 
Usal  Creek;  Shelbane  Poma,  neigh- 
boring people  living  in  the  Sher-. 
wood  valley,  others  lived  in  Potter 
and  Redwood  valleys.  Some  lived 
at  Stewart's  Point,  and  near 
streams  anTl  lakes,  and  on  streams 
issuing  from  Clear  lake  to  the 
Coast,   as  at  Gualala. 

They  were  a  tribe  unique  In 
-  many  ways.  Scholars  call  them 
Diggers,  but  in  mentalitv  they  are 
different  from  all  other  JDigger  In- 
dians. They  were  not  influenced  at 
first  by  white  men,  not  by  the  fur 
hunt^rrs  from  the  North,  or 
Russians  at  Fort  Ross,  down 
1840,  or  by  Mexican  soldiers, 
Franciscan    Friars. 

We  cannot  trace  their  history 
beyond  their  present  valleys.  They 
asked  nothing  of  others,  and  called 
tfiemselves  Poma  Poma,  people  of 
the  people,  of  Potter  valley.  Yet 
incoming  whites  drove  some  away, 
who,  like  the  Yukai,  migrated  to 
:^^endocino  county,  near  where 
UkiaH  is  now.  a  peaceful,  indus- 
trious people  who  built  conical 
wigwa;ms  of  slabs  of  redwood  bark. 

For  food  they  depended  on  the 
extraordinary  quantity  of  fish  in 
the  streams  and  in  Clear  lake.  But 
down  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Poma  Indians  still  pre- 
ferred the  acorns  and  tso  clover 
and  wild  mustard,  and  venison, 
also  seeds,  roots,  bulbs,  tule  roots, 
berries  and  nuts. 
A    Finer  Tribe   Thiin   the   Others 

Pomas  physically  were  a  finer 
tr'be  than  others.  The  men  were 
tall  and  powerful,  although  the 
women  were  short  and  bent 
Jifelong  hard  labor.  The 
g-ambled,  but  whatever  dancing 
i\iey  did  was  of  a  religious  nature, 
fdjr  no  Indian  ever  dances  for 
pU^asure. 

i;hough  now  they  bury  their  dead, 
fortnerly  they  were  cremated.  With 
the  deceased,  all  his  belongin;?s 
werA  «lsG  burnt,  even  his  arrows 
nnd  f\'sih  hooks,  and  if  the  house  was 
not  b^urnt  it  was  moved  to  some 
other  iilace.  But  on  the  breast  they 
put  a    h^^ikct  "Which   contained  some 
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This  kin 
its  texture,  the  use 
ularly    that    of    the 

some  asphaltum.  As  .,   

used  in  baskerty.  the  Pomas  used 
very  many.  The  writer  walking, 
riding  and  living  with  Indians,  was 
often  surprised  at  the  intimate 
knowledge  they  had  of  every  plant 
in  sight,  whether  for^  food  use  or 
medicine. 

They  select  their  materials  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  basket  to  be 
made — a  course,  yet  well-made  bas- 
ket for  use  in  the  home,  or  for  sale, 
or  whether  it  was  to  be  a  "gem" 
or  heirloom,  never  to  be  sold.  G^ri' 
oraMy  they  used  the  stalks  of  the 
aromatic  sumach,  fibres  of  several 
plants,  roots  of  the  yucca,  shoots  of 
willows,  stems  of  syringa,  tule 
roots.  For  baskets  for  use  or  for 
sale  they  used  Oregon  hemp,  strands 
of  the  grape,  strings  of  Indian 
hemp.  Sedge  (carox)  root-stock? 
and  Ceanothus  for  its  long 
flexible  shoots.  The  weaver  had 
valuable  material.  At  Little  lake 
they  u.=;ed  to  collect  the  roots  of 
the  red  fir  and  the  digger  pine,  also 
of  some  species  of  oak.  Btit  the 
willow  shoot  and  slough  grass  were 
used  by  all. 

The  majllla  collects  many  kinds 
of  materials,  takes  great  care  in 
preparing  them  for  use  till  in  per- 
fect condition.  She  has  no  tools 
to  use  except  a  bone  a^srl  from 
some  bird  or  antmal,  a  very  person- 
al possession,  and  buried  with  the 
weaver.  One  other  aid  she  had — 
her  art  instinct,  her  patience  and 
experience.  In  the  opinion  of  many 
quite  able  to  judge  fairly,  the  Poma 
weaver  was  superior  to  those  of  all 
other  tribes. 
Gems  of  Delicate  Work 
and  of  Unique  DeMlgn 

Beyond  her  work  for  all  house- 
hold purposes  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  caps  and  musb  bowls,  ol- 
las  and  conical  burden  baskets,  the  * 
Poma  woman  had  a  desire  to  make 
something  fine,  precious  —  almost 
sacred — the  finely  woven  and  high- 
ly decorated  small  baskets,  never 
for  sale,  and  rarely  to  be  seen — 
"jewels."  These  gems  of  delicate 
work  and  of  unique  design,  were 
often  made  round  the  upper  lake. 
Now  the  majilla  collected  the 
brightest  and  choicest  materials  to 
match  her  unequaled  work.  These 
were  chiefly  of  feathers,  wampum 
and  abaloue.  Here  were  the  red 
scalps  of  woodpeckers,  upright 
black  pliimes  of  the  valley  quail 
there  orange  from  the  oriole  and 
green  from  the  mallard  duck,  yel- 
low from  the  meadow  lark,  blue 
from  the  bluebird.  Here  also  was 
redbud  (millay)  and  fern  strings 
from  Adiantum,  but  If  ever  there 
was  need  of  strength  she  would  use 
the  squawberry  (Rhustrlbola). 
white  and  black  threads  for  lines 
pnd  stripes,  everything  she  had  of 
value  was  ready  to  be 
h'^r  money  the  wampum 
clam   sheels. 

With  few  exceptions  the  finest 
baskets  ever  made  were  the  work 
of  the  Gualalas  (Walhallas).  They 
lived  about  twenty  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Russian  river.  They 
had  fine  physiognomies,  prominent 
features  an<J  unusually  strong  bod- 
ies. 

Hnd  Innumerable 
PntternM  and  Designs 

The  Pomas  had  innumerable  pat- 
terns and  designs,  not  drawings  by 
other     people,    for    they    could    not 
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read   or   write.      To     them     it    waa 
enough  to  see.    jThere  were  the  rait 
clouds,  the  mountains,  birds,  beasts 
fishes,  the  design  on  the  skin  of  th4 
rattlesnake,  and  Its  coil. 

People    often    say.     "I    don't    se^ 
where  they  got  their  designs!" 

That  is  quite  likely,  but  th€. 
weaver  found  inspiration  everyJ^ 
^where.  In  the  clouds,  lizards] 
plants,  peaks  of  mountains,  the  fiths 
3f  fish  and  wings  of  birds,  theus 
they  were  conventionalized  to  suitn 
herself.  .^1 

When    she    thought    of   a    basket, 
ft    might     be    a     record.       Men     re-i 
turning   from    hunting,    rest    by   the 
camp  fire.     That  scene  will  remain*, 
centuries      in       museums.      Or      she 
knows   there   are   quail  on   the  lefti 
side  of  the  river.     She  telis  this  on 
her    basket,    in    conventional    birds 
reposing    on    a    conventional    river, 
and    this    design    is    used    perhaps 
only  once  in  her  lifetime. 

No  doubt  there  was  sometimes  a 
spirit  of  rivalry  among  the  basket 
makers.  In  any  case.  It  was  not  for 
speed,  but  for  be^auty  of  design 
and  craftsmanship. 

Originally  Pomas  had  twelve  dif- 
ferent weaves,  at  last  only  seven 
or  eight.  They  were  all  special  and 
difficult  to  describe  without  illus- 
trations. Many  years  ago  a  weaver 
worked  several  months  on  a  bas- 
ket, and  at  the  end  of  every  month 
she  inserted  a  sort  of  autograph 
and  a  date  into  her  coiling  or  twin- 
ing. It  was  formed  of  the  split 
quills  of  a  yellowhammcr's  wing. 
Lieavlngr  Doora  Open  for 
Spirits    to   Ascend 

All  Pomas  used  to  think  there 
a  spirit  in  every  basket  and 
when  it  died  It  could  not  leave 
ascend  to  the  upper  sky  un- 
some  door  (dau)  were  left 
The  penalty  was  to  be  death 
to  the  maker  who  did  not  make 
thit  intentional  break  in  the  de- 
sign.  Nearly   all   old   Poma   baskets 

show   this   dau.  *   ;,  ,,x.. 

The  fine,   feather  decorated  little 
baskets  of  the  Pomas  were  not  o^y 
unequalled,    but    peculiar    to    th<|^. 
All    their    work    was    igood,      even 
plaques.      Sometimes   the   light   seen 
through  a  plate-like  weave,  was  lilce 
Durple  and  gold;  feathers  are  wov- 
en  closely   over     the     stitches     till 
covered.   Some  fine  work  called   for 
the    split    roots    of    the    California 
Nutmeg    (Tumion)      and      the      fine 
fibers  of  the  bulrush   (Scirpus) 
sometimes    the    stems 
One  design  is  almost  common,   that 
nf  the  fret  or  grique  design.  Some- 
times   running    round    is    a    design 
representing    many    butterflies    fly- 
ing Wi^h  and 
hovering   ana 
Some    of 


boxes,'*  were  very  small  and  none 
beyond  fifteen  inches  in  diameter. 
Always  tastefully  decorated  with 
strings  of  wampum,  circle  of  black 
quail  plume?  and  pieces  of  abalone 
shell    suspended.    The    body    of    the 
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Moon   Baskets 

elaborate        designs        are 
as  sun  baskets.  The  outside 
the   writer   remembers,    was 
covered    with    red    feathers, 
above    It   an   edge   of  wampum   then 
a  circle  of  quail  plumes.  Strings  of 
beads    and    pieces    of    abalone    shell 
were"  suspended   from   the  rim.   This 
was   in   Sonoma   county,   near   Stew- 
arts Point.     Some  sun  baskets  fetch 
as  much  as  $600. 

There  is  another  Poma  bask'^t 
much  admired,  known  as  the  moon 
basket,  the  dowy  pekah,  a  plate 
shaped  Invention  enclosing  a  beau- 
tiful and  surprising  light.  The  va- 
rious feathers,  as  of  the  mallard 
duck  and  of  the  woodpecker,  arc 
blended  like  pigments,  the  rim  wa.«; 
encircled  with  wampum  and  quail 
plumes,  pendant  beads,  pieces  of 
bright  abalone  suggest  the  twinkle 
of  fishes  swimming  or  sometimes 
of  stars. 

Such  work  can  never  be  dupli- 
cated. It  is  exceedingly  strange 
that  any  people,  with  such  heredity 
and  environment,  in  so  secluded  .-i 
place,  so  remote  from  every  kind 
of  civilization  and  without  any 
outside  resources,  should  develop 
such  an  art  and  cherish  it.  It  was 
not  the  demand  of  a  necessity,  but 
•Ahe    pursuit   of  an    "ideal." 
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different  language  not  u.iderstood 
by  near  neighbors,  and  not  merely 
a  dialect  of  one  perfected  language. 

So  also  they  differed  radically 
In  local  customs,  as  for  instance 
the  Indians  at  Monterey  shaved 
their  heads,  while  near  Santa  Bar- 
bara they  wore  their  hair  long  and 
took   pride   in    its   length. 

Up    to    1S40    the    interior    of   Call- 


Built  Xo  House*,  "Wore  No  Clothes 

1'hey  found  a  numerous  popula- 
tion larking  well  ntgh  everything. 
A  people  who  built  no  houses;  who 
Tvore  no  clothes,  not  from  poverty 
or  lack  of  materials,  but  from 
sheer  indifference;  men  who  daubed 
their  bodies  with  red 
paint,  and  women  who 
need  not  be  said  these 
not  grow  any 
boats;   they  did 


and  black 
tattobed.   It 

people  did 
food.  They  had  no 
not  hunt  big  game, 


or  ride  on  horseback.  The  writer 
has  ^nown  men  wbo  saw  them  cut 
down  small  trees  with  stone  axes 
an<|  bnrn  down  oaks  in  order  to 
get  thftir  acorns. 

They  were  poor.  They  had  no  re- 
ligion, morals  or  traditions,  and 
seemed  to  Impartial  explorers,  like 
Vancouver,  to  be  among  the  lowest 
types  of  humanity  —  less  thf  n 
beasts. 

Yet  thev  were  living  in  a  coun- 
try as  mild  as  that  of  Greece  and 
in  the  latitude  of  Athens  and 
Smyrna.  Bancroft  asks  why  they 
should  have  .sunk  so  low  and  re- 
flects that  2000  years  before,  a  few 
people  in  Athens  had  reached  the 
hi^rhest  development  in  philosophy, 
literature    and    art,    left    an    endur- 

absolutely      perfect 
beloved      ruins      of 
the    violet   crown." 
people    of    the    Call- 
all  their  time  In 
miserable      food. 
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They  w^re  generally  ugly  and 
nearly  black,  lazy  and  unwarlike. 
Of  course,  sometimes  they  had  to^ 
fight,  and  once  at  least  drove  back 
pome  Spanish  soldiers  led  by  M.  G, 
Vallejo.  But  they  had  no  toma- 
hawks, nor  did '  'they  torture  or 
scjjjii  enemies.  They  did  not  even 
smoke  the  pipe  of  peace,  or  of  the 
council. 
The   Pomas,  a    Notable   Exception 

There  was  'one  exception  —  one. 
tribe  which  was  indigenous  to  the 
locality  around  Clear  lake  and  Pot- 
ter valley  at  the  head  of  the*  Rus- 
sian river.  They  are  kno\yn  to  us 
> as  the  Pomas,  of  many  small  com- 
munities, each  with  a  different 
Iangua9«;  not  in  any  way  like 
those  of  their  neighbors,  the  Con- 
cows   and   Wylachies. 

There  were  many  independent 
tribes  of  this  Poma  stock  in  the 
valleys  of  Lake  and  Mendocino 
counties.  Each  had  a  distinctive 
prefix  to  the  word  Po,  earth,  and 
ma,  people,  as  Usal  Poma  of  the 
TJsal  Creek;  Shelbane  Poma,  neigh- 
boring people  living  in  the  Sher-. 
wood  valley,  others  lived  in  Potter 
and  Redwood  valleys.  Some  lived 
at  Stewart's  Point,  and  near 
streams  anTl  lakes,  and  on  streams 
issuing  from  Clear  lake  to  the 
Coast,   as  at  Gualala. 

They  were  a  tribe  unique  in 
.  many  ways.  Scholars  call  them 
Diggers,  but  in  mentality  they  are 
different  from  all  other  Digger  In- 
dians. They  were  not  influenced  at 
first  by  w^hlte  men,  not  by  the  fur 
hunt^s  from  the  North,  or  the 
Russians  at  Fort  Ross,  down  to 
1840,  or  by  Mexican  soldiers,  or 
Franciscan    Friars. 

We  cannot  trace  their  history 
beyond  their  present  valleys.  They 
asked  nothing  of  others,  and  called 
themselves  Poma  Poma,  people  of 
the  people,  of  Potter  valley.  Yet 
incosning  whites  drove  some  away, 
who,  like  the  Yukai,  migrated  to 
!Srendocino  county,  near  where 
Ukiah  is  now,  a  peaceful,  indus- 
trious people  who  built  conical 
wigwa;ms  of  slabs  of  redwood  bark. 

For  food  they  depended  on  the 
extraordinary  quantity  of  fish  In 
the  streams  and  in  Clenr  lake.  But 
down  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Poma  Indians  still  pre- 
ferred the  acorns  and  tso  clover 
and  wild  mustard,  and  venison, 
also  seeds,  roots,  bulbs,  tule  roots,  ! 
berries  and  nuts. 
A    Finer   Tribe   Thrni   the   Others 

Pomas  physically  were  a  finer 
tr'be  than  others.  The  men  were 
tall  and  powerful,  although  the 
women  were  short  and  bent  with 
Jifelong  hard  labor.  The  men 
g-ambled,  but  whatever  dancing 
tViey  did  was  of  a  religious  nature, 
fd^r  no  Indian  ever  dances  for 
pU^asure. 

'Vhough  now  they  bury  their  dead, 
fortnerly  they  were  cremated.  With 
the  deceased,  all  his  belongings 
wora  also  burnt,  even  his  arrows 
nnd  f^'sh  hooks,  and  if  the  house  was 
not  liurnt  it  was  moved  to  ?ome 
other  place.  But  on  the  breast  they 
put  a    nasket  which  contained  some 


little  memento.  These  funeral  bas- 
kets were  ornamented  with  crude 
symbols  of  sun  and  mooji  to  light 
him  on  his  journey. 

They  had  few  industries  beyond 
the  wampum  made  of  clam  shells 
from  Bodega  bay,  some  of  mag- 
nesite,  head  dresses  and  ornaments 
of  obsidian  volcanic  glass.  But 
their  great  and  distinctive  indus- 
try was  basketry.  By  this  industry 
they  are  classed  with  the  Navajos 
as  a  self-supportinng.  skillful  peo- 
ple. 

Superior    Banket    Wearers   . 

The  Pomas  used  to  say  they  had 
no  history,  that  they  had  their 
origin  there  where  they  lived,  and 
that  when  they  were  created  they 
were  supplied  with  food  in  covered 
water-tight  baskets,  and  that  these 
had  been  their  models  for  all  their 
subsequent    work. 

This  kind  of  basket  depends  upon 
its  texture,  the  use  of  resin,  partic- 
ularly that  of  the  nut  pine,  and 
some  asphaltum.  As  to  the  materials 
used  in  baskerty,  the  Pomas  used 
very  many.  The  writer  walking, 
riding  and  living  with  Indians,  was 
often  surprised  at  the  Intimate 
knowledge  they  had  of  every  plant 
In  sight,  whether  for  food  use  or 
medicine.  ' 

They  select  their  materials  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  basket  to  be 
made^ — a  course,  yet  well-made  bas- 
ket for  use  In  the  home,  or  for  sale, 
or  whether  it  was  to  be  a  "gem" 
or  heirloom,  never  to  be  sold.  Geri' 
oraMy  thoy  used  the  stalks  of  the 
aromatic  sumach,  fibres  of  several 
plants,  roots  of  the  yucca,  shoots'  of 
willows,  stems  of  syringa,  tule 
roots.  For  baskets  for  use  or  for 
sale  they  used  Oregon  hemp,  strands 
of  the  grape,  strings  of  Indian 
hemp.  Sedge  (carox)  root-stock? 
and  Ceanothus  for  its  long 
flexible  shoots.  The  weaver  had 
valuable  material.  At  Little  lake 
they  ujjed  to  collect  the  roots  of 
the  red  fir  and  the  digger  pine,  also 
of  some  species  of  oak.  But  the 
willow  shoot  and  slough  grass  were 
used  by  all. 

The  majllla  collects  many  kinds 
of  materials,  takes  great  care  in 
preparing  them  for  use  till  in  per- 
fect condition.  She  has  no  tools 
to  use  except  a  bone  awl  from 
some  bird  or  animal,  a  very  person- 
al possession,  and  buried  with  the 
weaver.  One  other  aid  she  had — 
her  art  instinct,  her  patience  and 
experience.  In  the  opinion  of  many 
quite  able  to  judge  fairly,  the  Poma 
weaver  was  superior  to  those  of  all 
other  tribes. 
Gems  of  Delicate  Work 
and  of  Unique  Desigm 

Beyond  her  work  for  all  house- 
hold purposes  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  caps  and  musb  bowls,  ol- 
las  and  conical  burden  baskets,  the  - 
Poma  woman  had  a  desire  to  make 
something  fine,  precious  —  almost 
sacred — the  finely  woven  and  high- 
ly decorated  small  baskets,  never 
for  sale,  and  rarely  to  be  seen— 
•jewels."  These  gems  of  delicate 
work  and  of  unique  design,  were 
often  made  round  the  upper  lake 
Now  the  majilla  collected  the 
brightest  and  choicest  materials  to 
match  her  unequaled  work.  These 
were  chiefly  of  feathers,  wampum 
and  abaloue.  Here  were  the  red 
scalps  of  woodpeckers,  uprigh*^ 
Mack  plumes  of  the  valley  quail 
there  orange  from  the  oriole  and 
green  from  the  mallard  duck  yel- 
low from  the  meadow  lark,  blue 
from  the  bluebird.  Here  also  was 
redbud  (millay)  and  fern  strings 
Irom  Adiantum,  but  If  ever  there 
was  need  of  strength  she  would  use 
the  squawberry  (Rhustribola). 
white  and  black  threads  for  lines 
r.nd  stripes,  everything  she  had  of 
value  was  ready  to  be  used,  even 
h^r  money  the  wampum  made  from 
clam   sheels. 

With  few  exceptions  the  finest 
baskets  ever  made  were  the  work 
of  the  Gualalas  (Walhallas).  They 
lived  about  twenty  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Russian  river.  They 
had  fine  physiognomies,  prominent 
features  ancji  unusually  strong  bod- 

Hnd  Iminniernble 
PntternM  nnd   Desigrns 

The  Pomas  had  innumerable  pat- 
terns and  designs,  not  drawings  by 
other    people,    for    they    could    not 


read    or   write.      To     them     it     waai 
enough  to  see.    iThere  were  the  rait 
clouus,  the  mountains,  birds,  beasts 
fishes,  the  design  on  the  skin  of  th<iJ 
rattlesnake,  and  its  coil. 

People    often    say,     "I    don't    se€i 


Where  they  got  their  designs!" 
That     is     quite     likely,     but 


the. 


weaver     found     inspiration     every-f^ 
Where.        In      the     clouds,      lizards] 
plants,  peaks  of  mountains,  the  fiha 
of    fish    and    wings    of    birds,    thens 
they  were   conventionalized   to   suitii 
herself.  " 

t*  ^^,^^   s^^    thought    of   a    basket.! 
it    might     be    a     record.       Men     re-i 
turning   from    hunting,    rest    by   the 
camp  fire.     That  scene  will  remain*. 
,centuries      in      museums.      Or      shej 
knows   there   are   quail   on   the  lefti 
side  of  the  river.     She  tells  this  on 
her    basket,    in    conventional    birds*' 
reposing    on    a    conventional    river,? 
and    this    design     is    used    perhaps 
only  once  in  her  lifetime. 

No  doubt  there  was  sometimes  a 
spirit  of  rivalry  among  the  basket 
makers.  In  any  case,  It  was  not  for 
speed,  but  for  beauty  of  design 
and  craftsmanship. 

Originally  Pomas  had  twelve  dif- 
ferent weaves,  at  last  only  seven 
or  eight.  They  were  all  special  and 
difficult  to  describe  without  Illus- 
trations. Many  years  ago  a  w^javer 
worked  several  months  on  a  bas- 
ket, and  at  the  end  of  every  month 
she  inserted  a  sort  of  autograph 
and  a  date  into  her  coiling  or  twin- 
ing. It  was  formed  of  the  split 
quills  of  a  yellowhammer's  wing. 
Leavingr  Doors  Open  for 
Spirits    to   Ascend 

All  Pomas  used  to  think  there 
was  a  spirit  In  every  basket  and 
that  when  it  died  It  could  not  leavo 
and  ascend  to  the  upper  sky  un- 
less some  door  (dau)  were  left 
open.  The  penalty  was  to  be  death 
the    maker    who    did    not    make 


•^tm 


to 


break    in 
old   Poma 


the    de- 
baskets 


thit  intentional 
sign.  Nearly  all 
show   this   dau. 

The  fine,  feather  decorated  little 
baskets  of  the  Pomas  were  not  o^y 
unequalled,  but  peculiar  to  thfpi. 
All  their  work  was  .good,  even 
plaques.  Sometimes  the  light  seen 
through  a  plate-like  weave,  was  like 
purple  and  gold;  feathers  are  wov- 
en closely  over  the  stitches  till 
covered.  Some  fine  work  called  for 
the  split  roots  of  the  California 
Nutmeg  (Tumion)  and  the  fine 
fibers  of  the  bulrush  (Scirpiis)  and 
sometimes  the  stems  of  Smilax. 
One  design  is  almost  common,  that 
of  the  fret  or  grique  design.  Some- 
times running  round  is  a  design 
representing  many  butterflies  fly- 
inff  high  and  low,  then  high  again. 
Vinvering  and  ziz-zagging  in  flight, 
noveriife^^    their      baskets,      -jew.^l 


Some 


boxes,"  were  very  small  and  none 
beyond  fifteen  inches  in  diameter. 
Always  tastefully  decorated  with 
strings  of  wampum,  circle  of  black 
quail  plume?  and  pieces  of  abalone 
shell  suspended.  The  body  of  the 
basket  of  feathers,  red,  black  and 
yellow. 

Sun  and   Moon  Baskets 

Some      elaborate        designs        are 

known  as  sun  baskets.  The  outside 

i^^r;^'   ^^^  writer   remembers,   was 

r'v^J^^^^i.^^^^^^^  ^^^**^  ^'^^  feathers, 
above  It  an  edge  of  wampum  then 
a  circle  of  quail  plumes.  Strings  of 
beads    and    pieces    of    abalone    shell 

^'t«®4®"|P®^^®<^  ^^^^  the  rim.  This 
rVi?    D   .S^i^iorna   county,   near  Stew- 

„o  ®  ^*L^"^*  -.??"^®  sun  baskets  fetch 
as  much  as  $600. 

There  is  another  Poma  bask'^t 
much  admired,  known  as  the  moon 
o^^f^^i'  *^  dowy  pekah,  a  plate 
shaped  Invention  enclosing  a  beau- 
tiful and  surprising  light.  The  va- 
rious feathers,  as  of  the  mallard 
du^k  and  of  the  woodpecker,  are 
Diended  like  pigments,  the  rim  was 
encircled  with  wampum  and  quail 
Plunies,  pendant  beads,  pieces  of 
#  ^•^-^^^^^"®  suggest  the  twinkle 
or  fishes  swimming  or  sometimes 
of  stars. 

Such  work  can  never  be  dupli- 
cated. It  is  exceedinglv  strange 
that  any  people,  with  such  hereditv 
and  environment,  in  so  secluded  a 
place,  so  remote  from  «verj'  kind 
of  civilization  and  without  anv 
outside  resources,  should  develop 
such  an  art  and  cherish  it.  It  was 
not  the  demand  of  a  necessity,  but 
the   pursuit  of  an    "ideal." 


Proof' thajWiey^roiipV  California 
Indiaiife  kno\^J<rs  the  Apnios,  who 
live/along  the  coast  from  Iho  mouth 
ot/the  Russian  river  to  Jl'ort  Bragg 
^d  inlAiid  to  Clear  Lake,  with 
Ukiah  as  the  center  of  their  activ- 
ities, '  had  r'tes  and  ceremonies 
which  they  adopted. from  the  Pueblo 
Indians   of   the   Southwest,    has   just 

been  revealed  by  E.  M.  Loeb,  re- 
search associate  in  the  dei>artment 
of  anthropology  of  the  University 
of  California,  who  has  been  making 
the  Porno  Indian^  his  special  study 
for   the   past   year. 

**From  my  work  I  have  discover- 
ed that  the  Pomo  Indians  were  at 
the  very  edge  of  the  Pueblo  cul- 
jture,"  said  Loeb.  "Students  of  the 
Indians  of  California  previously 
I  have  never  obtained  evidence  to 
establish    this    fact.* 

The  scientist  explained  that  the 
Pomo  Indians  may  be  considered 
as  a  marginal  people,  a  term  used 
by  anthropologists  to  describe  a 
group  on  the  outskirts  of  a  culture 
center,  yet  influenced  by  this  par- 
ticular   culture. 

*'I  base  my  heli^t  that  these  In- 
dian^ belong  to  the  Pueblo  culture 
upon  certain  peculiar  customs  dis- 
tinctly characteristic  of  all  Indians 
influenced  by  the  Pueblo  manner  of 
life..  The  two  most  important 
things  I  have  found  from  my  year 
of  study  and  observation  of  th 
Pomos  are  that  these  .Indians  had 
matrilineal  recording  and  secret  so- 
cieties in  which  no  other  California 
Indians  indulged.  No  other  Indians 
in  the  state  had  a  matrilineal  form 
of  society,  and  only  with  the  Pomos 
did  the  family  bear  the  name  ofi 
the  mother  instead  of  the  father 
name. 

AiK'ieiit  Customs 

"To     obtain     this     information     i 

was    necessary    to    trace    many    gen 

oologies    among    tho    oldest     Indiana 

living.      As   is   the   case   of   a   societ 

based     upon     matrilineal     recording 

the     mother     was     more     importan 

than   the   father,   and   only   in   a   few 

instances   when   the  father   had   per 

formed  a  great  deed   did  the  family 

adopt    the    name    of    the    man.      Th 

secret    societies    of    the    Pomos    ma 

be     traced     throughout     the     ancien 

cultures    of    Indians    in    both    Nortl 

and    South    America. 

secret     organizations 

only,  having  for   its 

itnating     of     young 

ways  of  manhood. 

resembled   those   of   natives   of   Aus 

tralia. 

"The  other  society  was  for  bot 
men  and  women  and  when  it  wa 
established  was  already  hundredj 
of  years  old.  It  sprung  probabl 
from  the  association  of  medicin 
men  and  women.  The  ceremoni 
were  elaborate  and  included  impo 
sona^ons  of  spirits  and  gods.  D 
Kroiftjer,  in  his  book,  **A  Handboo| 
of  iCalifornia  Indians,'  calls  this  o 
g^zation  the  "Kuksu  Cult,'  b 
use  the  chief  spirit  impersonat 
v,as  a  medicine  man  of  that  nam 
Into  the  Kuksu  ceremonials  we 
introduced  later  a  snake  dance,  si 
ilar  to  that  of  the  Hopis,  and 
uolii    climbing    contest     like    n     fo 


One    of    thes< 

was     for     men 

purpose  the  in 

boys     into     i\v 

The   tribal   ritei 


practiced    by    the    Indians    at    Taos.  I 
Sptiik   Miiiiy   Tongues 

The  California  anthropologist 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  all  the 
material  which  he  has  collectea 
during  the  past  year  and  which  he 
plans  to  incorporate  in  his  book  on 
the  Pomos  dater,  back  before  187U. 
At  that  time,  he  says,  the  modern 
ghost  dance  v/as  introduced  into 
the  ritual  and  surplanted  l:he  older 
Kuksu  ceremony.  The  ghost  dance 
popular  since  1870  came  to  the 
Pomos    from    Nevada. 

^^^^^■■■^^fSmo^^oeb  cieciare( 
belongs  to  the  group  of  Indians  who 
speaks       seven       different       dialects^ 
which   are   all   closely   related.       li 
name     is     a     linguistic     and     i^ot /a 
tribal  one,  but  it  is  Uiejni^ise^^ 
ethiioloj 


•  «vta  h^sx.  c*^^, 
REPUBUCAN 


.f^*'^' 


w'swim-  Point,    on 

oma  county   In- 

that I  section-  will 


COAST  INDIANS 
BVILD  SGHOOL 

SatVirdaj^t 
the  coast,   mj^ 

dian   reside i^  i  ,   »       ^ 

hold   a   big    field   day  'to    celebrate 
the   complt'tiou  of  tli^  scliooHiouso. 

The  c^hnnl  is  thei^rst„Xadlaii| 
school  in  the  eoun^ancL,iiaS- beei¥ 
"  .^.npietely  ))iiT!l"and  furnished  by 
t.he  Indians. 

The"  Indians  hewed  out  the  red- 
wood logs  j^or  the  liou.se,  as  well 
as  splitting  the  .shingles.  The  red- 
wood material  was  furnished  in 
the  rough  by  the  Wheeler  Red- 
wood   Lumber   company. 

A  two -room  residence  for  the 
teacher  of  the  new  school  is  under 
eourse  of  construction  by  the  In- 
dians. 


^Pomo  Indians  Used  Pueblo 

emonks  In  This  County 


Proof     th 
fornia      Ind 
Pomos.    who 


of    Cali- 


the  group 
ns  known  as  the 
live  along  the  coast 
from  the  mouth  of  tiie  Russian 
river  to  Fort  Bragg  and  Inland 
to  Clear  Lake,  with  Ukiah  as  th^ 
center  of  tlieir  activities,  had  rites 
and  ceremonies  which  they  adopt- 
ed from  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  th- 
Southwest,  has  just  been  revealed 
J>y  E.  M.  Loeb,  research  associate 
in  the  department  of  anthropology 
at  the  University  of  California,^ 
who  has  been  making  the  Pomo 
Indians  his  special  study  for  the 
past  year. 

^TFrom     my     work     I    have     dis- 
covered    that     the     Pomo     Indians 
were     at     the     very     edge     of     the 
Pueblo   culture,"   said  Loeb.     "Stu- 
dents  of   the   Indians   of    California 
previously     have     never     obtained 
e\idence    to    establish    this    fact." 
Were    Mapginal     Race    • 
The   scientist   explained   that    the 
Pomo    Indians    may    be  .considered 
as  a  marginal  people,  a  term  ui4ed 
by.  anthropologists    to    describe     i 
group    on    the    outskirts    of    a    cul- 
ture center,  yet  influenced  by  this 
particu'.ar    culture. 

"I  base  my  belief  that  these 
Indians  ]3elonged  to  the  Pueblo 
culture  upon  certain  peculiar  cus- 
toms distinctly  characteristic  yf 
all  Indians  influenced  by  the 
Puel:>lo  manner  of  life.  No  other 
Indians  in  the  state  had  a  mat- 
rilineal form  of  society,  and  on:y 
with  the  Pomos  did  the  family 
bear  the  name  of  the  mother  in- 
stead of  the  father's  name. 
Traced  Genealogies 
*To  obtain  thi*s  information  it  j 
was  necessary  to  tracd  -many 
genealogies  among  the  oldest  In- 
dians living.'"  As  is  the  case  of 
a  society  based  upon  matrilineal 
recording,  the  mother  was  more 
important  than  the  father,  and 
only  in  a  few  instances  when  thf 
father  had  performed  :i  great  deed 
did    the    family    adopt    th*-   iKinn*   of 

the    man. 

"The  secret  societies  of  the 
i^omos  may  be  traced  throughoul 
the  ancient  tultures  of  Indians 
In   botli   in   North   and    S<»uili    Am*" - 


ica.  One  of  these  secret  organ- 
izations was  for  men  only,  hav- 
ing for  its  purpose  the  initiating 
of  voung  boys  into  .the  ways  of 
manhood.  The  tribal  rites  re- 
sembled those  of  natives  of  .\u- 
stralia. 

"The   other   society   was   for   both 
men   and   women   and  when    it    was 
established    was    already    hundred^ 
of    years    old.      It    si)ryng   probably 
from    the    association    of    n^dicino 
men  and   women.     The   ceremoni*^? 
were    elaborate "  and    included    im- 
personations   of    spirits    and    gotls. 
Dr.  Kroeber,   in  his  book.   "A  Hand- 
book   of    California    Indians."    calls 
this-  organization  the  "Kuksu  Cult." 
because  the   chief   spirit   Imperson- 
ated  was   a   medicine   man   of   that 
name.     Into  the  Kuksu  ceremonials 
were     introduced      later     a     snake 
dance,  similar  to  that  of  the  Hopis 
and    a    pole    climbing    contest    like 
a    feat     practiced     by     the     Indi-ins 
at    Taos." 

Tiie  name  -Ponio,  Loel>  ^\<" 
clared,  belongs  to  the  group  of 
Indians  who  speak  seven  different 
dialects  which  are  all  cloj^ely  re- 
lated. The  "name  is  a  lingrdstlv' 
^nd  not  a  tribali  one,  but  it  is 
the  one  used  by  ethnologists.  L 
t>ointe(l   out. 
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Mentor  to  Indians 

MISS  LOUISA  CLARK,  through  whose  efforts  a  schoolhouse 
also  shown  below,  was  obtained  for  Indians  at  Stewart's  Point  and 
their  education  insured.  The  schoolhouse  represents  the  reward  of 
the  woman's  untiring  work  in  behalf  of  the  Indians. 


?v:: 


Indians'  Education  Made  Possible 
>y  Untiring  Efforts  of  One  Woman 


STEWARTS     POINT,     Oct.     2. 

How  she  struggled  to  secure  funds 

to   build  a   rustic  schoolhouse  here 

for  the  children   of  the  Kashia   In- 

dian  tribe  was  told  by  Miss  Louisa 
Clark,  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  upon  a  recent  visit  to  the 
completed  school   here. 

Three  years  nf^o  Miss  Clark  real- 
ized that  the  call  of  service  de- 
manded a  school  for  the  remainder 
of  what  had  once  been  a  powerful 
tribe.  She  learned  after  a  survey 
that  about  200  of  the  Kashias  had 
hidden  when  the  whlTe*  "invaders 
drove  the  remainder  of  them 
North  in  the  early  days.  There  are 
|al>out  101  of  them  at  present, 
mostly  in  this  county.  She  found 
lit  an  almost  insurmountable  task 
to  finance  the  building,  as  neither 
Icounty,  state  nor  federal  money  is 
lavailable  for  Indian  school  houses. 

The    preliminary    survey    showed 


the  tribe  scattered,  but  after  a  dili- 
gent seai'ch  Miss  Clark  found  the 
leaders  of  the  tribe  willing  to  aid. 
She  secured  the  promise  that  they 
would  leave  the  women  and  chil- 
dren on  the  reservation  eight 
months  a  year.  The  government 
agreed  to  pay  60  cents  a  day  per 
pupil  after  she  had  had  them  in 
school  three  months.  So  she  en- 
gaged an  old  man  and  he  started 
teaching  them  in  the  open,  with 
only  unfinished  logs  for  desks. 

Twenty  boys  formed  the  first 
class,  ranging  in  age  from  6  to  10 
years  of  age.  A  San  Francisco  man 
gave  them  a  giant  redwood  tree 
and  from  this  the  Indians  cut  tim- 
bers and  shakes  for  the  school 
house.  It  is  now  conT)leted  and 
the  Indians  are  proud  of  their 
w  rk,  according  to  Miss  Clark. 
There  seems  to  be  no  prejudice 
against  the  younger  generatii 
having  a  white  man's  education 


■p 


URIAL 


GIVES  U 


OUND 

ELICS 


u3^vv.TCx,  Nov.  6.  — While 
engaged^  inTcUgging  sand  for  the 
pits  and  /)r  ballasting  the  road 
bed  of  the  railroad  of  the  Men- 
docino Lumber  Company  mill,  Pete 
Donohue  and  others  working  with 
him  made  gruesome  and  interesting- 
discoveries  when,  in  the  progress 
of  their  work,  they  dug  into  what 
appears  to  be  an  old  Indian  bury- 
ing ground.  They  uncovered 
beads,  arrow  heads,  portions*  of  an 
old  blanket,  a  couple  of  moccasins 
in  a  fair  state  of  preservation  and 
a  few  bones,  including^  the  skull 
of    an    Indian. 


There  are  many  residents  on  the 
coa?t  who  remember  the  Tndian 
ran.cheria  on  the  flat,  where  at 
one    time,    there    w^as    quite  - 

tlemcnt.  Poker  riill  and  ;-.::^-i'" 
were  the  last  to  give  up  the  ben -h 
as  their  home.  Lizzie  was  alivo 
and  making  her  homo  at  a  ranch- 
eria  near  Ukiah  a  few  years  ago. 
')ut  she  was  then  very  much  ad- 
vanced.in  years.  "Billy  Indian,"  the 
playmate  of  the  boys  of  40  years 
ago,  lives  near  the  county  seat 
and  never  fails  to  inquire  of  the^ 
white -boy  friends  of  his  earj 
Big  River   days.      


-n 
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U.     of     C.    Anthropologists 

Learn  Rules  of  Tunkun  Hai, 

Old  Porno  Play. 


BERKELET.  Oct.  9. — Can  it  be 
that  two  of  America's  best  loved 
sports,  football  and  baseball,  really 
had  their  origin  among  the  CaU- 
fornla  Indian  tribes  centuries  be- 
fore Columbus  discovered  Amer- 
ica  ?  * 

Is  it  so  that  the  game  of  "Pukun 
Hal,"  played  in  the  forest  prime- 
val of  the  Porno  Indians,  was  at 
one  and  the  same  time  the  father 
of  football  and  the  mother  of  base- 
ball, and  that  the  redskinned  he- 
roes of  centuries  ago  were  really 
the  forerunners  of  the  modern 
Babe  Ruth  and  Red  Grange? 

The  questions  were  raised  today 
In  the  University  of  California  an- 
thropology department,  upon  pub- 
lication of  a  pamphlet  entitled  "In- 
dian Folkways  of  the  Porno 
Group."  A  description  of  *'Pukun 
Hal,"  almost  forgotten  game  of 
the  Indians,  in  which  a  laurel  knot 
served  as  a  baJi  a  stick  resembling 
the  modern  baseball  bat  was  used 
and  arched  goal  posters  were  set 
at  either  end  of  a  field  a  half  mile 
in  length,  is  one  of  the  features  of 
the  book,  which  was  edited  by 
Edwin  M.  Loeb,  research  associate 
in  anthropology. 
'    OliD  INDIANS  TEIili  RUIiES. 

Piecing  together  bits  of  inform- 
ation gathered  from  tottering  old 
Indians  who  will  soon  be  in  their 
graves,  members  of  the  university 
anthropology  department  gathered 
material,  the  publication  of  which 
renders  certain  the  preservation  of 
the  folk  lore  of  a  race  which  Is 
practically  extinct. 

Here  is  a  more  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  *'Pukun  Hai"  as  given  by 

Loeb: 

*'Each  player  had  a  straight  stick 
some  four  feet  long  by  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  diameter.  In  more  mod- 
ern times  a  crooked  stick  like  a 
golf  club  was  used.  The  ball  was 
made  froni  the  knob  that  grew  un- 
der the  bark  on  exposed  roots  of 
the  California  laurel.  This  knob 
was  cut  out  and  placed  in  hot  ashes 
for  a  week  or  two  in  order  to  hard- 
en it. 

FIEL.D  HALF  3IILE  LONG. 

"Goal  lines  were  drawn  from 
one-fourth  to  one-half  of  a  mile 
apart.  On  each  of  these  goal  lines 
two  green  sapplings  were  set  six  or 
eight  feet  apart  with  the  tops  bent 
inward  and  lashed  together,  mak- 
ing an  arch.  The  object  of  the 
game  was  to  drive  the  ball  through 
the  goal  defended  by  the  opposing 
team.  One  goal  constituted  a  game. 
If  a  player  had  the  opportunity  he 
might  pick  up  the  ball  and  bat  it 
like  a  baseball  in  the  direction  of 
the  opponent's  goal.  As  can  read- 
trying  to  the  players'  endurance. 
It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for 
players  to  faint  from  over-exertion. 
At  the  cgnclusion  of  the  game  a 
plunge  was  taken  m  some  lake  or 
creek." 
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The     claims 
[ndians  of  Lake  county  foreland 
^hich    they    claim    the    govem- 
|ment,has  deprived  them  of  under 
m  agreement  that  was  not  kept, 
ill  be  laid  before  the  Indian 
jbureau   in   Washington   by   Big 
jChief  Horse  White  Eagle,   104* 
year-old  chief  of  the  All  Ameri- 
can Indians,  as  the  result  of  a 
conference  held  in   Santa   Rosa 
Saturday    between    tlie    famous 
Osage  lecturer  and  Tom  Johnson, 
Pomo    chief,    according    to    the 
I  Press  Democrat  of  Santa  Rosa. 

Chief  Tom  Johnson,  who  is  a 
native  of  Lake  county,  born  in  Lower 
Lake,  has  been  in  Sebastopol  the 
past  few  months.  He  spent  several 
<Kys  in  Santa  Rosa  with  the  Big 
phief  and  was  assured  that  the  ease 
of  the  Lake  county  Indians  would 
be  taken  up  by  the  government. 

"Chief  Tom''  was  also,  imited  by 
White  Horse  Eagle  to  come  to  Okla- 
homa next  summer  and  sit  in  the 
council  of  the  Osages. 

The  aged'  chief,  who  is  visiting 
the  coast,  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  and 
spjaks  English  perfectly.  •  He  is  an 
orlained ,  Presbyterian  minister  and 
his  word  is  highly  regarded  in  the 
cabinet  at"  Washington,  being  firsi 
^f  the  "bi^  feur"  Indians  o) 
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The   clakns  of  the   fj'oino   Indians 
lof  Lake  county  for  land  which  they 
jsay  the     government     has     deprived 
Ithem    of    under    an    agreement   that 
|was  not  kept  will  be  laid  before  the 
[ndian  bureau  in  Washington  by  Big 
;hief  Horse  White  Eagle,   104-year- 
dd    chief   of  the   All   American    In- 
lians,  as  the  result  of  a  conference 
it   Santa   Rosa   between   the   famous 
|Osage    lecturer    and    Tom    Johnson, 
*omo  chief.     Johnson  went  to  Santa 
losa   from    Sebastapol   to    meet   the 
lig  Chief  and  was  assured  that  their 
;ase  would  be  taken  up  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Chief  Tom,  who  was  born  at  Low- 
er Lake,  was  also  invited  by  Horse 
hite   Eagle  to   come  to    Oklahoma 
lext  summer  and  sit  in  the  council 
)f  the  sages. 

Big  Chief,  an  ordained  Presbyter- 
jian  minister,  first  of  the  "Big  four" 
[ndians   of   America,   whose   word   is 
lighly    regarded    in    the    cabinet    at 
ashington.     He  is  a  Yale  graduate, 
rho  has  known  every  president  since 
iincoln    and    has    been    received    by 
'oyalty  and  is  a  gifted  speaker. 
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Prof.  E.  Ri;  uiiiFsr  J;^^ 

Tells  of  Porno  Life  in  His 
Latest  Book 

Moth6ri-ln-law,  fatheri  -  In  -  law 
and  r«latlon«-ln-law  generally  may 
not  rank  above  privates  in  the 
homea  of  some  young  couples  of 
I  this  generation,  but  they  had  a  lot 
of  authority  In  California  before  the 
coming  of  the  white  man. 

Prof.  E.  M.  Loeb,  research  asso- 
ciate In  anthropology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  makes  that 
plain  In  his  book,  "Ponio  Folkways  " 
Just  issued  by  the  University  Pres's^ 
The  book  constitutes  an  exhaus- 
tive research  into  the  ways  of  the 
primitive  Pomo  Indians  that  inhab- 
ited  the  coast  counties. 

SHOWED  RESPECT 

Toung  married  folk  In  those  days 
accorded  their  In-laws  much  re- 
spect, even  going  so  far  as  to  per- 
mit their  mothers-in-law  to  wash 
their  faces  twice  daily  for  two 
weeks  following  the  wedding  cere- 
mony, Loeb  reveals. 

Then  consider  this! 
"The  married  couple  averted  their 
faces  when  they  talked  with  their 
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There  belii^  no  dlverce  courts  in 
those  primitive    days,     the     people 
concerned   generally  acted   as   they 
fhou&ht  best,  and  Loeb  recounts  one 
case    in   which    a   wife,    suspecting 
that  her  husband    was    permitting 
lis  affections  to  stray,  resor€ed  to 
novel  means  of  panlshment. 
"The  husband  had  failed  to  come 
[home  for  the  night  -nd  claimed  that 
he  had  passed  the  time  at  the  In- 
dian   clubhouse.     The    wife,    how- 
lever,  knew  better;   "at  she,  crafty 
woman,  concealed  her  suspicions. 
WEIRD   PUNISHMENT 

•*In  her  accustomed  mild  tone 
she  requested  her  spouse  to  lay  his 
head  on  her  lap,  that  she  might  pull 
out  the  od.^  hairs  in  his  eyebrows 
and  thus  dandify  his  appearance. 

"Unsuspectingly       the       husband 
Icomplied  with  the  wife's  request. 

"Shortly    afterwards    when     the 
I  husband  entered   the  sweat  house, 
what  an  uproar  there  was! 

"Not  a  hair  was  left  in  the  eye- 
brows of  the  unfortunate  man,  and 
his  misdemeanor  and  his  punish^ 
inent  stood  revealed  to  the  entj^ 
Uribe." 
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'relations-lnJ^  >£  the   elSer   gen- 

eration.  .-^ 

*Tho  cbifaren-in-law  aid  not 
fipeal:  lo)*dly.  they  talked  gently 
with  their  parents-in-law. 

**The  polite  form  of  address  was 
,  -used  by  the  children-in-law." 
1  TO  GET  ACQUAINTED 

The  washing  of  faces,  however, 
was  not  done  as  an  exhibition  of 
authorUy  but  "for  the  purpose  of 
getting  acquainted  with  the  new 
member  of  the  household." 

The  Aswly  married  couple,  L«oeb 
gays,  stayed  first  with  the  bride's 
pp  rents.  If  the  man's  father  were 
a  rich  man  or  a  chief,  they  were 
apt  to  stay  with  him. 

Despite   this   continual  proximity 
to    the   In-laws,    however,    divorces 
i  were  infrequent. 
'        CHfLDRHN  WfTH  MOTHER 

"If  a  man  did  not  agree  with  his 
wife  bd  left  her.  He  usually  left 
the  children  with  the  mother.  If  a 
woman  left  a  man  she  took  the 
children  with  her." 

Divorce  customs  diifered  among 
various  tribes,  and  the  Coast  Cen- 
tral Pomo  Indians  dealt  with  the 
situation  in  the  following  uncere- 
monial  manner: 

"If  a  woman  was  living  with  her 
people  and  took  offense  at  her  liils- 
band,  she  told  him  to  get  out  of 
the  house. 

"If  the  people  were  living  with  the 
man's  family,  the  husband  could 
order  the  woman  out  of  the  house. 

"The    children    remained    in    the 

home  where  they  were  at  the  time 

of  the   separation,   either  with   the 

usband's  family  or  with  the  wife's 

amily." 

NO  DIVORCE  COURTS 

There  being  no  divorce  courts  in 
;hose  primitive  days,  the  people 
oncerned  generally  acted  as  they 
bought  best,  and  Loeb  recounts  one 
;ase  in  which  a  wife,  suspecting 
hat  her  husband  was  permitting 
is  affections  to  stray,  resorfed  to 

novel  means  of  punishment. 

"The  husband  had  failed  to  come 
home  for  the  night  -nd  claimed  that 
he  had  passed  the  time  at  the  In- 
dian clubhouse.  The  wife,  how- 
ever, knew  better:  "at  she,  crafty 
woman,  concealed  her  suspicions. 
WEIRD    PUNISHMENT 

"In  her  accustomed  mild  tone 
iBhe  requested  her  spouse  to  lay  his 
head  on  her  lap,  that  she  might  pull 
cut  the  odv^  hairs  in  his  eyebrows 
and  thus  dandify  his  appearance. 

"Unsuspectingly  the  husband 
complied  with  the  wife's  request. 

"Shortly  afterwards  when  the 
husband  entered  the  sweat  house, 
what  an  uproar  there  was! 

"Not  a  hair  was  left  in  the  eye- 
brows of  the  unfortunate  man,  and 
his  misdemeanor  and  his  punish-^ 
ment  stood  revealed  to  the  entire 
tribe." 
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Pur^s  Will  Attract  The 

Red  Men  From  All 

Over  Coast 

aWRSEOiTHieilllLES'l 

*  ■  .  ■ 

Marathon   Starling   At 

Grants  Pats,  Oregon 

Enils  In  "the  City 


The  vaunted  endurance  of  Indian 
runners  will  be  put  to  a  severef  test 
in  the  north  of  bay  counties  in  May, 
when  the  longest  marathon  race  ever 
held  will  be  run  over  the  entire  length 
of  the  Redwood  Highway,  480  miles. 

All  To  Compete. 

Prizes  totalling  $2,000  will  be  ^et 
up  for  the  runners  who  cover  the 
distance  between  San  Francisco,  and 
Orants  Pass,  Oregon,  in  the  fastest 
tim^.  According  to  Harry  Lntgens, 
of  the  San  Rafael  Independent,  all 
Indian  tribes  in  the  territory  trav- 
ersed  by  the  highway  havie  been  in- 
vited to  participate,  and  the  Wiipos 
and  Pom  OS  of  Sonoma  county,  the 
tribes  of  Marin  county,  the  Y9kavos 
of  Mendocino  and  Lake  counties,  the 
Hoopas  of  Humboldt  and  the  ^Klam- 
ath  Indians  of  Del  Norte,  and  the  Or- 
egon Cavemen  of  Josephine  county, 
Oregon. 

To  Recall  Old  Thnes. 

Ancient  tribal  customs  and  cele- 
brations are  to  be  revived  in  honor 


of  the  event.  As  the  runners  move 
through  the  communities  along  the 
Redwood  Highway,  they  will  be 
greeted  by  their  tribesmen  with  ap- 
propriate age-old  dances  and  weiitf 
religious  ceremonies  and  incantations. 
Fi|«s  Will  Bwm., 
Signal  fires  will  herald  the  apr 
proach  of  the  runners  at  various 
points  along  this  interstate  l)ighway, 
and  tlie  profi^ress  of  the  event  will  t>o 
relayed  f»>m  one  end  Of  t^e  Redwood 
Bmpire  to  the  other. 
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WILL  REVIVE 

POM0M)IAW 
KUKSU  RITUAL 

^  -^ / 

A  revival  of  the  4-day  ^Kuksu 
ritual  of  the  Porno  Indians  of 
L^ke  coupty  is  being  sponsored  by 
Dr.  A.  L.  Krpeber;  professor  of 
anthropology  at  the  University  of 
California,  and  world  authority  on, 
the  California  IndJaniB. 

"This  ancient  rite/'  says  Dr., 
Kroeber,  "is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting  and  beautiful  of  any  of 
the  Indian  tribes  in  America. 
Its  origin  is  lost  in  antiquity,  but 
there  are  a  few  old  men  of  the! 
tribe  still  living  who  are  willing  to 
reproduce  the  mystic  ritual  for 
I  the  benefit  of  scientists,  and  those 
of  the  general  public  who  are  in- 
terested in  preserving  the  fine  old 
tradition. 

Dances  Little  Known 

|l  "The  Porno  Indians,  whose  bas-l 
ket  weaving  has  never  been  sur- 
passed by  any  tribe,  are  known  all 
;  over  the  world  for  this  handicraft. 
The  beauty  of  their  dances  and  re-l 
I  ligious  ceremonials,  however,  are! 
'  known  to  only  a  few  scholars,  for| 
they  have,  up  to  now,  been  kepi 
^  in  the  most  rigid  secrecy  by  th< 
members  of  the  Kuksu  cult,  whos< 
wise  men  were  the  only  ones  ii 
possession  of  the  secrets." 
'  >S€^  For  J«Iy 
-Th^  4-day  ceremonial  which  Dr, 
j  Kroeber  hopes  will  b©  producec 
'  about  the  end  of  July  near  Lu- 
cerne,^ in  Lake  county,  is  already 
jexcrHn^r  much  interest  and  It  is] 
ex|>ected  that  scholars  and  stud- 
ents, not  only  from  Galifornia,  buj 
jfr^tm  Jill  p^rts  of  tli^e  west,  will 
I  make  a  pilgfiiMge  to  l^ke  countyl 
I  during  the  du^t^pn  of  the  fes-J 
jtivai: 

I     All  the  varied' activities  of  thel 
jPonio  Indians,  whose  life  and  man- 
I  ners    differed    greatly    from    the! 
.  other    American    tribes,    will    be 
[  shown  during  the  presentation  of 
,  the  Kuksu  ritual.  The  dances  that 
will   be   presented   will   be   super- 
vised by  Dr.  Kroeber ^s  department! 
of    the    university    to    insure    the 
authenticity  of  every  detail.  Wm. 
Benson,    hereditary    chief  tian    of 
the    Pomo    tribes,    who    ha^    been 
quoted  extensively  in  ethnological 
documents,  will  supervise  the  work 
from  the  Indian  standpoint. 

"It  is  hoped  that  northern  Cal- 
ifornians  will  recognize  the  rich 
store  of  primitive  lore  that  is  at 
their  very  doorstep,"  said  Dr. 
Kroeber.  "The  Pomo  Indians  are 
one  af  the  few  remaining  oases 
of  primitive  life  existing  within 
easy  access  of  a  large  metro- 
politan center.  The  University 
of  California  is  vitally  interested 
in  awakening  the  pijblic  recogm- 
ion  to  this  fact.^'  ^ 
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LAKE  COUNTY  POMO 
TRIBE  10  PERFORM 
AN  ANCIENT  RITEI 


'rem  Anita  Day  Hubbard,  921  Phe- 
m  Building,  San  Francisco. 

A  revival  of  the  4-day  Kuksu 
I  ritual  of  the  Pomo  Indians  of  Lake 
J  county  is  being  sponsored  by  Dr. 
A.  L.  Kroeber,  professor  of  an- 
Ithropology  at  the  University  of 
California,  and  world  authority  on| 
the   California   Indian. 

"This  ancient  rite,"  said  Dr.l 
Kroeber,  "is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  beautiful  of  any  of 
the  Indian  tribes  in  America.  Its| 
origin  is  lost  in  antiquity,  but  there 
are  a  few  old  men  of  the  tribe 
still  living  who  are  willing  to  re- 
produce the  mystic  ritual  for  the 
benefit  of  scientists,  and  those  of 
the  general  public  who  are  inter- 
ested in  preserving  the  fine  old 
tradition. 

"The  Pomo  Indians,  whose  bas- 
ket-weaving has  never  been  sur- 
passed by  any  tribe,  are  known  all 
over  the  world  for  this  handicraft. 
The  beauty  of  their  dances  and 
religious  ceremonials,  however, 
are  known  to  only  a  few  scholars, 
for  they  have,  up  to  now,  been  kept  I 
in  the  most  rigid  secrecy  by  the] 
members  of  the  Kuksu  cult,  whose 
wise  men  were  the  only  ones  in 
possession  of  the  secrets." 

The  4-day  ceremonial  which  Dr. 
Kroeber  hopes  will  be  produced 
about  the  end  of  July  near  Lu- 
cerne, in  Lake  county,  is  already 
exciting  much  interest,  and  it  is 
expected  that  scholars  and  stu^ 
dents,  not  only  from  California, 
but  from  all  parts  of  the  west,  will 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  Lake  county 
during  the  duration  of  the  festival. 

All  the  varied  activities  of  the 
Pomo  Indians,  whose  life  and  man- 
ners differed  greatly  from  the  other 
American  tribes,  will  be  shown 
during  the  presentation  of  the 
Kuksu  ritual.  The  dances  that 
will  be  presented  will  be  supervis- 
ed by  Dr.  Kroeber's  department 
of  the  University  to  insure  the  au- 
therfticity  of  every  detail.  William 
Benson,  hereditary  chieftain  of  the 
Pomo  tribes,  who  has  been  quoted 
extensively  in  ethnological  docu- 
ments, will  supervise  the  work 
from  the  Indian  standpoint. 

"It  is  hoped  that  northern  Cali- 
fornia will  recognize  the  rich  :>tore 
of  primitive  lore  that  is  at  their 
very  door-step,"  said  Dr.  Kroe- 
ber. "The  Pomo  Indians  are  one 
of  the  few  remaining  oases  of  prim- 
itive life  existing  within  easy  ac- 
cess of  a  large  metropolitan  center. 
The  University  of  California  is 
vitally  interested  in  awakening  the 
public    recognition    to   this   fact." 
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Metropolitan  ■  newspapers  have 
been  carrying  news  stories  to  the 
effect  that  anthropologists,  stud- 
ents of  Indian  lore  and  persons 
generally  who  are  interested  in  the 
preservation  for  posterity  of  know- 
ledge of  the  mystic  ritualistic  dan- 
ces of  the  primitive  people  of  the 
state,  are  expected  to  flock  to  Lu- 
cerne some  time  this  summer  to 
v.itness  the  revival  of  the  Anciient 
Kuksu  ritual  of  the  Porno  Indians. 
While  the  dates  for  the  staging 
of  the  mystic  ritual,  characterized 
by  anthropologists  as  having  its 
origin  enshrouded  in  the  past  so 
far  that  knowledge  of  how  it  be- 
cam.e  established  is  lost,  have  not 
!  been  decided  upon.  Dr.  A.  L. 
Kroeber,  professor  of  anthropolo- 
gy at  the  University  of  California, 
who  will  sponsor  the  revival,  is  al- 
!  ready  making  plans  for  the  affair. 
J  Kroeber,  a  well-renowned  au- 
'Jthority  on  the  California  Indians, 
will  be  aided  in  the  presentation 
by  William  Benson,  hereditary 
chief  of  the  Pomo  Indians.  It  is 
expected  that  the  event  will  take 
place  sometime  in  the  latter  part 
of  July. 

The  ceremonial  will  last  for  four 
[days.  All  of  the  varied  activities 
of  this  tribe  of  California  Indians, 
whose  life  and  customs  differ  con- 
siderably from  other  American  In- 
dians, will  be  on  exhibition  during 
the  revival.  The  ancient  dances  of 
the  tribesmen,  both  social  and  re- 
ligious in  significance,  will  be  pre- 
sented in  addition  to  the  impor- 
tant Kuksu  ritual. 

**This  ancient  rite,*'  said  Dr. 
Kroeber,  *'is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  beautiful  of  any  of 
the  Indian  tribes  in  America.  Its 
origin  is  lost  in  antiquity,  but 
there  are  a  few  old  men  of  the 
tribe  still  living  who  are  willing  to 
reproduce  the  mystic  ritual  for  the 
benefit  of  scientists,  and  those  of 
the  general  public  who  are  inter- 
ested in  preserving  the  fine  old 
tradition. 

!  "The  Pomo  Indians,  whose  bas- 
ket weaving  has  never  been  sur- 
passed by  any  tribe,  are  known  all 
over  the  world  for  this  handicraft. 
The  beauty  of  their  dances  and  re- 
ligious ceremonials,  however,  is 
known  only  to  a  few  scholars,  for 
they  have,  up  to  now,  been  kept  in 
the  most  rigid  secrecy  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Kuksu  cult,  whose  wise 
men  were  the  only  ones  in  possess- 
ion of  the  secrets. 

"It  is  hoped  that  northern  Cali- 
fornians  will  recognize  the  rich 
store  ^f  primitive  lore  that  is  at  I 
their  very  doorstep,"  said  Dr.  Kro-| 
eber.  **The  Pomo  Indians  are  one 
of  the  few  remaining  cases  of  pri- 
mitive life  existing  within  easy 
access  of  a  large  metropolitan  cen- 
ter. The  University  of  California 
is  vitally  interested  in  awakening 
the  public  recognition  to  this 
fact." 
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_JIBWS_ 

D.  A,  K.  Present 
€ms  to  Indians 

fTsaS   Rosa   chapter.   Daugh- 
„f  the  American  Revolution, 
zers  oi  ^"®  Ai"^  ,      Gey- 

^ade  a  recent  visit  to   the   W 
serville    reservation,    taKing    & 

'rjnd  clothing.  Qtpwarts 

.  The  Ma  Indian    at  Stew^^^^ 

Wmt    ^^ere    P^esentea    o. 
machine,   purchased  ^yj*/   V  i^. 

^•^i^tn^i:  "by  thi  Santa 
?£^chapter-ho  gave  clothing, 
SSr^l  and  a  pho-ograpb^ 

The  Santa  Rosa  chapter  is  com 
jjsed  of  women  from  that  city 
and  Healdsburg.  ^' 


f 
♦  1 


Cali^ia  Indians 
To  Meet  in  Ukiah 


Indians  from  every  section  of 
northern  CaliArnia  ig'iX v  No" 
'■''tev'^?3XSA|P^ortUo 
trrw:.^5ffle*IXeHc.n  in^ 
r.ians.  Tlv>  ^ssion  has  keen  ca Hefl 
by  the  California  Ind.an  R^^tho,; 
l,ood  to  consider  bills  "^_,Y  n  weU 
congress  pertaining  t"  J'^-l'^!^.  T*' 

fare  work.  ReP'e«*"*«*'''^^„''*  t°e'l 
ens  of  tribes  of  redmen  ^lU  tra^l 
over  the  Redwood  highway  to  the 
conventloOi 


r 


^t ;:" 


SANTA  ROSA  CAUP. 
P?:ESS.  DEMOCRAT 

DECEMBER  24,  1(?>1 


jf^'-*> 


East  Bay  Chapter 
D.A.R.  Sends 
Gift  to  Indians 

A  sewing  machine  purchased 
with  money  from  the  Oakland 
chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  was  recently 
sent  to  the  Kashia  Indians  at 
Stewarts  Point.**^'FRis  gift'  was  the 
outcome  of  an  investigation  made 
through  the  local  chapter  by  the 
east  bay  women  during  a  recent 
visit  In  .Santa   Rosa. 

The  Santa  Rosa  women  added 
gifts  of  clothing  and  material,  and 
a  phonograph,  thus  providing  work 
for  the  women  and  entertainment 
for  the  entire  colony. 

The  influence  of  the  Santa  Rosa 
Chapter  is  being  felt  in  widely 
separated  places  this  year.  A  fort- 
night ago  Mrs.  Stella  Forsyth  sent 
a  package  of  gifts  to  Ohio  for 
Mrs.  Marie  Allen,  California  chap- 
ters' adopted  real  daughter  of  the 
revolution. 

Greetings  and  Christmas  cheer 
were  taken  to  the  County  hospital 
yesterday  by  Mrs.  Mary  O,  Patch - 
ett,  representative  of  the  chapter. 
A  Christmas  tree  decked  with  tin- 
sel and  ornaments  stands  in  one 
of  the  hospital  wards  today  be- 
cause of  the  interest  of  the  D.  A. 
R.  women.  Mrs.  Patchett  and  her 
daughter,  Miss  Docia  Patchett, 
decorated   and   presented    the   tree. 

Mrs.  John  ,EL  Cooper,  member 
of  the  connnittee  on  Indian  citizen- 
ship, followed  a  recent  visit  to  the 
Geyserville  reservation  with  gifts 
and  clothing  for  the  Indians  who 
live  there. 


UKIAH,    CAL 

MAJKCn  16,  193^  '^^'^^ 


Murder 
[»f  Wine 


Three  Indians,  one  of  them  a  17- 
I  year-old  youth  of  this  city,  are  in  the 
county  Jail  at  Santa  Rosa  charged  with 
the  killing  of  a  Sania  Rosa  retired  con- 
tractor. The  Ukiah  Indian  is  Herbert 
Elliott,  who  has  confessed  he  aided  in 
the  murder  while  under  the  influence 
I  of  wine  Friday. 

The  Indians  were  drinking  wine  while 
[sitting  on  the  bank  of  a  creek  in  the 
Sonoma  city  and  when  the  man,  Percy 
Dale  Eckman,  54,  came  along  picked  a 
fight  with  him  and  ducked  him  in  the 
water.    At  first  Edward  Billy,  18  years 
old  and  a  half  brother  of  Elliott,  took 
!all  the  blame  for  the  killing.    Officers, 
however,  found  the  blood-stained  cloth- 
ing of  Elliot  and  another  Indian  named 
Byron    Tillotson    of    Sonoifta    county. 
[Armed  with  this  new  evidence  the  of- 
I  fleers  confronted  the  trio. 

Tears  streamed  down  young  Elliot's 
I  cheeks  as  he  confessed  that  he,  his  half 
brother  Billy,  and  Tillotson  were  equal- 
lly  guilty  of  miu-dering  the  white  man. 
I  He  told  how  the  trio  bludgeoned  Eck- 
|man  with  heavy  clubs  and  then  dragged 
his  senseless  form  into  the  stream. 

Billy,  said  to  be  of  the  Hopland  Billy 
I  family,    who   confessed   Saturday,   at- 
tempting to  shoulder  full  blame  for  the 
flaying,  told  officers  that  his  story  was 
told  in  an  effort  to  shield  Elliot.    In  a 
new  confession  he  corroborated  Elliot's 
[statement  that  all  three  had  a  hand  in  j 
'the  killing. 

Tillotson,  accused  by  the  half  broth^* 
ers  as  having  s^ck  the  first  blow  that 
J  felled  Eckman,  still  denied  that  he  was 
Implicated,  although  he  was  face-to- 
'face  with  Billy  while  the  latter  re- 
jpeated  the  entire  story  of  the  murder 
Saturday. 

According  to  the  story  told  by  Elliot, 
and  later  corroborated  by  Billy,  Elliot 
had  been  thrown  in  the  water  by  Billy 
and  .Tillotson.  When  he  climbed  out 
on  the  bank,  Elliot  said,  he  dared  the 
others  to  throw  Eckman  into  the 
stream.  They  seized  the  contractor, 
whom,  they  claimed,  had  been  drink- 
ing wine  with  them,  and  hurled  him 


jinto  the  cold  water. 

Eckman  became  ired,  and,  on  return- 
ing to  shore,  started  to  swear  and  strike 
at  Tillotson,  the  youth  declared.  Til- 
lotson tben  hit  him  on  the  jaw,  knock- 
ing him  off  his  feet,  according  i,a  El- 
liot. 

"While  he  was  sitting  there,  each 
picked  up  a  club  and  started  to 
beat  him  on  the  head. 

"1  stood  on  one  side  and  Billy 
stood  on  the  other,  and  we  hit  him 
several  times,"  Elliot  was  quoted. 
"Then  Tillotson  grabbed  a  club  and 
beat  him  on  top  of  the  head.  We 
all  hit  hinu'i  t 

Billy  then  dragged  the  senseless  body 
out  into  the  stream.  Elliot  aided  when 
his  half  brother  asked  for  help,  but  quit 
after  helping  drag  the  body  only  a  few 
feet,  he  said.  Billy  continued,  drag- 
ging Eckman  over  the  riffles  to  a  pool 
about  three  feet  deep,  where  he  left 
the  body. 

Sobered  by  the  realization  that  they 
had  killed  a  man,  the  three  Indians 
started  to  quarrel  among  themselves, 
Elliot  said.  The  half  brothers  blamed 
Tillotson  for  striking  the  first  blow, 
and  he,  in  turn,  blamed  the  others  for 
throwing  Eckman  into  the  water  and 
later  attacking  him  with  clubs. 

Several  blows  were  struck  before  the 
three  finally  separated,  Tillotson  re- 
turning to  his  home  at  10  Iowa  street, 
where  he  was  later  arrested,  and  Elliot 
and  Billy  going  to  the  Martin  Huff 
cabin,  near  the  racetrack,  where  they 
were  captured. 

As  his  first  official  act.  Sheriff  Harry 
Patteson  today  signed  a  complaint 
charging  Byron  Tillotson,  26,  Eddy  Bil- 
ly, la,  and  Herbert  EUiot,  17.  with  the 
murder  of  Percy  D.  Eckman  in  Santa 
Rosa  creek  Friday. 

The  three  were  immediately  ar- 
raigned'*before  Justice  of  the  Peace  Lu- 
cien  E.  Fulwider.  Elliot  was  certified 
to  the  juvenile  court.  The  others  will 
face  preliminary  hearing  at  10:00 
o'clock  Monday  mornings 


LAKEPORT  GALfP.   BEE 
PECEMBER  17,  1936 


0  MS  AGE 
illlll  PkSSE 


In  the  death  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Jones, 
on  Tuesday,  Lake  county  has  lost 
one  of  its  oldest  Indian  residentsj 
She  was  in  her  80th  year  an< 
lived  in  the  county  all  of  her  lif< 
and  for  many  years  made  her  hom< 
on  Upper  Scotts  Creek  with  hei 
husband,  Enoch  Jones.  Then 
were  no   children. 

Many    of    the    oldtime    residents 
of  the  community  have  listened  t( 
I  her    interesting   experiences    of    th< 
early   days.     In   1862,   according   ti 
a  story  she  related  to  Al  Riggs  irj 
Scotts  Valley,   she  attended  a  fan- 
dango      m       the       Big       Vallei 
mission.      She    was    only    six    yeari 
lof  age  at  the  time  but  rememberec 
the  tragedy  that  occurred  on  Cleai 
[Lake  when   a  north   wind   capsizec 
Ithe    canoes      of      the    Indians    an< 
Icaused    many    to    lose    their    livesj 
(She    and   three    Indians    in   one    of 
Ithe    canoes    survived. 
I    Her  death  this  week  resulted  froi 
la  heart  spell  and  pneumonia.  Ser- 
[vices    were    held    at    the    Russell 
iFuneral      Home,      Inc.,      yesterda: 
jafternoon    with    Rev.    Arthur    Hy- 
land,     officiating.       Interment     wai 

lade  at  Hartley. 
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:WMWAN  RANCHERIA  SITE . ,. 
B YMER AL  AGENTS  ON  CACHE 

■ —   X  L  -^ 

[One  Hundred  Forty-Three  Aci^s  on  South  Ban] 

Of  Stream  Has  Sacramento  and  S.  F. 

Approval;  Washington  to  Act 

other  Options  to  Be  Closed  Ii 
The  Next  Pew  Weeks  is  the 
Report  From  Capital 


BLUE  LAKE  CAL.  ADVOCATE 

OCTOBER  X5.  1932     .- 
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TirfcATMENT  OF    INDIANS    COlk- 
TINUES  DISQRACEFUL 


>r.; 


■•- 


A  congi^ssional  committee  has  just 
Itivestigated  the  situation  of  the  Ju- 
|-H4ums  in  the  western  part  of  the  Unit- 
•Wd  States  and  reported  that  they  a& 
yg$xse  off  in  California  than  in  aiity 
^tter  state.  That  is  certainly  nothing 
7to  be  proud  of.  Honesty,  however, 
tjiompels  the  statement  that  it  is  not 
CMif omia's  fault.  Nor  is  it  true  that 
t^  Indians  elsewhere  are  ideally  sit- 

When  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  the  interior  p 
Uprea^t  deal  was  heard  about  the  In- 
f^4i»»s,  how  their  admittedly  bad  deal 
fjfi^s  to  be  remedied  and -so  forth.  Notil 
*ftl»lF  has  nothing  been  done,  but  th< 
IIp4ians  today  are  probably  worse  o1 
tiiian  they  have  been  for  many^^years. 
%^kgtdn  honesty  compels  theradmis- 
4^n  that  this  is  not  entirely  tfte  fault 
^t^  the  interior  depa^ment.  It  1$  part- 
^.  the  fault  of  congress.  Nevertheless 

#^^,,  Waiy^.  #B4^^^ordi. 

^i^^  kav^i  ddneri  g^t  dtol  M  de- 

5fivt  and%is  Itf^eiraightl;  t^  take 
^^^«lisiy'%ott^  pjtjw^r  sitiBs 

^IH^  other  assets;  and  to  encroach  up- 
[*«0J|i^?tfae  very  liftiited  legal  sUtus  as  a 

i?|5e  individual  which  the  Indian  has 

w^est. 


r 


*> 
*f? 
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'^^ndians  daij  jbe  %r|e^.  and  jai%d 
^the  Inijpan  Burei|iw|thcpt  ^^• 
i«ft;  they  Wnjie  trilff  wtt^oftl  cdtin- 
-^^record  or  the  right,  of  appeal; 
*py  can  be  impri&pi^  JrapticaU^^ 
a||  the  whin^  of  thos^  in  charge  ^ 
^^^  >  a?i<t  ti^y  p^  dpV  -^in  be,  b^t 
^^  denied  the  ordinary  right  of  civil 

"^hat  all  this  is  wrongs  ^oes  Without 
ing.  But  the  Indian  bureau  goes 
further.  It  interferes  with  tribal 
ceremonies  and  religious  observances; 
it  Bses  money  that  belongs  to  the  In- 
dians without  paying  them  interest 
tif  jriwng  a  proper  accounting;  and  it 
^^?^^%  kidnaps  Indian  children  to 
^P^e  quota  laid  down  for  4lie  In- 
^vSk  schools.     

a"  O^^BJS^SSTc  ^miu^ration 
talgeB^^ofl^dft  iiext  i/&i^h  one  of  the 
^M|hiiig^  It  should  ,dojis  take  steps 
t»  rectify  the  many' Yank  injustices 
tar^hich '  Oiir  WtTiah  warSr  are  liow 
sqQected*   '  ,^'|. 

Ipiei^  apparently  is  nothirigr  to  be 
-e^cted  from  the  Urelent^^itgime, 
^aw  from-  congre«s.  wtil  -  «it^  tiggres- 
^^  and  liberal  Indian  bureau,  takes 

of  affaim-  '  ^  ^        ^ 


A  recommendation  for  the  purchase 
of  property  lying  along  the  south  shon 
of  Cache  creek,  near  the  Lower  Lak( 
highway  bridge,  for  use  as  a  new  ren- 
cheria  for  Lower  Lake  Indians  hf 
been  made  to  the  department  of  In- 
dian Affairs  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  at  Washington  by  the  Sai 
Francisco  agents  of  that  federal  divi- 
sion, according  to  a  message  receivee 
by  The  Observer  from  Sacramento, 
yesterday. 

This  is  one  of  several  parcels  scat-| 
tered  over  the  county  on  which  optioi 
were  taken  by  special  investigators  wh< 
made  numerous  secretive  visits  herel 
to  survey  the  local  situation.  The  story 
of  the  signing  up  of  these  options  was 
told  exclusively  in  The  Observer  inl 
the  issue  of  Decernber  18. 

Investigation  made     yesterday     dis-j 
closed  that  the  first  -parcel  definitely 
recommended  to  Washington  for  pur] 
chase     contains    143     ac\es     and    b^ 
longs   to   JOHN   GARNERS^ 

Mr.  Gamer  would  not  cokjment  ^ 
the  situation,  but   did  not  d^y  tiat 
the   acreage   had  been  optioneavas  a 
site  for  an  Indian  reservation.  N^her 
would  he  give  the  value  of  the  land.^e 
was  f oiund  to  be  planting  grain  on  tBj.e 
property.  ^ 

"If  I  should  sell  it  to  any  one,"  ws 
his  sole  comment,  "I  would  undoubted- 
ly retain  the  crop  rights  for  this  seas- 
n." 

This  piece  of  land  ,lying  beside  a 
main  highway  and  bounded  on  the 
orth  by  a  creek  where  fishing  is  al- 
ays  excellent,  and  with  many  an- 
cient shade  trees,  is  declared  well-ad- 
iapted  to  the  plans  of  the  federal  auth- 
orities in  the  matter  of  building 
houses,  providing  for  agricultural  ac- 
tivities and  the  possible  development 
of  toui'ist  interest  in  Indian  handi- 
crafts. 

Lower  Lake  Indians  yesterday  were 
quick  to  admit  this  to  be  one  of  two 
Lower  Lake  properties  which  they  had 
known  the  government  agents  here 
late  last  autoumn  had  taken  under 
option.  They  declared  they  had  asked 
that  the  Garner  land  be  made  a  first 
choice,  and  that  they  had  themselves 
appealed  to  Garner  to  give  a  release 
for  sale  to  that  acreage. 

The  communication  from  Sacramen- 
to asserted  that  the  investigators  had 
made  the  first  favorable  report  on 
this  property,  that  at  the  capital  there 
had  been  "urther  consideration  and 
eventual  approval,  with  the  matter 
passed  on  to  San  Francisco,  where 
again  there  was  official  endorsement 
with  the  final  decision  referred  to 
Washington,  where  it  is  now  pending. 
Action  on  other  sites  in  the  county 
is  to  be  expected  within  the  next  sev- 
ral  weeks. 
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Indians  To  Have 
Ceremonials  And 
Dance  3  Days 

SULPHUR  BANK.— A  three  day 
pow  pow,  in  which  all  Lake  coun- 
ty Indians  will  participate  and  in 
which  they  will  be  joined  by  others 
from  Mendocino  county  and  else- 
where, will  start  at  sundown  Fri- 
day evening  with  a  great  semi- 
religious  dance,  to  last  all  night, 
and  will  end  on  Sunday  afternoon 
with  "the  big  smoke"  and  a  feast 
of  native  vegetables  and  herbs. 

Many   visitors    are  expected    at 

the  celebration,  for  which  long  and 

laborate   preparations  have   been 

ade  by  the  Indian.  Among  the 
ightsseers  will  be  a  group  of 
raveling  salemen  in  convention  at 
"oberg's  Resort,  who  expect  to  at- 
end  the  Saturday  night  ceremon- 
ial. 

Recently  in  the  auditorium  of 
pper  Lake  high  school  hundreds 
f  Indians  from  a  wide  area 
athered  for  an  evening  session  at 
hich  plans  for  the  festival  were 
rranged  in  detail  and  the  site 
elected  at  Sulphur  Bank. 

The  dances  are  freely  d'l^scrib- 
ed  by  the  Indians  as  in  the  nature 
of  '*war  dances"  but  with  a  religi- 
ous theme  in  which  there  is  much 
appeal  to  the  Great  Father  for 
help  and  guidance.  Another  dance 
is  that  of  propitiation  of  the  gods 
of  the  harvest,  the  growth  of  which 
starts  in  the  spring  season. 

Dancing  will  last  all  of  Friday 
night,  it  will  be  resumed  again  on 
Saturday  evening  at  sundown  and 
continue  until  dawn.  On  Sunday 
afternoon  the  Indians  will  gather 
for  the  "big  smoke",  at  which  na- 
tive tobacco,  grown  and  cured  in 
Lake  county  will  be  consumed.  The 
feast  to  follow  will  embody  neither 
meat  nor  fish  but  will  be  entirely 
of  native  vegetables,  inclusive  ofj 
the  wild  "potato,"  wild  onions  and 
many  others  found  in  the  nearb> 
hilUs   and   valleys.  » 
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I  Lake  County's  Indian 

Population  About  377 


mi^ 


California's  Indians,  crowded  out 
of  their  hunting  grounds  by  white 
men,  and  rapidly  finding  that  they 
cannot  live  by  rod  and  gun  alone, 
hav%  had  to  turn  to  relief  agencies 
for  food. 

The  problem  for  caring  for  In- 
dians has  become  one  of  importance 
in  many  counties  of  the  state,  accord- 
ing to  figures  revealed  by  the  Cafii-^ 
ornia  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion. 

In  Lake  county,   377  Indians  are 
included   in   the   population.     Relief 
'agencies  have  had  to  consider  them 
lin  preparing  aid  for  destitute  famil- 
;  ies.    There  are  very  few,  if  any,  Indi- 
ans in  Napa  county. 

The  federal  office  of  Indian  affairs 
had  been  providing  some  relief,  but 
state  and  county  governments^  have 
been  called  upon  to  aid  tKose  Indian! 
who  can  qualify  under  existing  relief 
statutes. 

California,  according  to  the  last  of- 
ficial estimate,  has  an  Indian  popula- 
tion of  some  22,000-more  than  lOO,- 
000  less  than  it  had  in  the  days  of  tfee 
garly  Spanish  regime.  /^ 
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lians  Want  Part 
In  Pinole  Benef  i 


inst 


nition  of  the  plaintiffs,    Prank    wu- 
Ijams,   Mack   WflUams,     Mary   Eaiiott 

Snot  f  ^'^  "^^  ^^  ^erZ^ 
InS^lt^^"^  r^  *°  '''^^'^^  their 
pS^L  n^."^  ^  ^^^  *>«»«"««  of  the 
PmoIeviUe  trusteeship.  , 

By  a  decfee  of  the  Superior  court  the 
'k!!'"^?"*^  ^^'^  appointed  on  N^vem! 


ber  9,  1934,  to  hold  and  supervise  thei 


Novem 
I  '     -  — ~*  «**vi  oupcrvise  the 

real  property  belonging  to  the  Pinole- 

Iderived       '  ^"'^  ^^^"^  *^^  ^^^'^ 

The   complainants   are     represented 
by  Attorney  Hale  McCowen. 


^A.^ 


:l^'i 


■\.-  'Till' 
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LOCAL  INDIANS 


Yokaia--Olcl  Indian  Name 
"or  Ukiah  Revealed  in  Book 


BERKELEY,  July  26.— Indian 
names  for  some  of  the  thriving  set- 
tlements of  Mendocino  and  Lake 
Counties,  once  the  home  of  50  tribes 
of  gpmQS,  were  disclosed  today  in  a 
volume  issued  by  Prof.  A.  L.  Kroe- 
ber  and  E.  W.  Gifford  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  department  of 
anthropology. 

For  instance,  say  the  two  authors, 
in  a  book  devoted  to  the  cultures  of 
Indian  groups  in  Northwestern  Cali- 
fornia, Willits  was  once  Buldam, 
Ukiah  was  called  Yokaia,  Point 
Arena  was  Icheche  and  Hopland  was 
South  Chanel  as  compared  to  Potter 
Valley  as  North  Shanel. 

Fort  Ross  in  Sonoma  County, 
where  Russians  landed  in  early  1800, 


fwas  known  in  Indian  language  as 

Metini.    Much  of  the  Indian  lore,  the 

university  anthropologists  revealed, 

came  from  Mrs.  Marie  James,  90,  a 
Pomo  Indian  born  at  Fort  Ross  and 
who  remembers  the  Russians  who 
planted  orchards  there. 

Mrs.  James  still  knew  a  few  words 
of  the  Russian  language  and  em- 
phatically declared  she  preferred  the 
Russians  to  later  American  settlers. 
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V.  A.  ^ducofor  u(es 

iX)S  ANGELES,  JuHr  24.— Dr. 
William  Stewart  Young,  7^  one  of 
OccideiHal  CoHege's  foimd^,  died 
of  a  heaH  attack  yesterday 
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Fourteen  personi  —  a  mother, 
father  and  a  dozen  children  -  -  at 
Blue  Lake  today  were  reported 
among  persons  who  will  share  a 
$10,000,000   federal  appropriation. 

The  supreme  court,  according  to 
United  Press  dispatches  from 
Washington,  D.  C,  issued  a  man- 
date directing  the  government  to 
pay  approximately  that  sum  to  the 
Snake  and  Klamath  (Oregon) 
tribes  of  Indians. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boyd  J.  Jackson 
and  their  children  are  members 
of  the  Oregon  tribe  which  is  ex- 
pected to  receive  one-third  of  the 
ordered  appropriation. 

Instead  of  a  per  capita  award, 
the  money  probably  will  be  made 
available  in  the  form  of  finances 
for  improvements,  O.  M.  Boggess, 
Hoopa  reservation  superintendent, 
explained. 

The  supreme  court  last  week 
upheld  the  claims  of  the  Indians 
against  the  government  in  their 
contention  that  Uncle  Sam*  took 
certain  western  lands  from  then) 
illegally. 
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Five  Men  Selected  A; 

Yokayo  Tribe 

Rulers 
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The  Yokayo  Tribe  of  Indians  t 
day    TT?tS""new    tribal    trustees,    bu 
not    women's    suffrage    as    was    ex 
pected  three  months  ago. 

The  tribe's  petition  for  appoint 
ment  of  trustees,  or  chiefs,  amend 
ed  since  filed  in  August  to  rais 
the  number  from  three  to  five  an 
without  the  woman  member  origi 
nally  included  in  the  list,  wa 
granted  Friday  by  Superior  Judg 
W.  D.  L.  Held. 

New  trustees  are  Manuel  Veriael, 

James  Moranda,  Taylor  Mitchell, 
Frank  Luft  and  Steven  Knight. 
They  will  have  tull  charge  of  the 
tribe's  affairs. 

The  three  trustee  candidates 
named  at  a  tribal  meeting  and  list- 
ed when  the  petition  was  first  filed 
were  Clara  Williams,  Veriael  and 
Sam  Williams. 

With  the  matter  of  women's  suf- 
frage and  various  other  political 
angles  known  only  to  the  Indians 
involved,  the  Yokayo  rancheria  five 
miles  southeast  of  Ukiah  on  the  old 
river  road  became  a. hotbed  of  po- 
litical activity,  resembling:  a  party 
national  convention.  Another  tribal* 
larged  group  of  trustee  nominees, 
minus*  the  feminine  member. 

Among  powers  of  the  trustees,  as 
set  forth  in  the  petition,  are:  Power 
to  designate  on  which  portion  of 
the  rancheria  the  Indians  are  to  re- 
side and  to  remo\"»  Indians  refus- 
ing to  live  on  designated  land; 
power  to  exchange  or  sell  rancheria 
property  as  deemed  best  for  tribe; 
full  management  of  property  and 
farming  operations  thereon,  'har- 
vesting and  marketing  of  crpp^ 
and  control  of  all  income'  there- 
from, with  power  to  make 'expendi- 
tures necessary  for  conservation, 
operation  and     protection     of     the 

trust  estate. 

The  tribe  was  first  organized  un- 
der the  trusteeship  in  1881,  but 
death  of  all  the  original  trustees 
resulted  in  the  petition  for  .appoint- 
ment of  the  new  group. 
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CALIFORmA^INDIAN 
HAD  ODD  APPETITE 

Menus    Jiumdeh    Devilfish,    Bar- 
nacles, and  Seaweed 

By  Science  Serrice^  \l 

BERKELEY,  CaU  Feb.  17.— 
People  will  eat  queer  things,  if  they 
have  to— or  if  they  happen  to  like 
them.  The  diet  of  the  Porno  In- 
dians of  the  California  coast  once 
incTOTlftdr  such  marine  delicacies  as 
devilfish,  barnacles,  sea-urchins,  sea- 
anemones,  sea-cucumbers  and  vari- 
ous kinds  of  seaweed,  besides  such 
more  familiar  items  as  lobsters, 
crabs,  mussels  and  abalone. 

Altogether,  fifteen  seashore  ani- 
mal species  and  three  kinds  of  mar- 
ine plants  were  eaten  by  these  In- 
dians, Omer  C.  Stewart  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  has  learned. 
His  investigations  included  ques- 
tioning aged  members  of  the  tribe, 
and  digging  in  the  refuse  mounds 
left  by  many  generations  of  feasters. 
He  reported  his  study  before  the  re- 
cent national  meeting  of  the  science 
honor  society,  Phi  Sigma. 
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'Murder  Case'  Hearing 

Reveals  New 

Facts 


Herbert  Elliott,  17,  Ukiah  Indian 
youth  who  was  one  of  the  trio 
charged  with  murder  of  Percy  D. 
Eckman,  53,  former  Santa  Rosa 
contractor  who  was  beaten  to  death 
on  the  bank  of  Santa  Rosa  creek 
recently,  was  made  a  ward  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  and  committed  to 
the  Preston  School  of  Industry  at 
lone  when  he  appeared  before 
Judge  Milliard  Comstock  Friday,  ac- 
cording to  Attorney  Charles  Kasch, 
who  was  present  to  represent  the 
accused  youth. 

Eddy  Billy.  19,  half  brother  of  El- 
liott, and  Byron  Tillotson,  26,  the 
others  involved,  may  be  allowed  to 
plead  guilty  to  manslaughter,  the 
Sonoma  district  attorney's  office  in- 
timated. 

Testimony  at  Elliott's  hearing  and 

I  reports  of  the  investigating  officers 

j  disclosed  that  Eckman  himself  had 

•furnished    the    liquor   out    of    which 

the   brawl   in   which   he   was   killed, 

according  to  Attorney  Kasch. 

The  hearing  brought  forth  the 
fact  that  Eckman  had  been  released 
from  the  Santa  Rosa  jail  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  he  was  killed,  after 
being  arrested  for  being  drunk  and 
disorderly. 

Elilott  said  that  Eckman  had 
looked  the  three  up,  obtained  mon- 
ey from  them  and  purchased  two 
gallons  of  wine  for  a  party  on  the 
bank  of  Santa  Rosa  creek.  As  the 
drinking  progressed,  the  party  took 
a  ''playful"  trend  and  the  men  took 
turns  throwing  each  other  into  the 

creek. 

Eckman  became  angry  when  he 
was  thrown  in  and  came  out  swear- 
ing and  attempting  to  fight.  EUiott 
said.  The  Indians  struck  back  at 
him  and  when  he  became  uncon- 
scious threw  him  into  the  creek.  It 
was  not  established  whether  Eck- 
man died  from  the  clubbing  or  from 

drowning. 

Officers  said  that  they  suspected 
Eckman  of  furnishing  liquor  to  the 
Indians  during  the  past  five  years. 

Under  the  court  order  Elliott  must 
remain  at  the  Preston  School  un- 
til he  is  21.  at  which  time  he  will  be 
brought   back    for    final   disposition 

of  the  case. 

Elliott  lived  on  the  rancheria 
south  of  town  with  his  aunt.^^rs. 
Rosette.  Williams. 
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Francisca  Ross,  Porno  Indian 
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SANTA  ROSA, 
March  23.  — Blind 
and  so  feeble  she 
can  scarcely  walk 
but  still  mentally 
alert.  That  is 
Francisca  Sally 
Ross,  Porno  In- 
dian who  claims 
that  she  was  born 
on  the  Marin 
shore     125     years 

ago. 

The  old  woman, 
toothless  and  sad- 
ly   in    want    of 
food  and  clothing 
Iwas      discovered 

recently  by  relief 
officials  and 
through  her  niece, 
iMrs.  Ella  Lozinto, 
I  who  acted  as  in- 
terpreter, told  a 
startling  story. 

According  to 
her  claims,  Fran- 
Icisca  was  born  at 
labout  the  time  the   .^^^^^ ,,,... 
(Russians      landed  ||iiii^ 
lat    Fort    Ross,    in 

1811.     When     the 

Spaniards  arrived 
lin     Sonoma     and 

Marin  Counties  in 

1823,    she    claims,  m 

Francisca    was    a 

sizable  girl. 

!    *'I  remember  my 

father,"    she    said. 

**He    was    named 

Juan  by  the  pad- 
res. The  Span- 
iards    hired     my 

father    and    his 

tribesmen  to  bind 

the     wheat.     I  . 

the  »>-- 
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)^i^.^^^^^Y:^■-:^^^  Ro»5.  a  Pon^o  ind.an  who 
village  after  the  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^as  born  about  t.ie  lime  the  Ku9- 
Spaniards    came  j    j^       p^^j  Ross  in  181 1.  was  discov- 

^^?k  tS:    "^'^^  Td.  blind  and  feeble,  in  Sonoma  County  recently. 
Through  the  in-   gj^^  ^\^^^^  to  have  first  seen  the  hght  ot  day  on  tne 
Sdlbout'  s^^v!   Marin  shore  of  San  Francisco  Bay  and  is  known  to 
eral   blue   lines  be  over   100  years  old. 

tatooed  across  her  ^^^.^^  ^^^^  ^j^^^  gO  years  that 

""ThV  was   done   to   keep   young !  she  was  an  old  white-haired  woman 
IndTa""   Sls'Vom     marrying   when  he  first  knew  her. 

"%'thrsyn"?nd'?hen';ubte^  U   ^blanket.  UTped^lfound  her 
X  made  from  Serrte"  and  roots.       "Indian  people  of  my  trjbe  always 


Always  the  mark"  have  remamed. 

While  no  proof  of  the  age  of 
Francisca  Sally  Ross  exists,  except 
in  her  vivid  recollections  of  early 
day  events,  it  is  known  that  she  is 
Imore  than  100  years  of  age. 
'  District  Attorney  W.  F.  Cowan 
,said  that  he  had  learned  through  a 


1  white  rancher  who  had  known  the   Empire. 


sleep  on  the  ground,"  she  said.  "I 
cannot  sleep  in  bed  like  white  man.  I 
There  in  her  squalid  'bedroom 
she  sits  throughout  the  days  and 
nights  possibly  dreaming  of  days 
when  native  cances  plied  the 
waters  of  San  Francisco  Bay  and 
Pomo  Indians  ruled  the   Redwood 


UKIAH,    CAL. 
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Petition      1st    Action^ 

In  Proceeding 

In  35  Years 


Moving  to  re-establish  self-gov- 
ernment, Indians  of  the  Pinoleville 
rancheria  Just  north  of  Ukiah  this 
vi^eck  filed  a  petition  through  At- 
torney Charles  Kasch  for  appoint- 
ment by  Superior  Judge  W.  D.  L. 
Held  of  three  trustees  to  manage 
their  affairs. 

Petitioners       are   Frank       Miller, 
Henry  Campbell  and  Andrew  Jack- 
son, wrho,  it  is  set  forth,  are  Amer- 
ican Indian   residents  of  Pinoleville 
|and    competent    to    act    as    trustees, 
and  were  s-olccted  at  a  meeting  of 
he  Pinoleville  Indians  last  week  to 
c  the  new  trustees,  subject  to  con- 
irmation  by  the  court. 
Memories   of  earlier  county   days 
ere  reviv'ed  when  the  petition  was 
iled  in  the  original  Pinoleville  trus- 
eeship  proceeding,  the  la,st  official 
ntry  in  which  was  made  in  court 
ecords     here  ii^    October,   1898,  35 
ears    ago.    by    County    Clerk    Hale 
cCo.won  on  order  of  the  late  Su- 
erior  Judge  J.  M,  Mannon. 
Attorneys  A.  J.  Thatcher  and   W. 
.  Thomas  represented  the  petition- 
rs  in  1898.  when  three  white  men, 
T.  L.  Burchard,  I.  C.  Pwced  and  \ViK. 
*iam  Ford,  were  named  trust*3esrfor 
Ithe  Pinoleville  property  and  Indians 
to  succeed  the   five   original  Indian 
trustees,    for    the    reason    that,    the 
1898    petition   says,    "owing    to    fac- 
tional   differences    among    the    said 
Indians  and       among  th3       present 
trusf^cs.    petitioners    believe    it    will 
be   for   the   best  interests   of  all   of 
said  Indians  to  have  white  trusteegj 
appointed." 

In    1893,    when    the    Indians    and 
federal  government  purcharscd  the 
property,    it   was    conveyed   to   the 
five  Indiajis— John  Stevenson,  Jack 
Maze.    Sam    Hall,    Napoleon    Bona- 
parte, Fuller      Williams      and  Jim 
Reeves,   none  of  whom  could  write 
and  who  signed  the  documents  with 
I  tlvoir  marks— as  trustees. 
[      The   petition    filed   this    week   sets 
forth  that  the  three  white  trustees 
appointed  in  1898  are  now  all  dead 
and  that,  since  there   is  no  one   to 
administer  the  trust,  it  is  n'ecessary 
that  new  trustees  be  appointed. 
Il      Under  the  original  deed  of  trust. 
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j  the  trustees  were  given  broad  gov- 
jcrning  powers  over  the  Pinol'oville 
I  rancheria  property,  as  follows: 
I  1.  Management  of  the  real  estate 
for  the  benefit  and  use  of  the  Pi-| 
noleville  Indians. 

2.  Power  to  deslgnafe  which  por-| 
tions  of  land  the  Indians  shall  live 
^Continued  on  Page  3 
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3.  Power  to  remove  from  the  prc-| 
mises    any    Indians    who    refuse*  to 
live  on  desii^nated  premises. 

4.  Power  to  remove  from  the  p.';- 
mises  any  Indians  who  persistently 
refuse  to  Hve  quietly  and  peaceably. 

5.  Power  subject  to  court  confir- 
mation to  exchange  or  sell  any 
lands  and  reinvest  the  proceeds  in 
other  lands  as  in  their  judgment 
they  deem  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  Indians. 

6.  Power  as  may  be  necessary  in 
the  exercis'3  of  the  trust  to  the  end 

I  that  the  Pinoleville  Indians  shall  be 
protected  in  full  enjoyment  of  their 

[interests   in   the   trust   estate. 

Hearing  on  the  new  petition  has 
Ibraen  set  by  Judge  Held  for  Novem- 
ber 9.  The  proceeding  is  Mendocino 
civil  case  No.  5220.  The  last  civil 
lease  filed  this  week  was  No.  12403! 
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Taylor,   Indianology  of  California, 

California  Fanner, Vol. 16,  No.  6, 

Oct.  18,1861 


lisk'J^M ^^l}9Mrm  of  La  Purisaima  Mmion^  taken 
.     ^       from  the  Mission  Baoksin  1860. 
Iiaiuchu,  gilimast.M|,  Sisolop,  Jlaacs  or  Jlacus, 
[uAsnaTgrnlt,    Egmisj^e,  Aig^7"EiaIiDire 


Uisne.  BacsDili.  Estait,   nueneje 

Maslftiqae.    Pacsiol,   Blfcimf, 


mi,^^ntaho,   AbcuDusYuen;  EspJUuima;   ] 
moTS^o^,  Naila.  'TutacHro.  S^^oTAx 


[ancho) 


or  jifaha- 
jEIoss 


Ninyuel'fgu^ai,  Lo^^  gag^ 

two  leagues  from'  Santa  Rosa 
v/  ^^*««*«,  Mamma  Huasna.ISacsiol.  Kachi- 
Salachi,  rjg^,   Fax,  Sal^chi,  SltolQ^-Qr 

ission  was  founded  8th  December,  ll^i 
by  Padre  Lasuen,  at  a  place  called  by  the  Indians) 
^|S2££aEJ»  b^t  "^^s  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
U2,   and  removed    to    its   present  site,   called 
muiu. 

*  Meti^s  Names.  ' 

Alacscal,  Emujalaniaichet,  Alirnvjaichet,  Chuy, 
Ahni,  Chayahui,  Chiquenyat,  Aluismai,  Sipinizi- 
lluit,  Saputinunusjet,  Sulpanna,  Mapuluhuinost, 
^imousma,  Moinal,  Huexjat,  Epispat,  Lajilics, 
"Reyajasuit,  Soyama. 
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OAKLAND.   CAL.  TRlfriWt 
MARCH    1,   19S* 

InSans  Believed 
Moit  Became  Antmai 

SANTA  BAABARA.  March   I'-- 

«i«iff%50«  f  th«    influences    of 

\vhltTk  WTlizaVlon     cam#>.   ai[ff »«. 

the  Muaeum  of  the  American  In- 
aian.  a.  recent  visitor  li^e._^_^ 

These  Iftdlahs,   eftid  ifa^*',*^^*^?' 
fKftuffht  that  all  the  animals  once 

their  -varioxia  form  by  a  sloW-|»«fo» 
te^orevolutitm.    There  hadMeen-l 
luml  according  to  tfce  lor*.  irh«n 
beople  were  the  onjy  *<"^"l,?'i*?- 

OriiatMiy  the  "nm  vovw-  «*«• 

ii  resemble   certain  *»lp»aa«.   ^to 

^l«h  twey  ev*tttaaU3>  tttmfd. 


INDIAN  WOMAN'S 
t;»i?rAGE112  YEAR 
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DONA    YSABEL    ESQUERA.    AN    INDIAN    WOltAN    it»   IfSAlS 

OLD,    WHp    LIVES    IN    VENTURA. 


Broipit  Up  Three  Boys  Who  Became  Gdver^s  of 

Galifornia-rLives  in  Poveify* 

J^w  people  !n  CaHfornia  realUe  tliat  at^ll   with   those   'HNom  lie  l^ette^eg 


living  '^Htthln  t^e  bordert  of '  iheir  Stiite  i& 
the  wom^n  who  brought  up  thfee  boys  who 
became  GovenK>r«  of  CaltfomiA,  aiid  ftlll 
fewer  wouM  reallee  that  the  wrinlEled  and 
bent  old  woman  garbed  in  calico' rag^  was 
once  esteemed  by  one  of  the  richest  arlsto- 
Grata  of  the  State. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  old  Spanish  man- 
sion with  its  grass  and  vine  covered  acres 
stretching  over  the  hills,   with  its  lavish 
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treacherous  to  him*    l^herotit  <^ 
forces  was  felt  more  deeply  by >^ 
many  of  tile  Mexican  oflfbers 

thority.  j 

Ysabel's  faVorlt^  was  Homaul^o 
whom  she  reared  tn^m  ^bti/b^fixxkriL 
been  with  the  Pac]||i^  faDDily  at 
bara  before  the  biM  of  young  __ 
He  was  always  tender  andlitodj^ 
nurse  and,  while  (Governor  of  dM  ___^_^ 
1875,  he  ma<Je  frequent  tjC^kib'^jllil'lli^ 
Obispo  to  make  sure  that  sH^  should 


u 


hospitality  which  knew  on  cessation,  with    for  nothing^.    The  days  o^ his' boVf^i^n 


its  wine  and^good  things  In  abundance, 
down  to  a  hut  whose  roof  Is  composed  of  a 
few  tattered  sacks.  The  county's  charity, 
which  scarce  satisfies  the  cravings  of  the 
stomach,  takes  the  place  of  the  well  laden 
board  of  the  Spanish  grandee.  Where  mirth 
once  ruled  in  undisputed  sway  sorrow  and 
hunger  now  preside.  | 

The  tale  of  amassed  wealth,  grand  and 
spectacular  while  it  lasted,  and  its  grad- 
ual evaporation  has  been  told  in  history  snd 
in  romance,  but  never  was  there  life  his- 
tory more  replete  with  pathos  and  silent, 
patient  suffering  than  Is  the  story  of  aged 
Dona  Ysabel  Bsquera.  Weary  from  her 
years,  in  very  truth  *'the  weight  of  centuries 
upon  her  back."  she  dwells  in  the  outskirts 
of  San  Luis  Obispo. 

SEEN  GREAT  CHANGES. 
Dona   Ysabel    is   a   full-blooded  Indian, 
whose  eyes  have  seen  the  sun  of  three  cen- 
turies and  who  has  witnessed  the  growth 


struggles  of  the  savage  native  under  Spa4- 
Ish  rule,  to  observe  the  transformations 
wrought  by  the  hand  of  Mexico,  to  figure  in 
the  stirring  days  when  the  new  civilization 
of  the  new  land  crowding  to  the  west  clashed 
with  the  slow,  dreamy  methods  of  the  old 
rulers  and  to  sit  apart  and  gaze  as  the  wil- 
derness on  the  western  border  was  trans- 
figured into  the  garden  spot  of  the  earth. 

In  the  struggle  three  children  who  had 
called  her  **Madre"  were  companion  flg-b 
uses.  They  were  Plo  Pico  and  Jose  Castro,! 
Governors  of  California  under  Mexican  rule,' 
and  Romauldo  Pacheco,  Governor  of  Calil 
fomla  after  the  Golden  State  became  a  part 
ot  the  great  republic. 

IS  VENTURANIAN. 

Her  memory-  almost '^bne,  the  aged  nurse 

is  now  able  to  recall  but  a  few  of  the  events 

which    she  beheld  and  which  shaped  the 

destiny  of  the  western  coast  of  the  con- 

^tinent.    It  is  known  that  she  was  born  of 

Indian  stock  In  1791,  near  the  spot  where 

now  stands  the  city  of  Ventura.    In  all  the 

112  years  of  her  lite  Dona  Ysabel  has  been 

|.l  Icyal  to  her  native  place.    In  her  own  words 

•he  is  not  Indian,   Mexican,   Spaniard  nor 

American;  she  Is  a  "Venturlan." 

She  has  spent  her  entire  life  within  the 
borders  of  this  State.  The  name  she  bears 
is  one  of  her  own  choosing.  Beyond  the 
fact  that  they  were  Indians,  she  knows 
nothing  of  her  parents. .         . 

Romping  In  the  fields  in  her  girlhood,  she 
attracted  the  notice  of  a  wealthy  Spaniard 
who  took  her  into  his  household  as  a  nurse 
girl.  This  man  was  Rafael  Esquera.  When 
he  moved  with  his  family  to  Monterey  the 
little  nurse  went,  too. 

There  she  spent  some  of  the  most  Inter- 
esting days  of  her  life.  Later  she  left  his 
service  and  became  nursemaid  in  the  fa- 
mous Pico  family.  Her  special  care  was 
young  Plo. 

PERSUADED  FREMONT. 
Dona  Ysabel's  next  service  was  with  the 
Castro  family,  who  owned  one  of  the  most 
valuable  grants  In  California.  She  was 
treated  as  a  member  of  the  household  and 
a  great  favorite  of  the  older  Castro.  Her 
fervent  love  for  the  child  given  into  her 
care  never  left  her,  and  when  Fremont  in- 
vaded the  State  with  his  little  army  of 
stanch  Americans  the  Indian  nurse,  hear- 
ing that  the  Castro  estate  was  to  be  confis- 
cated and  the  members  of  the  family  made 
prisoners,  personally  sought  the  young  of- 
ficer  and  persuaded   him  to  deal  lightly 


filled  with  memoriesof  her.   Shetl^u^t 
to    Hde    a    horse,   tp   rope   a   «teer» 
even  to  play  the  guitar.    His  Ittllabi^  w^« 
thrummed   by   the   Indian  woman  In  |M 
beautiful  summer  evenings. 

DAYS  OF  LUXURY  BJ^TD. 

Pacheco's  last  visit^ta  Sa^  tnis  ObtoA 
was  a  hurried  polltlicai  aiTair.  but  ha£^ 
time  to  see  his  "npjtdre". and  pmtiSlS^ 
with  the  customary  check. 

With  the  dea'th  of  Paeheco  ended  tha 
of  luxury  for  Dona  ITsabel.  Poverty  a. 
and  from  a  comfortable  home  by  aloir  «-- 
grees  she  has  moved  to  the  evtskk^a^ 
town,  where  now  she  diwells,  attejdell^ 
lad,  her  great -great-gxeat-graiidiQii.oS^ 
the  aged  woman  puts  It,  "three  greaUa^^ 
grandson."  o- *-••.•  ^«»^ 

She  lives  on  the  county's  charity 
gathers  and  collects  fhe  driftwood  for 

fire. 

*  • 

No  more  does  she  sit  cm  wide  ymMtm 
overlooking  the  darkening  landsctoaTS. 


She  is  living  in  ihe  sunset  of  a  aloriimm 
day  and  from  her  small  abode  she  mS  loS 
upon  the  fading  rays,  then  shut  her  Ses 
Aid  dream  of  the  light  of  morning.  ^ 

Jfe  has  tonr  blesshigs:  Wif».  chlldreii.  fiteiid. 
ainear  at  hand  a  bottle  of  Je«M  Mooie*r^^^ 
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SANTA  BARBARA.CAL.,  NCWS- 
JULY  16  1925 


"Indiam^  of  California  centuries 
Bs^o  had  more  prlctlcal  knowledge 
of  the  earthquake^  situation  on  this 
coast  than  moat  of  the  white  men 
today,"  this  morning  said  John  P. 
Harrington,  well  known  here  and 
one  of  the  world's  foremost  stu- 
dents of  the  American  Indian,  his 
language,  his  religion  and  tradi- 
tion. "The  Indian  said  that  this 
l^tnd  came  up  out  of  the  sea  and 
that  it  is  still  coming  up  and  that 
this  .coming  up  causes  the  earth- 
quake,   "wele"    they   called    them. 

"The  Indian  had  no  supertistlon 
about  the  earthquake  beyond  his 
theory  of  the  part  the  God?  played 
in  the  earth's  creation.  He  did  not 
develop  a  religious  hysteria  when 
earthquakes  came,  neither  did  he 
attribute  It  to  the  shaking  of  somfcj 
/great  God  or  any  other  supemat*, 
ural   thing.  ,. 

"Indians  have  told  me  that  when 
the  Santa  Barbara  Mission  was| 
built  the  Indians  who  worked  on  I 
on  the  building  and  made  Its  adobe 
bricks  laughed  at  the  Padres  who| 
built  and  predlcd  that  the  ••wele"! 
would  come  and  the  earth  would 
shake  the  building  down.  Many 
of  t"he  Indians  lived  to  see  that! 
thing^  happen   in   1812. 

"The    Indians    pointed    out    thati 
they   built    with    willow    poles    and! 
tulles  and  that  no  amount  of  "wele" 
could   destroy   their  homes.       They 
^sald   that  the  southerners*,   the  men| 
who   came    out   of    Mexico    did    not 
understand      vhls      land      and      ti 


SA?rTA  i;Ar.nAn.i,CAL.i  JTBirf-i 


"How  the  IndiansHfeel^lnl  Santa 
Barbara  centuries  aggjl  will  be  the 
interesting  subject  of  a  talk  D.  B. 
Rogers  will  give  at  the  annual 
meeiing  of  the  Santa  Barbara  In- 
dian Defense  association  Friday 
evening,  January  15,  at  the  Santa 
Barbara  Museurn  "6i  >Catural  Hi- 
story at  8  d'clociu  Mr.  kogera  1« 
connected  with  the*  museum.  He 
bag    made    worthwhile    discoveries 

during  his  two  years'  excavations 
of  Indiiih  vIHagc  sites.  His  tallc 
will  be  illustrated  by  artifacts  he 
has  found.  The  collection  at  the 
museum  will  be  open  to  the  mem- 
bers and  their  friends  at  7:30 
o'clock.  The  annual  mei^ting  is 
held  at  the  museunf  at  the  invita- 
tion  of   its   board   of  directors. 

Preceding  Mr.  Rogers'  talk,  there 
'will  be  a  short  report  of  the  local 
and  national  activities  of  the  as- 
sociation during  the  last  year.  Ge- 
orge D.  Edwards  will  give  the 
treasurer's   report. 

The  meeting  will  close  with  a 
reception.  Mrs.  Donald  Myrlck,  a 
member  of  the  board  will  be  in 
charge     of  arrangements. 


mm 
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Indians  Believed 
Man  Became  Animal 

SANTA  BAJIBARA,  March  Ir— 
The^aita^  Birbar*  Channel  In- 
dUnSr\^reT  the  influences  of 
whltei  MUization  came  .  among 
thenr^UevejLJuat  th«i  opposite  of, 

according  to  JiTp.  Harrtn^oft  of 
thf  Museum  of  the  American  In- 
dian, a  recent  visitor  here. 

These  Indians,  said  Harrington, 
thought  that  all  the  animals  once 
had  be*n  people  and  had  attained 
their  various  form  by  a  sloWJiro- 
cess  of  evolution.  There  had  "been 
luml  According  to  the  lore,  when 
people  were  the  onjy  ^ °rm  of  life. 
Gradually  the  "fl'st  V^ov\*  came 
To  resemble  certain  animals,  Uxtc 
which  they  eventually  turned. 


/ 


INDIAN  WOMAN'S 
•4«rAGE  112  YEARS 

♦  ♦♦M  ♦♦♦♦♦ 


DONA 


YSABEL    ESQUERA,    AN    INDIAN    WOMAN     112    YEARS 
OLD,    WHO    LIVES    IN    VENTURA. 


Broii|lit  Up  Three  Boys  Who  Became  Governors  of 

California—Lives  in  Poverty. 


Few  people  !n  California  realize  that  still 
living  within  the  borders  of  their  State  is 
the  woman  who  brought  up  three  boys  who 
became  Governors  of  California,  and  still 
fewer  would  realize  that  the  wrinkled  and 
bent  old  woman  garbed  in  calico  rags  was 
once  esteemed  by  one  of  the  richest  aristo- 
crats of  the  State. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  old  Spanish  man- 
sion with  its  grass  and  vine  covered  acres 
stretching  over  the  hills,  with  its  lavish 
hospitality  which  knew  on  cessation,  with 
its  wine  and  good  things  in  abundance, 
down  to  a  hut  whose  roof  is  composed  of  a 
few  tattered  sacks.  The  county's  charity, 
which  scarce  satisfies  the  cravings  of  the 
stomach,  takes  the  place  of  the  well  laden 
board  of  the  Spanish  grandee.  Where  mirth 
once  ruled  in  undisputed  sway  sorrow  and 
hunger  now  preside.  i 

The  tale  of  amassed  wealth,  grand  and 
spectacular  while  it  lasted,  and  its  grad- 
ual evaporation  has  been  told  in  history  and 
in  romance,  but  never  was  there  life  his- 
tory more  replete  with  pathos  and  silent, 
patient  suffering  than  is  the  story  of  aged 
Dona  Ysabel  Esquera.  Weary  from  her 
years,  in  very  truth  "the  weight  of  centuries 
upon  her  back,'*  she  dwells  in  the  outskirts 
of  San  Luis  Obispo. 

SEEN  GREAT  CHANGES. 
Dona  Ysabel  is  a  full-blooded  Indian, 
whose  eyes  have  seen  the  sun  of  three  cen- 
turies and  who  has  witnessed  the  growth 
of  the  State  from  its  wild  and  rugged  con- 
dition to  its  present  splendor.  To  her  it  has 
been  granted  to  participate  in  the  early 
struggles  of  the  savage  native  under  Span- 
ish   rule,    to   observe   the  transformations 


with    those    whom    he   believed  hSa  be^nj 
treacherous  to  him.    The  rout  of  Castro's! 
forces  was  felt  more  deeply  by  her  than  by 
many  of  the   Mexican  officers  high  lij  au- 
thority, r 

Ysabel's  favorite  was  Romauldo  Pacheco, 
whom  she  reared  from  babyhood.  She  had 
been  with  the  Pacheco  family  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara before  the  birth  of  young  Romualdo. 
He  was  always  tender  and  kind  to  his  aged 
nurse  and,  while  Governor  of  the  State  in 
1875,  he  made  frequent  trips  to  San  Luis 
Obispo  to  make  sure  that  she  should  want 
for  nothing.  The  days  of  his  boyhod  were 
filled  with  memories  of  her.  She  taught  him 
to  ride  a  horse,  to  rope  a  steer,  and 
even  to  play  the  guitar.  His  lullabies  were 
thrummed  by  the  Indian  woman  in  the 
beautiful  summer  evenings. 

DAYS  OF  LUXURY  END. 

Pacheco's  last  visit  to  SaT>  Luis  Obispo 
was  a  hurried  political  affair,  but  he  found 
time  to  see  his  "madre"  and  provide  her 
with  the  customary  check. 

With  the  death  of  Pacheco  ended  the  days 
of  luxury  for  Dona  Ysabel.  Poverty  came 
and  from  a  comfortable  home  by  slow  de* 
grees  she  has  moved  to  the  ©utskirts  of 
town  where  now  she  dwells,  attended  by  a 
lad,  her  great-great-great-grandson,  or  as 
the  aged  woman  puts  it,  "three  greats  and  a 
grandson."  «***^a 

She  lives  on  the  county's  charity.  She 
gathers  and  collects  the  driftwood  for  her 
fire.  "'"^ 

No  more  does  she  sit  on  wide  verandas 
overlooking  the  darkening  landscape,  at- 
tentive to  the  dreamy  music  of  the  guitar- 

InXt  LVZ.  ''^  ^^'^"*^"^  "anquef  table: 
She  is  living  in  the  sunset  of  a  glorious 
day  and  from  her  small  abode  she  may  look 


wrought  by  the  hand  of  Mexico,  to  figure  in  i  upon   the  fading  rays    fhershnf  T^  ^°°^ 
the  stirring  days  when  the  new  clviliz;,tinT.    Jnd  Hr..r>,  o.  .I5i;ti^/:.  ^^^  ^^"^  her  eyes 


the  stirring  days  when  the  new  civilization 
of  the  new  land  crowding  to  the  west  clashed 
with  the  slow,  dreamy  methods  of  the  old 
rulera  and  to  sit  apart  and  gaze  as  the  wil- 
derness on  the  western  border  was  trans- 
figured into  the  garden  spot  of  the  earth. 

In  the  struggle  three  children  who  had 
called  her  "Madre"  were  companion  fig- 
uses.  They  were  Pio  Pico  and  Jose  Castro, 
Governors  of  California  under  Mexican  rule,' 
and  Romauldo  Pacheco,  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia after  the  Golden  State  became  a  part 
of  the   great  republic. 

IS  VENTURANIAN. 

Her  memory  almost  gone,  the  aged  nurse 
is  now  able  to  recall  but  a  few  of  the  events 
which  she  beheld  and  which  shaped  the 
destiny  of  the  western  coast  of  ttie  con- 
tinent. It  is  known  that  she  was  born  of 
Indian  stock  in  1791,  near  the  spot  where 
now  stands  the  city  of  Ventura.  In  all  the 
112  years  of  her  life  Dona  Ysabel  has  been 
Icyal  to  her  native  place.  In  her  own  words 
•  le  is  not  Indian,  Mexican,  Spaniard  nor 
American;  she  is  a  "Venturian." 

She  has  spent  her  entire  life  within  the 
borders  of  this  State.  The  name  she  bears 
is  one  of  her  own  choosing.  Beyond  the 
fact  that  they  were  Indians,  she  knows 
nothing  of  her  parents.  . 

Romping  in  the  fields  in  her  girlhood,  she 
attracted  the  notice  of  a  wealthy  Spaniard 
who  took  her  into  his  household  as  a  nurse 
girl.  This  man  was  Rafael  Esquera.  When 
he  moved  with  his  family  to  Monterey  the 
little  nurse  went,  toe. 

There  she  spent  some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting days  of  her  life.  Later  she  left  his 
service   and   became   nursemaid  in  the  fa- 


^d  dream  of  the  light  of  morning. 


an 
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ife  has  four  blessings:  Wife,  children,  friends 
Mear  at  hand  a  bottle  of  Jesse  Moore's"  aa- 
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OC1V11.C    a^yx    u^y.aL±iKz    liuiocixiaiu    in    lUC    IB.-     Viei'an 

mous  Pico  family.     Her  special   care  was   Columi 
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young  Pio. 

PERSUADED  FREMONT. 
Dona  Ysabel's  next  service  was  with  the 
Castro  family,  who  owned  one  of  the  most 
valuable  grants  in  California.  She  was 
treated  as  a  member  of  the  household  and 
a  great  favorite  of  the  older  Castro.  Her 
fervent  love  for  the  child  given  into  her 
care  never  left  her,  and  when  Fremont  in- 
vaded the  State  with  his  little  army  of 
stanch  Americans  the  Indian  nurse,  hear- 
ing that  the  Castro  estate  was  to  be  confis- 
cated and  the  members  of  the  family  made 
prisoners,  personally  sought  the  young  of- 
ficer  and   persuaded    him   to  deal  lightly 
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"Indlam/  of  C^ifornia  centuries 
agro  had  more  practical  knowledge 
of  the  earthquake  situation  on  this 
coast  than  most  of  the  white  men 
today,"  this  morning  said  John  P. 
Harrington,  well  known  here  and 
one  of  the  world's  foremost  stu- 
dents of  the  American  Indian,  his 
language,  his  religion  and  tradi- 
tion. "The  Indian  said  that  this 
Utnd  came  up  out  of  the  sea  and 
that  it  is  still  coming  up  and  that 
this  coming  up  causes  the  earth- 
quake,   "wele"    they    called    them. 

"The  Indian  had  no  supertlstion 
about  the  earthquake  beyond  hi.s 
theory  of  the  part  the  God?  played 
in  the  earth's  creation.  He  did  not 
develop  a  religious  hysteria  when 
earthquakes  came,  neither  did  he 
attribute  it  to  the  shaking  of  som^ 
great  God  or  any  other  supernat- 
ural  thing-. 

"Indians  have  told  me  that  when 
the  Santa  Barbara  Mission  was| 
built  the  Indians  who  worked  on  I 
on  the  building  and  made  its  adobe 
bricks  laughed  at  the  Padres  who| 
built  and  predicd  that  the  **wele"l 
would  come  and  the  earth  would, 
shake  the  building  down.  Many 
of  the  Indians  lived  to  see  that! 
thing"    hapi>en    in    1812. 

"The  Indians  pointed  out  thatl 
they  built  with  willow  poles  and! 
tulles  and  that  no  amount  of  "wele" 
could  destroy  their  homes.  They 
said  that  the  southerners*,  the  men 
who    came    out    of    Mexico    did    not 

under.«*tand      vhis      land      and      tl 
""wele" 


SA!7TA  nAr^nAn  A,rAi^,  YEirf-i 
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**How  the  Indians  TWy^lnl  Santa 
Barbara  centunep  flpn'^win  be  the 
Interesting  subject  of  a  talk  D.  B- 
Rogrers  will  give  at  the  annual 
meetlngr  of  the  Santa  Barbara  In- 
dian Defense  association  Friday 
evening.  January  15,  at  the  Santa 
Barbara  Museum  or  Natural  Hi- 
story at  8  o'clock^  Mr.  kogora  is 
connected  with  the  museum.  He 
hag    made    worthwhile    discoveries 

during  his  two  years'  excavation.*! 
of  Indiali  vlWage  sites.  His  talk 
will  be  illustrated  by  artifacts  he 
has  found.  The  collection  at  the 
museum  will  be  open  to  the  mem- 
bers and  their  friends  at  7:30 
o'clock.  The  annual  meeting:  is 
held  at  the  museuna  at  the  invita- 
tion   of   Its    board    of   directors. 

Preceding  Mr-  Rog-ers'  talk,  there 
'will  be  a  short  report  of  the  local 
and  national  activities  of  the  as- 
sociation during  the  last  year.  Ge- 
orge D.  Edwards  will  give  the 
treasurer's   report. 

The  meeting  will  close  with  a 
reception.  Mrs.  Donald  Myrick.  n, 
member  of  the  board  will  be  in 
charg-e      of  arrangements. 
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Ysabel  Indian  Serves 


Than  50  Years  as 
nper  at  Mountain  I 


Bell 


^ 
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^..^^Jnt  bells  that  have  called  the  faithful  to  worship  for 
more  thin  150  years  are  points  of  reverent  interest  at  several 
places  it  San  Diego  county.  At  top,  Enrique  Lucheca,  V  ol- 
can  Indian,  ringing?  chimes  of  Santa  Ysabel  chapel,  whch  has 
been  his  official  dntv  for  more  than  »  half-century.  Below,  a 
close-up  of  the  ancient  bells.  The  one  on  the  right  was  cast 
in  1793 ;  the  other  in  1767.— Photos  by  Hulburd  Grove  Tours. 


Chimes  Dated  1767  and 
1 793  Believed  to  Be  Oldest 
In  Southern  California. 


\ 


>R  more  than  50  years  En- 
rique Lucheca,  a  Volcan  In- 
dian, has  been  the  official 
beU-ringer  of  Santa  Ysabel 
^^^^  mission,  an  unpretentious 
but  quaint  wooden  structure  on  a 
barren  slope  about  two  miles  from 
Santa  Ysabel  inn,  and  a  quarter 
mile  east  of  the  road  from  Santa 
Ysabel  and  Powam  lodge  to  War- 
ner's. Seldom  in  all  this  time  has 
he  failed  to  appear  at  the  appoint- 
ed time  to  rinfe  the  bells  that  call 
to  worship,  every  Sunday  and  on 
special  church  occasions,  the  small 
but  devoted  flock  of  parishioners 
whose  homes  dot  the  hillsides  and 
are  tucked  away  in  canyons  and 
almost  inaccessible  nooks  for 
many  miles  around  this  humble 
center  of   religious  activities. 

Enrique  is  a  bell  ringer  by  in- 
heritance, having  succeeded  to  the 
position  tvhen  8  years  old,  follow* 
ing  the  death  of  his  father.  So 
adept  has  he  become  in  the  man 
Ipulation  of  the  cotton  ropes  that 
are  attached  to  the  bells  and  serve 
as  "keys,"  that  he  can  play  fairly 
good  semblances  of  religious  hymns 
on  the  pair  of  chimes.  This  week 
he  demonstrated  hi»  musical  abil- 
ity for  a  Hulburd  Grove  touring 
party  bound  from  the  grove  resort 
for  Palonnar  mountain. 

Although  Enrique's  term  of  serv- 
ice  in  one  capacity  Is  considered 
as  exceptional,  it  Is  short  com* 
pared  to  the  age  of  the  bells 
which  are  said  to  be  among  the 
jldest,  if  not  the  oldest,  in  Cali- 
fornia, one  having  been  cast  In 
[1767,  and  the  other  in  1793.  For- 
Jmerly  they  were  a  part  Of  the 
[equipment  of  the  original  Santa 
Ysabel  mission,  which  stood  OA  ^ 
[site  near  the  present  one. 

An  interesting  story  of  the  In- 
dian** stoical  devotion  to  his  re- 
ligious faith  is  associated  with  this 
little  straight-board  house  of  wor- 
ship and  was  devil  oped  by  queg- 
tions  asked   by  a  fciem" 


touring  party.  Some  years  ago  the 
present  flock  of  Volcan  Indians 
was  forced  by  the  encroachment 
of  modern  civilization  to  abandon 
the  original  mission,  which  had 
been  the  meeting  place  of  the  tribe 
for  generations.  The  situation  wag 
a  hard  one,  but  the  parishioners* 
tenacity  of  faith  triumphed.  Ral- 
lied    by'  Father    Laponte,    who    for 


^0    yearis    had    been    their 

they    immediately     started 

with     Which     to      provide 

chapel. 

money 

raising 

mostly 

volved 

part  of 


pastor, 
a  fund 
a  new 
There  was  not  much 
in  the  treasury,  and  the 
of  the  fund  necessary, 
in  nickels  and  dimes,  in- 
great  self-denial  on  the 
the  few  families  on  which 
the  burden  fell,  for  all  were  poor. 
However,  the  money  was  raised, 
the  new  chapel  built,  and  the  bells 
were  installed  where  they  now 
stand   in   the   parish   yard. 

Through  years  of  association 
with  the  religious  life  of  Santa 
Ysabel  parish,  the  old  chimes  have 
become  sacred  to  the  remnant  of 
the  Volcan  tribe  that  worships  in 
the  little  chapel.  Several  ye^rs 
ago  representati^s  of  an  inter- 
national exposition,  appreciating 
the  historical  value  of  the  heels  as 
an  exhibit,  sought  to  borrow  them 
for  exhibition  purposes.  They  of- 
fered for  their  use,  for  a  com- 
paratively short  period,  a  sum  per- 
haps larger  than  the  chapel  treas- 
ury ever  had  contained,  agreed  to 
give  bonds  for  their  return  in 
good  order,  and  in  addition  to  pay 
all  transportation  costs.  But  their 
effort  failed. 

Negotiations  were  broken  off 
when  one  of  the  Indians  inter- 
Viewed  by  the  exposition  repre- 
sentatives suggested  the  poaeibility 
that  s'>nie  member  of  the  parish 
mig.^t  <il®  during  the  expositio: 
anjn  the  bells,  being  absent, 
noJf  be  rung  in  accord^a^i^  with 
j^tjf-observed  eiuit#>m. 
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W<^hi^n,  114,  Faces 
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ristmas  Homeless 
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Manilla  Perez.— Examiner  photo. 
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UST  memories!  * 

That's  all  Manilla  Perez  will 
have  on  Christmas  Day. 

And  the  thoughts  will  be  bitter- 
sweet. Some  happy  of  a  century 
ago  when  she  and  California  were 
both  young  and  the  mission  fath- 
ers ruled  the  land.  Others,  those 
of  more  recent  events,  will  be 
tinged  with  sorrow. 

For  Manilla  Perex  is  114  years 
old — and    homeless. 

The  scores  of  years  which  have 
passed  with  endless  changes  have 
left  her  alone,  the  last  of  a  clan 
of  Santa   Qju^AfiiULAdiMe. 

The  other  day,  fire  joined  hands 
with  time  in  wiping  away  all  that 
was  left  of  her  possessions.  A  lit- 
tle two-room  home  over  on  the 
east-side   burned   to  the  ground. 


Friends  came  to  her  aid.  But 
all  they  could  offer  was  •  little 
one  room  hut  in  the  rear  of  1141 
South  Dakota  street.  There  sh% 
has  a  bed,  a  chair,  a  stove,  four  i 
rickety    walls    and    memories,  I 

A  few  vegetables  brought  in  each  ! 
day  by  neighbors   is  all  this  oldest  j 
native  daughter  has  to  keep  burn-  | 
ing  the  spark  of  life  which  had  its 
origin  in  a  Spanish  Mission  in  Sun- 
ny   California    before    the    War    of 

1812. 

Christmas  Is  coming.  But  Its 
ringing  bells  and  shining  candles 
will  find  no  echo  or  answering  glow 
in  the  heart  of  Manilla  Perez.  F'or 
she  is  old  and  very  sad  and  in  the 
second  century  of  life  the  di^jr^ 
grow   longer   and   longer. 

And   all    she   has   are   mem 


fie    dj^rs 

IQ^S. 


OF  CHU31ASe  TRIBE  FOUND 
DISTRESS,AND  NEAR  DEATH 


Th«  &ol^^^hAJ^  of  tie  old  qj^-   tithe  of  the  money  spent  in  these 
mash  tribe  dMrnc^ans,  the  original  excavations  would  support  him  in 
Santa     Barbarans    who     inhabi\d   comfort  for  the'  remainder  of  his 
that  region  of  Southern  California,   days, 
has    been   found,   approaching   his  j  Born  In  1858 

end  penniless  and  distress,  accord- j  Juan  Justo  was  born  m  Santa 
ing  to  an  article-iP«felished  in  the  Barbara  in  1858,  and  within  the 
Santa  Barbara  Morning  Press  and  memory  of  many  now  living  nu- 
written  by  Oscar  W.  Smith.  The  merous  survivors  of  the  same  Chu- 
article  follows:  ,mash  tribe  lived  in  and  around  the 

By  OSCAR  W.  SMITH  j  city.     In  1884,  44  pure-blood  Chu- 

I  have  read  with  interest*  ac-  mash  Indians  are  said  to  have  bee;j 
counts  in  The  Morning  Tress  at  living.  Their  last  village  was  Cien- 
intervals  during  tfie  past  two  years  guita,  meaning  Little  Swamp>^  on 
of  the  excavations  made  in  and  Hope  ranch,  near  Modoc  road.  Now 
around  Santa  Barbara  by  Prof.  D.  Juan  Justo  is  alone — rheumatic, 
B.  Rogers,  field  archaeologist  for  partly  deaf,  lame,  penniless;  a 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  stranger  in  a  land  that  once  meant 
search  of  remains  of  the  aboriginal  health  and  happiness  t-o  him  and 
settlers  in  the  Santa  Barbara  val-    his    people.       ^  -^ 

ley.  On  a  recent  trip  across  the  j  He  helps  care  for  the  guinea- 
continent  I  picked  up  a  magazine  pigs  and  chickens  of  a  widowed 
on  the  train  in  which  an  article  cousin,  with  Chumash  strain  in  he^ 
describing  this  work,  and  stating  veins,  who  gave  him  shelter  when 
that  the  last  full-blood  survivor  of  his  wife  died  a  dozen  years  ago. 
the  ancient  Chumash  tribe  of  In-  He  is  a  sorrowful  existence,  but  he 
dians,  Juan  Justx),  was  still  living  does  not  complaint.  Yesterday  I 
in  Santa  Barbara.  !  went  again  to  see  him,  but  found 

Professor*  Rogers  was  in  my  of-  him  away  from  home.  His  cousin 
fice  the  day  before  Christmas  and  told  me  that  he  was  cutting  kind- 
verified  the  statement  in  the  maga-  ling  wood,  trying  to  earn  a  little 
zine,  telling  me  where  Juan  Justo  money  to  buy  clothes.  No  one 
could  be  found.  'That  evening  I  heeds.  No  one  cares.  We  have 
went  out  in  search  of  him  of  whose  thousands  for  the  Near  East,  for 
existence,  after  15  years'  residence  Far  East,  for  this,  for  that,  but 
in  this  city,  I  must  admit  that  I  none  for  Juan  Justo.  Charity 
was   ignorant.  '  should  begin  at  home.    He  does  not 

Last  of  His  Race  j  want   to   go   to   the   county   home. 


I  found  the  old  man  living  in  a  He  wants  to  remain  yet  a  little 
little  one-room  shack  in  the  rear  j  while  among  those  who  sympathize 
of  No.  514  Laguna  street,  mud,  wa-  ,  and  uiiderstand,  and  with  whom  he 
ter  and  tules  on  all  sides.  The  can  talk.  Is  it  possible  that  Santa 
chili  fog  froiti  the  tule  swamp  in  ;  Barbara  will  remairt  deaf  to  t'he 
the  rear  enveloped  the  district,  silent  plea  of  this  pathetic  figure  ? 
making  it  about  as  inhospitable  a  The  Tragedy  of  a  Race 

spot  as  could  well  be  found.  I^^    the    coal-black    eyes    of    this 

To  Juan  Justo,  loneliest  human  Jg^^^Y  Indian  lingers  a  shadow,  an 
in  all  the  world,  last  survivor  of  ^olerable  sadness,  the  tragedy  not 


the  teeming  thousands  that  once 
(thronged  this  happy  valley,  Christ- 
mas was  just  one  day  nearer  the 
end  for  him.  Around  him  sweeps 
the  swirling  tides  of  a  heedless 
civilization  that  has  driven  his  peo- 
ple from  the  land  they  loved,  swal- 
lowing them  in  its  hungry  maw- 
civilization,  we  call   it,  a  civiliza- 

Ition  that  meant  destruction  to  those 

1  being  civilized. 

Scientists  come  from  afar  to  view 

land  speculate  upon  the  bones  and 

(relics  dug  from  our  soil.  They 
:heorize  and  speculate  upon  th 
ippearance  of  this  ancient  race, 
^hile.  in.our  ^idst  sits  lone  Juan 
Tusto,  "cast  up, by  the  tides  pf  an 
mfathomable  ^^ast,  stranded  upon 
:he  rocks  of  an  inhospitable  pres- 
ent," patiently  waiting  for  the 
jncj.  What  need  to  speculate  with 
l.this  lone  survivor  in  our  midst?    A 


ly  a  life,  but  of  an  entire  race. 
Prompt'  provision  should  be  made 
r  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
his  man  at  once.  He  needs  clothes, 
ood,  fuel,  household  comforts  for 
'lira  and  his  widowed  cousin  who 
Icares  for  him.  It  is  a  case 
[the  .  Associa'ted  Charities  or/^e 
|county  home.  Juan  Justc/needs 
ympathy  and  help.  Simjjffe  justice 
s   his  due. 


"^6c  Acts  Santa  CDeius 


^to  wHomeUss  Indian 


«4f  V 
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Manffla  Perei,  114,  and  Mrs.  Marion  Logan/ mother  of  the  film  actrcai,  who  was  only  one  ol 
many  who  flooded  the  homelees  woman  with    OhriBtmas    cheer,— Examiner   photo. 


OS        ANaBIfBa        open«d#nllIa  P«r«s.  Never  had  she  looked  to 


I    »  its  Christmas  heart  resterday 
-■-^  and— 
Manilla  Perez,  114  and  homeless, 

will  have  a  Yuletlde  of  plenty. 

The  agred  Indian,  whose  head  is 
bowed  with  cares  and  troubles  of 
more  than  a  century,  cried  with 
happiness  yeste^^day. 

And  to  real  '  <ative  Americans, 
tears  are  almost  ^  .nknown. 

But  the  story  yt  Manilla  Perez, 
told  by, The  E3.amiuer  yesterday, 
touched  the  heart  of  the  Southland's 
metropolis.  In  the  wake  of  the  wav» 
of  sympathy  It  started,  food  and 
clothing  poured  into  the  little  shack 
at  1141  South  Dacotah  street,  the 
only  home  Manilla  Perez  has  ha 
since  her  house  burned  to  the 
irround  a  few  days  ego. 

Pride,  deeply  rooted  in  the  Indian, 
is  a  striking  characteristic  of  Ma- 


aid 


others    for   help.      Unsolicited, 
cams  ycaterday. 

One  of  the  visitors  to  Manilla  Pe- 
rez was  Mrs.  Marlon  Logan,  mother 
of  Jacqueline  Logan.  She  took  a 
basket  of  food,  and  promised  to 
return  Christmas  with  more. 

So  next  Tuesday  troubles  and  re- 
cent losses  will  be  forgotten, 

Lios  Angeles'  heart  has  given  Ma- 
nilla Perez  something  besides  mem/ 
orles  for  Christmas.  ^r 

Before  a  crucifix,  the  only  tl^frig 
she   saved   from   the  fire,   the 
Indian  knelt  last  night,  prayod  heri 
thanks — and  cried.  > 


9AmX  HABl/L  ^JJ^ 

APRIL  8. 19S6 


la  re  India 


He,  Raided  Nipomo; 


^(^A  Local   Tribes  Peaceful,   John  Dana   Says 

The  questiorl  is  often  asked  me :  j  <^^ 

"V."  >e  the  Inoians  in  this  neigh- 


*\.   >e  the  Indians  in  this  neign- 

borhood  hostile?'*    Contrary  to  the 

general    belief    they      were      quite  | 
friendly.     As    a    boy    I    remember  j 
they    used    to    gather    around    ouri 
house  (Casa  de  Dana)  to  see  whatj 
would  come  their  way.    Mother  al- 
ways  fed  them  and   treated  them 
kindly.     When    they    would    go    toi 
Oso  Placo  beach  after  berries,  they  j  a 
would  always  bring  her  some,  which  i^ 
she  accepted  for  the  sake  of  cour-|it   was   easy   enough  to   get   away 


(Editor's  Note:  This  is*  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  to  be 
prepared  for  readers  of  the  Daily  Times  by  John  F.  Daiia>  91- 
year-old  pioneer  of  the  central  coast  district,  as  told  t6  his 
grandson.  Theodore  "Rocky**  Dana  of  Nipomo,  both  descendants 
of  the  author  of  "Three  Years  Before  the  Mast" 

The  articles  abound  in  thrilling  narratives  of  early  days  here 
and  are  absolutely  authentic  as  their  venerable  source  was  one 
of  the  first  settlers  here,  living  in  Nipomo  when  Fremont  passed 
through  in  1846.) 


<'♦> 


tesy. 


with  cattle. 


The    Indians    from    the    interior,'  Gambled  Everything 

the  Tulares,  were  real  hostile  and  The  Indians  of  this  section,  how- 
made  many  raids  on  the  Nipomo,  lever,  were  trustworthy  and  good 
as  well  as  on  neighboring  rancfiSs.  I  workers.  Father  had  several  under 
Father  built  the  ranch  house  on 'his  employ.  In  many  cases  some 
the  elevation  it  stands  for  protec-  remained  on  the  rancho  for  many 

tion  from  these  raiders.    There  was  j  years.    They  used  to  play  a  game.„w«..^  ^^.^v  ^^ ^..^»   vw.w«^^,    ..- 

a   cupola   on   top    of     the     house  called    "El  Pion,"   by   which    they  front   of   him-^ne   of   them   con- 
which  contained  a  spy  glass.  Every! would  gamble  away  everything  they  taining  t" 
day    someone    would    go    up    there  owned.    In  the  evening  they  would  i  stand  in 


conducting  the  game  would  place 
an  object  in  his  hand  which  could 
be  easily  concealed  and  not  very 
likely  to  be  detected.  (It  was  usu- 
ally a  bone  or  small  stone).  He 
would  then  put  both  hands  back 
cner  Duut  tne  rancn  nouse  oninis  empioy.  in  many  uajsco  oyjm^  of  him  and  move  the  object  from 
;  elevation  it  stands  for  protec-  remained  on  the  rancho  for  many  one  hand  to  another.  Then  he 
n  from  these  raiders.  There  was  years.  They  used  to  play  a  game  j  would  put  both  hands  (closed)  in 
^  cupola  on  top  of  the  house  called  "El  Pion,"  by  which  they  front  of  him--one  of  them  con- 
which  contained  a  spy  glass.  Every !  would  gamble  away  everything  they  taining  the  object.  He  would  then 
day  someone  would  go  up  there  owned.  In  the  evening  they  would  stand  in  front  of  one  and  he  was 
and  look  over  the  rancho  to  see  play  this  game.  They  would  build  [supposed  to  guess  what  hand  con- 
'if  there  was  any  disturbance.  There  a  fire  and  all  of  them  would  squat  tained  it.  If  he  guessed  right,  the 
were  no  fences  in  those  days  and, around   in   a    circle.     Tlie    Indian! Indian  conducting  the   game   had 

He  was  Bostonian  and  probablx 
could  remember  the  time  when  he 
was  forced  to  learn  the  Spanish 
language  to  be  able  to  get  any- 
where. In  California. 

Speaking  of  the  "matanza,  I 
wUl  tell  you  something  about  the 

work  * 

As  you  all  probably  know,  cat- 
t'e  raising  was  the  main  industry 
cirried  on  at  the  ranchos  in  the 
early  days  of  California.  At  tunes 
they  brought  good  prices,  while  at 
other  periods  they  were  valued  only 
for  their  "cueros''  (hides)  and  tal- 

low  ^ 

It  may  seem  strange,  but  few 
cows  were  ever  mUked  in  those 
early  days.  They  roamed  as  wild 
cattle  over  the  rancho  and  no  one 
c  /er  bothered  about  it.  When  one 
v,as  milked  it  was  necessary  to  tie 
h=r  up  before  doing  so.  In  later 
yaars,  however,  the  dairy  industry 
v.as  an  extensive  one  on  the  wi- 
romo  rancho.  ■ 

When  a  matanza  was  to  be  held 
the  "vaqueros"  would  hold  a  rodeo 
and  would  pick  out  the  fattest  cat- 

*■  A  little  below  the  old  ranch 
louse  we  had  a  place  where  this 
v.ork  was  done.  It  was  just  a 
frame  "skeleton"  constructed  rough- 
ly and  covered  with  willow  branch- 
es This  brush  house  enabled  tne 
nien  to  work  in  the  shade  and  also 
kept  things  cool.  It  resembled  the 
shade  sheds  some  orchardists  use 
during  the  fruit  cutting  season 

^In  the  cattle  was  slain^  the 
cueros  were  removed  and  laid  out 
ra'  to  The  sun  to  dry     Some  were 
laid  aside  to  be  made  mto  sacK.<^ 
f^r  stopping  lard.  These  were  mad_ 
by  trii^ming  the  hide  evenly     I 
was     then     sewed     with     rawhid 
thongs    and    an    openmg    left    foi 
Douring   in   the   lard.     They   were 
hunTup  in  a  convenient  place  un-1 
til  ready  to  be  fUled. 

Lard  Into  Kettles 
The  lard  was  rendered  in  large 

kettles.    After  it  had  cooled  enouhg 

to   facilitate   pouring,     the     hides 

u^re    filled    and    left    there    untd 

their  contents  had  become  solid.  A 

••hideful"  was  very  heavy    and  of - 

t-n  there  would  be  several  of  th^e 

when  they  were  through  with  tt^e 

„Y^rk      The    meat     was     cut    imo 

:^£  wWch  we  called  "ta^ajos"  or 

l^kev     The  more  solid  part  of  the 

resh  was  known  as  "pulpas."  The 

nS  who  did  this  work  was  known 

-"Xn'^St  wa.  an  cut  UP 

veie  stuck  on  the  ground  and  on 
i  he^    were    fastened    four    rails- 

o^ing  a  table-like  arrangement 
Then  "Latitas"  or  laths  or  wdlow 
;"re  fastened  on  top  (spaced  about 
a  foot  apart)  with  rawhide  thongs^ 
Rn.is  rack  the  ranchero  called  tl^y 
hasajero"  and  many  tunes  I  heip- 

pF&  one   of  these   down  ^th 
l"taSE  ios."  _    ^u„(-,T 

Wh'^n   the    ^^^^^^^  J^ZJKIv 

the  Indians  would  make  soup,  iney 

^'iTuld  throw  in  all  the  sjff^  they 

>ould  and  always  plenty/If  acorns. 


to  forfeit  something,  while  on  the 
other  hand  if  he  hadnt  called  the 
right  one  he  was  supposed  to  give 
up  something.  It  was  comical  to 
watch  them.  They  would  go 
through  a  lot  of  motions  and  make 
a  lot  of  "racket"  in  their  dialect, ' 
apparently  having  a  great  time. 
Some  of  them  were  often  relieved 
Df  all  their  clothing,  leaving  them 
only  with  a  breech  clout. 

When  the  "matanza"  (slaughter) 
time  came,  the  Indians  would  do 
the  greater  part  of  the  work.  Some 
of  them  spoke  Spanish  faiiiy  well, 
while  others  could  talk  only  in 
their  own  dialect.  Their  conversa- 
tion, however,  was  limted,  and  it 
naturally  concerned  the  work  they 
were  doing  at  the  time.  Father 
used  to  give  out  orders  in  Spanish 
to  one  of  them  who  spoke  the  lan- 
guage fairly  well.  Tlie  Indian  in 
turn  would  act  as  iJterpreter  and 
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instruct  his  lellowmV  ^  ^^^^  °'"^ 

"l  was  quite  young  then  and  like 
all  boys  would  "stick  around"  wher- 
c  vex  there  wa^  ,  any  activity,  it 
wasn't  long  before  I  began  to  Pick 
i.o  an  Indian  word  here  and  there. 
\7ith  the  help  of  their  interpreter 
v;hom  I  had  befriended  I  soon 
found  I  could  talk  about  the 
slaughtering  business  with  them  in 
their    own    dialect. 

Talked  "Redskin" 
After  a  few  weeks  father  used  to 
rive  the  instructions  to  me,  and  I 
in  turn  would  pass  them  on  to  the 
P^d  Men—in  their  own  language. 
I'his   used  to     amuse     him     very 

"^He  was  Bostonian  and  probably 
could  remember  the  time  ^^^^^^ 
was  forced  to  learn  the  Spanisn 
Tpnguage  to  be  able  to  get  any- 
V  here  in  California. 
'■  SpIaSng  of  the  "matanza,"  I 
will  tell  you  somethmg  about  the 

"*  A^'you  all  probably  know,  cat- 
t:e  rafstog  wal  the  main  industry 
cxrried  on  at  the jranchos  in  the 
early  days  of  Caltfornm  thiK 
they  brought  good  P"ces,  while  at 
other  periods  they  were  valued  only 
for  their  "cueros"  (hides)  and  tal- 

^'■"k  may  seem  strange,  but  few 
cows  were  ever  mLlkedm  those 
early  days.  They  roamed  as  wdd 
cattle  over  the  rancho  and  no  one 
c/er  bothered  about  it.  When  one 
uas  milked  it  was  necessary  to  Ue 
y^r  UD  before  domg  so.  In  laier 
y^ars  however,  the  dairy  todustry 
v.as  an  extensive  one  on  the  Ni- 
romo  rancho.  .    ,, 

When  a  matanza  was  to  be  hew 
tur-vaqueros"  would  hold  a  rodeo 
and  woSld  pick  out  the  fattest  cat- 

*"  A   little   below  the     old     ranch 
A   iiMie    irc  where  this 

I  ouse  we  had  a  Pf^*=^„,rL  "^  ...^^   „ 
V  nrk  was  done.     It     was     just  a 
f lame ^s^eleton"  constructed rough- 
;Tnd  ^vered  with  wUlow  branch- 
e-      This  brush  house  enabled  the 
nien  to  work  in  the  shade  and  a^o 
Kept  things  cool.     It  resembled  the 
ciinrip   sheds   some   orchardists   use 
Sirfng  thi'  fruit  cutting  season. 
^  ^In  the  cattle  /as  .^^^^  ^ 
cueros  were  removed  and^teri  out 

SrasidTtTb^^SeXsacK^ 

""  *'S"'sewe'd   l^th'  -whid,. 
SfoW*'-d    arVning    left    fo 
r^rinrino-   in   the   lard.     Tney    were 
K  up  fn  a  convenient  place  un- 
til ready  to  be  ^Ule^  .  .,„ 
Lard  Into  Kettles 
The  lard  was  rendered  in  large 
IceSes.    Ster  it  had  cooled  enouhg 
to   facilitate    pouring,     the     hides 
uere    filled    and    left    there    untu 
S  contents  had  become  solid.  A 
^SdefuV  was  very  heavy    and  of ^ 
t"n  there  would  be  seveijii  ux 
'Xn  they  were  through  wUh  tt^e 
Tvra-k      The    meat     was     cui    "ii' 
l^ws  which  we  called  "tasajos"    m 
S%     The  more  solid  part  of  the 
f  I«h  was  known  as  "pulpas."  The 
nf?  whd  did  this  work  was  known 
a '5' the  '"I^^saiejo."  , 

""•'Xn  tHT^at  wa5  all  cut  up 
it  was  hung  out  to  dry  on  a  rack 
ibuUt  for  that  purpose.    ^0"^  P0^„^^ 
vere  stuck  on  the  g/ound  and^ 
tnp<w>    were    fastened    four    raus 
o^ing   a  table-like   arrangement 
Then  "Latitas"  or  laths  or  wuiow 
w"r°  fastened  on  top  < spaced  about 
rfoot  apart)  with  rawhide  thongs^ 
&lS  rack  the  ranchero  called  th» 
"tfl^iero"  and  many  tunes  I  help 
Lr»  one   of  these   down  j^th 

r^'  the   kettles    were  /pg. 

the  Ind'ans  would  make  souf-  They 

Tould  throw  in  all  the  /Jjfl^  ^J^^ 

:ould  and  always  plent^f_acorns- 
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lifl^OMAN  TELLS 
OF  INDIAN  DAYS 


BY  JOHN  F.  DANA. 

(As  told  to  Rocky   Dana) 


yhe  question  is  often  asked  me:  '^Were  the  Indians  of  this 
neighborhood  hostile? '•  Contrary  to  the  general  belief  they 
were  quite  friendly.  As  a  boy  I  remember  they  used  to  gather 
around  our  house  (Casa  de  Dana)  to  see  what  would  come 
their  way.  Mother  always  fed  them  and  treated  them  kindly. 
When  they  would  go  to  Oso  Flaco  beach  after  berries,  they 
would  always  bring  her  some,  which  she  accepted  as  a  sake  of 
courtesy. 

The  Indians  from  the  interior,  the  Tulares,  were  real  hostile 

and    made   many   raids  on    the   Xi-.; '- 

ixmio.    as    well    as    on    iieijajhlMnini;  i /.  T    ,.     „ 

ranchos.    Father    built      the      ranch  '    ^*^^'^^^'ii     constructed   roughly  and 

house  on  the  elevation  it  stands  foi  ^'"'"""'^   "'^^"^  .-.-n^-  .  _.  . 

prote<»tion  from  these  raiders. 

There  was  a  cupola  on  top  of  the  '  T?^' 
^  hou.se  which  containtMl  a  spy  fdass. 
1  Pvery    day    some<me    would' gi)    up 
\  there  and  look   over  the   rancho  t;> 

see   if   there   w%as   any   disturbance. 
I  There  wei-e  no  fences  in  those  days 
^  and  it  was  easy  enough  to  get  away 
with  cattle. 

Gambled  Everything 

The  Indians  of  this  section,  how- 
ever, were  trustworthy  and  good 
workers.  Father  had  several  under 
hi.s  employ.  In  many  cases  some  re- 
mained on  the  rancho  for  many 
years.  They  used  to  plav  a  game 
called  *'E1  Pion,"  by  which  they 
would  gamble  away  everything  they  [ 

owne<l.   In    tbe  evening    they   would  i  to  facilitate  pouriVigT  thThideTw^^^^ 
play  this  game.  They  woubl  build  a    filled  and  left  there  until  tlieir  con- 
lire   and    all   of   them    would    stjuat  '  tents  had  become  solid    A  "hideful" 
around  in  a  circle.  The  Indian  con- 1  or  -bota  de  manteca"     as     it     was 
ducting    the    game    would    place    an  I  known  to  the  Californians    was  verv 
object   in   his  hand   Avhich  could   be  i  heavy.    There    would    often    be   sev- 
easily  concealed  and  not  likely  to  be    eral     of    these    "botas"     when    thev 
detecte<l.     (It    was    usually    a    bone '  were  through  with  the  work, 
or    small    stone).      He    would    then'      The  nwat  was     cut     into      strips 
stand   in   front   of  one  and   he   was  ^  which  we  called  "tasajos"'   (jerkey>. 


covered  with  willow  branches.  This 
brush  house  enabled  the  men  to 
work  in  the  shade  and  also  kept 
cor>l.  It  resembled  the  shade 
sheds  some  orchardists  use  during 
the  fruit  cutting  season. 

When  the  cattle  were  slain,  the 
cueros  were  removed  an<l  laid  out 
•  fiat  in  the  s«|i  to  dry.  fc;ome  were 
I  laid  aside  to  Ik?  made  into  sacks 
for  shipping  lard.  These  were  made 
by  trimming  the  hide  evenly.  It  was 
then  sewed  with  rawhide  thongs 
and  an  opening  left  for  pouring  in 
the  yard.  They  were  hung  up  in  a 
convenient  place  until  readv  to  be 
filled. 

Lard  Into  Kettles 

The   lard*  was   rendered   in    large 
kettles.  After  it  had  cooled  enough 


supposed  to  gues.s  what  hand  con- 
tained it.  If  he  guessed  right  the  In- 
dian conducting  the  game  had  to 
forfeit  something,  while  on  the  other 
hand  if  he  hadn't  called  the  right 
one,  he  was  supposed  to  give  up 
something.  It  was  comical  to  watch 
them.  They  would  go  through  a  lot 
of  motions  and  make  a  lot  of 
'"racket"  in  their  dialect,  apparent- 
ly having  a  great  time.  Some  of 
them  were  often  relieved  of  all  their 
clothing,  leaving  them  only  with  a 
breech  clout. 

AVhen  the  "matanza"  (slaughter) 
time  came,  the  Indians  would  do 
the  greater;  part  of  the  work.  Some 
of  them  spoke  :5pa"nteTi"~rairiy  well, 
while  others  could  talk  only  in  their 
own  dialect.  Their  conversation;, 
however,  was  limited,  and  it  natur- 
al tv  concerned  the  work  they  were 
doing  at  the  time.  Father  used  to 
give  out  orders  in  Spanish  to  one  of 
them  who  spoke  the  language  fairly 
well.  The  Indian  in  turn  w^ould  act 
as  interpreter  and  instruct  his  fel- 
lowmen  in  their  own  language. 

1  was  quite  young  then  and  like 
all  boys  would  "stick  around" 
wherever  there  was  any  activity.  It 
w^asu't  long  before  I  began  to  pick 
up  an  Indian  word  here  and  there. 
With  the  help  of  thf*ir  interpreter 
wh<»m  I  had  befriended  1  soon 
found  I  could  talk  about  the 
slaughtering  business  with  them  in 
their  own  tlialect. 

Talked  "Redskin'' 
After  a  few^  weeks  father  used  to 
give  the  instructions  to  me,  and  I 
in  turn  would  i>ass  them  on  to  the 
Red  Men — in  their  own  language. 
This  used  to  amuse  him  very  much. 
He  wa.s  a  Bostonian  and  probably 
could  remember  the  time  when  he 
was  forcHl  to  learn  the  Spanish 
language  to  be  able  to  get  anywhere 
in  California. 

Si)eaking  of  the  "raatanzii,"  I  will 
tell  you  something  about  the  work: 
As  you  all  probably  know,  eattle 
raising  was  the  main  industry  car- 
rieil  on  at  the  ranchos  in  the  early 
days   of  California.   At   times   they 
brought  good  prices,  while  at  other 
periods  they   were   vtilued   only  for 
their  "cueros"    (hides)    and   tallow. 
It    may    seem   ijtrange,    but    fen- 
cows  were  ever  milked  in  those  ear- 
ly days.  They  roamed  as  wild  cattle 
over  the  ranch  and  no  one  ever  lK>th- 
ered  about  it.  When  one  was  milk- 
ed  it  was  necessary  to  tie  her  up 
^>€fore    doing    f>o.    In    later    years, 
however,  the  dairy  industry  Wiis  an 
P'Xtensive      one      on      the     Xii>onio 
Rancho. 

A  little  below  the  old  ranch  house 
^^  liad   a   place   where   thi;*^  work 
^Jone.    It    was    just    a    frame 


The  more  solid  part  of  the  flesh  was 
known  as  '-pulpa."  The  man  who 
did  this  work  was  known  as  the 
•'tasajero.'' 

wnien  the  meat  w^as  all  cut  up  it 
was  hung  out  to  dry  on  a  rack  built 
for  that  purpose. 

Four  i)osts  were  stuck  on  the 
ground  and  on  the*«e  were  fasten- 
ed four  rails — forming  a  table-like 
arrangement.  Then  '*latitas"  or 
laths  of  willow  were  fastened  on 
top  (s^mced;  about  a  foot  apart) 
with  rawhide  thongs.  This  rack  the 
rauchero  called  the  *'t4sajera"  a$<i 
many  times  1  helped  load  one  of 
these  down  with  "tasajos." 

When  the  kiettle^  .were  empty, 
the  Indians  would  make  soup.  They 
would  throw  in  all  the  scraps  they 
could,  and  always  PLENTY  of 
acorns. 
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Stuftbs  Plans  to  Aid 
S^nll^  Ynez  Indians 

'^Cooperation  between  tk>ngre.ssman 
[enry  E.  (Pat)  StUjbbs  of  Santa  Ma- 
'ria,  and  tiho  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fair&  may  result  in  a  rehaibilitation 
iprograpi  at  the  Santa  Ynez  (Santa 
Cota)  Indian  Reservation  near  Sol- 
vang,  it  was  learned  this-  week. 

Tlie    distress    of    the    small    tribe 
near  Solvang  w^ae  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  Congressman  Stubbs^   who 
immediately   requeste'd    an    investiga- 
tion,   with    the    result    that    several 
needy  members  of  the  tribe  now  are 
being   provided    with    food    and    shel- 
ter.  Superintendent   Dody,   who   is    in 
charge  of  the  Mission   Indian  Agen^ 
cy   at   Riverside,   and   who  has   jurist 
diction    over    the    Santa    Ynez    reser- 
vation,  reported   that   additional   wel- 
fare work  should  be  performed  how- 
ever,  and   made   material   recommen- 
dations  with   Congressman   Stubbs   is 
endeavoring   to  enact. 

Urges    Purchase    of    Land 

Immediate    appropriation     of     $16- 
000  for  the  purchase  of  a  home  site 
for    these     Indians,     with     additional 
allocations   later   for   tbe   purpose   of 
inaugrurating     a     housing     program 
was   recommended   to   the  Bureau  of 
Indian  affairs  by   botb   Congressman 
Stubbs     and     Superintendent     Dady 
Commissioner    John    Collier    has    i 
dlcated  favorable  interest  in  the  n 
gram.  ^ 

oO( 


■^ 


or  India 

''seVvation  Inl 
ouflty  Sougliti 

Stubbs  Asks  For  Fund 

To  Help  Rehabili- 

tate  Preserve 

Cooperation  between  Congressman 

ria,  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs may  result  in  a  r^habiUtation 

CoU)  Indian  Reservation  near  Sol- 

nJ^^c^f^^"*^^  ^^  ^«  small  tribe 
t^ti^^nf^^  ^^'  *^^^^&^t  to  the  at! 
tention  of  Congressman  Stubhs  who 

tion,  with  the  result  that  several 
needy  members  of  the  tribe  now  afe 

^•t^r''l.^^1^^  ^^'^^  ^^  ^^d  shel! 
ter.  Superintendent  Dady,  who  is  in 
*  charge  of  the  Mission  Indian  A^en^ 
XhL  ^^^^^'^^  ^^  ^^^o  has  juris- 
vini?.    ^^^"^  ^^^  ^^^^a  Ynez  reser- 
vation,    reported     that     additional 
welfare  work  should  be  performed, 
However,  and  made  material  recom- 
mendations     which      Congressman 
stubhs  IS  endeavoring  to  enact. 
Urges  Purchase  of  Land 
Ij     Immediate  appropriation  of  $16,- 1 
000  for  the  purchase  of  a  home  site 

i?Liff^®   Indians, .  with   additional 
allocations  later  for  the  purpose  of 
inaugurating  a     housing     program 
was  recommended  to  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  affairs  by  both  Congressman 
Stubbs    and    Superintendent    Dady 
Commissioner  John  Collier  has  in- 
dicated favorable  interest  in  the  pro- 
gram. ^ 

In  making  his  recommendations 
to  Washington,  Superintendent 
Dady  stated,  "...  it  is  estimated 
that  at  least  $500  would  be  neces- 
sary to  repair  the  homes  at  Santa 
Ynez  in  which  the  Indians  are  re- 
siding." 

j\     '*The  title  to'the  land  of  the  San- 
ta Ynez  reservation  is  not  held  by 
the  United  States,"  he  added.  "The 
land   originaUy  was  owned   by  the 
Catholic  church  and   later  sold  to 
others,  but  the     church     made  an 
agreement   with     the     government, 
permitting  the  Indians  the  use  and 
occupancy     of  the     land,  which  is 
binding  upon  Jater  purchasers.     In 
view  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
ot  the  Indians  net  living  on  govern- 
ment land  at  Santa  Ynez,  there  has 
been  little  we  can  do  for  those  liv- 
ing in  the  houses  on  the  reserva- 
tion, although  they    are    deserving 
people  who  try  to  help  themselves. 
Can't  Get  Help  Now 
"The  government  not  owning  the 
land     has     made     it     questionable 
whether  the  general  accounting  of- 
fice would  approve  even  repairs  to 
the  houses.  However,  since  the  en-  i 
rollment  of  the  California     Indians 
under  the  act  of  May  18,  1928,    the 
'Court  of  Claims  case,*  the  attitude 
of  the  Santa  Ynez  band  has  been 
graduaUy   changing   and    these    In- 
dians, especially  those  living  on  the 
reservation,    aire    beginning    to    feel 
that  they  should  be  given  all  the 
assistance   to   which   a   government 
ward  is  entitled. 

"This  is  right  and  proper,  but! 
since  the  land  is  not  government- 
owned,  repairs  and  improvement  to 
houses  and  even  labor  relief  under 
the  emergency  conservation  work 
has  been  impossible.  As  a  step  to- 
ward being  able  to  help  those  worthy 
Indians,  I  have  set  up  under  our 
sumarginal  program  a  sum  of  $16.- li 
000  for  the  purchase  of  a  home  site 
for  these  Indians,  with  the  hope 
that  a  larger  amount  will  be  Al- 
lowed later  under  the  Indian  lyfor- 
ganization 
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Indiad  Issues 


india^ 
Will 


lUBe  Aired 

Session   Called   for  Friday 
at  San  Ynez 


The  third  meeting  of  groups  in- 
terested in  solving  various  prob- 
lems concerning  the  Indians  of  the 
Santa  Ynez  Valley,  will  be  held  at 
3:30  Friday  afternoon  at  the  Col- 
lege Elementary  School  at  Santa 
Ynez.  The  first  meeting  was  held 
January  16  in  the  office  of  Mr«. 
Muriel  Edwards  with  John  S.  Dady, 
superintendent  of  the  Mission  In- 
dian Agency  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Indian  Defense  As- 
Isociation.  ^"""■^"^■'^^^i** 

Since  the  last  meeting  great  prog- 
|ress  has  been  made  along  many 
I  lines,  particularly  in  clearing  up 
[questions  as  to  the  respective  re- 
sponsibilities for  health,  education 
and  welfare  of  the  Indian  service, 
state  and  county.  At  a  meeting 
last  Friday  at  Santa  Ynez,  it  was 
decided  that  a  conference  of  social 
workers  and  community  school 
leaders  was  so  important  and  would 
be  so  useful,  not  only  to  the  In- 
dians but  to  other  under-privileged 
groups  in  the  valley  that  further 
conferences  should  be  arranged.  A 
case  committee  was  named  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Livings- 
ton. The  former  meetings  that  were 
presided  over  by  Miss  Pearl  Chase, 
represented  the  Indian  Defense  as- 
sociation and  the  County  Council 
I  of  Social  Agencies.  Mr.  Livingston 
will  preside  "at  the  meeting  on  Fri- 
day, which  will  be  a  meeting  of 
the  case  committees.  -^^ 

Those  attending  from  Santa  Baiv 
bara  will  be  Arthur  Evans,  Dr. 
Ransom  Carver,  Miss  Rose  Fortuny, 
Miss  Ida  Perry  and  Mrs.  D.  J.  Da- 
vies.  Those  from  the  valley  will 
be  Mrs.  Merriam  of  Lompoc,  Miss 
Emma  Donohue,  Miss  Packer,  disv 
trict  school  nurse,  Anders  Anders< 
and  Mrs.   Archie  Hunt. 
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ian  Tribe  n^ortK 
of  Santa  Ynez 

Burial     Grtriiim    fat    First 
Gem  Rock  Collectors 
Is  Explored       "^ 

Artifacts  of  an  k^^ian  tribe,  prob- 
ably the  first  gem  rocK  collectors 
and  polishers  of  the  county,  per- 
haps hundreds  of  years  ago,  have 
been  excavated  during  the  last 
three  weeks  in  a  newly-discovered 
Indian  burial  grounds  in  Santa 
Ynez  valley  a  short  distance  north 
of  the  town  of  Santa  Ynez. 

Engraved  wampum  necklaces,  In- 
dian pipes  fashioned  of  stone,  stone 
arrow  shaft  straighteners,  pearls, 
pierced  and  ready  for  use  as  orna- 
ments, and  a  trader  bead  two  and 
a  half  inches  in  length,  which  may 
serve  to  fix  the  date  these  ancient 
craftsmen  plied  their  trade,  have 
been  brought  to  Santa  Barbara  by 
Robert  Phelan  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  work. 

A  circular  ornament  made  out  of 
quartz,    numerous   crystal   trinkets, 
inlaid    bowls,    a    whistle    made    of 
stone    rather    than    the    customary 
bone,    a    stone   thimble    and    many 
other    objects    of    unusual    interest 
have     been     uncovered.      A     bowl, 
broken,     and     cemented     together 
again    with    a    grayish    composition 
rather  than  with  black  asphalt  as 
was    generally   used   has    attracted 
attention.    The   nature    of   the   ce- 
ment has  not  yet  been  determined 
but  it  apparently  possessed  a  firm 
binding  power, 

**Most  of  the  artifacts  were  found 
buried  several  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  and,  from  all 
appearances  constituted  original 
graves,  above  which  there  had  beej 
other  burial  places  most  of  w] 
had  apparently  been  excavatJii  in 
recent  years,"  said   Phelan. 
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Further  steps  towiirds  organizing 
a  community  council  to  care  for  the 
interests  of  Santa  Ynez  valley  In- 
dians and  other  under-privileged 
groups  and  individuals  in  the  val- 
ley, will  be  taken  at  a  meeting  to 
be  held  in  the  College  elementary 
school  at  Santa  Ynez. 

Initial  steps  in  this  direction  were 
taken  at  a  meeting  held  January 
16  in  the  offices  of  the  county 
school  superintendent.  John  S.  Da- 
dy, superintendent  of  Mission  In- 
dian agencies,  spoke  to  the  meeting 
about  Santa  Ynez  Indian  problems. 
A  second  meeting  was  held  in  San- 
ta Ynez  a  week  ago.  The  third 
meeting  will  develop  further  the 
program  for  a  general  community 
social  service  group  in  the  valley. 

Those  attending  from  Santa  Bar- 
bara .y^jll  be  Arthur  Evaz^,^:sDr. 
Ransom  CarvefrMTss  ^C^Se  i'orfuny. 
Miss  Ida  Perry  and  Mrs.  D.  J.  Da- 
vies.  Those  from  the^:vall#;,^  will 
be  Mrs.  Merriam  of  1L6mpoc,'^^iss 
Emma  Dbnohiie,  Miss  "Packer,  dis- 
trict school  nurse,  Anders  Andersoj 
and  Mfs.  Archie  Hiflit.     ;*^ 
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Dr.  A.  P.  (rosdil  Tells  Red 

Men  of  Recent  Discoveries 

of  Ancient  Race 


Dr.  A.  P.  Oufldal  spoke  last  nl^ht 
before  the  Red  Men  and  the  Poca- 
hontas tribe  of  Santa  Barbara  on  the 


early  Inhabitants  of  the  city,  relating; 

some  of  the  discoveries  he  has  made 

in  regard  to  the  .Chumash  Indians, 

in   connection   with   his*  work   with 

the      Smithsonian      Institution      In 
Washington. 

Dr.  Ousdal  has  recently  come  into 
possession  of  a  photograph  of  the 
mother  of .  Juan  Soto,  last  remain* 
ing  Chumash  fullblood,  now  living 
in  Santa  Barbara.  The  old  Indian 
asserts  that  he  has  some  kin, 
though  not  full  blood,  living  in  Los 
Angeles  and  that  one  very  aged 
woman  with  considerable  Chumash 
blood  is  living  here.  The  doctor  is 
making  an  effort  to  locate  these 
people  to  ascertain  If  their  bones 
tally    with    those    in    Soto's    body. 

The  doctor  has  received  photo- 
graphs from  the  Smithsonian  of 
the  Chumash  head  dress  and  the 
manner  of  doing  the  hair,  for  the 
use  of  Miss  Elisabeth  Mason,  who 
is  to  make  a  bust  of  Soto.  Dr.  Ous- 
dal has-nlso  located,  through  Soto,  a 
photograph  of  the  old  India 
mother,  made  about  §0  years  Mro 
in  the  opinion  of  C.  A.  Hoffman, 
local     photographer, 


UBDS  PUINS 


iropriafion  of 


Asks  AppropriaGon  of  $16,000 

to  Purchase  Homes  for 

Federal  Wards 


EVEN  HOME  REPAIRS 

NOT  POSSIBLE  NOW 

Aborigines     Living   on  Private 

Land  Under  Old  Church 

Agreement 

Cooperation  between  Congressman 
Herjry  E.  (Pat)  Stubbs  of  Santa  Ma- 
ria, and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs may  result  in  a  rehabilitation 
program  at  the  Santa  Ynez  (Santa 
Ccta)  Indian  Reservation  near  Sol- 
vang,  it  was  learned  today. 

The   distress   of   the   small   tribe 
near  Solvang  was  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  Congressman  Stubbs.  who 
immediately  requested  an  investiga- 
tion,  with  the  result    that    several 
needy  members  of  the  tribe  now  are 
bemg  provided  with  f dbd  and  shel- 
ter. Superintendent  Dady,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  Mission  Indian  Agen-  ' 
cy  at  Riverside,  and  who  has  Jum- 
diction  over  the  Santa  Ynez  reser- 
vation,   reported     that     .additional 
welfare  work  should  be  |)er!formed. 
however,  and  made  material  recom- 
mendations     which  i  Congressman 
Stubbs  is  endeavoring  to  enact. 
Urges  Purchase  t>f  Ldnd 
Immediate  appropriation  -^f  $16,- 
000  for  the  purchase  of  a  home  site 
for  these  Indians,  -.with  additional 
gUocations  later  for  the  purpose  of 
fftgiigurating  a    housin^r    program, 
was  recommended  to  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  affairs  by  bdih  Poogressmap 
Stubbs    and   Superintendent    Dady 
Commissioner  John  CoUier  has  in- 
dicated favorable  interest  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

In  making  his  recommendations 
to  Washington,  Superintendent 
Dady  stated,  "...  it  is  estimated 
that  at  least  $506  would  be  neces- 
sary to  repair  the  homes  at  Santa 
Ynez  in  which  the  Indians  arc  re- 
sidjhg." 

^The  title  to  the  land  of  the  San-  [ 
ta  Ynez  reservation  is  not  held  by 
the  United  States,"  he  abided.  "The 
Iftnd  originally  was  owned   by  the 
Catholic  church  and  latfer  sold  to 
others,  but  the     church     made  an 
agreement  with     the     government, 
permitting  the  Indians  the  use  and 
occupancy    of  the     land,  which  is 
binding  upon  later  purchasers.     In 
View  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  Indians  net  living  on  govern- 
ment land  at  Santa  Ynez,  there  has 
been  little  we  can  do  for  those  liv- 
ing in  the  houses  on  the  reserva- 
tion, although  they    are    deserving 
people  who  trv  to  help  themselves. 
Can't  Get  Help  Now 
"The  government  not  owning  the 
land     has    made     it     questionable 
whether  the  general  accounting  of- 
fice would  approve  even  repairs  to 
the  houses.  However,  since  the  en- 
rollment of  the  California    Indians 
under  the  act  of  May  18,  1928,     the 
'Court  of  Claims  case,'  the  attitude 
of  the  Santa  Yr.ez  band  has  been 
gradually  changiner  and   these   In- 
dians, especially  those  living  on  the 
reservation,    are    beginning   to   feel 
that  they  should  be  given   all   the 
assistance  to  which  a  government 
ward  is  entitled. 

"This  is  right  and     proper,     bu 
since  the  land  is  not  government 
owned,  repairs  and  improvement  t 
houses  and  even  labor  relief  unde 
the  emergency     conservation   worl 
has  been  impossible.  As  a  step  to 
ward  beinqr  able  to  help  those  worths 
Indians,   I  have   set  up  under   ou 
sumarginal  program  a  sum  of  $16, 
000  for  the  purchase  of  a  home  sit 
for   these    Indians,    with   the    ho, 
that  a   larger   amount   will   be   a' 
lowed  later  under  the  Indian  Re 
ganization  act." 
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ell  Project  Is  Planned 
for  Santa  Ynez  Reserva- 
tion; Experts  Complete 
Exhaustive  Title   Survey 


The   Indians    of    Santa    Ynez 

^alley,  who^  dLUvities  as  farm- 

Ts  have  been  curtailed  because 

[of  a  lack  of  sufficient  irrigation 

water,    are    to    have    this    need 

[supplied  through  government  activ- 

lities,    it    was    learned    today,      and 

many   Indian   families    who    sought 

livelihood  elsewhere  will  return  to 

the  valley   reservation   as   a   result 

of  this  interest  in  their  welfare. 

Zernie  Anderson,  formerly  with 
the  Santa  Barbara  Abstract  com- 
pany and  now  employed  with  the 
government,  in  cooperation  with  a 
lawyer'  connected  with  the  Indian 
bureau,  and  a  land  expert  work- 
ing out  of  Washington,  has  just 
completed  a  long  search  of  land 
and  water  titles  held  by  the  some 
90  valley  Indians.  Anderson  left 
here  today  for  the  reservation  to 
confer  with  the  Indians  and  plan 
for  the  numerous  preliminary  ac- 
tivities incident  to  the  develop- 
ments the  government  proposes  to 
carry  on  upon  the  reservation 
lands. 

Anderson  and  the  water  rights 
and  land  title  attorney  have  their 
headquarters  at  San  Diego,  head- 
quarters for  the  back-to-the-land 
movement  started  by  the  Indian 
bureau.  He  explained  that  fully 
90  Indian  families  are  entitled  to 
land  holdings  in  the  Santa  Ynez 
Indian  reservation,  but  lack  of 
water  to  cultivate  crops  hao  forced 
a  large  proportion  of  that  number 
to  go  elsewhere,  some  being  on  the 
Indian  reservation  near  San  Diego. 
It  is  believed  that  once  water  is 
developed  in  the  valley  all  the  In- 
dians entitlM  to  land  on  the  res- 
ervation near  Santa  Ynez  will 
gladly  return. 

It  was  expected  that  water  would 
be  developed  by  drilling  a  system 
of  wells,  but  in  this  connection  the 
agents  of  the  Indian  bureau  ex- 
plained that  the  Indians  have  a 
complete  record  right  to  water,  and 
that  since  the  attorney  has  ascer- 
tained that  these  rights  have  not 
lapsed,  there  now  is  no  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  land  and  water 
development  planned  by  the  fed- 
eral  government. 
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Yuma  Indian  Sues  for  $2500  for 
Having  a  Ha:r  Cut  by  Foroa. 


$2500    FOR    A    HAIRCUT. 


Yuma  Chief  Sues   Indian  Agent  for 
Being  Sliorn  by  Force. 

In   the   superior   court     of     Riverside  j 
county,    Calif,    a    suit    is    on    for    $2500  i 
damages  brought  by  Agua  His,  a  full- 1* 
blooded    Yuma    Indian,    against    J.     A.  , 
Speai^  Indian  agent  at  Yuma,  for  com- 
pelling the  former  to  have  his  hair  cut. 

The  old  chieftain  demanded  $5000  at 
first,  but  decided-  to  amend  the  com- 
plaint and  cut  the  amount  in  half. 

A  more  dramatic  picture  than  that  of 
the  old  Indian  as  he  sat  in  Jthe  witness 

J' '  Chair  and  told  of  his  alleged  wrongs 
has  never  been  seen  in  the  local  courts. 
The  plaintiff  Is  well  past  middlf  life, 
and  his  face,  usually  impassive  and 
istolid,  lights  up  with  a  fierce  fire  when 
he  tells  of  the  rape  of  his  locks. 

The  trouble  was  all  brought  about  by 
an  order  from  the  commissioner  of 
Indian  affairs,  who  directed  Indian 
agents  to  induce  male  Indians  to  have 
their  hair  cut,  and  males  and  females 
alike  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  face 
paint.  With  expressive  gestures  and 
impassioned  feajures  the  old  chi«f  told 
I  of  the  indignity  to  which  he  haa  been 
subjected. 

"While  they  pointed  the  pistols  at 
xne  one  of  them  clip,  clip  with  big 
shears.  I  felt  so  downhearted  that 
tears  came.  We  Yumas  are  proud  of 
our  hair.  Short-haired  man  no  good 
i  among  us.  All  the  tribe  they  laugh  at 
him. 

I     "For  41  days  after  they  cat  my  hair 

tl  stay  in  jail  and  pound  rock  all  time./ 

fit  was  July  and  August,  so  hot  I  have 

"^to  take  clothes  off.  It  was  for  nothings 

that  I  was  made  prisoner.  It  was  worth  ■ 

$50C0    to    me    to    be    thus    shut    up  Away 

xr6m  my  people  and  lost  m^  hair,'  which 


^^  .BJg-'-, 


^  protected  me  fronf^the  .rain  and  the! 
heat  of  the  sun,"  declared  the  old  man. 
—New  York  ^World. 
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A  THE  INDIAN  VOTER 

f  I  There  are  nearly  200  Indians  on  the  Fort  Yumal 
i-esVrvaliTO  jentjtlad  to  vote.  Of  this  Humber  recent! 
advices  ^(^Ajtonly  twenty-five  had  registered.! 
They  kt^ejSlkmJiXtl^  interest  in  the  election,  al- 
though electi^B^irlmperial  county  often  have  been 
decided  by  le^Tthan  200  votes.  Thus  it  is  seen  the| 
*did  Indian  vote  would  be  worth  cultivating. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Indians  shonld  havel 
no  touch  of  political  fever.  They  hav-e  existed  under 
many  changes  of  administration.  The  fact  must  be 
admitted  that  one  administration  has  been  much  like 
arothcr  to  them;  uniformly  they  have  been  given 
drs  "short  end''  of  every  deal  with  the  government. 
The  Indian  has  not  been  trained  for  citizenship;  on 
the  contrary  much  of  his  training  has  tended  to  unfit 
him  for  citizenship.  His  contact  with  the  superior 
race  has  not  been  such  as  to  evoke  admiration.  If  he| 
considers  the  franchise  at  all.  it  must  be  with  a  gruntj 
which  means  **0h,  what's  the  use?" 

Moreover,  one  hardly  could  blame  the  red  mi 
for  the  civic  dereliction,  when  so  many  of  the  wljtes 
are  guilty  of  the  same  offense. 
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Glow   From   "Mud  Volcanoes 
Frightens  Indians  Into  the 
Towns  of  White  Mpn 


BRAWT  '"^\    March    7. — Imperial   val- 
ley.    once        .  n e    of    raging    floods    from 
broken    levees    of    the    Colorado    river, 
ground  for  the  contests  of  settler?  and 
claim  jumpers^  vale   of  wondrous  tales 
of  productivertess  In  crops  and  stock— 
a  section  of  southern  California  which 
always    has    mahaged    to    keep    in    the 
spotlight  since  the  wonderful  project  of 
turning  the  Colorado's  waters  into  the 
desert   was   conceived  and   carried  out, 
less   than   a  decade   ago— now   has  an- 
other mild  sensation. 

From  the  five  towns  of  the  valley 
people  each-  night  are  wutching  the 
southern  skies  to  witness  the  lurid  el-, 
fects  of  liglit  which  comes  from  tne 
district  known  as  "mud  volcanoes.^ 
about  30  miles  below  the  international 
boundary  line,  south  of  Mexicali. 

The  unusual  activity  of  the  mud 
vote-anoes  began  about  two  weeks  ago 
and  has  constantly  increased.  The 
Cocopah  Indians,  whose  pueblo,  Posa 
Vincento,  is  within  two  miles  of  the 
volcanoes,  were  startled  nights  by 
rumblings  in  the  earth.  And*  then  fol- 
lowed geysers  of  steaming  mud  thrown 
to  4  height  of  from  30  to  50  feet. 
FRIGHTEN   INDIANS    ATli^AY^ 

"Indian.  Carlos,"  or  Chief  Borego,  an 
aged  Cocopah,  who  says  he  has  Passed 
his    100th    year,    declares    that    all    his 
life  he  has  lived  beside  these  mud  vol- 
canoes  but   never   before   were   they   so 
active     At  his  command  the  Indians  Be- 
gan j  their    weird    religious    dances    a 
fortnight      ago    to    appease    the      evil, 
spirits    supposed    to    have    created    tne 
disturbance,    hut   as   the    subterranean 
rumblings    grew    louder    and    the    lurid 
lights  played  higher  in  the  sky,   they 
dropped    their    ceremonials    and  tied    to 
Mexican  and  Calexlco,  where  they  are 
now    encamped.  x    ^     — . 

At  Brawley,  75  miles  distant  from 
the  volcano  district,  the  smoke  or 
steam  from  the  place  is  plainly  visi- 
ble, while  at  nights  the  play  of  lights 
on  the  southern  sky  is  brilliant  and 
beautiful.  From  six  distinct  centers 
the  Mghts  rise  and  spread  out  heaven- 

T^ard. 

Imperial  valley  has  just  had  a  visits 
tlon  from  150  members  of  the  LosjrAn- 
geles  chamber  of  conom^rce,  who  made 
the  rounds  of  all  the  towns  of  the  val- 
ley   and  were  amazed  at   the   develop- 
ment In  progress  here.     It  is  estimated 
that  Imperial  valley  now  has  a  popuj 
lation   of   2^0,000   people,   and   that   tn\l^ 
6  000    of    these    have    come    since    Se' 
tember.      Every   town   in   the   valley 
crowded   with    strangers,    land   »^k 
and  businessmen  looking  for  locatin 
In    appearance    the    valley    towns 
much    like    modern    mining   cagipsjw 
the    rush    has    been    so    great    th&r  tn 
some  places  almost  half  the  populMton 
live  in  tents  or  temporaryhouges^ 


prove  to  be  thTlSf ^;S?''*My:  wiH 
feast  which  the  Yumi  fo!?*  "?"niJng 
culminated  in  a  ^T^^o^f**?"  ''"I  hold 

when  Miss  Emma  a  Sn  f^T*"' 
less  little  superintend^^wfc  ^  ^.^^■ 
probably  less  thlnmL^n^  '^^1^^'' 
up  and  defied  ChiVf  r^^^^^^'  «*ood 

feast  grou'^^ds,  IhL^'^tl^^  »»  the 

was  in  progress,  when  CM^f  f'^^^Bl 

,  a  peremptory  notT  t^it^  ^L^**"«  s^n* 

all   the   White    ne^n^  ^f*!?**""  «*« 

the    reservation     fil'^if^*"**'  '«>m 

Eagan  answer^  ,•„ '""^'''^^^'y-    Mi83 

and  his  wa7rS;K'°"'  "^'""^  '^^ 

not\old"m?pSf  af  "f  «^-    '  '^^■ 
<ion't  know  who?  *i?  ^°y  longer,  and  I 

«  theSaSfU'n^TiLVf  J°  *^«» 

was  the  insolent  wSrd  ot^ej^'" 

^t  you  cannot  hni^  X     ®  <^Wef. 

Miss  Eagan  reSedwIfh^"?'  ^  ^"'" 
or-     **I  DGrmm^J    '  without  a  trem- 

White  'pe%^I^*t'  aaslion'i'^f  *?« 
have  broljen  your  wo^  w  ?k  *°^  ^O" 
must  go  on  with  Th«  T  *^  ™®-  ^00; 
retur    thepeS4\j^4B^am  b^tUe  orj 

.  This  IS  the  last  fea«*  r  ™.T.^' 
fflit  held  While  I  am  on  7m   *''^''  '^i 

trouble,  just  let  them  tryl?"  *°   »*»'*J 
When  the  oluclrv  utti        '  I 

this  speech  oM  jL"*"®  ^°°"^  made 
made  no  threats  and  Sfunted,  but  he 
allowed  to  remain  «n/-?®  ^^^^  ''e'* 
they  left  the  Tndfan??!  T"^  ^^ 
ages  of  their  dead  wifh  ^""*  the  Ia». 
Jgolestation-SvP^^^^f^l  ^tnegs  or] 


INDIANS  OF  COIX>RADO  VAIjliEY. 

Yiima  aiid   Moliave  Were  Once  Pine 
PiiyalcBl  Typea. 

romoared  to  the  northern  V^a.ina 
mmanJ^  who  reverence  a  brave  heart 
next  to  their  worahip  «'  the  great 
mvsterv  these  tribes  lack  bra\  ery 
mysierj,  "^""^ „._,<.  Tha  Pima  ana 
and  the  war  spirit.  *"*^„'  *  .her 
i^pago    did,    however,    prove    rather 

brave   in  defensive  warfare  with  ma 
Sng  Apaches  who  crept  down  on 
them    Worn    their     mountain     h®"'*'; 
The  Yuma  and  Mohave  were  too  m- 

group  of  people,     ^f'"""  .tfi,^  '"s 

to  require   no  mental   activity  or   a 

^"xheT  mythology  i3  »PP«^/"«^h11 
InSJlent  one.   and^   compared  to^  U»at 

of  the   PueWoe*   1.  ao   crud«   \hat 
would    seem    to    be    ot   a    P^"*''       . 

*^?r  of'^mr"  -^rVobably  ^%t 
nlnff  of   man.      ^"*",  *;^   rn^relv   indl- 

rjesinac'lfTmen^^X^t^The 

^^f  witff  whll  they  f 'ned^^?f„--. 
doubtedly  tended  to  retard  their  men 
tal  growth.     The  valley  had  >«  /'^fax 
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UMA  INDIAN 
ON  WAR  PAT 

RUSH  CATTL 

PEifrV 
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Beventy-Fiv6  Jlbtorists, 
Wait    Lifting    Of    Eml]|irgo] 
By  Arizona,  Driven  Of  f  Re 


•rvation  Back  Into 


uii  Jie&- 


BED   MEN   KEEP   GUARD 
ON  CALIFORNIA  SIDE 


strangers  Will  Be  Kept  Away 
So  That  Indians  May  Have 
Use  Of  Colorado  Bridge  Into 
Yuma,  As  They  Wish  It 

UMA  (Ari2.),  April  30.— 
(i^)— Eight  hundred  In- 
dians on  the  Yuma  Indian 
reservation  across  the  Colorado 
River  from  here,  '*took  to  the 
warpath'*  to-day  and  drove 
seventy-five  tourist  victims   ou 

the   foot  and  mouth   blockade! 
from  the  reservation. 

THIRTY    IN    WAR   PARTY. 

Early  to-day  the  Indians  held  al 
pow-wow  and  later  a  delegation  of 
thirty  of  their  tribe,  the  Yumas. 
heraded  by  Rosondo  Vafffaa,  clerk| 
in  the  Indian  ^ohool,  appeared  at 
the  camp  where  the  eattboun( 
travelers  are  putting:  up  whll< 
hoping  for  Arizona  to  let  down  Iti 
quarantine  bars,  and  invited  th< 
teurists    to    eret    out. 

TOURISTS    BffOVBS   OUT. 

A  parley  laattmc  l^alf  an  ho«r  en- 
•med  and  tkea   tke  travelers  move< 
off  th«  Indiaaa'  laad  to  tke  wcatei 
boundary   of  tke  reservation. 

The    Indians    declared     that   the; 
will     «ruard     their     boundary     froi 
further  encroachments  by  stranfirer^. 

WISH   FREEDOM   OF  BRIDGE. 

The  Yoma  tribe  declared  the; 
t9ok  action  beravae  they  wish  theli 
vaserTOtlon,  althooyh  In  CallfomtaJ 
t%  be  iBclnded  In  the  Arlsona  «naT< 
aatlned  area,! so  that  they  nuiy 
ftite  to  cross  the  Colorado  brldsi 
teto   Ynmn. 

L.  L.  Odle.  Indian  airtnt  on  th< 
reservation,  took  no  part  in  th« 
demonstration  of  his  chargrei 
apainst    the   travelers. 
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Yuma  Indian  Sues  for  $2500  # 
Having  a  Hair  Cut  by  ?m9. 
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$2500    FOR   A    HAIRCUT. 
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Yuma  Chief  Sues  Indian  Agent  for 
Being  Shorn  by  Force. 

In   the    superior   court     of     Riverside 
county.    Calif,    a    suit    is    on    for    $2500  1 
damages  brought  by  Agua  His,  a  full-  [ 
blooded    Yuma  ,  Indian,    against    J.    A.  ^ 
SpeaiC,  Indian  agent  at  Tuma,  tor  com- 
pelling the  former  to  have  his  hair  cut. 

The  old  chieftain  demanded  $5000  at 
first,  but  decided  to  amend  the  com- 
plaint and  cut  the  amount  in  half. 

A  more  dramatic  picture  than  that  of 
the  old  Indian  as  he  sat  In^he  witness 


I 


I 


ehalr  and  told  of  his  alleged  wrongs 
has  never  been  seen  In  the  local  courts. 
The  plalntlfr  Is  well  past  middlf  life, 
land  his  face,  usually  impassive  and 
itolid,  lights  up  with,  a  fierce  fire  when 
he  tells  of  the  tape  of  his  locks. 

The  trouble  was  all  brought  about  by 
an  order  from  the  commissioner  of 
Indian  affairs,  who  directed  Indian 
agents  to  induce  male  Indians  to  have 
their  hair  cut,  and  males  and  females 
alike  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  face 
paint.  With  expressive  gestures  and 
impassioned  feajures  the  old  chief  told 
of  the  Indignity  to  which  he  ha5  been 
subjected. 

"While  they  pointed  the  pistols  at 
me  one  of  them  clip,  clip  with  big 
.shears.  I  felt  so  downhearted  that 
tears  came.  We  Yumas  are  proud  of 
our  hair.  Short-haired  man  no  good 
among  us.  All  the  tribe  they  laugh  at 
him. 

"For  41  days  after  they  cut  my  hair 

stary  In  jail  and  pound  rock  all  time./ 
t  was  July  and  August,  so  hot  I  have 
o  take  clothes  off.  It  was  for  nothing 
hat  I  was  made  prisonct.  It  teas  worth 
^J5000   to    me    to    be .  thus   shut  up  Away 
prOm  my  peop;^  and  lost  my  hair/ whicn . 

•  fcproteoted    me    fronaP^he   rain    and  ?the' 
Wheat  t)f  the  sun."  declared  the  aid  man. 
—New  YorkWorld. 
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THE  INDUN  TOUR 

There  arc  nearly  200  Indians  on  the  Fort  Yuma 
resyvajg  Jfcntitlflfl  to  vote.  Of  thm  mmdber  recent 
advices  ^fe^4^  only  twenfy-five  had  registered. 
They  Wi^JBr^lPjj^le  interest  in  the  election,  al- 
though electiM^irlmperiaJ  <:ounty  often  have  Been 
decided  by  fe^han  200  votes.  Thus  it  is  seen  the| 
•did  Indian  vote  would  be  w^rtfa  cvltmrttng. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Indians  should  have 
no  touch  of  political  fever.  TTuqr  have  existed  undeH 
many  changes  of  administration.  The  fact  must  be 
admitted  that  one  administration  has  been  much  like 
another  to  them;  uniformly  they  have  been  given 
dv2  "short  end"  of  every  deal  with  the  government. 
The  Indian  has  not  been  trained  for  citizenship;  on 
tae  contrary  much  of  his  training  ha^  tended  to  unfit 
h«n  for  citizenship.  His  contact  with  the  superior 
race  has  not  been  such  as  to  evoke  admiration.  If  he 
considers  the  franchise  at. all.  it  must  be  with  a  grunt| 
which  means  "Oh,  what's  the  use?" 

Moreover,  one  hardly  could  blame  the  red  m\ 
for  the  civic  dereliction,  when  so  many  of  the  wyHes 
are  guilty  of  the  same  offense. 
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WQRD  LIGHTS  IN 
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Glow  From  "Mud  Volcalioes" 

Frightens  Indians  Into  the 

Towns  of  White  M^n 

—  .:f 

BRAAV^   "  '.   March   7. — Imperial  .val- 
ley,  once  ne   of   raging   floods   frbm^ 
broken    levees    of    the    Colorado    river, 
ground  for  the  <^onte«t«  of  settlerf  W^ 
claim  jumpers,  vale  of  wondrous  taft^ 
of  productiveness  In  crop^  and  «0Cit-^ 
a  section  of  soutlj^^n  Califprnla  whi<^ 
always    has    mailaged    te    keep    In   ttie 
spotlight  since  the  wonderful  pr<^^t©f 
turning  the  Colorado's  watet^a  into  t1^ 
desert  was  conceived  and  carried  ow  I  i 
less  than  a  decade  ago— now  has  an- 
other  mild  sensation.  ^^n^ 
From    the    five    towrts   of   the  Vl^iW 
people    each^    night    are    wutchlng    tM 
southern  skies  to  witness  the  liirtd  el-^ 
fects   of   liglit   wbich   com<^«    frbm   tag 
district     known     as   ^'rau.^^  T^^^^S^^t. 
about  30  miles  below  th^  lntet»at^p»i 
boundary  line,  south  of  MexioalL  V 

The  unusual  activity,  of  tl^e^  ?^ 
volcanoes  began  jLbout  two  ^*y^«  ^J^ 
and  has  aOnstahtly  lnerett«ed.  v\J^^, 
Cocopah  Indlane.  yrlt^n%  piwIHo,  ^P*^ 
Vtncento.  is  within  tWOiAlUft  of  . 
volcanoes,  were  startled  ni^ffhts  /Wi 
rumblings  in  the  earth.  -A.nd^th^jll^l- 
lowed  geysers  of  ste^imlng  mttd  tlifOWl* 
to  4  height  of  from  ao  to  5a  feet^V    v 

"Indian.  Carlos,"  or  Chief  Borefifo,^  M 
aged  Cocopah,  who  says  he  has  P^««^^ 
his    100th    year,   declares   that   au,.|il# 
life  he  has  lived  beside  these  mud  val* 
eanoes  but  never  before  were^they,  so 
active     At  his  command  the  IndMm^w 
gan  t  their  '  weird    religious    dances  vJJ» 
fortnight      ago    to   appease    the     #W 
spirits    supposed    to    have    crea^ed^fte 
diaturbande,    but    as   the    •^^tM*^^«i| 
rumblings    grew   louder  and  4he  ijmg 
lights  played  higher  i^  the  ^y;-Jf^ 
dropped    their    ceremottlals   and^W^^ 
Mexican  and  Calexlco,  where  they  mmt 

now  encaiTTiped.  J^j.*.    #, 

At   Brawley,    7o    n)iiles   distant  j^! 
the    volcano    district,    the    smd||li 
et^am    from   the    pla^   is  Pl^'Wy:,;^^ 
ble.  while  at  nights  the  Plsg^^of  fl^ 
on   the  southern  sl^y   is   bi?illia^tiJ*| 
beautiful.      Ptom  .six    distinct,  ^?^^^ 
the  Mghts  rise  and  spread  out  h^^g^-e 

w^afd* 

Imperial  valley  has  just  had  a^ 
tlon  from  150  memhers  of  the  *^*** 
geles  ^hartiber  of  ^mmiirce*  ^ 
the  rounds  of  all  the  towns  of^J 
ley,  and  were  araafed  at  ^"^^^^^ 
ment  In  progress  h^re.    It  l«  ^^ 
that  Itnperial  valley  now  hafc^^jK 
latlon  of  2^0,000  people,   and  thf 
6  000    of    these    have    conie   sttt* 
tember.     Every  tdWh  in  the  val, 
crowded   with   strangers,   land  -" 


^!^ 


and  businessmen  looltlng  for  li 
In  appearance  the  valley  t&i 
much  like  modern  mining*,  ei 
the  rush  has  been  so  gr^^^ 
some  places  almost  ha^U  the  f^ 
live  in  tents  or  temporary  ^t 


V  ^'T, 


A:;i^^~ 


^■M.... 


Yuma,    Aife-^WTiBi- 
Sf  ^3  the  S* 

Mrminated  iii  a  " 
tie    re*&rvaja<Mi 
TThen  Miss  Bnu^  a 
less  attle  saeS^ 

'    ''ore  Uam  i,'soo 
wui  Coeopaha  w«ie  , 

aperempto^tTto 
^^  the  wMte  pfeop^ 

^e    reservation    taiwe«i 
i  ®««»a  answered  in^^iS^ 

"The  white  Mottte^. 

not  how  my  p^K  umm 

White 'pS*??a£^«*^ 

^turn^J®  w**  .the  sham  ^^ 
"T^i»^®  people  tt»»lr  nSnejr^^*; 
This  Is  the  last  faantr^f'-         * 
mit  held  wWlor^^^  * ^' WBr 

they  left  the  hM^  fo  ?. 

a«res  (*  their  dead^»K   §'■ 

Me£ClSS^^ 


•».•  fts.-v  C= 


k^^m^-: 


l3^] 


'^1 
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INDIANS  OF  COIX>RAPO  VAIiliEY. 

Y«ina  •nd  .Mohave  Were  Oaoe  Fine 
Pbyi^cal  Type*- 

compared  to  the  «<>^tHern  P^a^^^ 
Indians,  who  reverence  a^  brave  heart 
next   to    their    worship   ^}^^^\^ll^ 

mystery,    these    ^^'^^^^Jf^.^^^^l 
and   the   war   spirit.      The    f;2*"*   ?; 
i^pago    did.    however     prove    rather 

bravV  m  defensive  warfare  "^^l^^^. 
raudJng  Apaches  who  crept  d<>^n  ^^ 
IS2^"?fo.S    their     mounta^n^  hom^^ 

2^lU^T  hTv^e  T  bTave"  h7art.  but 
dolent  to  na^v®  *  ,, J  q£  idleneas. 
rather    preferred    ^.y'* JJ^^   of   Col- 

to  require   no  mental   activity  or  a 

doubtedly  tended  to  fe^ard  their  m^ 

tU  growth.     The  ^;a"ey  ^^^  Ihl.  ^e 
«^n«<.l  overflow.     Following  this,  tne 

^h  to  be  caught  m  rude  traps  with 

*  Vi^ffort      Rata,  rabbits  and  small 

fe    were    abundant    and    close    at 

d.     The   swlft-f ooted   deer  of   the 

AUia    they    did    not    molest,    a«    tuat 

^0X  require  effort^-T-Exchange^ 
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lEtovenly-Five  JMotorUts, 
Wait    Lifting    Of    Emliirg^ 
Bj  Arizona,  Driven  Off  Be&.| 


•rvation  Back  Into 


KED  MEN  KEEP  GUARD 
ON  OALIFOBNIA 


strangers  Will  Be  Kept  Away 
So  That  Indians  May  Have 
Use  Of  Colorado  Bridge  Into 
Yuxna,  As  They  Wish  It 

YUMA  (Aris.),  April  30.— 
(i9>)— Eight  hundred  In- 
dians on  the  Yuma  Indian 
reservation  across  the  Colorado 
River  from  here,  '*took  to  the 
warpath"  to-day  and  drovej 
seventy-five  tourist  victims  o^ 

the   foot  and  mouth  blockade) 
from  the  reservation. 

THIRTY  IH    IVAR   PARTY. 

Early  to-day  the  Indians  held  al 
pow-wow  and  later  a  delegation  of 
thirty  of  their  tribe,  the  Yuman. 
headed  by  Roeondo  Vafyas,  clerk| 
In  the  Indian  ^ohool,  appeared  ai 
the  camp  where  the  ea8tboun< 
travelers  are  putting  up  whll* 
hoping  for  Arizona  to  let  down  iti 
quarantine  bars,  and  Invited  th< 
teurlsts    to    gret   out. 

TOURISTS   iBfOVB   OUT. 

A  parley  las t fair  kalt  am  liovr  eB< 
sued  and  -tken  tke  travelers   morei 
off  the  Indlaas'  laad  ie  tke  westei 
Iwvndary  of  tke  reaerratlon. 

The    Indians     declared     that    the; 
will     Kuard     their     boundary     froi 
further  encroachments  by  strang'ersj 

WISH   FRKfCDOM  OF  BRID6B. 

Tke    Vnma     trike     declared     tk4 
t»ok  aetlor»  kera«se  tkey  wlsk  tkeli 
vaservatloa,  altkovipk   tn   CalfformlaJ 
t#  ke  lBcl«ded  Ih  tke  Arlsoita  war- 
aoitiMed   area^so  tkat  fkey   may 
^ee    to    eroas    tke    Colorado    bridir< 
Ulto  Ytmin. 

L.  L.  Odle.  Indian  affent  on  th4 
reservation,  took  no  part  In  th< 
demonstration  of  his  charffei 
against   the   travelers. 
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Trial 
with  the  shootlngr 
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)tlng  of  Cl 


v^s,    charged 
ef  Ka-poo- 


ey  of  the  Fort  Yuma  Indian  reser- 
vation after  a  quarrel  over  water 
rights,  was  reswm^^d  today  in. 
United  States  district  court. 

Reeves  yesterday  dramatically 
.told  ,of  .  the  lAdian-^  slowly  walking- 
toward  him  with  an  upraised 
butcher  knife.  That  he  shot  the 
Indian  chief  "whar  }ie  aimed  to," 
that  he  did  not  try  to  kill  him.  "The 
Ind-Ian  prowled  around  my  house 
two  different  times.  I  was  afraid  he 
would  burn  my  house  down  and 
murder  me." 

Reeve's  story  was  verified  by  his 
son,    James,    13. 

The  defense  attorneys  wil!  yjlqae 
early  today  and  the  Jury  Is  ex- 
pected to  have  the  case  late  today 
for  a  verdict. 

Unusual  interest  in  the  case  is 
due  because  this  is  the  first  time 
Ifi  many  years  the  loc*!  federal 
court  has  had  on  tHal  a  white  maji 
for  the  shooting  of  an  Indian  on  an 
Indian  reservation.  United  States 
Jtidge  William  P.  Jamas  is  presid- 
ing. 


to.  Anjolc,  Cal.,  EjpreT^ 

BOd  ARIZONA 
BRAVES  DRIVE 

OFF  TOURIST 

lOgered  Over  Embar- 
go, Redskins  Act 

ILAME  RESTRICTIONS 


Associate  Prett 
TuilA,    Ariz..     April      30.— Bight 
mdred    Indians  on  the  Yuma  In- 
|an    reserva.ti©a.  ,acroB«.  th^ .  A^olo- 
i.do  river   from   here   "took   to   the 
farpath"  today  and  drove  75  tour- 
victims  of    the  foot  and  mouth 
lo^kade    from    the   reservation. 

OLD   POW-WOW 

Early  today  the  Indians  held  a 
w-w.ow  and  later  a  delegation  of 
of  their  tribe,  the  Yumas,  head- 
d  by  Rosondo  Vargas,  clerk  In 
e  Indian  school,  appeared  at  the 
amp  where  the  ea^Btbound  trav- 
lerff  are  putting  up  while  hoping 
^or  Arizona  to  let  down  its  quar- 
antine bars,  and  Invited  ^the  tour- 
ists to  get  out. 

A  parley  lasting  half  an  hour  en- 
dued and  then  the  travelers  moved 
pf f  the  Indians'  land  to  the*  western 
poundary  of  the  reservation.  The 
Indians  declared  that  they  will 
guard  their  boundai*y  from  further 
encroachment  by  etrangere. 

)VANT  QUARANTINE 

The,  Yuma  tribe  declared  it  tooki 
kction  because  it  wished  the  res- 
ervation, although  in  California,  to 
be  included  in  the  Arizona  quaran- 
tine area,  so  that  they  may  be  free 
to  Cross  the  Colorado  bridge  into 
(ITuma. 

Li.  L.  Odle,  Indian  agent  on  the 
feservation,  took  no  part  in  the 
Demonstratlpn  of  his  charges  against 
Jhe  travelers. 

The  Indians  on  the  Yuma  reser- 
J^ation  have  been  heavy  sufferers 
from  the  Arizona  embargo  against 
California,  owing  to  the  foot  and 
knouth  disease.  Arizona  has  barred 
broducts  from  the  reservation,  with 
the  result  that  the  Indians  have 
been  unable  to  get  to  markets  and 
uave  reached  an  almost  destitute 
condition;  - 

The  United  States  government 
today  telegraphed  funds  to  relieve 
the  distress  of  the  Indians. 

The.  Indians    blame    the    tourists 
for  their  troubles,  claiming  that  i^ 
they    refrained    from  attempting 
proBS   into   Arizona   the   authorij^si 
pf    that    state    would    not    pu(^an| 
^mbarjgo  on  the  reservation. 
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SEEKER  OP  JUSTICE— Clain^ing  he  was  shot  by  anun 
known  white  man.  Chief  Ka-Pofl-Ey,  Yuma  Indian,  came  t 
Los  Angeles  seeking  justice.  Ihe  aged  Indian  reported  th_ 
white  man  shot  him  with  a  sh(jtgun,  which  caused  the  loss 
of  a  leg.  Officials  of  the  southfem  city  began  an  investiga- 
tion to  locate  his  assailant. 
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Ipril  l,Nnarks  the  begin- 
.«day  set  aside  by  the  local 
nflians  and  the  neighboring 
oTfKe  tribe  as  their  day  of 

those  of  their  tribe  who 


respejn  tQt  those  ot  their  tribe  v 
have  gone^o  "The  Happy  Hunting 
Grounds,"~their  Memorial  Day — a 
day  that  marks  in  their  history  the 
singling  out  among  their  members 
those,  who,  in  the  years  that  have 
elapsed,  who  were  leaders  and  guides, 
those  who  seeing  with  a  clearer  vis- 
ion, the  needs  of  their  race,  were  the 
pathfinders  to  their  fellows  and  to 
those  who  should  follow  in  their  foot- 
steps, the  ways  of  amity  and  peace 
and  good  will  between  the  Indians 
and  the  Pale  Faces. 

It  is  a  recognition  by  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Indians  of  the  services  of 
those  members     who     dpf ended  ^^^p 

&1  VmeriJans   by.  those   who.   act 

of  both  numbers  and  superiority  of 

"Pavine  this  tribute  to  their  depart- 
ed he  ols  and  warriors,  the  Indians 
proclaim  not  only  the  earmarks  of  a 

people  who  knew  c'^"" '°/^  °*  „! 
Unl  they  also  express  m  such  a  me 

morial  observation,  that  \aw  ana  o 

•  "^\  \ifonXf tS  cullfms^a^^ 
proclamation  ttiai  ^""*'  "-        -rovem- 
laws  sway  them  and  that  a  govern 
ment  eists  and  rules  them 

their   expense.  neglected 

TVieir  schooling  is  Deing  ""^^^    .„^ 

l^^lkjT.  p^brTeaYury'^^1 
Ses  to'hem  in  such  amounts  tha 
"s  a  mere  and  shame^^ul  waste    In 

^^S"  a  ^stTdutbrpeopts.  but 
Topics  'oftt  mc«t  dishonest  char- 

^-^^  nT^n'd  \he    young   Indian 
.  A  ^;ric  to  the  common  schools 

„"„ld   help  »0"    '^''Sf'^iJ"  4ll 

the  Bureau  of  Indian  Attairs.    vy 
are  its  purposes  and  who  is  it  that 
u  at  the  bottom  ot  itr  »,»:„.= 

wiik  cannot     our     representatives 

iTflr^^^of^n^ollfwIio.  show^^very 

desire  to  advance  and  give  them  Uj^ 

■  -   that  they  so   richl)^eser\^^ 
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EVENIHG     ^TA4,,  ll-^iiJ^-  _A^^^ 


24,    19141 


largest  meu  ot  ^is  race      He  weieha  ^^  ^P»  ^^^^  the  soles  <>'  his  feet  to  the 

tume  of  the  early  days  on  t*'"  ^^^"^t^^;  ^  p,oWm  too  big  fr  th  city  dweller  s 
top  of  his  feather  headdress  he  presents  a  P  ^ 

door  to  solve. 
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FOR  RELIEF 


XjL^SMk  K^tlskins   Said    to   Be 

Victim«  of  Federal  Neg- 
*     lect  and  Private  Graft 


COMMITTEE    IS   NAMED 


If  Chari^^es  Confirmed,  Appeal 
Will  Be  Made  to  State 
^   Organizations 


Charges  that  the  Yuma  Indian 
tribe  located  on  reservation  lands 
in  the  oast  end  of  Imperial  county, 
has  boen  brou^-ht  to  a  condition  of 
]u)vcrty  throuft:h  failure  of  the 
/oderal  /JTOvernment  to  protect  its 
n^r  mbers  against  private  fraud, 
are  to  be  made  the  subject  for  an 
investigation  by  the  Inter-Post 
council  of  the  American  legion. 

If  the  facts  presented  to  the 
war  veterans  at  their  meeting:  in 
Jmnerial  valley  are  confirmed  the 
l/nperial  council  will  appeal  to 
state  organizations  to  join  them  in 
defnands  upon  the  I'ederal  govern- 
nent  for  relief. 

Hnp:h  Ophorne,  commander  of 
K\  Ccntro  Post,  and  Keith  Har- 
rinajton  of  Calexico,  were  named 
momber.s  of  a  special  committee 
to  take  un  the  Indian  question  and 
]'»eparc  resolutions  in  accordance 
with  their  findinprs. 

Amont>*  other  charges  made  by 
luembeiv,  of  the  council  at  last 
iiiK'ht's  meeting,  was  the  state- 
ment that  the  Indians  are  being 
chn}vj:ed  $8.25  an  acre  for  water  in 
j^pitrj  cf  the  fact  that  their  origi- 
.  1  ll  agreement  with  the  govern- 
rii(;nt  provides  that  they  shall  re- 
ceive iirigation  water  free. 

Allotted   10  Acres  Each 

This  agreement,  it  was  stated, 
Willi  drawn  up  at  the  time  the  fed- 
eral government  took  over  the 
original   Yuma  r€sei"v 

the   Arizona  lands 
tiers  ami  allottc( 
ncroa  each  on  th 
of  the  river. 

-  It  was  pointed  out  that  not  only 
lA  the  water  charge  a  violation  of 
the  treaty,  but  that  in  a  niajojity 
of  cases  the  Indians  are  forced  to 
pay  water  assessments  on  the  full 
allotmenta   of      land     which      they 
hold,   regardless   of   tiie    fact   that 
from  ten   to  twenty    per  cent     of 
I  their   holdings   have      been      taken 
away  from  tlKim  for  liighway  and 
kanal      rights-of-way.        In    \some 
''cases  they   arc  asHcssed   on   lands 
\  which  due     to     sand     dunes   and 
li  \ /ashes,   arc   worthless    for     agri- 
cultural purposes. 

,  T.  J.  Worthington,  who  is  one 
'  of  the  veterans  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Indians,  told  .the 
post  members  that  Indian  Agent 
Sharp,  in  charge  of  the  Yuma  res- 
ervation, is  doin^r  everything  pos- 
sible to  relieve  the  situation,  hi 
is  handicapped  in  his  efforts  a/i 
ne«d<3  the  moral  support  of  pu]^i 
opinion  on  the  outside 
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Indian  J)Wrg*  Rancher  Shot 
Him  While  ie  Was  Watering 
Team;  Defense  Opens  Today 

I 

TProntiftr   scenes   were   re-enacted 
In  the  court  at  FWi  ^ral  Judge  James 

yesterday.         , 

A  dozen  In- 
dians, attired  in 
their  formal 
holiday  attire, 
were  present  as 
witnesses  in  the 
first  Indian 
shooting  case  to 
be  tried  in  a 
Federal  court 
here  in  many 
years. 

Chief  Ca-poo- 
ey,  head  of  a 
tribe  of  Yuma 
Indians,  wsCS'TJne 

^^^.w^. ---  principal    figure 

Chief  Ca-poo-«y         ^^      ^Yie      p  i  C- 
— Examiner  photo  i^^^j^tiuc -mr-"- ^^ 

The    aged     chieftain  ^l^^^^^^^^^^^J^ 
court  on  a  home-made  peg  leg,  to 

testify  against  J.  ^'^^t^^^-.^ 
rancher,  charged  in  a  federal  in- 
dictment with  assaultmg  the  Gov 
ernment  ward  with  intent  to  kill. 
The  Yuma  chief  wa.s  shot  during 
a.  sauabble  on  the  reservation  on 
Augu«r9  1925.  His  right  leg  was 
torn  off  below  the  knee 

Chief  Ca-poo-ey  said  ^^f^t  ine 
rancher  had  become  enraged  when 
he  stopped  to  water  ^^^^^e^"^^^"^/^ 
irrigation  ditch  close  to  Reeve  s 
home,  and  whipped  out  a  shotgun 
from  under  his  automobile  seat. 
DEFENSE    OPENS    TODAY 

"He  call  me  bad  name,  and  say, 
'I  shoot  you,  Indian/  and  I  say,  Go 
ahead   shoot,'"   Uie  chieftain   tebti- 

The  name  Ca-poo-ey  literally 
means,  according  to  Indian  Super- 
intendent Byron  A.  Sharp.  Ch  ef 
Defiance  of  Death,"  and  the  testi- 
mony showed  that  the  aged  Indian 

lived    up    to    the    t»^f,ditif''\♦?.^^J5 
lUnio.       Assistant     U.    S.    Attorney 

Ohannesian  is  prosecuUng  the  c- 

The  defense  will  open  today. .^ 
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[NT  CITy. 

Ctt^^Mll  ;be     1 


For  the  first  timefiv^pB  niBtoryl 
Oorona-do      Tent   Ctt^^jHrlll  ;be      th< 
©cene  of  a  concert  by  a  band  of  f\\}]. 
blooded  Indians  next  Sunday  after-] 
noon.  The  following  telegram    w^ 
received  thislmorning  ^by  the  Sllvei 
Crescent  Amusement  company,  un> 
der  whose  auspices,  the     southreni 
California  band      contest  Is      belni 
held,  with  th«  appearance  of  a  dif-l 
ferent    musical  organization      eaeh| 
Sunday: 

"Silver  Cre5?cen't   Amusement  Com- 
pany, Coronado  Tent  City: 

"Yuma  Indian   band,   22      pieces,] 
all  full  blooded  tribe  members,  will 
appear    in    competitive    concert    of) 
southern  California     band     contest! 
Tent  City  Sunday  afternoon.     Will 
leave      Yuma      Saturday      momini 
Uniform   of   band  members  ds  tfi 
tribal  costume. 

•J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  Secrete 


ON  FIRE  RIIFII 

Venerable  MoKlvA^riDT  Healerl 
Receives  Final  Buriii  Hon- 
ors  With   Traditional    Rites 


33  FAITHFUL  STAND  GUARD 

Sage  Greatly  Beloved  and  Per- 
formed Cures  With  Hypnotic 
Influence,'  Grief  Widespread 


NEEDLES,  May  15.--(;P)--La 
Hoh,  venerable  healer  of  the  Mojavej 
Indian  trlde,  Is  dead,  and  today  hisj 
body,  lashed  to  a  burning:  raft, 
started  Its  last  journey  alone  down; 
the  Colorado  River. 

The  ancient  sage,  whose  actual 
age  seems  to  have  been  unknown 
even  to  himself,  was  a  familiar  fig- 
ure In  almost  every  Indian  encamp- 
|lnent  In  Southern  California,  West- 
em  Arizona  and  Nevada. 
GRIEF    WiDESP-READ 

Four  days  ago  he  died  and  grief 
was  widespread.  Messages  went  out 
to  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest 
that  the  man  who  had  healed  them 
for  scores  of  years  by  mystic  passes 
of  the  hands  and  gusts  of  breath 
from  his  pursed  lips  was  no  more. 

From  far  and  near  the  piourners 
came.  Four  days  and  nights  thirty- 
three  of  his  faithful  followers  stood 
guard  over  his  body,  eight  of  them 
facing  to  the  North,  eight  to  the 
South,  eight  to  the  East  and  eight 
to  the  West.  The  thirty-third  man 
stood  at  the  feet  of  the  healer  who 
had  tramped  desert  sands  for  de- 
cades, ministering  to  his  people,  and 
prayed  almost  continually  during 
the  ninety-six  hours  of  the  lying 
In  state. 

PLACED  ON  BLANKET 

The  body  lay  on  a  blanket  under 
a  canopy  covered  with  brush  and 
desert  flowers.  It  was  dressed  in 
warrior's  attire,  with  the  long 
feather  turban  and  stringers  trail- 
ing to  the  ground. 

At  the  end  of  the  four  days  La 
Hoh  started  On  his  last  Journey.  The 
body  was  carried  to  the  river  bank 
and  placed  on,  a  raft-bier,  which 
also  bore  every  conceivable  article 
owned  by  an  Indian.  Then  all  was 
covered  with  dry  grass  and  wood, 
a  torch  was  touched  to  It,  the  raft 
was  pushed  out  Into  the  stream  and 
the  Colorado  bore  La  Hoh  away 
In  a  pillar  of  fire. 

La  Hoh's  office  was  wherever  he 
stood  or  sat.  He  prescribed  no 
medicines  and  used  no  Surgical  In- 
struments. 

BULLET  WOULD  DISSOLVE 

Often  he  told  his  brothers  and  sls- 
rs  of  the  Mojave  tribe  that  they 
"were  at  liberty  to  shoot  him  If  they 
wished,  but  that  the  bullet,  instead 
of  arming  him  would  dissolve  and 
only  make  his  blood  purer. 

He  never  permitted  a  third  per- 
son to  witness  his  ministrations  over 
a  sick  Indian,  but  those  whom  he 
had  healed  said  the  cure  was 
wrought  by  a  species  of  hypnotism. 
La  Hah  waved  his  hands,  blew  his 
breath  over  the  patient  and  he^ 
came  well. 
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Indians  Mo«mDti":«  Burning  RaU 
Then  Set  B 


Hoh.   venerable  he«le,    of     h  ^^^^. 

Indian  tribe,  is  [!'«''  ^f  ^,„rted  Us 
lashed  to  a  ^"'"^"I^Xn  the  Colorado 
last  .lourney  alone  aowi 

f^''""-         .^„t  .;aKe   whose  actual  ape 
The  ancient  sago,     ^         „  even  to 

seems  to  have  »''^"Xr  figure  in  al- 
himself,  ^^•a8  f  .^»'^'"*noampment  in 
To^'lUrSaiKa.  wealern   AH,.na 

^"^o^^lavs    a.o    Ije    ^ed^  -^„ -- 
,vas  widespread^    Me-  •    ^        ,.p„   ,hat 

,„  the  Indians  "fj^^^^^i^d    them    for 

the    man    «ho    had    n  ^^^^^   „, 

scores   of   V^rs      >    'r^>     ^^,^^^^^   f^om 

the    hand    and   ^"^',%"  more. 

his  pursed  "P";.^ ''''.",.    the   mourners 

From    far    «r,<\.,"*„"„'rt    niBhts,    33    of 

came-     Four  ,<J»>,''^"",ood  guard  over 

his  faithful  folovverssU>ortK        ^^ 

his  bMy  •'f^'J  "'thr^uth,  elBht  to 
north,  »'«?***,  ^S^ht  to  the  west.  The 
the  east,  and  eight  to  t  ^^^^  ^j 

thirty-third  man  f^^?^^^^^^,^   desert 

'*^^''7ord;'cades^'""^^'-^^  nc 

sands  for  ^^""r;.^^,  almost  continu- 
people,  a"<l„.P^t^  ,6  hours  of  the 
ously   during     the    .0 

'^•'^h^' U" "«>•  "n  «  ,*;rh  anra^er^t 
,,„opy  --;!^,"dr^eii"rn  a^varrior•s 

novvers.  ."  >^  "^  ,„-„  feather  turban 
attire    with   the   long   i  ground, 

and  stringers  trailing  to      ^    ^^^.^ 

Sfold  and   silver.  j^^  Hoh 

started  on  ^^s.^*JJ^  river    bank    and 
was  carried    to    t  n«  ^^^^  Y>ore 


every    coj 


oil  x*a«  covered  with 

Ian  Indian.    Then  al^ '^»«/   torch    was 

dry    grass  ,''""{,/.^ft  Vas  Pt.shed  o,U 

,„„ohed  to  I'  .l^'^n'rt  the  Colorado  bore 

into  the  '^'•«"'","  a  pillar  of  fire. 


cubaiTtrains  normal. 

i^ces  Restores  Service.  i 

"  ,-   I/O)  _ officials 

"A^'^^R^ih-oad  anonnced  .hat J 
'he  «•"»»«  ,^;";-;s   restored    afte^^ 
mal    service   V«-    j,  ,,„.aay     P'^ 

,a,.y    o<-<-"'^^i,'rt "orient e   prov 
Camacuey    and   *'" 

M«">-    fr%'%en;r'al 
'heir    PO"!';.     {Clotherhoo 

Z  ,h^  afternoon  in  C- 
[.Ten   Suspended   beca^ 
tary  occupation  oi  ma 

Crowd  at 
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larpe      rrow-"- 
chain  plonsj 
I^oudoun 
here  8ay 
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pIEEY  NEW  HEAD  OF 
^    FORT  YUMA^GBNCY 


TBT  riTiir  irim^jwupiiisi  II  iij 
FORT  TITMA  (Cal.)  Ijlay  13.~ 
The  Fort  Yuma  Indian  agency  and 
school  ha«  a  new  superintendent  in 
the  person  of  H.  B.  Jolley,  former 
^hlef  clerk  at  the  Klamath  <Or.) 
Indian  agency,  who  was  promoted 
hy  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affkirs  of 
the  Department  orihe  Interior  to 

j  tne  superlntendency  here.    He  suc- 
ceeds B.  A.  Sharp,  who  has  bee 

I  eiiperintendent    here    for    about    . 

i  year.      Sharp    will    gro    to    Or 

Rapids    (Wis.)    Indian  agency. 


40,  A^ 
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Patrick  Miguel  Indien  M^l  ledre- 
tary  of  the  Yuma  tHbe  council, 
spoke  last  night  at  Recreation  Cen- 
ter under  auspices  of  *^fi  jn*^*^" 
Defense   association.     T^fl  u^^iiV^r 

Yuma  tribe  as  facing  a  serious  „ 
[plight  becfause  of  a  lack  of  irriga- 
tion facilities  with  which  to  cul- 
tivate their  lands,  and  that  where 
they  leased  out  their  lands  that  the 
rental   was   too     "'prM    U     aiinnort 

Ithem. 

He  charged  that  the  Yumas  are 
being  assessed  ^y  the  federal  gov- 
lemment  at  the  rate  of  $5  an  acre 
[for  the  construction  of  an  Irrigation 
Icanal  which  does  not  benefit  them. 
land  an  additional  $5  is  levied  for 
Ithe  building  of  a  hydro-electric 
Iplant  from,  which  they  cannot  buy 
(electricity.  , 

1  The  spealcer  charged  these  Jn- 
Ijustices  were  the  result  of  the  fail- 
lure  of  the  Indian  agents  and  In- 
Idian  department  to  properly  look 
^fter  the  interests  of  the  Indlans,an 
-apparently  systematic  effort  being 
[made  to  destroy  the  Yumas  and 
)ther  tribes  through  poverty  a.id 
llsease. 

This   noon   the  visitor     told     his 
?tory   before   the   students     of     the 
State  Teachers  college  and  this 
[ernoon  he  addressed   the  Wjup^'s 
Jliance  meeting  at  Unity  chj^ch. 
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AUQ  1  0  1926 

ffi)IANS  PLEA^O^IGHTS 

Envoys  of  Mojave  Tribe  Residing  in  Colorado  River 
3/   (>     ^^8^^  S^^f^'' Only  far  Justice 

WordB  fairly  bristled  with  menace  as  Hal  O.  Davidson.  Indian  coun- 
selor tor  the  Mojave  tribe  of  1000  souls  on  the  Mojave  Reservation  that 
lies  where  thi-ee  States,  California,  Arizona  and  Nevada,  meet  on  the  Colo- 
rado River,  before  Asst.  U.  S.  Atty.  John  R.  Layng  in  the  Federal  Building 
late  yesterday  afternoon  finished  a  long  recitation  of  the  wrongs  done  his 


ff 


people 

The' portent  of  his  staten^ent  meant 
nothing  less  than  warfare  as  Indians 
know  It.  The  point  involved  mainly 
centered  about  reservation  land  ap- 
proximating 6000  acres  lopped  off  by 

the  river  on  one  of  Its  annual  spring 
rampages,  shunted  over  into  Cali- 
fornia, and  now  being  settled  by  white 
aomesteadcrs. 

TRIBESMEN    PRESENT 

Eight  men  and  two  women  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  accompanied  theii 
friend  and  interpreter  to  Los  Angeles 
as  a  last  resort  in  a  hunt  for  Justice. 

Pete  Lambert,  hereditary  chief, 
fingered  a  sheaf  of  treaty  papers  that 
had  been  handed  down  to  him  from 
before  the  Civil  War,  and  many  of 
which  bore  the  names  of  United 
States  Army  officers  who  were  largely 
responsible  for  winning  the  West. 
Sherman  Ross,  elected  chief  of  the 
tribe,  also  was  present. 

••We  have  appealed  to  the  reserva- 
tion superintendent  and  to  the 
United  States  Indian  Service  at  Wash- 
ington, but  always  we  hear  the  same 
thing — the  government  has  not  the 
money  and  the  time  to  spare  us."  Da- 


vidson continued.  "We  want  bnly 
Justice,  and  we  intend  to  stay  in  Los 
Angeles  until  we  get  it." 

The  Indians  came  to  the  Federal 
Building  and  visited  Layng  without 
previous  announcement.  Layng  ob- 
tfeined  use  of  the  Land  Office  contest 
room  from  Register  Smith,  and  there 
;began  ontf  of  the  strangest  Informal 
hearings  government  workers  here  liad 
witnessed. 

LAND    CUT    OFF 

The  Mojave  Reservation  of  more 
than  9000  acres  was  set  aside  in  1870 
but  years  ago  6000  acres  was  thrust 
over  into  California  when  the  Colo- 
rado shifted  its  course.  A  bare  3000 
acres   remain   to   1000  tribesmen. 

"We  get  no  help  from  our  young 
people."  Davidson  said  in  disgust 
"They  are  Just  like  the  whites;  they 
get  drunk  and  fool  away  their  time. 
We  are  not  in  politics  because  we 
can't  afford  it.  Money  talks,  and  we 
haven't  got  it.  Chief  Lambert  used 
to  kill  his  horses  for  religious  serv- 
icoi  and  the  government  told  him  not 
to  but  to  save  tiiem  for  stock  rais- 
ing and  agriculture.  He  did  and  now 
he  has  so  many  that  he  hasn't 
enough   grazing   for   them   and      the 
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government  agents  want  him  to  kill 
some   ot  them. 

"These  people  don't'  understanc 
this.  They  are  getting  old  and-  th< 
government  is  not  caring  for  them 
Their  children  are  taken  away  t( 
school  when  young  and  are  not  glvei 
transportation  home.  We  could  noj 
get  a  rate  on  the  railroads  so  wj 
bundled  them  into  automobiles  an^ 
came  to  Los  Angeles." 

A  thorough  airing  of  the  grievance 
will  start  tomorrow  morning  at  l] 
o'clock.  ' 


Spain  plans  to  nationalize  11 
tomotive  industry. 
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Cap^fKT.^J.  Worthington 
At  Rotary  Luncheon 
Charges  Gross  Neglect 
By  Interior  Department' 

Imperial  county  will  have  a  thou- 
sand Indian  indigents  on  its  hands 
in  1934  unless  something  is  done  to 
put  the  Yumas  on  their  feet,  follow- 
ing many  years  of  oppression  through 
political  influence  in  the  Indian  de- 
partment. This  was  the  statement 
of  Capt.  Tom  Worthington  of  Calexi- 
co  today  at  the  Brawley  Rotary  club. 
Worthifigton  unmercifully  scored  the 
Indian  bureau  for  its  neglect  of  its 
charges.  He  showed  that  inevitably 
Imperial  county  faces  a  serious  situ- 
I  ation  from  the  economic  viewpoint 
unless  the  Indians  are  raised  from 
their  present  status. 

Definite  charges  were  made  of 
which  Worthington  declared  he  had 
the  evidence  to  substantiate.  Condi- 
tions of  recent  months  have  improved, 
he  said,  since  the  Indians  were  able  j 
to  get  a  statement  of  their  wrongs 
direct  to  Secretary  Work  of  the  In- 
terior  Department. 


One  Dafi^Fiilished  With 
'OthersOn  Program— Im- 
perial Valley  Folks  Take 
Much  Interest  In  Events. 


An  Indian  fiesta  whigh  lasted  a 
week  has  just  ended.  Though  one 
seldom  sees  Indians  now,  in  Imperial^ 
Valley  there  are  many  in  the  country 
north  of  Jacumba  and  Live  Oak 
Springs,  as  well"' as  on  the  Campo 
Reservation. 

Indians  came  from  far  and  near, 
soime  in  automobiles,  some  on  horse 
back,  and  all  arrayed  in  their  scar- 
let shawls,  bright  bandanas  and 
other  gay  apparel.  The  camp  was 
made  on  the  edge  of  the  Campo 
reservation,  just  off  the  highway.. 
Rema3as  were  arranged  in  a  quad- 
rangle, with  an  entrance  gate  at 
each  end.  Thes^  remadas  were 
cleverly  made  of  tules  with  brush 
roofs.  In  each,  was  set  up  a  three 
pronged  tree,  and  an  oUa  was  f^}xt  in 
the  fork.  ' 

In    the    day    time    games    of    all 

kinds    were    played,    atHletic    contests  ■ 
took   place   and   the   ever   fascinating 
horse  racing,  with  lean  Indian  ponies, 
many  of  them  pintos,  guided  by  the 
greatest   horse    lovers    in   the   world, 
the  Indians.     The  track,  a  400  yard 
straightaway,    was    narrow,    and    but 
two    horses    at    a    time    could    race. 
But    that    only    prolonged    the    fun. 
In    the    evening,    as    the    camp    fires 
rose    higher    and    higher,    the    games 
and     dancing     grew     more     spirited. 
Many   of   the   older   chiefs   and   their 
squaws     were     content    to     look     on 
and    -many    the    bit    of    advice    and 
joking    that    was    called    out    to    the 
younger     braves.     Cards     and     gues- 
sing games  are  popular,  and  a  very 
American  spinning  wheel  was  always 
surrounded.     Blankets     and     pillows 
were   the   reward   for   the   fortunate. 
All  those  who  have  not  been  to  an 
Indian  fiesta  will  have  an  opportunity 
between  August  9  to  16,  when  a  large 
one    will    be    held    at    Warner's, 
Springs. 
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IfilflXN  BAND  AT 

[SNGE  CO.  FAIR 

The  Indians  of  Cooper's  days  made 
the  well-knpwn^lyelkin  ring  with 
crashes  oa  cruJi^  built  drums  of 
skins.         ^ 

Their  dejrcendants,  who  wear  tribal 
dress,  use  the  white  man*s  instru- 
mente.  One  of  the  features  of  the 
Orange  county  fair,  which  will  open 
next  week,  will  be  the  •  Yiuna  band  of 
22  pieces,  it  was  announced  today. 
Last  year,  in  open  competition  with 
the  best  bands  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia, they  won  second  place  at  San 
Diego.  Since  then  $1500  baa  been 
spent  on  new  instrumexits. 
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Here  Sunday 

Mojave  IndiaSis  Held  Big 
Ceremotiial  Dances  for 
Last  of  Line  of  Tribal 
Chiefs 


Princess  Quita  Dumpa.  or  Mrs.  Ida 
Jackson,  as  she  was  known  in  Eng- 
lish, aged  65  years,  the  last  direct  de- 

i?°rTii-  ^^"j— n  Mmf  "^^^^'^  °" 

to  Ker  happy    hunting    grounds    last 
Sunday  morning. 

The  remain?  were  placed  on  the 
funeral  pyre  and  held  in  state  for  a 
period  o!  four  days  in  accordance 
with  an  old  Indian  costume,  the  cre- 
mation    taking      place     Wednesday 

afternoon.  ^ 

Indian  runners  were  sent  out  Sun- 
day and  friends  of  the  princess  came 
from  far  and  near,  some  coming  from 
Yuma,  and  other  disjant  points.  The 
Indian*  held  a  continuous  pow-wow 
of  mourning  until  the  remains  on  the 
funeral      pyre      were    consumed    by 

flames.  .         .      h    r  ^,1 

Mrs.  Jackson  was  born  in  Parker 
65  years  ago  and  was  baptised  when 
a  small  girl  in  the  Episcopal  fa.th^ 
She  was  very  patriotic  and  hospitable 

to  everyone.  .  .,« 

On  Monday  funeral  services  were 
conducted  in  the  Christian  fa«th.  the 
message  being  delivered  by  Rev.  Paul 
Lomax.  Two  hyms  were  sung,  ac- 
companied on  the  organ  by  a  nephew 
of  the  deceased.  Kearney  Miller. 

On  Tuesday  morning  flag  salute 
was  held  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Jackson. 
On  tlie  bottom  of  the  flag  was  fast- 
ened a  staff  of  Eagle  feathers  Which 
is  used  only  for  a  chief  or  km  of  a 

chief. 

Chief  Arataba  was  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  chiefs  of  his  day  and  time. 
He  made  several  trips  to  Washington 
to  make  treaties  \v*th  the  Great 
White  Father.  It  was  through  his 
efforts  that  the  Mojave  Indian  rcser- 
ration  was  set  aside  at  Parker,  Ari- 
zona. He  was  a  friend  to  the  pale 
face  and  was  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him. 

The  late  Captain  Hunsaker  and 
Chief  Arataba  became  warm  friends 
during  the  days  when  steam  boats 
plied  up  and  down  the  Colorado  riv- 
er. When  Captain  Hunsaker  became 
manager  of  the  Monaghan  and  Mur- 
phy hotel  he  had  an  oil  painting  of 
the  Chief  placed  upon  the  walls  of 
the  lobby,  and  also  honored  him  by 
naming  the  hotel  The  Arataba.  Lat- 
er years  the  management  of  the  hQ>el 
changed  hands  and  the  name  'wa/zlso 
changed  to  the  Gateway  ho 


IHsiaye  Tribe'lCraik  6,000 

Acres  Near  Needles 

Taken  by  Whites 

APPEAL  HEARD  BY  U.  S. 


Indians  Said  Bewildered 

by  Treatment;  Demand 

Govenmient  Act 


^  Charging:  that  6,000  acres  of 
their  reservation,  lying  in  ^n  Ber- 
nardino County,  has  been  taken 
from  them  fend  settled  by  whites^ 
representatives  of  the  Mojave  Tribe 
of  1^000  Indians  now  are  staging  a 
legal  fight  before  Federal  authori- 
ties in  Los  Angeles  for  the  recov- 
ery of  their  property. 

The  Indians  claim  that  originally 
they  were  granted  9,000  acres  of 
land,  known  as  the  Mojave  Reser- 
vation. This  land  Is  said  to  have 
lain  entirely  within  the  state  of  Ari- 
zona. 

Colorado  River  Shifted 

The  waters  of  the  Colorado  River 
shifted  many  years  ago,  however, 
and  cut  off  6,000  acres  of  the  reser- 
vation land.  This  land  is  now  on 
the  California  side  of  the  Colorado 
River,  which  is  the  (boundary  be- 
tween Arizona  and  California  at 
I  this  point,  and  now  lies  in  San  Ber- 
nardino County,  18  miles  north  of 
Needles. 

The     Indians    never     have     been 

properly    protected    on    this    land. 

I  they    claim,    and    they    assert    that 

now  they  have  only  the  3,000  acres 

[on  the  Arizona  side  of  the  river. 

Yesterday  eight  men  and  two 
I  women  members  of  the  tribe  ar- 
rived in  Los  Angeles,  where  they 
I  appeared  before  Asst.  U.  S.  Atty. 
John  R.  Layng  to  make  a  last  fight 
for  the  land.  The  Indians  are  rep- 
resented by  a  lawyer-member  of 
[their  own  tribe,  Hal  O.  Davidson. 
Case  PreseiUed  Yesterday 

Their  case  was  presented  to  the 
I  Federal  official  yesterday,  and  a 
continuation  of  the  hearing  was  be- 
|lng  Held  today. 

The  Indians  say  that  their  tribe 
is    completely    bewildered    by    the 
[treatment  they  have  received  from 
the   United   States  Government. 

"Our  chief  used  to  kill  his  horses 
for  religious  services  and  the  gov- 
ernment told  him  not  to  do  that, 
but  to  save  them  for  stock  raising 
and  agriculture."  Counsellor  David- 
son told  the  United  States  Attorney 
yesterday.  **He  did  save  the  horses, 
and  now  he  has  so  many  that  he 
hasn't  enough  grazing  land  for 
them,  and  the  government  agents 
want  him  to  kill  some  of  them. 
Indiana  Can't  Understand 

"These   people   don't   understand 
this.     They  are  getting  old  and  the 
government  Is  not  caring  for  them. 
I^Thelr   children   are   taken   away   to 
Jschool    when    young    and    are    not 
["given     transportation     home.       We 
could   not   get  a   rate   on   the   rail- 
roads so  we  bundled  them  Into  au- 
tomobiles ahd  came  to  Los. Angeles. 

The  Indians  also  took  a  slap  at 
the  younger  generation  of  their 
tribe  as  well  as  the  younger  white 
people,  when  their  lawyer  told  the 
Federal  official,  "We  get  no  help 
from  our  young  people.  They  are 
I  Just  like  the  whites,  they  get  drunk 
,and  fool  away  their  time."  "We 
are  not  In  politics  because  we  can't 
afford  It,"  Davidson  contlnueed. 
"Money  talks  and  we  havt 
It.  But  we  want  onj|^f€lllce  and 
we  Intend  to  st^^Tn  Los  Angeles 
until   we  get  if^ 
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If  boosting  has  merit,  •  .  no  one 
has  yet  been  found  wh  denies  that 
charge,  then  the  Needles  Rotary  Club 
but  recently  formed,  is  entitled  to  be 
classed  as  an  A-1  Class  Booster,  or 
body^f  booster. 

A  week  ago  the  Rotary  Club  pro- 
tested mildly  yet  firmly  at. the  neglect 
that  the  Congressional  party,  investi- 
gating the  irrigation  and  power  pro- 
ject at  either  Boulder  Canyon  or 
Black  Canyon  Dam  site,  calling  the 
Congressional  party's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Needles  was  seriously  con- 
^  cerned  and  deeply  interested  in  the 
development  of  both  the  power  and 
water  at  either  of  these  sites,  for,  at 
her  very  doors  lay  thousands  of  acres 
of  rich  lands  which  could  be  brought 
into  profitable  and  productive  life 
were  water  brought  to  it  at  a  moder- 
ate cost.  Tkat  mavc  of  itself,  a  short 
telegram  to  the  committee,  was  a 
progressive  step,  one  that  is  believed 
te  Indian  and  white  races  have  been 
in  touch  with  each  other.         ^' 

Another  feature  of  the  proposed  In- 
dian 'Week  would  be  an  exhibitioil  of 
Indian  work  and  wares,  orders  for 
which  would  be  accepted  and  sent  to 
the  purchasers  upon  the  close  of  the 
week. 

So  many  phases  were  apparent  to 
the  Membership  that  President  John 
will  result  in  good  in  the  future. 


Not  satisfied  with  that  several  of; 
the  members  sprung  tk  brand  new 
project,  one  that  it  is  hoped  to  have 
in  full  swing  in  November,  1924. 
"Indian  Week."  fhe  outline  of  the 
undertaking  is  that  the  local  Majave 
Indians  shall  prepare  a  program  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Needles  Ro- 
tary Club,,  which,  wh^n  presented  to 
the  public,  shall  show  to  the  world  of 
visitors  the  religious,,  \:i vie  and  tribal 
life  of  th^  Indians  bf^th  previous  to 
the  advent  of  the  whitf  taan  and  the 
changes  that  have  beeh  wrought  since 
H.  Thompson,  appoint.14  a  committee 
headed  by  E.  Keaton  Bryan,  James 
W.  Wadsworth,  Jack  Claypool,  Emile 
S.  Feuerlicht  and  Tom  Brioady  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  and  bring  ip  up  fo'r 
further  consideration  at  a  later  meet- 
ing Robert  E.  Curry,  a  member  of 
Phoenix  Rotary  Club,  stated  that  the 
project  under  discussk>n  was  permis- 
sable  as  it  would  not  profit  any  mem- 
ber of  the  club  and  r/ould  be  educa- 
tional and  that  Needles  Rotary  Club 
had  a  proposition  that  could  be  made 
national  in  character  and ^ that  would 
bring  to  Needles  attenlion  that  the 
city  could  well  affofd  #0  undertake. 
He  urged  the  club  to  plin  it  for  1924. 

At  the  next  meetings  Tuesday.  March 
27.  it  is  hoped  that  District  Presi- 
dent Christy  will  be  present  to  install 
the  Club  and  turn  over  to  it  its  char- 


the  Fall 


1924 


ter. 


Will  G.  Morton,  M.  D.  left  Wed- 
nesday night  for  Tucson,  Arizona,  as 
the  accredited  representative  oi  the 
Needles  Rotary  Club,  at  which  time 
and  place  the  district  convention  will 
be  held. 

Many  of  those  who  have  become 
members  of  the  Needles  Rotary  Club 
are  pleased  of  the  fact  that  here,  in 
this  organization  lies  the  seed  which 
is  their  hope,  will  germinate  in  a  feel- 
ing of  interest  in  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  the  community,  a  feeling 
of  co-operation  that  eventually  will 
obliterate  that  feeling  of  distrust  and 
suspicion  which  has  already  lived  too 
long  in  Needles,  andw  hen  these 
members  feel,  should  be  ended  if  Nee- 
dles is  to  grow  in  importance  and 
wealth.  This  feeling  of  service  of  one 
to  the  other  is  already  bearing  fruit 
among  those  who  are  attending. 

At  last  Tuesday's  meeting  twenty- 
five  members  were  present,  with  Rob- 
ert E.  Curry,  of  the  Phoenix  Rotary^ 
Club,  registering  as  a  guest,  and  ther 
at  the  luncheon  at  the  El  Garces  w 
displayed  more  of  the  goodfellowshi 
spirit  than  is  present  at  any  nifcetin 
of  any  other  organization  and  everl* 
one  was  pleased  at  the  rapid  elimin; 
tion  of  the  undesirable  suspicion  thj 
has  prevaded  the  business  life  of  Ne 
dies. 
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Shifting  of  Col«ragr^iver 

Took  6000  AQgesFram 

Grant,  Tribe  Says 


Six  thousand  acres  granted  them 
by  the  governement  but  taken 
away  many  years  ago  by  shifting 
of  the  Colorado  river  is  sought  by 
1,000  Mojave  Indl^ans  in  a  plea  to 
federal  auilioflties  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  Indians  claim  that  originally 
they  were  granted  9000  acres  of 
land,  known  as  the  Mojave  Reser-  j 
vation.  This  land  is  said  to  have 
lain  entirely  within  the  stat#  of 
Arizona. 

The  waters  of  the  Colorado  river 
shifted  many  years  ago,  however, 
and  cut  off  6000  acres  of  the  res- 
ervation land.  This  land  is  now  on 
the  California  side  of  the  Colorado 
river,  which  is  the  boundary  be- 
tween Arizona  and  California  at 
this  point,  and  now  lies  in  San  Ber- 
nardino county,  18  miles  north  of 
Needles. 

The  Indians  never  have  been 
properly  protected  on  this  land, 
they  claim  and  they  assert  that 
now  they  have  only  the  3000  acres 
on  the  Arizona  side  gf  the  river. 

Yesterday  eight  men  and  two 
women  members  of  the  tribe  ar- 
rived in  Los  Angeles,  where  they 
appeared  before  Asst.  U.  S.  Atty. 
John  R.  Layng  to  make  a  last  fight 
for  the  land.  The  Indians  are  rep- 
resented by  a  lawyer-member  of 
their  ow^n  tribe,  Hal  O.  Davidson. 

Their  case  was  presented  to  the 
Federal  official  yesterday,  and  a 
continuation  of  the  hearing  was  be- 
ing  held   today. 

The  Indians  say  that  their  tribe 
is  completely  bewildered  by  the 
treatment  they  have  received  from 
the   United  States.  Goviernment. 

"Our  chief  used  to  kill  his  horse 
for  religious  services  and  the  gov 
ernm^nt  told  him   not  to  do  that 
but  to  save  them  for  stock  raisin 
and  agriculture,"  Counsellor  David 
son  told  the  United  States  Attorne 
yesterday.  "He  did  save  the  horses 
and  now  he  has  so  many  that  h 
hasn't     enough    grazing     land    fo 
them,  and  the  government  agent 
want  him  to  kill  some  of  them. 

"These   people   don't  understan 
this.     They  are  getting  old  and  th 
g:overnment  is  not  caring  for  them 
TJieir   children  are  taken   away  t 
school    when    young    and    aj^e    no 
given    transportation    home.      W 
could  not  get  a  rate  on   the  rail 
roads  so  we  bundled  them  into  au 
tomobiles  and  came  to  Los  Angeles. 

The  ludians  also  took  a  slap  at 

the    younger    generation    of    their 

tribe  as  well  as  the  younger  white 

people,  when  th^ir  lawyer  told  the 

Federal  official,  "We  get  no  help 

from  our  young  people.     They  are 

just  like  the  whites,  they  get  drunk 

and   fool   away  their   time."     "We 

are  not  in  politics  beca;Use  we  can't 

afford      it,**     Davidson     continued. 

"Money  talks  and  we  haven*t  got 

it.     But  we  want  only  justice  and 

we  intend  to  stay  in  Los  Angeles 

until  we  get  it.*' 
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V,  C.  Savant  Studies  Ancient 

#  Group  Along  Colorado  River 

Untouched     by    Civilization 

An  Indian  tribe,  which  still  lives 
under  conditions  the  same  as  when 
first     discovered     by    Spanish    ex- 
plorers more    than    400    years  ago,' 
ajid   which    still    uses     agricultural 
processes    similar    to    those    aban- 
doned   by    Egyptians   thousands   of 
years  ago,  was  the  subject  of  spe- 
«-^ial  study  of  a  University  of  Cali- 
fornia^ expert   during  the   past   few 
month^rx 

Dr.  E.  ^  Gif ford,  curator  of  the 
university  mteseurn  .of  anthropoIogJ^ 
yesterday  repor^d  that  in  his  study 
of  these  Indians,  who  live  along  the 
banks  of  the  Colorado  river,  he  dis- 
covered that  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion has  had  no  effect  upon  them, 
but  that  they  are  still  as  primitive 
and  uncultured  as  were  their  fore- 
fathers many  generations  ago. 
KNOWN  AS  COCOPA. 

The  tribe  in  question  i«r  known  as 
the  Cocopa,  numbering  about  10,000 
individuals,  and  Curator  Gifford  in- 
tends to  write  a  book  recording  the 
ethnology  of  the  group.  First  men- 
tion of  these  Indians  las  made  by 
Spanish  explorers  in  1540,  and  they 
were  mentioned  by  name  as  early 
as  1605. 

Members  of  the  Cocopa  tribe  are 
distinctive  in  that  the  men  wear 
their  hair  long,  reaching  nearly  to 
their  waists,  and  glued  into  rolls 
with  mesquite  gum.  They  have  a 
very  primitive  culture  and,  Gifford 
says,  illustrate  that  environment 
alone  cannot  lead  to  the  invention 
of  even  simple  mechanical  appar- 
atus. The  Cocopa  have  lived  on  the 
shores  of  the  Colorado  .  for  cen- 
turies and  have  never  developed  a 
boat.  They  still  swim  back  and 
forth  with  logs  for  floats,  ferrying 
babies  in  baskets. 
STICKS   USED  AS   PLOWS. 

'Their  argiculture  is  carried  on 
tinder  a  basin  system  similar  to 
that  in  use  by  the  Egyptians 
thousands  of  years  ago.  That  is, 
the  waters  of  the  Colorado  are 
used  to  flood  the  low  places  along 
the  banks  and  the  planting  is  done 
by  poking  holes  with  a  stick  and 
dropping  seeds  into  them. 

Shamans,  or  medicine  men,  still 
practice  their  trade  among  the 
sick,  curing  by  laying  on  of  hands, 
blownig  saliva  and  shaking  gourd 
rattles.  The  normal  death  of  these 
doctors  is  by  niurder,  however,  bo- 
cause  they  frequently  fail  and  occa- 
sionally relatives  of  a  victim  take  it 
to  heart. 
UNIQUE  RELIGION. 

One  belief  of  the  tribe,  extremley 
fare  among  American  Indians,  is 
that  the  souls  of  twins  come  from 
a  different  world  than  the  souls  of 
common  people.  The  birth  of 
twins  is  a  time  of  great  celebration, 
and  a  twin  is  given  special  privi- 
leges all  his  life.  One  twin  in 
particular,  whom  Dr.  Gifford  met 
five  years  ago,  carried  a  shinny- 
stick  as  a  badge  of  honor.  During 
his  last  trip  the  anthropologist 
again  met  this  same  twin  and  he 
still  carried  the  shinny-stick,  al- 
though he  was  under  arrest  for 
having  become  gloriously  intoxi- 
cated on  canned  heat. 

The  tribe  is  extremely  warlike, 
although  living  adjacent  to  the 
peaceful  Pueblo  tribes.  They  have 
developed  a  unique  war  club,  carved 
from  mesquite  trunks,  as  large  as 
six  inches  in  diameter,  which  they 
swing  underhanded.  The  object 
is  not  to  hit  an  enemy  over  the 
head,  but  to  break  his  jaw  or  era 
his  temple. 
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Jiirfigg  VI 
^  Much  Fire 
ater  -  Found  Dead 

Fire  water^i^^|[[^A^Vro  a  tragic 
end  the  earee#%f  one  \uma  Indian 
this  week,  y^  body  of  Wilfred 
Aguerro,  alias  Billie  Dodd,  39,  of 
Somerton,  Arizona,  a  Yuma  Indian, 
was  found  sprawled  out  on  an  irriga- 
tioa  ditch  bank  m&ar  £1  Oentro  Sun- 
day morning.  Numerous  empty  bottles 
a  short  distance  from  the  body  gav^ 
indication  that  death  was  the  result 
of   drinking   denatured   alcohol. 

The  body  was  brought  to  the  Le- 
mons funeral  parlors  by  Coroner  | 
B.  E.  Demons  and  was  later  sent 
to  Chief  Felix  Elscalante  of  th<3  Yuma| 
Indian   Reservation. 

According  to  police  records,  Aguer- 
ro and  Ernest  Townsend,  another 
Indian,  were  arrested  last  week  by 
El  Centre  officers.  The  two  pleaded 
guilty  at  that  time  to  drinking  de- 
natured alcohol,  but  promised  to  re- 
turn to  the  reservation  if  allowed 
to  go. 

Townsend  showed  up  alone  Sat- 
urday night  and  officers  took  him  in 
charge.  He  was  said  to  have  been 
highly  intoxicated  at  that  time.  His 
partner,  however,  seemed  to  have 
been  separated  from  him,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  following  morning  tht 
the  report  of  a  dead  man  o^rte 
ditoh  bank  revealed  that  .Aguerro 
had  iaibibed  too  much. 
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California  Indians 

Honor  Dead  Chief 
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-,  DON  ROOKER 
fluff  CorretpoB^tent  of  Iqi'l  ^tws  9ef¥t««» 
NEEDLISS,  Oct.  19,— Indians  o€ 
four  tribes  in  the  Colorado  lUver 
basin  today  celebrated  n  ceremonial 
feast    In    memory    of    their    dead 

The  ^aneea  were  In  apirit  nonop 
of     Afth^Ach-Avara.    chJef    of    th« 
Mnl^eii.'whe  died  Tttgt  July. 
— Just  acrojs  the  Colorado  River  on 
the  AriBona  side,  the  Mojave«.  Chi- 
mehuevii.   Havasupala   and    Yumaa 
have  erected  a  huge  arbor  of  lor*. 
This  is  the  scene  of  their  chantJnr^ 
danciny    j^ird     speech     making     IjT 
prais^i^the  virtues  of  the  deparyw    | 


OAK  CAN  O*  CAI^ 


Mohave  Indians  Are 
Declared  Not  Apache 

American  Southwest  Jf»  "yj"!"? 
to  their  name,  according  *»  Prot. 
E  W  Gifford,  curator  of  the  Unl- 
versltV    of   California   muaeum    of 

'"ThO^^ree  rroup  Is  incorrectvy 
rd  4V  r Ve?c^e  »;:Sa-JaV^e 

4iHi«oh^vfA«pS^ 

^.  ^ooffl  ^^e  in  nowise  related  to  the 
rlalipache  Sut  are  properly  called 
^  Aot  They  are  close  neigh- 
Yavajafla«  ^ifl«d«  of  the  Apache. 
SuEh. '^ornfn/th^m  ln^helr 
warring  activities.  ^ 


/IE3IBEE  12.  1930   « 
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ED  CHIEF  RETURNS  TO  HIS  AERIE 

-yLiJ^  ^     —- 

Cocupg^  Centenarian  Indian,  Back  Among  Crags  of  Sierra 
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EW  YOPiK.   N.  Y. 
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Old  Aborigine's  Mountain  Cabin  in  San  Pedro  Martir  Range 


MOJAVE  CHIEFTAIN  CREMATED 
IN  THE  ANCIENT  TRIBAL  WAYS 
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Achachavafa,  Known  to  Whites  as  Sherman 
Ross,  Goes  to  Happy  Hunting  Ground  in  State 


ACHACHAVARA,  widely  known 
^  among  the  whites  as  Chief  Sher- 
man Ross,  hereditary  chief  of 
the  desert  tribes  of  Mpjaye,  Cheme- 
huevi  and  Walapai  and  connected 
with  some  fifty-two  other  California 
clans,  was  firemated  recently  t^n  the 
outskirts  of  Needles,  Ariz.,  according 
to  the  ancient  and  time-honored 
death  ritual  of  the  Mojave  Indians. 
The  body  was  laid  face  downward  on 
a  pile  of  dry  cottonwood  logs  over  a 
pit  filled  with  greasewood  and  pine 
needles.  Other  logs  were  piled  cross- 
Iwise  above   him  in  the  shape  of  a 


pyramid.  Then  fire  was  applied, 
while  the  women  beat  their  breasts 
and  joined  in  the  primitive  dance  of 
death. 

Chief  Achachavara  was  the  son  of 
Ocha,  a  warrior  who  served  under 
the  old  Indian  fighter,  Genera] 
Crook,  as  a  scout.  At  Ocha's  death, 
Achachavara,  then  29,  was  chosen  to 
inherit  his  father's  title. 

Achachavara  died  suddenly  at  a 
time  when  he  was  busy  defending  the 
Indian  riparian  rights  on  the  Colo- 
rado River.  He  reigned  as  nommal 
leader  of  the  tribes  for  a  period  of  a 


quarter  of  a  century.  At  his  funeral 
Indians  came  from  far  and  wide  to 
attend,  despite  the  intense  Summer 
heat  of  the  Southern  Arizona  waste- 
lands. 

The  picturesque  funeral  was  one  of 
the  extremely  rare  instances  in 
which  an  outsider  has  been  permitted 
to  view  the  ceremonies.  Lying  on  a 
crude  cot,  with  his  father's  two  an- 
cient muskets  at  his  side  and  with 
his  bow  and  arrows,  feathered  lance 
and  war-bonnet,  and  modern  brief- 
case all  hanging  together  over  his 
head  from  the  ceiling,  the  chief  lay 
at  the  foot  of  North  K  Street  in  the 
outdoor  council  tshamber  of  the  Mo- 
javes. 

The  mourners,  mainly  composed  of 
young  men  and  women,  for  the  older 
members  of  the  tribes  are  rapidly 
dying  off,  grouped  about  the  body. 
Handkerchiefs  of  brilliant  colors, 
saved  especially  for  such  occasions, 
were   vorn   cape-fashion    about   the 


shoulders,  while  the  women  cut  their 
hair  short  in  token  of  their  grief.  For 
hours  they  stood  motionless  over  the 
dead.  Then  the  long  rows  of  men 
and  women  began  to  shake  gourds 
filled  with  pebbles  and  almost  un- 
consciously drifted  into  the  swaying 
death-dance.  They  danced  and 
chanted  all  that  day  until  they  werf 
completely  exhausted,  but  when  tired 
dancers  dropped  out  they  were  re- 
placed by  fresh  onts 

Although  the  cremation  was  not  to 
begin  until  5  P.  M.,  a  hole  two  feet 
tquare  by  about  three  feet  deep  had 
been  excavated  long  before  dawn  to 
furnish  the  rfraft  for  the  faneial 
pyre  and  to  catch  the  ashes,  which 
subsequently  were  interred  in  the 
customary  fashion  in  a  pottery  urn. 
After  the  body  was  placed  in  a  re- 
cumbent position  on  the  bier,  face 
down,  the  other  wood  was  piled 
pyramidally  on  top,  and  the  topmost 
of   all   were   Achachavara 's    earCnly 
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lANS'  FRIEND 
lLIFT 

Johnston   Kf^MdlNavajos 
Cause  at  Capital 


•  _  » 


man  Has  Four  Lives,  Indians 
Of  Imperial  Valley  Believed 


Arizona  Counties  Seeking  to 
Oust  Tribe  from  Lands 

Immemorial  Rights  Attacked 
by  Covetous  Whites 

Prepared  to  testify  before  the 
Senate  committee  investigating  the 
land  problems  of  the  Navajo  tribe, 
W.  R.  Johnston  of  2902  Colorado 
Boulevard,  who  spent  twenty  years 
in  missionary  work  among  the  In- 
dians, is  en  route  to  Washington. 
The  inquiry  is  directed  at  a  request 
put  forth  in  May,  1929,  by  officials 
of  Coronino,  Navajo  and  Apache 
counties,  Arizona,  that  all  Indians 
living  on  public  domain  be  driven 
back  to  reservations. 

If  granted  the  petition  will  cause 

the  ousting  of  approximately  li 

families  from  land  they  have  held 

for  generations,  it  is  pointed  out  by 

friends  of  the  Indian,  and  render 

them  improverished     refugees     on 

reservation  ranges  already  perilous- 
ly overpopulated. 

POLITICAL  MOVE 

"The  move  was  made,"  Johnston 
says,  "because  a  large  portion  of 
the  petitioning  counties  is  held  by 
the  Indians  and  therefore  is  non- 
taxable. However,  the  counties,  in 
turn,  are  relieved  of  the  tremendous 
burden  of  providing  schools,  police, 
and  so  forth,  for  this  territory.  Also 
they  derive  considerable  benefit 
from  Federal  expenditures  in  be- 
half of  the  Indian. 

**The  Navajo  is  a  contradiction  to 
most  popular  conceptions  of  the  red 
man's  present  status.  Far  from  be- 
ing a  'vanishing  race,*  the  tribe  has 
increased  from  about  7200  to  42- 
000  in  sixty-two  years.  Starting 
with  two  sheep  per  capita  in  l%^ 
these  sell-supporting  people  put  on 


BERKELEY,^  May  8.  —  Man, 
nearly  as  immortal  as  the  prover- 
bial cat  with  nine  lives,  has  four 
lives,  in  the  belief  of  the  Kamia 
Indians  of  Imperial  valleyr^^the 
only  redmen  living  below  sea  level. 

This    was    revealed    today    in    a 

booklet  containing  the  life  story 
and  beliefs  of  the  nearly  extinct 
Indians,  written  by  E.  W.  Gif f ord, 
curator  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia museum  of  anthropology.  He 
obtained  his  information  of  the 
scattered  tribal  group  chiefly  from 
six  elderly  survivors  who  remember 
the  days  antedating  the  aggressive 
colonization  by  white  men. 

The  Kamias  believed  that  the 
souls  of  the  dead  went  to  some 
land  in  the  south  and  there  lived, 
dW  and  were  cremated  four  times. 
A»  >-  r  each  death  the  shape  of  the 
soul  body  chansred.  After  the  fourth 
death     the     individual     became     a 


black  beetle  or  other  insect.  Some 
people  had  as  many  as  four  souls 
and  one  or  more*  could  be  lost 
without  bringing  death,  Gifford  was 
told. 

Other  beliefs  told  to  the  univer- 
sity man  were  these:   Immediately 

before  death  the  soul  of  a  person 
might  be  seen  leaving  the  body  as 
an  apparition.  With  death  the 
ipirit  joined  this  soul,  after  enter- 
ing the  cremation  pit  and  obtaining 
some  ashes.  These  ashes  the  spirit 
rubbed  on  its  eyes  to  bringr  good 
Sight.  -^*— *^0C 

Babies  that  died  were  believed  to 
be  escorted  to  the  land  of  the  de- 
parted by  dead  relatives  and  there 
raised  to  niaturity.  If  people  burned 
rapidly  in  the  cremation  pit  they 
were  bad.  Really  bad  people  were 
very  difficult  to  burn  and  their 
hearts  sometimes  survived  to  be- 
come owls. 


ending  June  30,  1929,  blankets,  sil- 
ver, jewelry,  wool,  sheep  skins, 
hides  and  live  stock  totaling  $5,100.- 
000  in  value.  This  was  accomplished 
in  an  arid  country  capable  of  sup- 
porting only  a  much  smaller  num- 
ber of  white  families. 

PUBLIC  AROUSED 

"Public  opinion  has  been  aroused 
to  the  injustice  of  the  white  man's 
treatment  of  Indians  in  former 
years,  but  few  people  realize  that 
the  Navajo  tribe  is  now  passing 
through  a  crisis  fully  as  dramatic 
as  that  which  preceded  eviction  of 
the  settlement  at  Warner's  Springs. 

**In  view  of  the  present  economic 
value  of  the  Navajo,  the  adoption 
of  a  course  that  would  pauperize 
this  tribe  would  react  unfavorably 
on  the  counties  and  States  in  which 
they  live.  The  problem  is  compli- 
cated but  an  equitable  solution 
would  give  full  justice  to  the  In- 
dian, confirm  his  title  to  land  he 
has  occupied  for  generations  and 
allow  him  to  continue  his  progress 
toward  assumption  of  the  responsi- 
bilities and  benefits  of  full  citizen- 
ship." 


NSENADA,  Nov.  21.— After  two 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  breathe 
the  civilized,  lowland  air  of  En- 
senada.  old  Chief  Cocupa,  cen- 
tenarian Indian,  Is  bacK  ftffiong  his 
eagles  and  condors  high  up  in  San 
Pedro  Martir  Sierra,  where  he  haa 
renewed  his  Gargantusua  life.  Few- 
er than  300  miles  by  airline  from 
Los  Angeles,  the  unsurveyed  peaks 
of  this  range  up  thrust  their  muzzles 
more  than  10,000  feet  into  the  azure 
— a  royal  domain. 

Like  another  Paul  Bunyan,  Co- 
cupa leaves  his  thrifty  hut  each 
morning  to  take  his  choice  of  eye- 
delighting  peaks,  afire  with  the 
morning  sun  and  soon  to  wear  a 
winter-long  mantle  of  snow.  OS 
there  is  *'E1  Providencia,'*  or  "The 
Divinity,"  tallest  of  all,  10,126  feet, 
visible  100  miles  at  sea,  landmark 
for  an  empire.  Southwest  is  "La 
Corona,"  itself  In  excess  of  10.000 
feet,  while  north  of  "The  Crown" 
is  a  peak  not  quite  so  high  as  the 
other  two — a  poor,  insignificant 
third,  not  even  named.  Verily,  it 
requires  a  tall  giant  of  a  mountain 
to  earn  identity  in  this  land  of 
noble  pichachos,  the  inaccessibility 
of  which  makes  Death  Valley  by 
comparison  a  high  point  of  travel 
and  civilization.  Not  a  dozen  white 
men  a  year  penetrate  even  the  low- 
er benches  of  this  Sierra. 

WILD    GAME    PLENTIFUL 

Lower  California  treeless,  did  you 
say?  Old  Cocupa  grunts,  and  cools 
his  eyes  on  spruce,  cypress,  tama- 
rack, fir,  incense  cedar,  yellow  and 
sugar  pine,  pitch  pine  and  pinon 
pine.  About  the  streams  he  stes 
aspen  and  willow,  ferns  and  flow- 
ers. He  hunts  scarcely  any  game 
less  Innately  fierce  or  smaller  in 
physical  area  than  himself — eagles, 
condors,  deer,  wild  cats,  lions,  coy- 
otes, half-wild  horses  and  cattle, 
mountain  sheep,     cocupa  even   re- 

meinbers  a  bear  which  in  the  early 
eighties  took  up  his  temporary 
abode  on  the  mountain  crest,  doubt- 
less enjoying  himself  hugely,  for 
the  native  hunters  fled  in  dismay 
before  his  tracks. 

The  most  fascinating  mystery  of 
the  Sierra  is,  of  course,  the  identity 
of  a  fair-skinned  woman  who,  in 
the  old  days,  Pocahontas-like,  saved 
Padre  Link  from  death  at  the  hands 
of  a  vast  multitude  of  mountain 
Indians.  This  woman,  although  she 
accompanied  the  savages,  was  de- 
scribed as  decently  clothed,  of  regal 
bearing  and  keen  understanding. 

Whenever  Cocupa,  in  his  native 
haunt,  hungers  for  sight  of  a  hu- 
man being,  he  need  only  let  come 
to  rest  the  gigantic  California  con- 
dor, largest  bird  aflight,  ten  feet 
from  wing  to  wing,  which  with  arms 
folded  looks  exactly  like  a  veiy  tall 
man.  This  condor  disdains  resi- 
dence under  10.000  feet. 

SCENERY    VARIED 

A  manly  world,  Cocupa,  and  yet, 
possessed  of  subtleties  and  nuances. 
Away  with  your  stark,  ever-cold 
Himalayas  and  Alps — away  with 
your  oppression  of  spirit!  For  when- 
ever the  Indian  finds  his  world  chill 
beyond  comfort,  he  need  only  step 
over,  as  it  were,  to  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  range,  and  gaze 
down  into  the  furnace -like  desert 
of  the  Lower  California  River;  there 
is  heat  enow,  contrast  aplenty. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  view  from 
the  eastern  wall  of  the  Sierra  over 
the  desert  thousands  of  feet  be- 
low is  one  of  the  great  spectacles 
of  the  world,  but  of  this  there  Is 
scant  proof,  due  to  the  mere  hand- 
ful of  civilized  men  who  have  ever 
beheld  it.  Questioned  on  this  point. 
Cocupa  is  contempt  itself,  main- 
taining an  icy  silence.  No  sensitive 
white,  who  on  the  brink  of  tlie 
Grand  Canyon  writhes  in  agony  as 
a  talkative  companion  attempts  to 
describe,  actually  gushes  over,  the 
indescribable,  is  more  sensitive  on 
the  point  of  scenery  than  ill- 
schooled,  savage  Cocupa. 

**What  do  you  see  when  you  look 
down  on  the  desert?"  you  keep 
prodding  at  the  chief,  who  at  last 
replies.  **White  man's  towns  small. 
White  man's  lives  small.  Hard  to 
breathe.  When  Cocupa  looks  down 
he  sees— the  world  of  the  Great 
Spirit.  When  he  looks  down  he 
breathes  with  heap  big  chest." 
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ASJO  juc/ 
VOTE  SOON  ON 
CONSmUTlON 

New  Setup  Approved  By 

Committee 

Sunday 

i     The  new  goverfltneiital  -"^P  [^'^ 
the  v».n..Jndiantnbe   asconam- 

•  a  sub-committee  in    the  iwst   wo 
'■^^.eeks,      was      approved      hy^ 

ff  e^i  e  r  » 1       committee       Sunaay. 

iS^vs    announced     yesteMay^      j 

•.e^oATelSL-Sbrnfl^ 
S-   rdian-;ih£  a^^-  | 

viS   for  Section  of  a   council   pf  ; 

fmembers.  who  shaU  in  mmjg-  , 

pct  a  presiding  officer  tx)  oe  c»"™  : 

Siman.  chief  or  P-^X^\^^JZ 
cflid     The    ohaiiTQan     "is    T«nen 

ToZl^e'VT^n   subject  t.  di- 
rection by   the  counca^  accordance 
The  new  setun  is  in^  ^^^ 

""''"^  *  ?r.rant   IndSHribes   W 
service    to    g'^"?^    ^na  ^^_ 

gra*ual  steps  m(^^e  an^^^^^l     they 

^^f  rSe     practicaUy     complete 
■will   receive     Pi'»<-         xndian    ser- 

^   the  federal  government  on  the 
reservations.  constitu- 

Sirs  S  t^  «^«'.  ^°;e"^X 

Stlnl  to  be  held  at  the  sc^i- 
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KnHian  Kill^  Daughter 
And  Attempts  Suicide 
At  Yuma  Reservation. 

,WORRIED~OVER  LOSS| 

tribal  Difficulties  Enter 
Into  Background  0  f  | 
Horrible  Deed. 

An  Indian's  love  for  his  4-year- 
old  daughter,  fanned  to  flames  of 
brooding  fear  by  cross  currents  of 
tribal  strife,  last  night  caused  the 
Indian,  Ambrose  Brown,  45,  to 
hack  the  child's  throat  with  an 
axe  until  there  was  no  chance  that 
she  might  live,  and  then,  torn  the^ 
axe  on  himself,  inflicting  possibly 
fatal  injuries. 

Annabelle  Brown,  the  mother- 
less girl,  died  at  the  reservation 
hospital  at  Ft  Yuma  two  hours 
after  she  was  attacked  by  her  fa- 
ther.. The  man  was  still  alive  this 
morning,  but  attendants  said  he 
seemed  to  be  weakening,  and  prob- 
ably would  die  before  the  day  ends. 

Fear  that  the  Indian  agent  at 
the  reservation  would  take  his 
^child 

ously  of  his  dea4  wife's  tribesmen, 
drove  Brown  to  his  murderous  act, 
investigators  said. 

Their  faces  expressionless  masks, 
quiet  groups  of  reservation^  In- 
dians were  gathered  about'  the  Ft. 
I  Yuma  hospital  in  the  early  ho 
of  the  morning.  They  waited  16 
the  latest  word  from  the  bedsidi 
I  of  their  fellow  tribesman. 

H.  B.  Jolley,  superintendent  of 
the  reservation,  hinted  at  disquiet 
among  the  Indians  when  he  told 
Tom  Sharp,  district  attorney's  in- 
Ivestigator,  that  the  murder  a^d  at- 
tempted-suicide had  brought  to  a 
head  recent  agitation  between  fac- 
tions, represented  on  one  side  by 
members  of  th  Montezuma  ^^Inttian 
Federation, and,  on  the  other  by 
non-federation   Indians.  ^ 

A  trag:ie^srdryl5rrather  love,  fed- 
eration troubles  and  tribal  differ- 
ences was  unfolded  to  Sharp  and 
Undersheriff  Rodney  Clarke,  both 
of  whom  investigated  the  affair. 

The  investigators  learned  how 
Brown  returned  to  his  home  about 
7:30  last  night,  told  his  brother 
[that  this  was  his  "last  night  here," 
solemnly  shook  hands  with,  his 
brother,  then  went  outside  and  kill- 
ed his  daughter  before  turning  the 
keen  edged  axe  on  himself. 

Brown's  trouble  grew  out  of  his 
marriage  to  a  Cocopah  squaw  when 
he  himself   was^  a   Yuma^  Indijan. 
I  The  marriage  was  quite  liappy  un- 
jtil    his    wife   became    seriously    ill 
several  months  ago.  She  was  taken 
to  the  Ft.  Yuma  hospital,  but  left 
there  after    improving      somewhat. 
Her  husband  took  her  to  the  Coco- 
pah reservation  in  Arizona,  ^llere 
[she  died  about  a  month  ago. 
Marriage  Resented 

Members  of  the  Cocopah  tribe 
[resented  the  fact  that  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  their  squaws  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  Yuma  Indian.  Oth- 
er reservation  Indians  told  Brown 
that  the  Cocppahs  and  the  Indian 
agent  were  coming  this  morning  to 
take  the  child  away  from  him  and 
send  her  to  the  Cocopah  reserva- 
jtion  in  Arizona.  Jolley,  the  agent, 
denied  this  mornmg  that  he  had 
heard  of  any  move  to  take  the 
I  child  from  the  father. 

Agitation  came  to  a  head  Mort^ 
day  and  Tuesday  when  Brown  at- 
tended a  meeting  of  the  Montezu- 
ma Federation  at  the  house  of  Mike 
Escalante      and     Joe     Mancheado, 


was  informea  oi  t.x.  ^^^^  *  «i,. 
(to  separate  himself  and  his  daugn 

^ast  night  Brown  drove  ^^^^^  to 
his  home  with  his  aA"*"''"      .- 
horse-drawn  wagon  Wh«i^^|^S- 

!KsSer-rw£t;fls£e 

ter  into  the  yard.  ..    i 

The  Indians     sleeping     ^     «^^J 
vinii^P  head    a    thud  and    a    slight 
moan    They  rushed  into  the  yard.  I 
?he  girT  wis  lying  on  the  ground 
Sod'  streaming   from   her  ^^t 

srthraxfrbirhfdf^His 

!r  aS^  Xmpr'as^-C^rEl 

>r'^f-"er^"c;te";iu7e 
closed   with    the    mques^  / 
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New   Tolicy    Of    Indian 

Dep't  To  Be  Passed 

On  By  Indians 


i 


The  most  important  event  to  oc- 
cur on  the  Yuma  Indian  reserva- 
tion in  many  years  will  take  place 
today  when  the  members  of  the 
Quechan  tribe  cast  their  ballot  on 
the  question  of  "self  government" 
recently  submitted  to  thiem  for 
approval  or  rejection  by  the  Bu- 
reauofjfldtoft^  Affairs  in  wafen- 
ington. 

This  question  which  logically 
follows  the  policy  of  the  present 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
John  Collier,  will  give  to  the  In- 
dians if  carried,  a  form  of  self 
government  which  will,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  leave  the  fu- 
ture of  their  communial  life  in 
their  own  hands.  It  will  give  to 
them  a  form  of  municiple  govern- 
ment paralleling  in  detail  a  coun- 
ty government  as  it  exists  among 
the  whites. 

They  will  be  provided  in  time 
with  their  own  courts  for  the  trial 
of  all  minor  cases  upon  the  reser- 
vation such  as  would  not  ordinarily 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  fe'd- 
erai  courts.  They  will  also  have 
an  Indian  council  composed  of 
members  of  their  tribe,  elected  by 
popular  ballot  and  subject  to  re- 
call upon  cause.  All  tribal  busi- 
ness matters  as  well  as  regulations 
effecting  education,  sanitation  and 
social  development  will  be  placed 
within  their  own  hands. 

The  Indian  department  will  at 
all  times  exercise  a  supervision 
over  the  reservation  and  the  ac- 
tions of  the  council  in  so  far  as  is 
necessary  to  prevent  undue  abuse  ; 
of  their  new  privileges.  The  agent 
in  charge  will  not  have  the  dicta- 
torial powers  heretofore  enjoyed 
by  Indian  agents  and  if  present 
plans  work  out  the  agent  will  be  a 
member  of  the  tribe.  A  full  blo:jd- 
id  Yuma  Indian^  Patrick  Migud, 
Inow  holds  this  office  following  a 
recent  appointment  by  Secretary 
lof  the  Inteiior  Ickes. 

Thirty-five  or  forty  Indian 
ribes  of  the  west  have  already 
oted  upon  the  issue  of  self-gov- 
lernment  and  almost  without  ex- 
Iception  have  adopted  the  new 
form  of  Indian  administration  dut 
to  its  many  beneficial  features 
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That    the   x^^  name    of    the    so- 
called  Mojave  Apache  Indian  tribs  is 
Y^yapai,  is  pointed  out  by  E.  W.  Glf- 
ford^  clarator  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Musemn  of  Anthropology  after 
an  extended  study  of  the  tribe.    Olf- 
ford   states    that   while    these    people 
are  called  Mo  Java  Apache  and  in  the 
past  have  shared  the  Apache  reputa- 
tion  for   ferocity,   they   are  not   even 
close  relatives  of   the  Apache.     They 
are,   he  declares,   of   a  different  lan- 
guage group  more  closely  allied  with 
the  Maricopa.   Walapai   and  Havasu- 
pai,  all  of.  whom  speak  Yuman  dia- 
lects.   The  Apache,  on  the  other  hand, 
belong    to    the    Athabascan    language 
group. 

According  to  Giflord,  the  Yavapai, 
though  of  a  different  linguistic  group, 
are  neighbors  of  the  Apache,  and  close 
friends  with  them,  uniting  frequently 
in  the  past  to  fight  tribes  of  their  own 
linguistic  group.  Interestingly  enough, 
the  name  Apache  is  taken  from  the 
Yavapai  language,  and  is  merely  the 
plural  of  the  word  "Apa"  which  means 

"Derson." 

So   far   Gifford  has  studied  chiefly 
the  southeastern  Yavapai,  on  the  Fort 
McDowell  reservation.     His  informant 
in  matters  of  tribal  history  and  folk 
lore  has  been  an  Indian  named  Mike 
Bums,  a  graduate  of  Carlisle  College 
and   holder  oi   a  teacher's   certificate 
in  a  middle-western  state,  who  has  re- 
turned to  native  life.    Burns  was  cap- 
tured as  a  boy  and  adopted  by  a  Cap- 
tain Bums  of  the  United  States  army. 
An  Intelligent  People 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Yavapai 
have  been  one  of  the  most  recalcitrant 
tribes   in   North    America,    and   freely 
admit  a  type  of  cannibalism  in  former 
days,    Gifford   says   thcBt   they   are   an 
intelligent,   energeUc  group  of  people. 
One  of  their  number,   captured   as  a 
boy    w^as  the  late  Dr.   Carlos  Monte- 
zuma of  Chicago,  and  another  is  now 
a  clerk  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior at  Washington,  D.  C.     ^  ^     ^, 

The     cannibalism     practiced  by  tne 
Yavapai   was   not   done   because   of   a  ^ 
pleasure   in    eating    humans,    but    be- 
cause   it    was    the    worst    thing    they; 
could  think  of  doing  to  their  enemies. ; 
and  served  as  a  warning  and  a  sub- 
iject   for   boasting   in    later   meetngs. 
i  Their   traditional  enemies,   the  wala- 
pai,   are   reported   to   have   done   the 
1  same  thing. 

The  Yavapai  were  charged  wltn  ine 
destruction  of  wagon  trains  along  the 
famous  Apache  trail  which  leads 
through  their  territory,  and  were  Uie 
object  of  an  extermination  campaign 
by  the  soldiers.  Hundreds  of  the 
Yavapai  are  said,  by  Burns,  to  have  ' 
been  massacred. 

In  the  matter  of  culture  the  Yava- 
pai are  trather  primitive.     They  are  . 
a    hunting    and    not    an    agricultural  ] 
people.     They    eat    acoms,    but   have 
not,  like  the  Calif omia  Indians,  learn- 
ed    to  leach  out     the     tannin.    Their 
method  of  gathering  is  to  go  about  un- 
Ider   the   trees  tasUng   acoms  unUl   a 
'tree  is  found  which  produces  a  pal- 
^  table  nut. 
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Local  ^li^iaii  Plaeed 
Charge  Of  Yirnia 
Reservation 


In 


Conforming   to   a   recently   ail-' 

nounced  policy  of  Ite  In^iiai  dc-r 

partment  which  seeks  to  place  all 
maiters  pertaining  to  the  manag^e-^ 
ment   of   the   Indian    reservatloiiil 
of  the  weat  in  the  handa  of  U^ 
Indians  themselves  it  is  reported 
that  Patrick  Miguel,  a  full  bloode(| 
member  of  die  Quechan  or  Yiunai 
tribe  has  been  appointed  by  S^re- 
tary  of  the  Interior  Ickes  as  super- 
intendent of  the  local  reservatiolx» 
It  is  imderstood  that  the     ap^ 
pointment  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
experiment  and  is  made  in  an  ef- 
fort to  determine  just  how  far  the 

depaitment   cut  .go^in      

the  po'lcy  of  B6it  Gwermn^ 
among  the  reservation  tribes,  jft* 
guel  is  one  of  the  be^  known  In- 
dians on  the  reservation.  He  la 
well  educated*  having  gr^dimlt^ 
from  Carlysle  Univenity  in.  lta& 
Durtng  the  many  years  since  Mi- 
guel returned  from  college  he  lk^\ 
been  ih  conirtant  contac^t  wtti)  ^^^g^ 
whites  as  huve  been  in  touch  fdttti 
the  local  tribe  and  h&B  taken ^^ 
active  part  |n  most  reservation  af. 
I^irs. 

It  is  expected  that.cjose  9upifi^^ 

sion  will  be  exercised  by  the  W^j^sl^ 

ington  office  for    a  perk^    mHi 

both  the  new  mjpertntehdeht  aiid 

the  Indians  of  the  tribe  >ecoii^ 

accustomed  to  the  new  order.; In 

connectioa  with  the  appiointmcnt 

of  the  new  superintendent  it  i9  «^ 

so  announced  that  a  tri^l  ejiectkih 

will  be  held  on  the  re^^rvaticm  oh 

the  17th  of    this  month  for  i^ 

purpose  of     detehniliirig  tW'^r 

dians*  attitude    toM^idvthe    M 

government  plan  erf  Uk^  -dep^rC* 

ment.   If.  the   Indians  ;'dec(de^^'';t^^ 

avail  themselves  of  the  ojpportuiril^ 

ty  thus  afforded  to  li^^^  .  t6% 

own  affairs,  another  ele^^tjon  ji^fl 

soon  follow  at  which  a  new;coiuL 

cil  will  be  elected  td  r^lace    the 

council  which  has  been  ftmcU6n* 

ing  for  the  past  several  months. 

It  is  anticipated  b^  many  of  t)|e 
better  educated  Indians.  th|Lt  ^it^e 
if  any  change  wiilbemadj^  1^  ^1 
personnel  of  the  cbun^  ^  4  i*«- 
sult~of  the  coming  electkm  :but  tl|^ 
new  council    wHl.hat^  aT/fittai^^ 
legal  status  thati  th^  ofte  how  fuh< 
ctiening.  TiiQSe  w)h>  are  In  pibsi- 
tion  to  judge  realize  that  the  J^A 
sent  council  has     aJTri^dy .    dbiie 
much  to  Improve  conditiozui  on' t]l4 
negervatton  and    wiUdn  4    flhort 
time  this  improvement    Will     lie| 
manifest  in  man;^  wiyi. 

Certain  abuses  which  have  bee^j 
allowed  to  exist  on  the  reserv|l- 
tion  have  been  oirrected  aiid  much 
constructive  w6rk  a;bc^h|>lished 
Most  of  the  trouble  'vi^ch  hi^ 
caused  complaint  upon  the  paiirt 
t  individual  Indians  has  be^n 
caused  by  a  negative  policy  ^, 
cording  to  leading  Indians.  Negle<^l 
to  properly  protect  the  rights  <^t 
the  tribe  in  dealing  with  the 
Washington  office  and  other  sinU- 
lar  neglect  has  caused  much  adr 
verse  comment  in  times  past;  It  is 
claimed  that  this  was  mostly  the 
fault  of  indifference  of  carele^* 
ness  upon  the  part  of  prior  super- 
intendents. 

It  13  planned  under  the  new  re- 

le  of  Indian  control  to  coirccM^ 

[this  condition  and.jud^ng  irqji^ 

nannw  in  which  thfe  j>r«i^ 

[Indian  council  has  go^e  Aft^  thoit 

(things  whi<^,     in  tlHiJr    oplnlqii. 

[were  of  advantage  to  Uie  trite  iti0 

Quechan  Indians  will  sbon  be  oA  k 

much  higher  plane  of  social    ali4 

[economic  security. 

In  connection  with  the  appoint* 
I  ment  of  the  new  superintendent  it 
lis  also  stated  that  the     detailed 
management  of  the     reservation 
I  will  still  rest  primarily  with  the 
tribal  council.  The  superintendents 
job  will  be  more  in  the  nature  of 
maintaining     contact      with     the 
Washington   office  and   in  repre- 
senting  the  department  in  Its  deal- 
ings with  the  tribal  council. 

Great  interest  is  being  shown 
by  tribal  mem^bers  in  the  new  de- 
velopments as  the  appointment  of 
Miguel  came  aJ3  a  distinct  surprtse 
to  most  of  the  tnbo.  It  is  report- 
ed that  his  selection  resulted  from 
11  recent  visit  to  the  reservation 
by  Dr.  Wm  Gates  of  John  Hop- 
kin.9  University  who  was  sent  here 
as  a  personal  representative  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  AffsUrs 
John  Collier.  Gates  spent  about 
three  months  upon  the  reservation 
working  with  the  present  council. 
He  was  in  close  contact  with  Mig- 
uel at  all  times  while  here  and  Ips 
remained  in  close  touch  with  /im 

since   his   departure. 
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ROCK  OF  LEGENDARY  MYSTIC  POWER 
NS  LIES  ON  LAKE  HODGES  ISLAND 


Summoned  Wind^ 
Aided  Tribesmen, 
Story  Goes 

By  EDWARD  M.  SKAGEN 

In  the  midst  of  a  pile  of  grayish 
stone  on  a  small  island  in  Lake 
Hodges  is  the  sacred  ringmg  rock 
that  once  helped  the  San  Pasqual 
Indians  destroy  a  band  of  raidmg 
Yuma  warriors.  Except  for  a  few 
old  settlers  and  an  occasional  his- 
torian it  lies  almost  forgotten  m 
this  lonely  spot. 

Upon  the  face  of  the  rock  are 
many  hammer  marks  made  by  the 
-"curious,  who  are  fascinated  by  the 
anvil-like  tones  of  the  "spirit  med- 
icine" that  used  to  summon  the  east 
wind  and  start  foot  races  and  other 
festivals  of  the  Indians  of  San  Pas- 
qual. 

According  to  the  legend  concern- 
ing the  rock,  a  young  Indian  called 
Husamucho  left  his  tribe  and  wan- 
dered into  the  sunrise.  After  cross- 
ing the  great  desert  he  visited  the 
Ymna  Indians  and  fell  in  love  with 
a  girl  of  that  tribe. 

VALLEY  IS  FERTILE 

He  married  the  Yuma  girl  and 
brought  her  back  to  the  fertile  val- 
ley where  his  people  lived.  Soon 
her  brother,  Calamee,  visited  them 
and  he  was  impressed  with  the  rich- 
ness of  the  land,  for  the  valley  was 
wide,  and  deep,  and  beautiful.  Com, 
melons  and  onions  grew  in  great 
quantities  and  the  people  were  very 

happy. 

Then  Calamee  left  the  tribe.  Later 
he  came  back  again.  Then  he  left 
and  Pontho,  the  chief,  became  sus^ 
picious  and  watched  him.  One  night, 
when  the  people  were  in  their 
homes,  Katong,  a  rich  man  of  the 
tribe,  ran  to  Pontho  seeking  help 
because  he  had  been  wounded  by  a 
band  of  Yuma  warriors  who  had 
kidnaped  two  of  his  daughters. 

Hastily  Pontho  summoned  the 
tribesmen  and  started  in  pursuit 
I  of  the  raiders.  With  growing  anger 
they  chased  the  invaders  across  the 
I  valley  and  up  the  slopes  of  Wee-la- 
mee,  the  mountain  near  Del  Rios 
now  called  Black  mountain.  The 
Yuma  warriors  sought  refuge  on 
the  high  rocks  and  standing  on  the 
mountain  top  with  their  long  black 
hair  reaching  to  their  shoulders  they 
shot  arrows  down  upon  Pontho's 
men. 

I  SUMMONS  TRIBESMEN 

But  Pontho  was  a  wise  old  chief 
and  he  called  his  men  together  and 
stationed  them  about  the  mountain 
on  every  side.  Then  he  summoned 
Katong  and  bade  him  ring  the  sc- 
ored rock  and  summon  the  east 
Iwind. 

Katong   struck   the   rock   slowly, 

three  times,  .and  sang  to  the  wind. 

Three  more  times  he  struck  it  and 

la  breeze  sprang  up,  growing  strong- 

ler  and  stronger. 

I    Pontho  shot  an  arrow  into  the  air 

Iwith   a   single  feather   tied  to   the 

Ishaft.   Higher  and  higher  it  climbed 

land  the  people  shouted.    It  was  a 

Uignal    to    the    warriors    about    the 

pnountain,   Fires  leaped  up  on  every 

Iside  and  the  strong  -wind  s^vept  the 

Jslopes  of  Wee-lSbnaaee.    It  killed  the 

J  Yuma  warriors  ahd  Pontho  and  his 

fpeople  found  the  traitorous  Calamee 

in  his  hut.   Calamee  confessed  that 

I  he  had  brought  the  raiders  to  the 

valley  and  he  was  executed  by  the 

San  Pasqual  Indians. 

And  ever  since  that  day  no  Indian 
dared  go  near  the  sacred  rock  until 
the  white  man  came  and  taught  him 
to  scorn  the  spirit  world. 

Because  of  the  historical  value  of 
the    rock    Escondido    citizens    have 
contemplated  moving  it  to  the  mon-    i 
ument    marking    the    San    Pasqual    i 

battle  grounds  where  Gen.  Stephen  At 

W.   Kearny   and   Kit   Carson,   with   cede  it 


A  sacred  rtagta?  rock  used  by  San  Pasqual  Indtans  and  *•  ^Wch  they 

iStd  «y««c  powers  »» .»«  »  1^5,"*  •»«»« /"  »  "*""  *"*"*  "" 

Lake  Hoages, 


GmsffewDataOn 
Sovdhuml  InMans 

Data  pointing  to  •  connection  be- 

«c«ttei«l  tJm»«»'«5^»WSLJ'S 
ley.  was  ^Jae*""^  **•*■*  *^.f 
Tte  *mer!ii«i  ft»»««»*«~ '«  ^,^ 
^anceioDt  of  J^gJ*  '^'^T^ 

Kir  Arthur -WOBmMPPP*  v****'^*  •  • 

Sry^the  1«»'*®-^»««1«?!L»^ 
has    on^  "Sewtfr  i>>Mn  „«»««!? 


In  ancient  burial  si 
Arizona.  It  provides 
m»tlon  on  which  to  base  a  hi 
SSSSt  of  the  ancient  Hohoks^  In- 
K  who  constructed  hundreds  o 
mttM  Of  irrigation  ditches  and  Impos- 
S  adobTbulldlngs  in  the  ^It  «d 
Sua  vaUerys  long  before  white  men 

arrive  in  America. 

"iSl  cultural  connection  of  mo^rn 
southwest  Indians  with  this  exttact 
people.  Mr.  Woodward  stated.  U  tur- 
S.^Bubstantlated  by  the  fact  that  long 
MO,  in  the  ml&e  period  of  thel'  ^e 
^pment.  the  Hohoksm  P«c"f^ 
creiW^Uon  of  the  dead  much  as  U  is 
BtUl  practiced  by  the  Yuma.  Mohave 
and  other  tribes. 

A  Dutch  scientist  has  succeeded  In 
nuHtlng~raW-faH  -eser  an  area  three 
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w.   Kearny   and   Kit   Carson,   with   cede  it  has  mysterious  now,.r«   K..f 


BOCK  DISAPPEARS 

At  one  time  there  were  two  rocks   rr^h-'Z,"""  "'^^f""""'"e:  a  volcanic 
that  gave  the  clear,  ringinrso^d    U^    h^r''''^*'*  °^  °'"**'°=^«^«' ^^^^ 
but   one  of  them  hasTen   teS  I  ^il'L^"".^?!;.?^^"''^?^.  5*0..  which 
away.    Where— no  one  knows. 


-  rock  is  phonohthic. 

It  is  grayish  rock  answering  the 

description  of  phonolite:  A  volcanic 


g:^ 


The    ringing    sound    has    baffled 


ffiv«.  »  ■  •  Pyo^he.  etc.,  which 
Phnl?/'"^"'^  ^°""<*  when  struck. 
^u.  x^ngmg  sound  has  baffled  it  Tlr^^^'J^F"^^  *°  ""^  ^^cn 
many  local  people  who  have  ac-  volcanic  ^^^^.''.i^-fP^ot  T^-  "  " 
counted  for  it  in  many  different  volcanic'  -It  ?J^H^  '■*^,^  '*  °°*. 
ways.  Some  say  the  ringing  is  due  Neither  is  it  freS,  f^^  °"^'°!?*'''«*^^ 
to  the  way  the  rock  is  w^ged  in  th^  "oL"^"Jf5*''.'?.'^'  ?ocordmg  j 
the  pile  of  granite-like  slabs  and 


F, 


air 


ihJ  V      '^^"  iresn  for.  according 
^^J^r^J^i'  particular  "rinrir 


"•=   viic   oi   granite-jiKe   siaos   ana    medicine"  wa<8  nirt   ^rh^^T  tu     5r* 
boulders,  others  are  ready  to  con-   white  nfan^me  «»e  list 


^    ms  Invited 
To^  Indian 

On  y^^eserve 

-Imperial    valley 'lSidenJ'^^«l> 
baen  invited  *-   -  '-•    -  o^ytii 


[However,  warning  IL^f  ?">"«"  ^alr. 
that   all    visitni-J^i     **  ^een  issued 


I  Indian  reservation,  told  of  the  for 
coming  celebration,    which    is 


in- 


tended to  encourage  modem  agri- 
cultural methods  among  the  Indians. 
There  will  be  exhibits  of  agricul- 
tural products,  various  Indian 
crafts  and  home  economics.  A  pro- 
gram of  entertainment  is  also 
promised. 

Indian  residents  of  the  reservation 
nave  just  completed  their  annual 
MTook  dance,  a  form  of  memorial 
service  for  the  members  of  the  trib<  ' 
who  have  died  during  the  last  y< 


Shnm 


^i^  agent  of 


the 


'r-  >.i 


E 


-'OV.     ^Ll*    J<?    A 


llNTERIOII  ICKES 


Local  Indian   Placed 
Charge  Of  Yuma 
Reservation 


In 


Conforming:   to    a    recently    an- 
nounced poUcy  of  the  Indian  de- 

partment  which  seeks  to  place  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  manage- 
ment  of   the   Indian    reservations 
of  the   west  in  the  hands  of  the 
Indians  themselves  it  is  reported 
that  Patrick  Migxiel,  a  full  blooded 
member^oTTHe  Quechan  or  Yuma 
tribe  has  been  appointed  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Ickes  as  super- 
intendent of  the  local  reservation. 
It  is  imderstood  that   the     ap- 
pointment is  in  the  nature  of  an 
experiment  and  is  made  in  an  ef- 
fort to  determine  just  how  far  the 
depaitment   can   go  in  promoting- 
the  po'lcy    of    Self    Govemmesdt 
among  the  reservation  tribes.  Mir 
guel  is  one  of  the  best  known  In- 
dians on  the  reservation.     He    ia 
well  educated,  having    graduated 
from  Carlysle  University  in  190^. 
During  the  many  yeai-s  since  Mi- 
guel returned  from  college  he  has 
been  in  constant  contact  with  si^qh 
whites  aa  have  been  in  touch  with 
the  local  trtbe  and    has  taken  $h 
active  part  in  most  reservation  af- 
fairs. 

It  is  expected  that  close  sup^iiv:}* 
sion  will  be  exercised  by  the  Wash- 
ington office  for  a  period  until 
both  the  new  superintendent  and 
the  Indians  of  the  tribe  becooie 
accustomed  to  the  new  order.  In 
connection  with  the  appointment 
of  the  new  superintendent  it  is.a^ 
so  announced  that  a  tribal  eiiectiah 
will  be  held  on  the  reservation,  oh 
the  17th  of  this  month  for  .t^e 
purpose  of  determining  the  In- 
dians' attitude  toward  •,  the  sejf 
government  plan  of  the  depcdrt- 
ment.  If.  the  Indians  decjde  *  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportuni- 
ty thus  afforded  to  handle  tlic^ 
own  affairs,  another  election  wjll 
soon  follow  at  which  a  new  couri- 
cil  will  be  elected  to  replace  the 
council  which  has  been  function- 
ing for  the  past  several  months. 

It  is  anticipated  by  many  of  the 
better  educated  Indians,  that  little 
if  any  change  will  be  made  in  the 
personnel  of  the  council  as  a  re-i 
suit  of  the  coming  election  but  thie 
new  council  will  have  a  firmer 
legal  status  than  the  one  now  fun- ! 
ctioning.  Those  who  are  in  posi-l 
tion  to  judge  realize  that  the  pre- 
sent council  has  already  dorie 
much  to  improve  conditions  on  the 
r^ervation  and  within  a  shart| 
time  this  improvement  Will  lie 
manifest  in  many  ways. 

Certain  abuses  which  have  been 
allowed  to  exist  on  the  reserva- 
tion have  been  corrected  and  much 
constructive  work  acc6mplished 
Most  of  the  trouble  which  has 
caused  complaint  upon  the  part 
f  individual  Indians  has  be^n 
caused  by  a  negative  policy  ac* 
cording  to  leading  Indians.  Neglect 
to  properly  protect  the  rights  of 
the  tribe  in  dealing  with  the 
Washington  office  and  other  simi- 
lar neglect  has  caused  much  ad- 
verse comment  in  times  past.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  was  mostly  the 
fault  of  indifference  of  careleAi- 
ness  upon  the  part  of  prior  super- 
intendents. 

It  ijj  planned  under  the  new  re- 
le  of  Indian  control  to  correct 
[this  condition  and  judging  fropx 
(the  manner  in  which  thfe  present 
[Indian  council  has  gone  after  thoiie 
jthings  which,  in  thedr  opinion, 
were  of  advantage  to  the  tribe  the 
Quechan  Indians  will  soon  be  on  a 
much  higher  plane  of  social  and 
[economic  security. 

In  connection  with  the  appoint- 
Iment  of  the  new  superintendent  it 
is  also  stated  that  the  detailed 
management  of  the  reservation 
will  still  rest  primarily  with  the 
I  tribal  council.  The  superintendents 
job  will  be  more  in  the  nature  of 
maintaining  contact  with  the 
Washington  office  and  in  repre- 
.sonting  the  department  in  its  deal- 
ings with  the  tribal  council. 

Croat    interest    is    Ining    shown 
by  tribal  membeis  in  the  new  de- 
volopnionts  as  the  appointment  of 
Miftuel  camr  as  a  distinct  surprise 
to  ma«;t  of  Uie  tiibe.  It  is  report- 
ed tliat  his  selection  i*esiilted  from 
:i   recent   visit   to   the   reservation 
by   Dr.    Wm  Gates  of  John   Hop- 
kins University  who  was  sent  here 
iis  a  personal  leprescntative  of  the 
Commissioner   of   Indian      Affairs 
John    Collier.    Gates   spent     about 
three  months  upon  the  reservation 
working  with  the  present  council. 
He  was  in  close  contact  \\ith  Mig- 
uel at  all  times  while  here  and  l^s 
remained  in  close  touch  with  /im 
since    his   departure. 
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GING  ROCK  OF  LEGENDARY  MYSTIC  POWER 
0  ifffilANS  LIES  ON  LAKE  HODGES  ISLAND 


Summoned  Wind^ 
Aided  Tribesmen, 
Story  Goes 

By  EDWARD  M.  SKAGEN 

In  the  midst  of  a  pile  of  grayish 
stone  on  a  small  island  in  Lake 
Hodges  is  the  sacred  ringmg  rock 
that  once  helped  the  San  Pasqual 
Indians  destroy  a  band  of  raidmg 
Yuma  warriors.  Except  for  a  few 
old  settlers  and  an  occasional  his- 
torian it  lies  almost  forgotten  m 
this  lonely  spot. 

Upon  the  face  of  the  rock  are 
many  hammer  marks  made  by  the 
'curious,  who  are  fascinated  by  the 
anvil-like  tones  of  the  "spirit  med- 
icine" that  used  to  summon  the  east 
wind  and  start  foot  races  and  other 
festivals  of  the  Indians  of  San  Pas- 
qual. 

According  to  the  legend  concern- 
ing the  rock,  a  young  Indian  called 
Husamucho  left  his  tribe  and  wan- 
dered into  the  sunrise.  After  cross- 
ing the  great  desert  he  visited  the 
Yuma  Indians  and  fell  in  love  with 
a  girl  of  that  tribe. 

VALLEY  IS  FERTILE 

He  married  the  Yuma  girl  and 
brought  her  back  to  the  fertile  val- 
ley where  his  people  lived.  Soon 
her  brother,  Calamee,  visited  them 
and  he  was  impressed  with  the  rich- 
ness of  the  land,  for  the  valley  was 
wide,  and  deep,  and  beautiful.  Corn, 
melons  and  onions  grew  in  great 
quantities  and  the  people  were  very 
happy. 

Then  Calamee  left  the  tribe.  Later 
he  came  back  again.  Then  he  left 
and  Pontho.  the  chief,  became  sus^ 
picious  and  watched  him.  One  night, 
when  the  people  were  in  their 
homes,  Katong,  a  rich  man  of  the 
tribe,  ran  to  Pontho  seeking  help 
because  he  had  been  wounded  by  a 
band  of  Yuma  warriors  who  had 
kidnaped  two  of  his  daughters. 

Hastily  Pontho  summoned  the 
tribesmen  and  started  in  pursuit 
I  of  the  raiders.  With  growing  anger 
they  chased  the  invaders  across  the 
j  valley  and  up  the  slopes  of  Wee-la- 
mee,  the  mountain  near  Del  Rios 
now  called  Black  mountain.  The 
Yuma  warriors  sought  refuge  on 
the  high  rocks  and  standing  on  the 
mountain  top  with  their  long  black 
hair  reaching  to  their  shoulders  they 
shot  arrows  down  upon  Pontho's 
men. 

1  SUMMONS  TRIBESMEN 

But  Pontho  was  a  wise  old  chief 
and  he  called  his  men  together  and 
stationed  them  about  the  mountain 
on  every  side.  Then  he  summoned 
Katong  and  bade  him  ring  the  se- 
Icred  rock  and  summon  the  east 
wind. 

Katong  struck  the  rock  slowly, 
three  times,  .and  sang  to  the  wind. 
Three  more  times  he  struck  it  and 
a  breeze  sprang  up,  growing  strong- 
er and  stronger. 

I    Pontho  shot  an  arrow  into  the  air 

Iwith    a    single    feather    tied    to    the 

[shaft.   Higher  and  higher  it  climbed 

land   the   people   shouted.    It  was   a 

Wignal    to    the    warriors    about    the 

Vtnounlain.   Fires  leaped  up  on  every 

Iside  and  the  strong  wind  sw^ept  the 

jslopes  of  Wee-la*«iee.    It  killed   the 

J  Yuma  warriors  and  Pontho  and  his 

people  found  the  traitorous  Calamee 

,in  his  hut.    Calamee  confessed  that 

,he  had  brought  the  raiders  to  the 

valley  and  he  was  executed  by  the 

San  Pasqual  Indians. 

And  ever  since  that  day  no  Indian 
dared  go  near  the  sacred  rock  until 
the  white  man  came  and  taught  him 
to  scorn  the  spirit  world. 

Because  of  the  historical  value  of 
the  rock  Escondido  citizens  have 
contemplated  moving  it  to  the  mon- 
ument marking  the  San  Pasqual 
battle  grounds  where  Gen.  Stephen 
W.   Kearny   and    Kit   Carson,    with 


A  sacred  ringing  rock  used  by  San  Pasqual  Indians  and  to  which  they 
attributed  mystfc  powers  is  in  a  pile  of  sfne  on  a  small  island  m 

Lake  Hodges. 


Gives  New  Data  On 
Southwest  Indians 

Data  pointing  to  a  connection  ^- 
tween    mod-srn   Yuma.    Mohave^  and 
Z^er  Colorado     b«ln  or     Southern 
California  Indian  tribes,  and  the  mys- 
terious prehistoric  peoples  who  buUt 
cSrG°ands   and  left  vime  nitas 
scattered  through  the  Gila  River  VaJ- 
ley.  ms  discussed  before  »  ^^j"°°  °f 
the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement  of   science   this,  morning 
by  Arthur  Woodward,  curator  oi  His- 
tory in  the  Los  Angeles  Museum. 

This  evidence,  Mr.  Woodward  stated, 
has  only  recently  been  gatj^rea 
through  excavations  by  the  Van  Ber- 
gen-lios  Angeles  Museum  expeditkm  on 


in  ancient  burial  si^n.-,  '-^  VJJ.1 
Arizona.  It  provides  "^^^^flflLiiif 
matlon  on  which  to  base  a  hOTW 
Sount  Tf  the  ancient  Hohokam  In- 
d^  who  constructed  hundreds  o 
miles  Of  irrigation  ditches  and  impos- 
Sg  adobTbludings  in  the  Salt  and 
Gila  vallerys  long  before  white  men 

"^l  "^ulStonnection  of  modexn, 
SoIS^west  Indians  with  tWs  exttac 
^ponip    l^lr   Woodward  stated,  is  mr- 
tClub^tlntlated  by  the  fact  that  long 
ago.  in  the  miAle  period  of  theb  de 
vllopment.  the     Hohokam     P«<=««^ 
c  •en'atlon  of  the  dead  much  as  U  is 
stm  ^acticed  by  the  Yuma.  Mohave 
ane;  other  tribes. 


A  Dutch  scientist  has  succeeded  In 
makinglranr-faH  9V«r  an  area  three 
mUes  squa^V^ropping  chipped  ice 
Into  raUTclouds. 
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W.    Kearny    and    Kit   Carson,    with    cede  it  has  mysterious  nowpr*:    T..,f 

It  is  grayish  rock  answering  the 
description  of  phonolite:  A  volcanic 


ROCK  DISAPPEARS 

At  one  time  there  were  two  rocks ,  roTc^sed'L'^^^^^^^^^  ^^^T^" 

that  gave  the  clear  rineine  sound  I  WiT  ^°"^P^^^<^  ^^  orthoclase,  nephe- 
but  one  of  them  has  bLen  taken  alv^.!^'"^'  Pyroxane,  etc..  which 
away.    Where-no  one^'lfows. ''''"  I  K^^^^  struck. 

The    ringing    sound    has    baffled 
many   local   people   who   have   ac- 


Phonolite  is  supposed  to  ring  when 
11  IS  fresh  and  compact  and  it  is 

J    av^«i    pcupie    wno    nave    ac-    volcanic     This  rin <?,»;«         i     • 

counted    for    it    in    many    different  I  volcanic'  -   -      '^^  """^-^  '^  "'^* 

ways.     Some    sav    thp   rincrincr    ic    Hiio     M«;*u -•      . 


^Qtizens  Invited 
To^ Indian  Fai 


ir 


in- 


^^    ^„i     ^^    ^^4    iiidxijr     uiiiereni    volcanic    it     io     o  i 

ways.    Some  say  the  ringing  is  due    Neither  is  it  frplh  f„/°"^'°?"^*^' 
to  the  way  the  rock  is  wedged  in   the  legend    thklnfA  f''°?:'*-"« 
the   pile   of  granite-lilce   slabs   and    mediS  wa.  „?h    '?'^^"""!i 
boulders,  others  are  ready  to  con- !  white  man  ^ame  ^^^  *""* 


On  Yuma  Reserve 


^^m^^^^L^ 


WINTERHAVEN.  Oct.  19  (Soecian 
-Imperial  valley  resident  have 
been    mvitedto_jMsi»jlJ!i^J2i& 


I  rndians'pian''°;;-  'id  fl^  ^^^"  ^^ 
However,  warning  h'ift'*'"^'!  fair, 
'"'af    all    visitors    i»     *  ''^^^  issued 

__-rarm  agent  of  the 


Indian  reservation,  told  of  the  for 
coming  celebration,  which  is 
tended  to  encourage  modern  agri- 
cultural methods  among  the  Indians 
There  will  be  exhibits  of  agricul- 
tural products,  various  Indian 
crafts  and  home  economics.  A  pro- 
gram of  entertainment  is  also 
promised. 

Indian  residents  of  the  reservation 
have    just  completed  their    annu:J 

jvarook  dance,   a   form   of  memorial 
service  for  the  members  of  the  trib 
who  have  died  during  the  last  y 
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HISTORIC  BLOOD  STAINS* 


at    the 


?Tho    True    Story    of    the    Murder 
Mission  of  San  Migruel. 

Mr.  Colton  coatributed  an  article  to 
the  January  number  of  the  California 
Pioneer  regarding  the  BJood  Stains  of 
San  Miguel.  The  murder  at  thi« 
Mission  was  the  first  sensation  of  the. 
Pacific  coast,  and  is  referred  to  often 
in  history  and  fiction.  From  that  ar- 
ticle the  following  is  condensed: 

Turning  over  the  leaves  of  my  scrap-book, 
I  came  to  leaves  cut  from  the  Peterson't 
Magazine  of  June  '93,  containing  tbe  welr4 
story  written  by  the  cunning  band  of  one  ot 
California's  gifced  writers  (Gertrude  Ather- 
ton)  entitled  •♦The  Blood  Stains  of  San  Mig- 
uel." I  was  one  of  the  party  ("Jayhawker« 
of  '40"),  lost  in  the  desert  between  the 
Wahsatch  Mountains  on  the  east,  and  Sierra 
Nevada  on  the  west,  which  includes  the 
•*Death  Valley." 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  one  day  In  tbe  latter 
part  of  February,  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
Mission  of  San  Miguel,  located  in  a  beautiful 
valley,  shaded  with  immense  live  oaks.  A« 
we  approached  the  Mission,  no  signs  of  life 
were  visible;  we  dismounted  in  front  of  the 
church  which  was  surrounded  by  thick 
adobe  walls,  at  the  door-way  three  large 
bells  were  suspended  by  rawhide  fastenings 
to  cross-beam;  the  bell^  bore  the  mark  of 
Cadiz,  Spain,  with  the. date  of  one  hundred 
years  previous. 

We  pushed  open  several  doors  of  the  long 
row  of  adobe  huts;  the  .walls  were  white- 
washed, the  only  furniture  consisting  of  a 
monk's  low  iron  bedstead  and  table.  Com- 
ing to  a  larger  rOom,  an  astonishing  sight 
was  presented.  Several  iron  debstead* 
were  ranged  along  the  white  walls  of  the 
room.  Upon  the  walls  were  large  blooil 
stains,  some  in  circular  form,  as  tJiough  a 
wounded  occupant  hadxi&ea-to-a-siijiicj^ 
sitlon.  A  table  and  cooking  utensllij  were 
smashed  and  lay  upon  the  floor,  evidently 
the  result  of  a  desperate  murderous  assaulL 

In  the  .summer  before,  a  Texan,  named 
Reed,  with  his  wife  and  several  children, 
came   with   oxen  and  wagon   by   the    Gila 
route  through  Mexico  to  California;  cam  peel 
at  the  Mfssion  and  was  so  enamored  x>f  the 
surroundings,  that  he  concluded  to  estab- 
lish his,  family  in  the  comfortable    adobe 
building  and  himself  ride  through  to  the 
mines.    Upon  hi^  arrival  to  the  mines^  he 
was  very  succsssf  al  and  in  the   fall,  return- 
ed to  his  family  ^yitu  a  Urge  amount  of  j^ld,. 
One   evening  soon  after  his  return,    three 
men  rode  up  to  the  Mission  and  asked  to  re- 
main over  night,  which  was  readily  granted 
and  they  were  hospitably  entertained.    One 
of  ihem  was  a  sailor,  the  other  two  were  ad- 
venturers.   Later,  they  all  imbided 'consid- 
erable liquor  brought  out  by  the  travelers 
and  as  Reed's  tongue  loosened  under  its  in- 
fluence, he  Incautiously  told  of  his  good  luck 
at    the   mines.    All  retired  at  a  late  hour- 
Before  morning  the    travelers    arose    and 
murdered  all  of  the    family,    first  forcing 
Reed  to  divulge  where  histoid  was   hidden. 
Uufortunatelv  for  the  murderers,  the  next 
morning  a  ranchero  came  to  the   Mission 
and  saw  the  terrible  scene.     Two  or  three 
swift  riders  hurried  to  the,  nearest  ranchos 
and  Missions,    Men  Quickly-fdressed  them- 
selves and   went    in    hot     pursuit    of    the 
assassins.    They  were  found  encamped  on 
the  ocean  beach,  not  many  miles  from  the 
Mission.    The  sailor   plunged  into  the  surf 
and  swam  but  a  «hort  distance    before   a 
deadly  bullet  overtook  hltn.    The  two  oth- 
ers were  quickly  suspended  by  lariats  to  a 
convenient  limb  of  a  live  oak. 

This  is  a  true  story  of  the  "Blood  Stains  of 
San  Miguel,"  but  the  net  work  of  fiction 
woven  around  it  by  the  deft  hand  of  Miss 
Atherton,  makes  it  much  more  interesting 
and  impressive  than  this  plain  unvarnished 
sketch. 
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SilLINAS  TRIBES 
:  HAD  BJD  DEITY 

Monterey  County  Indians  Con« 

sidered  Eagle  Creator  and 

Maker  of  the  Universe 


BBJIKE1jET»    Oct.    4.—thii    «a«le    is 

considered  th«i  creator  ot  the  universe 

and   the  principal  deity  of  the  Salinas 

Indians   of  Monterey  county,  according 

to    the    Investigations    of    E.    Mason,    a 

fellow  of  the  department  of  anthropol- 
ogy of  the  university,  who  spent  much 
time  among"  them.  ]^^ason  will  pub- 
lish an  account  of  his  investigations 
of  the  race.  ' 

He  found  that  the  coyote  was  another 
god  distinguished  for  his  special  In- 
terest in  the  feminine  half  of  hu- 
manity. The  Indians  used  to  possess 
a  rude  notion  of  the  Idea  of  evolution. 
They  believed  that  the  rule  of  man- 
kind was  preceded  by  a  period  when 
the  animals  held  sway,  and  that  th4 
animals  In  turn  were  antedated  by 
stones.  The  Salinas  Indians  selected 
the  names  of  their  relatives  by  a  sys- 
tem entirely  different  froni  that  fol- 
lowed by  civilized  nations.  It  Is 
thought  that  these  differences  are  the 
reflection  of  a  distinct  type  of  social 
institutions. 

The  investigator  further  gathered  a 
series  of  utensils  and  baskets  made  by 
the  tribe.  The  data  gathered  is  of 
special  Importance  and  value  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Indians  of  this 
Monterey  region,  who  used  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  San  Antonio  and  San 
Miguel  missions,  are  rapidly  dying  out. 
Only  three  dr  four  remain  who  are  sut- 
flclently  versed  In  the  old  language 
and  customs  to  bo  of  service  to  In- 
vestigators. ^ 


tAH  LUIS  CftftPd,  CALtr^ 
tELCGRAM 

DEC.  9,  i^2y 


Save  the  Indians! 


aWS 


An  Editorial 


San  Lu&  Obispo  county  wants  to  see  the  three  Indians 
on  the  Marre  ranch  get  a  sqiiare  deal.  And  certainly  this 
will  nor  be  'Ifie  case  if  the  courts  and  the  Owners  of  the 
land  unite  under  the  banner  of  legal  technicalities  to  drive 
these  unfortunate  California  natives  from  the  only  home 
they  have  ever  known. 

Residents  of  Tc^ro  creek,  who  have  been  life-long  friends 
of  the  redmen,  are  staunch  in  their  assertions  that  they  are 
a  peaceful,  hard-working,  loveable  lot,  mindihg  their  own 
business  and  askmg  only  to  be  left  undisturbed  for  the  few 
remaining  years  cf  their  lives. 

The  Marre  family  owns  so  much  land  that  it  hardly 
seems  necc^ssary  for  them  to  drive  these  Indians  away. 
They  were  bcm  on  this  very  plot  of  ground  and  have  al- 
ways liv^  there.  They  say  that  the  generous  Pat  Murphy 
once  gave  them  a  deed  to  the  bind.  However,  they  can- 
not produce  this,  and  if  the  Marre  family  continues  its 
claim  to  the  land  they  must  leave. 

This  is  indeed  a  sad  plight  and  one  which  shocks  the 
innermost  sensibilities  of  decent  American  citizens.  We 
have  heard  many  stories  of  how  the  redman  has  been  de- 
prived of  his  hills  and  his  liberties.  Yet  never  before  has 
it  been  brought  so  close  to  home.  Here  are  three  aged  In- 
dians who  have  lived  all  their  lives  in  San  Ltus  Obispo 
county  and  now  that  the  shadow  of  life  is  crosi^ng  their 
path  they  find  they  are  being  driven  out  of  their  little 
adobe  heme  and  into  the  cold. 

We  appeal  to  the  Marre  family  as  right-nunded  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  see  this  sad  case  in  its  true  light,  to  halt 
the  court  proceedings  and  to  earn  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  their  fellow  residents  of  San  Luis  Obispo  county 
by  telling  these  poor  Indians  that  they  can  spend  their 
few  remaining  years  in  peace  within  the  protecting  shadows 
of  their  little  adobe  on  Toro  creek. 


SAN  LUtS  0»1SP0.  CAUr. 
TELEGI^AM 

DEC.  9,  192y 


SAN  I.UfS  CtelSPO.  CAUr. 
TI&LeGI^AM 

.    DEQ9,  1^2i^ 


PUBLIC  BACKS 


!ivic     Leaders     Plead 
That  Indians  Be 


Not  Ousted. 


With  public  sentiment  de- 
cisively supporting  t^e  plea  of 
three  old  Indians  that  they  be 
allowed  to  remain  on  the 
Marre,  ranch  at  Toro  creek, 
public  spirited  citizens  of  San 
Luis  Obispo  are  uniting  in  urg- 
ing that  they  be  not  ousted^ 

The  three  Indians  are 
mon  Roses.  Marie  Baylon 
Jose  Bajrlon.  They  were 
raised  on  the  land  and  have 
lived  there  all  their  lives.  They 
always  maintained  that  Pat 
Murphy  once  gave  them  a  deed 
to  the  land,  but  that  it  was  never 
recorded.  *  ' 

Win  In  Court 

Some  time  ago,  court  records 
show,  Luigi  Marre  Land  &  Cattle 
Co.,  Louis  J.  and  Teresa  B.  Marre 
filed  suit  to  quiet  title  to  the  37 
acres  of  land  on  which  the  Indians 
live.  In  their  answer  to  the  suit,  the 
Indians  claim  that  for  more  than 
20  years  they  have  been  in  actual 
open  and  continuous  possession  of 
the  land. 

However,  on  Aug>  21,  Judge  T.  A. 
Norton  ruled  that  ownership  of  the 
land  is  vested  in  the  Marres  and 
that  the  Indians  should  be  dispos- 

sessedi. 

Decline  to  Leave 

nable  to  understand  the  opera- 
tion of  modern  laws  which  drive 
them  from  land  they  always  be- 
lieved they  owned,  the  Indians  re- 
turned to  their  iidobe  home  and 
have  since  declined  to  leave.  Theo- 
retically they  are  in  contempt  of 
court  and  can  be  forced  out  of  their 

home. 

Leaders  in  women's  organizations, 
heads  of  the  farm  bureau  and  per- 
sons interested  in  civic  affairs  have 
all  appealed  to  the  authorities  to 
find  a  way  to  prevent  the  ouster 
of  the  Indians.  The  supervisors  have 
declined  to  take  any  action,  other 
than  the  regular  routine  of  provid- 
ing aid  through  the  social  welfare 
w<^>rker*j8  office.  - 

With  public  sentiment  at  a  high 
pitch  and^desirous  of  seeing  the  In- 
dians remain  on  their  life-time 
homeland,  it  is  believed  possible 
that  the  Marre  interests  may  alter 
their  stand  and  i)ermit  the  Indians 
10  remain. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

le„  '"'^"''JS'Ji*  The  editor  i««rve8  tBe  rUM  »  S««- 


Dear  Editor: 

I  should  like  to  explain  in  as  far 
as    I    can   in    a    short    article    the 
position    of     the    Indian     Welfare 
workers    in    connection     with    the 
trouble  in  Torro  Creek  canyon. 

We  have  but  one  place  in  tne 
scheme  of  things  and  that  is  to 
see  that  the  Indians  are  helped  out 
of  any  trouble  into  which  their  na- 
i  tural  temperaments  and  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  the  white  man  s  laws 
may  plunge  them.  Every  step  we 
hAve  taken  has.l)een  to  that  end. 

Our  thought  has  been  since  the 
first  that  if  we  could  manage  to  of- 
fer them  some  permanent  place  ot 
abode  we  would  be  more  likely  to 
get  them  to  vacate  of  their  own  ac- 
Jcord  and  thus  perhaps  ^*ave  aU 
'  parties  concerned  unnecessary  sut- 
fering.  We  are  still  working  on  that 

li^<-  cl>^T.f 

The  time  given  us  was  so  short, 
as  we  knew  nothing  of  the  trouble 
until  a  few  days  siiice,  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  do  all  the 
things  we  wanted.  We  are  all  busy 
people  catching  a  little  time  here 
and  there  to  try  to  help  our  Indian 

brothers.  . 

When  we  appeared  before  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  last  Monday 
it  was  our  intent  and  purpose  to  ^ 
ask  if  any  provision  in  the  way  of 
an  abiding  place  could  be  made>y 
the  county  for  the  Indians  prior  to 
their  removal  from  the  canyon.  Our 
thought  was  that  if  such  a  place 
could  be  ready  it  might  in  some  ex- 
tent alleviate  their  misery  at  being 
dragged  from  their  old  homes. 

The  Board  was  most  courteous 
to  us,  Mr.  Twisselman  telling  us 
that  the  Indians  would  not  be  under 
their  supervision  until  after  the 
mandate  of  the  court  was  carried 
out,  but  that  the  social  welfare 
worker  would  be  on  hand  to  do  as 
much  as  could  l>e  done  at  that  time. 
I  also  asked  Mr.  Twisselman  to  ask 
the  supervisor  from  Mr.  Marres 
district,  who  at  that  time  was  not 
present,  to  intervene  if  possible  with 
Mr.  Marre,  to  perhaps  abate  the 
severity  of  the  charge. 

It  was  not  in  our  minds  or  our 
purpose  at  any  time  to  even  suggest 
that  the  board  in  any  way  try  to 
go  above  the  decision  of  the  court. 
What  was  in  our  minds  was  that 
punishment  if  it  were  found  neces- 
sarv  might  be     tempered    with     a 
whole   lot   of   human  pity.  Exactly 
what  I  said  I  could  not  just  now 
repeat  as  one   seldom   says   things 
twice  exactly  alike,  parrot  fashion. 
Someway  I  didn't  seem  to  get  the 
whole  thought  over.  Still  I  do  sort 
of  object  to  being  put  between  quo- 
tation   marks    unless    those   marks 
contiiin  not  only  my  exact   words 
but  my  exact  thought.  I  have  no  de- 
sire to  criticize  anyone. 

The  trouble  at  the  head  of  Torro 
Creek  is  a  very  pitiful  one  for  the 
Indians  and  one  would  have  a  heart 
of  stone  not  to  be  in  sympathy  wnth 
their  difi^culties.  I  feel  quite  sure 
that  everyone  who  knows  of  their 
trouble  would  like  to  help  them. 

Father  Modesto  of  the  Mission 
San  Miguel  has  been  of  the  greatest 
of  help  to  us  as  the  Indians  trust 
him  far  more  than  they  do  us.  Our 
only  desires  are  humanitarian.  If 
in  helping  the  Indians  we  could 
have  helped  Mr.  Marre  too,  we 
should  not  have  objected  in  the  least. 
As  it  is  we  can  only  stand  by  to 
help  the  Indians  when  their  hour 
of  great  trouble  is  upon  them. 

I  have  a  habit  of  watching  peo- 
ple's expressions,  their  faces  being 
in  most  cases  a  very  real  index  oC 
their  thoughts.  Here  are  a  few  of 
the  things  the  faces  of  the  Indians 
told  me  as  I  watched  while  Father 
Modesto  talke<l.  They  could  not  ex- 
press them  just  this  way  but  the 
thought  and   misery  was  theirs. 

O  Great  Spirit  hear  my  call.  The 
hour  of  great  trouble  is  upon  me. 
I  am  of  the  last  of  my  people  and 
my  race.  For  ages  the  white  mans 
laws  have  prevailed  against  m^ 
dusky  people.  To  these  lonely  moun- 


tains did  my  forefathers  fly  in  times 
of  great  travail.  Here  in  their  sac- 
red graves  they  lie,  buried  deep  in 
earth  from  which  they  sprung. 

O  mountain  home.  I  love,  as  no 
man  ehse  e'er  can,  they  tree-clad 
i>eaks,  they  flowers,  thy  gurgling 
brook ;  thy  singing  birds,  thy  sacred 
c-raves,  thy  clear  blue  skies  above. 
"*  As  were  my  fathers,  long  since 
gone,  by  ruthless  hands  I  am  cast 
out.  Nor  given  shelter  for  in^^  lone 
ly  head ;  nor  meftus  by  which  to 
feed  my  hungry  mouth. 

Henceforth  the  white  man's  char- 
ity  must  be  my  meat  ahd  bread.  J, 
who  have  toiled  and  loved  my  free- 
dom  and  my  hills  and  asked  of  no 
nian  alms.  Far  rather  would  I  now 
choose  death  than  thus  to  be  cast 

out.  .  .       1.  I 

Farewell    loved    mountain    home 

and  natal  hills.  In  vain  for  mercy 

did*  I  cry.   I  goj   Wlien  -lifeV  la.«t  . 

hours  draw  nialt,  I  shall  come  back; 

within  thin^prfrms  to  die. 

^UeS.  C.  F.  IVERSKN, 
County^Xhairman  of  Indian  AVel- 

fare,  jromen's  Federated  Clubs. 


|iAN-LUIS  OBISPO,  CAU'F* 
TELEGRAM 

^EQ.  26,  192$ 


Court  u  l^qliestecl  to 

Remove  Them  from 

Land. 


Eviction  of  Raymond  Roses, 
Joe  Bay  ion  and  Mario  Bay- 
lon, Indians,  from  the  lands  of 
Luigi  Marre  Land  and  Cattle 
Company,    near   Cambria,    has 

been  asked  of  the  superior 
court  here,  in  ah  affidavit  file4 
i>y  the  company,  and  sigrtie 
by  Louis  J.  Marre. 

The  affidavit  sets  out  that  a 
judgment  was  rendered  in  the 
superior  court  against  the  In* 
dians,  declaring  that  they  had 
no   right   or  title    to  the  l^nd* 

where  they  and  their  ancestors 

have  lived,  but  that  the  Indians  had 
I'efwjftHi  to  leave. 

The  plea  of  the  affidavit  for  re^ 
Jief,  is  worded  as  foUoWH: 

**That  each  and  all  of  them  (th^ 
defendants)  be  adjudged  guilty  of 
c'ontehtpt  of  cs>urt  and  that  air  aUa>^ 
I)rqee>J«'bo  direqt^V  to  th^  i>roper  of- 
ficer, >0;  be  is;iUod  opt  ol  this  court, 
requiriui:  him  f^^  •t?st<^re  .to  plain- 
tiffs the  i>oshesbjui.i  of  ail  of  said 
])remJ^iE»3  an,(t  thViU  such  otlier  or 
Inrtjjer  ordjRFs  b^  imide  as  mdjr  se«n 
iii(«?t  aijd  prbix'V  to  the  court/* 
Mucli  Interest  Sliowxi. 
The  ease  of  the  Indians  lias  at- 
Iracletf  widespi-ead  interest  all  ovfcr 
the  county,  since  the  original  de- 
cree Quieting  title  to  the;lands  In 
question  was  signed  by  Jpdflje.T  A. 
Norton,  of  the  superior  eotirt,  fol- 
lowing a   heann.cf. 

It  was  contended  by  the  Indians 
that  a  former  owner  had  given  them 
a  deed  to  the  lauds  they  occupied, 
but  that  in  their  ignoraui'^e  Of  legal 
pn)eee<lings  it  nev^r  had  been 
filed,  and  later  was  destroyed  iu  a 
fire  in  their  homo.  i 

Members  of  tlio  .Indian  affairs 
committee  of  the  County  Federation 
of  Women*s  Clubs  took  up  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  conditions,  and  a 
number  of  communicatiohs  were 
sent  to  YOUlt  Mi>NVSI*APEli  re- 
garding  the  case,  and  expressing 
the  hope  that  the  legal  owners  of 
the  land  would  not  dispossess  the 
Indian  family  fTOm  the  only  home 
it  ever  had  known. 

It  was  generally  felt'  that  in  view 
of  the  lack  of  evidence  for  the  In- 
dians that  there  was  no  cfwt  te- 
course  iwssible  which  would  git^e  to 
the  family  any  legal  right  to  te-. 
main  in  the  home  it  had  kuonn  so 
long.  It  was  urged,  however,  that 
the  Marres,  in  view  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case,  ^hou^d 
permit  the  family  to  remain  wb^re 
it  had  lived  and  where  a  generation 
had   lived   iH'foro   it. 

Claim  TvMMe. 
It  is  ihe  contention  of  the  Marre 
family,  however,  that  the  Indians 
have  l>eeH  making  things  disagree- 
able <ni  the  ranch,  and  that  tbej' 
have  made  threats  against  the  legal 
owners  of  tiie  land. 

{Shortly  nfter  the  original  ord^r 
quieting  t  Itlc  was  issued  by  the 
court,  it  was  rumored  that  trouble 
would  ensue  for  tmy  officers  who 
sought  to  evict  the  Indians  from 
tlieir  home,  but  until  TuesdHy  after- 
noon, no  reguebt  for  such  an  Order 
against  the  Indians  had  l>eei3  askcii. 
Thursday  the  matter  had  not  yet 
Ixx'n  acted   upon   by  the  cOort. 
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tclequam 
PEC  U,  1929 


Describes 
Condition 


Dear  Editor:  -/     '^  ^\ 

In  your  publication  of  Docember 
3  thei-e  apiK^ared  an  account  of  the 
Indians  wlio  are  living  on  the  Marrej 
ranch.   Being  very  A\':ell  acquainted 
Avith  all  of  them  I  was  at  once  in- 
ter€»fc:ted.   As  it  was  intimated  that 
the  Indians  would   soon  be  in  the 
hands   of    the   Social    Welfare    De- 
X)artinent.  weljcliete  that  some  word! 
should    be   spoken   in    their   behalf, 
picturing   them    as    we   have   seen, 
them   as  close  neighbors  for   some 
twenty-five  years. 

We   learn    that  they  were  thei 
some  sixty  odd  years  ago.  Jose,  o 
whom   you  have  spoken,  was  boi 
ther6.  and  he  is  weU  along  in  hii 
sixties. 

Pat  Murphy's  Friends 
According  to  the  information  that 
we  have  acquired,  Jose's  earlier  rel- 
atives were  placed  there  wheii  Pat 
Murphy   owned    the   ranch.     When 
they  first  arrived,  only  a  portion  of 
the  tillable  land    that  no\V  lies  in 
the  valley  was  tillable.  They  clear- 
ed away  part  of  the  land  and  en- 
deavored   to    raise    such    crops    as 
would  provide  them  with  the  neces- 
sary food  and  provender  for  their 
existance  and  for  their  three  or  four 
liead  of  live  stock.  Thus  they  lived 
for  innny  years  uumqlested. 

According  to  »nch  information  as 
I  can  obtain  from  those  who  have 
lived  here  in  this  county  for  many 
years,  the  Indians  have  lived  a 
cpiiet  i)eaceful  life.  The  men  at 
times  Worked  about  among  the  near 
by  ranches  where  they  would  seek 
employment  for  a  few  months  la 
the  >ear.  We  have  hired  them  for 
many  months  at  a  time  when  we 
have  l>een  called  away.  We  have  al- 
ways found  them  to  be  capable  and 
trustworthy. 

Hard  Workers 
They  have  become  so  well  known 
,for  their  Work  that  it  is  very  hard 
to  sc'cure  their  services  as  they  are 
.in  good  standing  with  the  ranchers 
and  one  can  seldom  find  them  whea 
they    are    not    occupied.    We   have 
been   unable  to  g^t   them  for  sev- 
eral months.  We  have  leariied  that 
they  are  the  best  help  that  we  can 
get  and  they  are  always  the  ones 

f'^that  We  seek  first  when  we  are  in 
iieed  of  more  ranch  hands. 

Many  of  the  older  residents  of 
our  county  have  come  to  look  upon 
them  with  considerable  respect  and 
interest.  Such  they  have  acquired 
by  reason  of  theit  hosintable  rela- 
tions with  them. 

Num  ais  Child 
Clara,    Joke's    mother,    w^as  .  my 
I  nurse  for  some  time  wb^  1  wbs 
fan    infant.    She   passed   away   last- 
year.  My  earliest  recollection  of  imt 
visits  to  them  is  that  ^t  true  ho^ 
pitallt^*  Clara  would  give  itiy  sister 
bits  of  beautiful    lace     and    m^txf 
trinkets  that  she  had  collected.  1^'- 
eral  of  my  friends  and  I  from  your 
city   had    the   pleasure   of   visiting 
tliem  a  few  days  before  Clara  died. 
We   were   received   witii   the  ustr^l 
marked    hospitality    even    tho    my 
friends  were  stranger^  to  them.^ 

They  asked  ^ho\\t  our  relatives 
and  our  occupations,  much  as  any 
old  acquaintahce  woul<t  do,  Clann 
proceeded  to  show  us  her  little  fege- 
table  garden,  her  friiit  tripes  aM* 
mtfiiature  vlneyai-d.  We  Were  at- 
tracted" by  the  productiveness  of 
their  vegetable  garden  and  fruit 
trees.  Most,  l)y  a  few  blackberry 
vines  that  were  loaded  with  berries, 
of  w.hich  siie  asked  us  to  gather  as' 
many'  as  we  Wished  to.  Jose  had  a 
few  stands  of  bees  which  they 
thought  a  great  deal  of.  This  yisit 
afforded  a  beautiful  picture  of^'a 
small  primitive  home. 

True  Hospitality 
I  recall  spending  a  day  and  night- 
wit  h    them    some    three   yeaVs    ag"o' 
wh(»n   they  were     caring     for     our 
ranches.  Arriving  unexpectedly  they* 
were  not  prepared  for  me  and  had 
no  bread  in  the  house.  They  welcom- 
ed me  most  heartily  and  tho  I  pro- 
tested Clara  immediately  got  me  up 
a  hot  lunch,  even  taking  the  trouble 
to  bake  a  few  biscuits  for  me.  That 
afternoon    I    had    missed    Jose    for 
some  time  when  I  learned  that  he 
had  driven  to  town  to  get  a  loaf  of 
bread  for  me.  Imagine  driving  24 
miles  to  get  a  loaf  of  bread  for  a 
guest ! 

According  to  the  afore  mentioned 
publication  one  would  l)elieve  that 
the  Indians  had  been  living  off  Mr. 
Marre.  Mr.  Marre  bought  the  place 
some  eight  years  ago,  more  or  less. 
The  Indians  were  for  a  time  un- 
aware of  the  transaction.  It  was  not 
until  a  ranch  house  was  put  up  and  i 
the  cattle  turned  into  their  fields  I 
taking  some  of  their  crops.  Of 
course  they  were  offended  as  one 
might  expect. 

The  man  placed  in  charge  of  the 
ranch  assumed  a  bitter  attitude  to- 
ward them.  It  is  said  that  they 
have  l)een  indulging  in  a  minor 
reign  of  terror  in  their  vicinity.  We 
are  unaware  of  anything  that  might 
be  called  ns  snch. 

Denies  Gun  Cliarge 

It  w^s  also  stated  that  they  were? 
threatening  the  owner's  family  and 
help  with  shotguns.  Such  is  hard 
for  me  to  believe  as  they  live  on 
the  ranch  that  takes  in  a  portion 
of  the  upi)er^  part  of  Toro  Creek 
which  extends  into  the  Santa  Rita 
section  and  eastw 


should  be  spokeu  in  their  behalf, 
picturing  them  as  we  have  seen 
them  as  close  neighbors  for  some 
twenty-five  j^ears. 

We   learn    that   they   were  ther 
some  sixty  odd  years  ago.  Jose,  o 
whom   you  have  spoken,  was  bor 
there,  and  he  is  well  along  in  hi$] 
sixties.  I 

I*at  Murphy's  Friends 
According  to  the  information  that 
we  liave  acquired,  Jose's  earlier  rel- 
atives were  placed  there  when  Pat 
Murpliy  owned  the  ranch.  When 
they  first  arrived,  only  a  portion  of 
the'  tillable  land  that  now  lies  in 
the  valley  was  tillable.  They  clear- 
ed away  part  of  the  land  and  en- 
dea>ored  to  raise  such  crops  as 
would  provide  them  with  the  neces- 
sary food  and  provender  for  their 
existance  and  for  their  three  or  four 
Jiead  of  live  stock.  Thus  they  lived 
for  inttJiy  years  unmolested. 

According  to  »nch  information  as 
I  can  obtain  from  those  who  have 
lived  here  in  this  county  for  many 
years,  the  Indians  have  lived  a 
qtiiet  peaceful  life.  The  men  at 
times  wotked  about  among  the  near 
by  ranches  where  they  would  seek 
employment  for  a  few  months  in 
tM  year.  We  have  hired  them  for 
many  moJiths  at  a  time  when  we 
have  l>een  calh^d  away.  We  have  al- 
ways found  them  to  be  capable  and 
trustworthy. 

Hard  Workers 
They  have  become  so  welj  known 
for  their  work  that  it  is  very  hard 
to  secure  their  services  as  they  are 
^  in  ^ood  standiiii;^^  with  the  ranchers 
and  one  can  seldom  find  them  when 
they    are    not    occupied.    AVe   have 
been   unable  to  get   them   for   sev- 
;eral  months.  We  have  learned  that 
they  are  the  best  help  that  we  can 
got'  and  they  are  always  the  ones 
that  we  seek  first  when  we  are  in 
?ieed  of  more  ranch  hands. 
:    Many   of   the   older   residents   of 
our  county  have  come  to  look  upon 
them  with  considerable  respect  and 
interest.    Such    they   have  acquired 
by  reason  of  the!?  hospitable  rela- 
tions with  them. 

Svum  as  Child 
Clara,  Joke's  mother,  was  rrlf 
nui'se  for  some  time  wb^  1  wa» 
:an  infant.  She  passed  awaj"  tost 
year.  My  earliest  recollection  of  iPit 
visits  to  them  is  that  M  true  ho^ 
pltallty.  Clara  would  give  itir  sister 
bits  of  beautiful  lace  arid  ffl^fir 
trinkets  that  she  had  collected.  1^'- 
ei-al  of  my  friends  and  I  from  youi' 
city  had  the  pleasure  of  tisiting 
them  a  few  days  before  Clara  died. 
We  were  received  with  the  usttfit 
marked  hospitality  even  tho  my 
frhmds  were  stranger^  to  them."^ 

They  asked   ^hoxit  our   rfelative?^ 
and  our  occupations,  mlich  as^  any- 
old   {Vcquaintahce  wouUt  do,  Clara' 
proceeded  to  i^how  ns  her  littUt  feg^ 
table   garden,   her  friirt   tr^e« '^M* 
mlMature  vineyal-d.      We 'were  at- 
tracted' by   the    prodtictivenfiss    of 
their   vegetable  ^ard^n    m^    fruit 
trees.    Moi^t,    l)y   a   few   blaekberry 
vines  that  were  loaded  with  bctdes,^ 
of  w.hich  sie  asked  us  to  gatthcr  as^ 
many ^  as  we  wished  to.  Jose  "had  a 
few   stanSs*  of     bees     which     they 
thought  a  great  cleal  of.  l-his  ^i«it 
afforded    a   beautiful   pict!uro   of*"a^ 
small  primitive  home. 

IVue  Hospitality 
I  recall  spending  a  day  and  nighty 
with    them    some    three    years    agfo' 
when  they  were     caring     for     our 
ranches.  Arriving  unexpectedly  they^ 
were  not  prepared  for  me  and  had 
no  bread  in  the  house.  They  welcom- 
ed me  most  heartily  and  tho  I  pro- 
tested Clara  immediately  got  me  up 
a  hot  lunch,  even  taking  the  trouble 
to  bake  a  few  biscuits  for  me.  That 
afternoon    I    had    missed    Jose    for 
some  time  when  I  learned  that  he 
had  driven  to  town  to  get  a  loaf  of 
bread  for  me.   Imagine  driving  24 
miles  to  get  a  loaf  of  bread  for  a 
guest ! 

According  to  the  afore  mentioned 
publication  one  would  believe  that 
the  Indians  had  been  living  off  Mr. 
Marre.  Mr.  Marre  bought  the  place 
some  eight  years  ago,  more  or  less. 
The  Indians  were  for  a  time  un- 
aware of  the  transaction.  It  was  not 
until  a  ranch  house  was  put  up  and 
the  cattle  turned  into  their  fields 
taking  some  of  their  crops.  Of 
course  they  were  offended  as  one 
might  expect. 

The  man  placed  in  charge  of  the 
ranch  assumed  a  bitter  attitude  to- 
ward them.  It  is  said  that  they 
I  have  been  indulging  in  a  mii^or? 
]?reign  of  terror  in  their  vicinity.  We 
are  unaware  of  anything  that  might 
be  called  as  such. 

Denies  Gun  Cliarge 
It  ws  also  stated  that  they  were; 
threatening  the  owner's  family  and. 
help  with  shotguns.  Such  is  hard 
for  me  to  believe  as  they  live  on 
the  ranch  that  takes  in  a  jwrtion 
of  the  upi>ei^  part  of  Toro  Creek 
which  extends  into  the  Santa  Rita 
section  and  eastward  toward  Atas- 
cadero.  This  ranch  covers  many 
acres  and  is  used  chiefly  as  a  range 
:or  beef  cattle.  This  is  some  thirt^J 
[odd  miles  from  Marre's  home  neaX 
L\vila. 

We  hope  that  Mr.  Marre  will  do 
his  l>est  to  prevent  any  further  i>os- 
sible  trouble  and  we  sincerely  re- 
gret that  such  has  come  to  pass. 
Only  those  who  have  come  to  learn 
an  Indian's  nature  can  really  ap- 
])reciate  them.  They  are  sensitive 
.ind  gentle  at  heart  and  can  be  as 
true  a  frit^nd  to  their  white  brother 
as  can  be  found  if  one  really  en- 
deavors to  attain  such  relationships 
with   them. 

:Many  of  us  are  still  interested  in 
the  Indians  and  we  pledge  our  as- 
sistance to  the  Social  Welfare  de- 
partment in  endeavoring  to  locate  a 
future  home  for  them  if  they  are 
removed  from  where  they  now  are 
POXALI>  S.  RALPWIX. 
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CLUB  LEADER  IN 
VISIT  TO  INDIANS 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE:  No  question  in  San  Luis  Obispo 
county  in  recent  years  has  aroused  so  much  interest  among 
public  ^Hrited  citizens  as  the  plight  of  the  aged  Indians  on 
Toro  creek,  who  have  ben  ordered  to  leave  their  anient 
^ome  under  order  of  court,  enforced  by  the  Marre  family, 
owners  of  the  land.  The  County  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  is  actively  interested  in  die  welfare  of  these  San 
Luis  Obispo  county  natives  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Iversen  of  Paso 
RcbleSy  county  chairman  for  Indian  welfare,  has  visited 
them.  Her  interesting  account  of  the  true  situation  which 
exists  on  Toro  creek  is  herewith,  published  in  its  entirety 
SO  THE  PEOPLE  MAY  KNOW. 
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BY  MRS.  C.  F.  IVERSEN. 
County  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 


I  think  I  stated  fairly  clearly  in 

a  letter  published  in  last  Monday's 

Daily  Telegram  my  i>osition  in»i*e- 

gard  to  the  Indians  of  Toro  Creek 
canyon. 

Ui^ht  here  I  want  to  say  that  we 
fully  realize  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  every  vstory.  When  the 
case  was  called  to  our  attention  we 
went  to  Ix)uis  Marre  and  asked  for 
ills  side  oft  the  case.  Undoubtedly 
the  constant  reporting  of  friction 
be!  ween  his  overseers  had  been  a 
^eat  annoyance  and  was  a  real 
trouble  to  him. 

very  many  years,  ow- 
jicb  iKtf^  biHfn  able  to 
get  alo!!^  pencoably  with  the  In- 
dians it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Marre 
had  been  exceedingly  unfortimate  in 
his  choice  of  overseers  as* for  a  long 
time  past  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  constant  stream  of  grievances. 
*    Ou»ts  Indians. 

J  list  as  evidently  Mr.  Marre  de- 
cided to  end  the  trouble  by  dispos- 
sessing yie  Indians.  As  far  as  trou- 
ble went,  in  the  place  of  ending  it 
se<nn»  just  to  have  commenced.  In 
other  words  in  trying  to  pull  out 
one  foot  Mr.  Marre  seems  not  only 
to  have  gotten  the  other  in  but  to 
have  nearly  swamped  himself. 

Wlien  we  were  first  appealed  to, 
the  case  had  already  been  before 
the  court  and  was  decided  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Marre.  Our  first  move  was 
to  interview  Mr.  Marre.  We  then 
got  the  defending  attorney's  story. 
We  were  convinc*ed  that  Mr.  Web- 
ster, the  defending  attoraey,  had 
done  all  he  could  with  the  evidence 
at  hand — also  that  the  superior 
judge  had  handed  down  his  deci- 
sion in  accordance  to  that  evi- 
dence. 

Seek   "Prior  Rights." 

Our  next  move  was  to  see  if  we 
could  find  any  conclusive  evidence 
by  which  we  could  prove  'Trior 
Rights."  W^hile  we  have  foimd  "a 
number  of  old  timers  who  say  that 
Ihey  had  always  supposed  that  the 
Indians  had  been  given  the  land 
pone  had  absolute  proof.  The  In- 
dians themselves,  that  is  the  oldest 
man  there,  told  a  friend,  whom  he 
trusted,  that  Mr.  Murphy,  while  he 
owned  the  land,  gave  his  mother, 
the  old  woman  who  passed  away  in 
April,  a  long  pai)er  about  the  land 
and  their  homes. 

Once,  While  he  was  still  a  young 
man  they  all  left  home  and  when 
they  came  back  his  mother's  home 
had  been  destrojed  by  fire  and  the 
paper  burned.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
those  Indians  believe  with  all  the 
tenacity  of  their  kind  that  the  land 
is  their  own.  That  is  why  they  sq 
firmly  refuse  to  leave  it. 
Veiy  Friendly. 

On  our  first  visit  to  the  canyon 
the  Indians  were  most  friendly, 
showing  Father  Modesto  and  Mr. 
Iversen  their  mai>s  and  telling  them 
where  they  believed  the  lines  ran. 
The  mother,  Mrs.  Roses,  showed 
Mrs.  Flemmming  and  myself  her 
ousehold  idols,  which  were  her  me- 
ate  with  its  grinding  stone  and  her 

ortar  with  its  i)estile.  She  said 
her  own  father  had  made  them  for! 
er  when  she  was  young  and  that 
the  mortar  had  taken  three  monthji 
in  the  making.  She  may  justly  bo 
proud  of  them  all,  as  they  are  most^ 
excellent  examples  of  the  Indians' 
ancient  art  of  stone  pottery  and 
must  have  taken  many,  many  hours 
of  grinding,  patient  toil  in  their 
making. 

On  our  sei*ond  visit  we  were  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  we  had  not 
been  able  to,  as  yet,  find  any  legal 
loop  holes  for  them.  Right  there 
Ramon  lost  all  faith  in  our  friend- 
ship. Going  back  over  the  years 
one  blames  him  not  at  all  as  the 
history  of  the  sufferings  of  his  race 
at  the  hands  of  the  white  man,  and 
Ramon  has  quite  a  little  educati^m 
and  can  read  these  things  for  hit- 
self,  has  not  been  such  as  to 
spire  any  great  amount  of  coi 
dence.     Rather  to  the  contrary 


'has,  and  justly, "inspired  a  deep 
seated  suspicion  and  silent,  angry, 
bitterest  contempt. 

Will  Mot  L/cave. 

At  that  la^t  visit  we  encountered 
Ramon  and  his  uncle,  the  one  named 
Hill,  just  driving  away  on  a  quail 
hunt.  Ramon  refused  to  believe 
that  they  could  be  put  <)ff  the  land 
and  wlien  we  told  him  that  we 
hoped  he  was  right,  but  were  terri- 
bly afraid  he  was  wrong  and  asked 
him  where  he  would  rather  go  if 
th^  court  decree  were  carried  out  he 
refused  again  to  say,  declaring  only 
that  that  could  not  be. 
-  Finally  Mr.  Iversen  said:  ^JBK^ 
Ramon  supi>osing  they  do  take  you 
off  and  then  destroy  your  homes  so 
you  will  have  no  place  to  return 
to,'*  Ramon's  face  contorted  with 
anguish,  for  a  moment  all  the  con- 
fidence was  gone,  then  getting  con- 
trol he  said :  "We  will  leave  that 
to  thf  Supreme  Father,"  and  turn- 
ing to  his  uncle  said,  "Drive  on." 
And  that  is  the  last  we  havje  seen 
of  Ramon. 

Greatly  Disturbed. 

Mrs.  Roses  was  greatly  perturbed 
and  looked  very  pitiful  and  as  any 
old  woman  in  great  difficulties 
might  look,  as  though  some  good 
soul  should  in  some  way  contrive 
to  make  her  lot  less  hard. 

Poor  old  Jose^  who  is  quite  rheu- 
matic, sat  by  his  kitchen  door  work- 
ing with  strips  of  rawhide,  fro; 
which  to  make  a  riata.  He  w; 
(CoTirinup3.,.<Mi^Uaffe   two 
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most  app^alWly  PUi^^l.     His  sim- 
ple inind  grasi}e>il  one  fact:  that  his 
home  would  suffer  U/he  were  not 
[there      to    care    for  ,it.      Hi«    W?^ 
^thought  was  for  that,  for  he  said 
that  l?e  could  not  leave  that.    .He 
haa  to  care  for  his  garden  and  or^ 
chard/ his  animals  and  his  house. 
Father  Modesto  was  most  sympa- 
thetic and  kind,  and  he  tried  to  tem- 
per t^e  bad  news  with  the  hope  of 
another    home    and   ci^jpe.      It  ^  was 
small     comfort.     lyo.    Qther     home 
woiU<i  ever  compensate  for  th^  Que 
they  have.  Those  Indians  love  th,eHr 
hills  and  woujd  sooner  die  and  sleej^ 
in   their 'o.wn   little   cemetery   than 
leave  their  home.    That  is  the  two 
older  ones  wo^ild. 

The  first  time  we  wei;e  out  thei?e, 
Ramon  was  quite  friendly,  saying, 
that  as  spon  as  he  had  time  to  clear 
the  trail  to  their  little  cemetery  he 
wanted^  us  to  bring  Father  Mod^^o 
out  aggin  as  he  wanted  to  have  him 
(Fatliar  Modesto)  bless  the  guav^s. 
of  thW"  <lead.  We  are  still  hoping 
that  w^  may  have  that  pleasure. 

At  present  we  are  simply  "stand- 
ing by."  ready  W  help  if  we  in  anj 
way  can.  


nyi 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Letters  ffom  readers  will  be  printed  in  this  column,  excepting 
that  nothing  bearing  upon  religious,  political  or  factional  mat- 
ters will  be  printed,  and  all  personal  references  of  an  unpleasant 
nature  will  be  eliminated.  The  editor  reserves  the  right  to  con- 
dense letters  too  long.  All  letters  must  be  signed,  but  names  will  not 
be  printed  if  that  request  is  made.  Address  your  communication  to 
the  editor,  Telegram-Tribune  building,  San  Luis  Obispo. 


Paso   Robles,    California. 
Jan.  24,  1»30. 

EDITOR  TELEGRAM  -  TRIB- 
UNE: I>ate  developments  have 
proven  that  there  were  several  mi**- 
takes  in  the  data  we  first  gathere^l 
concerning  the  Indians  of  Toro 
Creek.  We  spent  much  time  and 
some  money  chasing  down  the  in- 
formation, trying  our  best  to  get 
exact  facts.  However,  it  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  task  to  get  facts 
in  a  case  starting  fifty  or  more 
years  ago. 

While  none  of  these  corrections 
in  any  way  change  the  fundamental 
fact,  which  is  that  the  Indians  are 
threatened  with  eviction  from  the 
home  which  has  been  theirs  for 
fifty  years  or  more.  As  to  errors — 
we  went  to  a  legal  source  for  much 
(if  our  data — and  to  the  oldest  in- 
habitants   we    could    find   for    the 

rest. 

It  was  thus  we  obtained  the  in- 
formation   that    the    Indians    wei-e 
living  on  a  part  of  what  was  for- 
merly known  as  the  Santa  Margar- 
ita  Grant — this   information   seems 
to  be  incorrect  and     the     Indians* 
homes  to  be  on  a  grant  bordering 
the  Santa  Margarita.     Thanks     to 
Judge  Norton,  who  put  us  right  on 
this  point,  although  if  I  had  studie.I 
my    maps    a    little   better,    I   nee^l 
not  have  made  that  error. 
Ages  in  Error 
The  next  error  was  in  the^agcs 
or  the  older  Indians.  We  were  told, 
by  themselves,  that  they  were  past 
seventy  years.  They  believed  this  to 
be   true,  as  their  mother  had   told 
them  so.  However,  we  thought  it  a 
good   idea   to   find   out   their   exact 
ages,    so   Father    Modesto   made   a 
search  of  the  church  records  of  the 
missions  San  Miguel  and  San  Luis 
Obispo    \fith    the    result    that    the 
record  of  Mrs.   Rose's     birth     was 
found,  which  places  her  age  in  the 
early    sixties,    while    hc^    brother, 
Jose,  she  says,  is  around  two  years 
younger. 

Jose's  birth  record  has  not  as 
yet  been  found  in  as  far  as  I  know. 
The  fixing  of  the  ages  brought  out 
the  fact  that  the  two  older  Indians 


were  not  born  in  the  hills  but  on  tie 
Rios  ranch  near  San  Miguel,  where 
the  father  was  at  that  time  herd- 
ing sheep.  I.ater,  while  these  chil- 
dren were  very  small  the  fatht5r 
joined  hi^  people  who  lived  in  the 
hills  which  places  the  habitation  of 
the  hills  by  this  particular  little 
family  at  fifty  or  more  years. 
In  the  War 

One  other  point,  which  is  more 
of  a  continuation  than  a  correction. 
I  believe  we  saj^d  that  while  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  Ramon  trot 
as  far  as  New  York.  He  did,  but 
he  told  us  on  our  last  visit  into 
the  hills,  that  he  got  even  farther, 
being  on  one  of  the  transports  that 
was  turned  back  in  mid-ocean  with 
the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

We  have  no  desire  to  publish 
any  incorrect  data  and  are  always 
glad  to  arrive  at  incontestible  facts. 

For  what  little  we  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  in  that  line,  we 
are  greatly  indebted  to  A.  F.  Par- 
sons, resident  of  San  Luis  Obispo 
and  one  of  our  former  county  sur- 
veyors, who  was  so  kind  as  .to  give 
us  mai>s  of  the  disputed  district, 
the  same  accompanied  with  field 
notes;  to  Mather  Modesto,  of  San 
Miguel  mission,  whose  preseni-e 
helped  to  make  ours  tolerated  in 
the  canyon;  to  Mrs.  Purl  I.  Flem- 
ming,  of  Paso  Robles,  who  has  been 
oiu-  official  chauffeur  on  several 
of  our  excursions  and  who  has  .«o 
eagerly  aided  and  abetted  us  in  our 
efforts  to  obtain  data. 

Knowing,  by  the  many  eager 
questions  that  we  are  asked  thai  i 
great  many  people  of  the  county 
are  much  interested  in  anything 
concerning  our  few  remaining  mis- 
sion Indians,  we  have  made  thec^ 
correctios.  ' 

We  have  been  glad,  indeed,  to 
have  the  district  superintendent 
and  others  connected  with  the  fed- 
eral government  take  an  Jnterest 
in  the  case  and  hope  that  their  ex- 
I)erienced  help  may  b  of  benefit  to 
all  concerned. 

MRS.  C.  F.  IVERSEN, 

County  Chairman  Indian  Wei 
fare.  Woman's  Clubs. 
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Motion  for  a  new  tr^n^^^io,, 
TT  ^^^^^^*^^  judgment  was  nuuh  hv 
y.  s.  Attorney  Ignatius  Parker,  who 
is  representing  the  Indians  on  the 
iMgi  Marre  property,  when  he  an- 
poared  before  Judge  T.  A.  Xorton 
Monday  in  Superior  court. 

Mr.  Marre,  representcfl  by  Attor- 
ney O.  P.  Kaotzel.  rec^>«tly  won  n 
suit  to  have  Raymond  Roses  and 
his  family  removed  from  the  Marre 
Rancli,  after  they  had  become 
troublesome  to  his  helpers. 

The  Indians  refused  to  evacuate 
tlieir  adobe  lionie  on  the  proi^erty 
wliere  they  had  assumed  squatter's 
rights  for  many  years  past  and 
threateno<l  to  avoid  removal  through 
gun  play.  ^ 

Attorney  Parker  asked  for  20 
days  to  prepare  his  brief  and  \t- 
torney  Kaetael  aske<l  for  ir>  day* 
in  which  to  reply,  and  the  case  wjfs 
continued  for  40  davs. 
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Letters  from  readers  will  be  printed  In  this  column,  excepting 
that  nothing  bearing  upon  religious,  politi<^l  or  factional  mat- 
ters will  be  printed,  and  all  personal  references  of  an  unpleas-ant 
nature  wiU  be  eliminated.  The  editor  reserves  the  right  to  con- 
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Paso   Robles,   Calif. 

Jan.  9,  1930. 
Editor  Daily  Telegram, 
San  Luis  Obisi>o, 
California. 
Dear  Sir  : 

In  yesterday's  issue  of  the  Daily 
Telegram  I  noticed  an  article  con- 
cerning the  Toro  Creek  Indians.  It 
seems  to  me  thai;  die  article  is  some- 
what misleading  in  that  it  would 
perhaps  make  it  apptmr  that  the 
Women's  Club  and  other  friends  of 
the  Indians  had  given  up  trying  to 
be  of  further  assistance  to  them. 

Such  is  not  the  ease.  While  it  is 
true  that  we  have  been  able  to  be 
of  Jio  real  assistance  to  the  Indians 
in  the  matter  of  making  a  settle- 
ment whereby  they  n^ay  retain  their 
tribal  homes,  we  are  still  standing 
by  ready  and  willing-  to  help  in  a 
material  way  if  they  are  finally  n^ 
moved.  That  seems  to  be  all  that 
any  one  can  do  now.  • 

For  some  two  weeks  past  I  have 
beeli  in  touch  with  the  federal  au- 
thorities on  the  case.  I  have  writ- 
ten them  all  I  know  of  both  sides 
of  the  case,  trying  sincerely  to  be  as 
fair  and   impartial  as  possible. 


As  for  the  Indians  being  hostile — 
well,  probably  we'd  feel  hostile,  too, 
if  it  were  us  who  were  being  threat- 
ened wirli  eviction  from  our  homes. 
While  we  greatly  regret  that  we 
have  not  l>een  able  to  win  their  con- 
fidencc^  in  as  gi-eat  a  degree  as  we 
could  desire,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  the  older  people  have  been  kind 
and  friendly,  while  the  younger  man 
is  more  inclined  to  doubt  our  sin- 
cerity. 

Having  put  the  matter  up  to  the 
Sniieriiitend#nt  of  Indian  Affairs  of 
Southern  California  we  did  not  be- 
lieve it  to  be  our  place  to  ask  for 
a  stay  of  serving  a  summons  for  ap- 
peai^auce  before  the  superior  judges 
We  felt  sure  that  the  district 'sui)er- 
intehdent  would  ask  that  or  tell  ua 
to  do  80  if  he  felt  it  was  best. 

Whether  the  Indians  care  at  pres. 
ent  for  our  Jielp  is  a  matter  of 
their  choice.  >Ve  have  a  duty  (by 
virtue  of  our  position  in  the  coun- 
ty) to  perform  and  We  are  still 
standing  ready  to  act  should  the 
neces.sity  arise. 

Very  Sincf*rely, 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Iversen. 

County  Chairman  Indian  Welfai 


.  ,a^ 


r\OWN  IN  THg  Salinas  VaUey,  not  far 
*^  from  King  City,  are  23  Indians,  registered 
as  plaintiff 8  in  a  suit  of  twelve  million  dollars 
against  the  United  States  Government  Said 
to  be  lineal  descendants  of  the  warring  tribes- 
men who  forsook  the  tomahawk  for  the  hoe  in 
the  days  when  Junipero  Serra  taught  them 
ways  of  peace,  they  arc  dating  thrfr  claim 
back  no  farther  than  1851-52  a:nd  the  treaty 
which  followed  the  Mexican  War.  From  "the 
Sierra  to  the  Sea"  the  Indians  signed  away 
rights  on  the  promise  they  were  to  be  given 
definite  reservations  within  iHx^  state. 


i£. 


\  S  TO  WHAT  the  Indians  think  of  it  all,! 
^^'the  Rustler  of  King  City,  says  it  is  difficult 
to  determine.  No  less  stoic,  no  less  proud  than 
were  their  forefathers,  they  have  little  to  iiay. 
Here  a  wrinkled  veteran  of  the  valley  listens  | 
a  little  bit  incredulously.  And  there  a  modish- 
ly  garbed  maid  with  sparkling  eyes  and  pink| 
cheeks  nods  abstractedly  as  she  answers  ques- 
tions and  sums  up  in  her  mind  just  how  many  I 
silken  hose  she  can  buy  if  the  suit  is  success- 
ful.   Two  of  the  applicants  are  Tito  andjel^pe 

ijncinales,  full  blood  California  Indians,  born 
[in  the  San  Antonio  mission  and  70  years  in  the 
Ijolon  country.  The  San  Antonio  Indians  are] 
^greatly  scattered.  Some  are  working  on  ranch- 
es in  the  community,  others  are  doing  a  little] 
farming.  Most  all,  it  seepis,  have  some  manner 
of  making  a  livelihood.  They  have  not  been 
paying  much  attention  to  such  things  as 
treaties.  Which,  perhaps,  is  the  reason  why 
they  are  content  with  the  amount  of  the  suit 
fixed  by  the  government — $12,800,000 — and  are 
not  worrying  about  interest  nor  the  fact  that 
the  $12,800,000  does  not  represent  the  present 
value  of  their  "lost  lands.'*  It  is  estimated 
that  about  25,000  California  Indians  will  be 
joint  plaintiffs  in  the  suit. 


?ASO    ROSLES.    C^*L,    PRES» 

August  14,  li^3Q 

Oio  INDIANS 
RENEW  BATTLE 
FOR  LAND  RIGHT 

fniiian  t^ol^missioner  and 

U.  S.  Attorney  File 

New  Briefs 


Seek  Re-opening  of  Case 

For  Permit  Redmen 

To  Hold  Homes 


Will  Torro  Creek  Indians, 
around  whom  has  raged  a  legal 
battle  seeking  their  eviction 
from  lands  they  occupy  on 
ranges  of  the  Marre  Land  and 
Cattle  company  and  against 
whom  the  Marre  company  has 
scored  in  court,  by  persistence 
win  their  asserted  right  to  re- 
main on  the  lands  they  now 
hold  by  sufferance? 

This    is    the    question     being 

asked  today  following  the  filing  of 
new  briefs  in  the  case  by  Indiaji 
Commissioner  Ellis,  Riverside,  and 
District  Attorney  Parker  of  San 
Diego.  The  briefs,  seeking  reopen- 
ing of  the  case,  were  filed  with 
Superior  Judge  Norton  last  week. 
Attorneys  for  the  Indians,  though 
not  assertedly  seeking  to  have  set 
aside  a  verdict  rendered  last  year, 
by  which  the  Indians  were  ordered 
%o  leave  the  Marre  holdings,  hope 
to  have  the  case  reopened  in  a 
last  skirmish  to  establish  their  right 
to  occupy  the  land  upon  which 
Lhey  are  now  living. 

Factors  in  the  case  are  obscured 
by  time.  The  land  in  the  twntro- 
versy  foi'ms  part  of  an  old  Spanish 
land  grant,  known  as  the  Santa 
Margarita  Grant. 
CLAIM   OLD   RIGHT 

The  Indians,  Jose  Bylon.  66,  Mary 
Roses,  62,  Kleno  Hill,  50  Mid  Ramon 
Roses,  40,  claim  that  their  right  to 
the  property  was  given  them  by 
Patrick  Murphy,  former  owner  of 
the  rancho.  The  Marre  brothers, 
forcing  the  issue,  initiated  court  ac- 
tion. The  Indians  failed  to  produce  ] 
tangible  evidence  of  ownership.  On . 
December  8,  1929,  a  judgment  or-' 
dering  their  removal  was  handed 
down. 

A  respite  was  given  them  and  the 
incident     seemed     closed.       Marre 
brothers  did   not  seem  inclined  to 
press  the  eviction  order  and  the  In-  j 
dians  continued  to  live  on  the  lands  i 
unmolested,   although   a  fence   wasi 
'built  around  their  property  by  thej 

cattle  company.  

CASE  INTERESTS  WASHINGTON! 
The  case,  which  has  aroused  un- 
precedented interest  both  in  the 
Paso  Robles  district  and  in  Wash- 
ington, has  been  marked  by  racial 
stubborness.  The  Indians,  firm  in 
the  belief  of  right  to  property  they 
occupy,  have  consistently  refused  to 
leave.  The  duskey  members  of  one 
of  America's  oldest  races  insist  that 
Murphy  had  given  them  perpetual 
I  permission  to  remain. 

No  one  seems  to  doubt  their  story 
but,  unfortunately  for  their  claims, 
they  assert  the  permission,  in  the' 
form  of  a  paper,  was  never  entered ; 
legally.    It  was  lost  subsequently  ini 
a  fire  that  destroyed  their  home.       j 
Since  the  death  of  Murphy  thei 
ranch  property     has    passed     into' 
many  hands.     Until  acquisition  by! 
the  Marre  company  no  attempt  had 
been  made  to  remove  the  redmen. 
No  date  has  been  set  for  a  hear- 
ing on  the  reopening  of  the 


"'"^  CITY.  CAL.  HERALD 
JANUARY  13,  1833 


Survivor  of  San  Antonio  Indian  Tribe 
Fights  Cancer  in  Hospital  at  Salinasl 


One  of  the  three  surviving  Califor- 
nia IndiangL.who  were  turned  out  of 
their  Tiome  at  Mission  San  Antonio 
and  left  without  the  kindly  supervi- 
sion of  the  Mission  Fathers  years  ago 
may  soon  join  the  thousands  of  his 
fellows  who  have  gone  to  happier 
hunting  grounds,  it  was  'learned  here 
yesterday. 

Tito  Encinales,  aged  survivor  of 
the  tragedy  of  the  missions,  was  taken 
to  the  county  hospital  in  Salinas  Wed- 


over  ranges  which  were  once  the  do- 
main of  lean  Mission  steers. 

Those  here  who  are  acquainted  with  I 
the  rapidly  declining  group  declarej 
that  they  are  the  only  surviving  Indi- 
ans who  can  speak  the  ancient  langu- 
age of  the  San  Antonio  tribe  and  with 
them  will  pass  forever  the  tongue 
which  sounded  in  the  hills  of  Jolon.and 
and  in  their  hovels  K^xEar^  f.hp  arrival 
of  Father  Junipero  Serra  in  July 
1776. 


nesday    by    Constable    John    Leonard  i     Left  alone  in  the  little  home  of  the 


for  treatment  of  what  was  believed  to 
be  cancer  of  the  tongue. 

He  is  one  of  three  brothers  who  still 
survive  in  humble  cabins  nestled  in 
canyons  of  the  gigantic  Hearst  estate 
where   modern  Herefords   now  graze 


SAN  JOSE,  CAL.^MER.  HERALD 
FEBRUARY  11,  1933 


LINK  OF  THE 
PAST  BROKEN 

How  little  we  know  of  the 
history,  the  romance,  about  us  I 
Down  in  Pine  Canyon,  near  the 
old  mission  of  San  Antonio  de 
Padua,  the  other  d^ay,  an  old 
Indian  more  than  eight  years 
old  died. 

There  are  Indians  dying 
evety  day,  you  answer?  Yes, 
b6t  this  Indian  and  his  twol 
brothers  are  the  last  link  be- 
tween this  and  an  ancient  era 
long  pre-dating  the  Padres' 
coming.  A  mysterious  people, 
this  tribe  that  came  from  no-| 

I  one-knows-where  I 

m    m    0 

ORIGIN  OF  TRIBE 
A  MYSTERY 

Their  language  and  customs  I 
were  imlike  those  of  any  otherj 
aboriginal  tribe  on  the  North 
American  continent.    And,  had{ 
not  the  savants  of  the  tJniver- 
sity  of  California  nearly  half  a] 
century     ago     preserved     the 
music  and  the  songs,  the  dances] 
and  the  language,  the  history 
and     the    customs     of    these  I 
Indians    as    Felipe    and    his 
brothers  revealed  them,  therel 
would  have  been  another  ''losil 
tribe/' 

SAVANTS  PRESERVE 
LANGUAGE,  LORE 

We    may    have    seen    diesej 
Indians  when  we  visited  the  ol< 
mission,     little    realizing     the] 
storehouse  of  ancient  lore  be- 
neath their  tattered  rags.    And 
now— it  is  too  late.    Felipe  is 
dead,  his  two  brothers^  feeble 
and  stricken  with  an  incurable 
malady^  are  awaiting  the  callj 
to  the  "happy  hunting  grounds.' 
An    that    remains    of    thatl 
once-great  tribe  is  ^  the  meager 
bit    culled    from    the    halting! 
stories  of  these  three  brothers 
whose  forebears  moulded  the 
adobe   bricks   and  hewed   the 
girders  of  Mission  San  Antonio  { 
dc  Padua  in  1771. 


canyons  is  Maria,  aging  wife  of  th( 
declining  Tito,  but  officers  were  plan-| 
ning  to  see  that  provision  is  made  fori 
her  while  her  husband  is  at  the  hospi-j 
tal. 

The  Encinales  group  were  taken  to  I 
iterey  last  year  where  they  parti- 
!ipated  in  the  southern  Monterey 
^jounty  exhibit  at  the  county  fair. 
Their  skill  in  making  hair  ropes,  head 
stalls,  riatas  and  other  equipment  for 
horsemen  was  one  of  the  features  of 
the  entire  building  and  drew  large 
crowds  of  interested  spectators  to  the 
exhibit  sponsored  by  the  King  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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Felipe  Encinale^ 
Dies  Saturday  aT 
Pine  Canyon  Home 


'+-,* 


One  of  Three  full-blooded 

Survivors  of  Mission 

Tribe  Is  Called 


Felipi  Encinals,  about  80,  died  at 
his  small  ranch  6  miles  up  Pine 
Canyon  early  Saturday  morning. 

He  was  bom  near  Mount  Santa  Lu- 
cia west  of  here  about  1853  and  has 
lived  his  entire  life  in  this  part  of 
the  county.  For  the  past  eight  years 
he  has  made  his  home  in  Pine  Can- 
yon. 

Death  resulted  at  7  o'clock  Satur- 
day morning  from  pneumonia  and  a 
heart  complication. 

Filipe  is  the  second  of  the  three 
surviving  native  Indians  of  the  old 
San  Antonio  Mission  tribe  whose 
health  has  failtd  within  the  past 
month.  His  brother,  Tito,  was  taken 
to  the  county  hospital  in  Salinas  on 
January  11  for  treatment  to  a  can- 
cer. The  twa  surviving  brothers  are 
the  only  known  full-blooded  San  An- 
tonio Mission  Indians  left  and  it  is 
said  that  they  alone  can  speak  the 
language  used  by  the  tribe  before  the 
advent  of  Father  Junipero  Serra  and 
his  Mission  fathers  160  years  ago. 

Surviving  him  are  his  two  brothers, 
Tito  and  Dolores  of  the  Jolon  section, 
and  a  daughter,  Katie,  with  whom  he 
was  making  his  home. 

Mass  was  said  in  St.  John's  Catho- 
lic church  here  yesterday  mominir 
and  a  brief  funeral  service  held  at 
the  I.  O.  O,  F.  cemetery  here  where 
interment  was   made. 
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ember  of  Vanishing  Indian  Tribe 
Braves  Storms^  Illness  And  Weary- 
Miles  To  Protect  His  Lonely  Wife 


True  to  the  traditions  of  his  tribe, 4- 
loyal  with  a  loyalty  that  many  a 
white  man  never   knew,   Tito  En- 
cinales has  gone  home. 

Old,  old  age,  sickness  and  storms 
could  not  deter  him.  In  his  fitful 
sleep,  he  heard  the  cry  of  his  aging 
wife— or  thought  he  did— and  that 
Was  enough.  He  was  off  on  a  trek 
if  more  than  50  miles  to  be  by  her 
side. 

Tito,  one  of  three  surviving  Cali- 
fornia Indianjs  who  were  turned 
out  of  their  home  at  Mission  San 
Antonio  and  left  without  the  kindly 
supervision  of  the  Mission  Fathers 
years  ago,  was  taken  to  the  county 
hospital  last  week  for  treatment  of 
what  was  believed  to  be  cancer  of 
the  tongue. 

Meanwhile,  his  declining  wife, 
Maria,  was  left  alone  in  a  little 
cabin  in  a  remote  canyon  of  South- 
ern Monterey  county. 

Several  days  ago,  daily  grow- 
ing more  restive,  Tito  stepped  out- 
doors at  the  hospital  and  "sniffed 
the  wind."  As  with  his  redskin 
forefathers,  that  action  told  him 
much. 

With  uncanny  accuracy  he  pre- 
dicted that  a  storm — ^the  present 
storm — ^was  coming. 

''And  when  the  rains  come, 
Maria  will  need  me,"  he  confided 
to  one  of  the  pale  faces.  Then 
he  whispered  of  his  dream  about 

her. 

That  was  the  last  seen  of  him. 
I  He  left  on  foot  for  his  distant  can- 
jyon  home. 


But  when  the  storms  are  gone  and 
he  has  looked  after  his  wife,  he  I 
will  come  back.  The  nurses  are 
sure  of  it,  for  the  aged  Indian  ap- 
peared happy  with  his  treatment 
and  showed  genuine  appreciation 
for  the  kindly  attention  given  him 
by  Dr.  Garth  Parker,  county  phy- 
sician. 

Tito  and  his  two  brothers  are  said 
to  be  the  only  surviving  Indians 
who  can  speak  the  ancient  language 
of  the  San  Antonio  tribe,  and  with 
them  will  pass  the  tongue  which 
sounded  in  the  hills  of  Jolon  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Father  Junipero 
Serra  in  July  of  1776. 

The  Encinales  brothers  were 
taken  to  Monterey  in  1931  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  Monterey  county 
fair.  Their  skill  in  making  hair 
ropes,  head  stalls,  riatas  and  other 
equipment  for  horsemen  was  one  of 
the  features  which  drew  wide  at- 
tention to  the  southern  Monteri 
county  exhibit. 
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Santa     IMiul    Mmmlain 


TQTl  EM  ^y  scout  who  c( 


Boy 

went 


district    Montejjaf^>lJbunty,_(*otnes 

now   with   a   storSJ  >^i 

cli«ed  to  take  wift  *^" 

—in, fact,  a  chunk  ol    , 

as  the  cattlMr«5h  Ui*«v^  i: 

in  thi  fields .  for  t»ip  itOCfc 

part  of  the  country. 

It  seems  thaf  Troop  59 
Scouts,  hailing  from  Chula^ 
on  an  exploration  trip  back  into  the 
Santa  Lucias  in  search  of  Indian 
caves.  Instead  of  finding  the  an- 
cient rock  dwellings  of  the  early 
Esslen  inhabitants  the  scouts  re- 
turned to  Chular  and  reported  they 
had  discovered  a  totem  pole.  The 
discovery,  much  weather  beaten, 
was  high  up  in  the  mountains.  The 
youngsters  plan  another  visit  to  the 
place. 

The  Santa  Lucia  range  is  one  of 
the  least  known  Setrticms  of  Califor- 
nia and  the  Esslen  Indians,  now 
long  extinct,  are  the  least  known 
of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  State. 
But  it  is  very  definitely  felt  by 
local  archeaologists  that  they  did 
not  have  totem  poles.  In  fact,  this 
type  of  camp  ornamentation  belongs 
strictly  to  the  British  Columbia  and 
southeastern  Alaskan  Indians  and 
it  is  thought  that  the  carving  of 
these  tree  trunks  into  clan  totems 
was  introduced  by  the  early  white 
traders. 

However,  the  Santa  Lucias  are 
full  of  old  caves  formerly  inhabited 
by  the  Indians.  The  Knave  has  in- 
spected a  large  number  of  them,  as 
well  as  old  village  sites  scattered 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  range. 
He  discovered  many  interesting 
things,  including  pictographs,  but 
never  any  totem  poles.  The  prob- 
ability is  that  the  youthful  scout 
archaeologists  have  been  carried 
away  in  their  enthusiasm  and  iden- 
tified some  campers*  handiwork  as 
that  of  the  Indians.  In  fact,  there 
is  one  rancher  who  has  a  cave  on 
his  place  that  he  has  decorated  with 
red  paint  designs  for  the  especial 
edification  of  his  friends  interested 
in  Indian  relics. 

—THE  KNAVE 


ged  India 
DiesfTrib 
Near  ins  En 

%   lA    — — 

F^fepe    Encinals'    T  w 
Brothers    Only   Yokul 
Tribesmen  Alive  Now 
Had    Colorful    Careei 

Felipe  is  dead— but  the  Frid 
merely  blinks  his  eyes  and  nods  hU 
head  at  old  San  Antonio  Mission. 

Felipe  Encinals  was  one  of  thj 
three  remaining  members  of  the  M 
dian  tribe  which  moulded  the  adobj 
bricks  and  hewed  the  girders  to  as 
sist    Fathers    Sitjar    and    Jump«rj 
Serra  in  erecting  the  old  missior 
at  one  time  the  finest  in  Calif ornu 
Felipe,  whose  more  than  80  yew 
n>annid  an  unequalled  era  m  CaU 
lomia   history,    was    buried    earlj 
tws  week.    He  died  of  Pn?^'«" 
and  a  heart  comphcation  Saturda; 
at  his  smaU  ranch  to  Pine  CanyoE 
With  the  aged  Indian  s  death,  bu 
two  pages  reniain  be^f  f.  *»S?^J 
■written  in  the  history  of  the  Yokui 
IndSn  tribe.    Felipe's  brothers.^^^*^ 
iSid  Dolores,  constitute  those  figura- 

*^^^te1he  Friar,  an  immense  loi 
horned  owl.  FeUpe  w^^.o*^®  ?*  ^ 
few  Uving  things  on  this  ea^.,*^ 
whom  Mission  Santomo  de  Padu, 
meant  more  than  a  crumbhng  ma- 
S  idobe.    ribbed    with    shatter* 

Irajgments  of  tile.  ««  41,* 

The  Friar  today  remains  as  ttw 
lone  guardian  of  the  mystary  tha 
surrounds  the  mission  today.    Pac 
iS,  pacing-he  guards  his  treasur 
fr!m  noisy  curiosity-seekers    wh< 
thrust  open  the  creaky  portal  andl 
iS  inside  the  toinb-Uke     monu-1 
ment  to  the  early  padre's  ingenuity 
and  perseverance. 

Perked  atop  an  age-smoked  girdH 
er  high  above  the  mission  altar,  Uip* 
^ar   jealously   scruUnizes  vi^r 
who  disturb  his  meditation,    wne 
more  venturesome  and  less  respect 
ful  callers  press  too  close  ip  the  al- 
tar, the  Friar  flaps  his  wings  warn- 
ingly  and  hoots  them  away. 

The  Friar  wants  to  enjoy  quiet, 
it  is  evident.  He  hunted  field 
mice  and  other  prey  near  Misadon 
Creek  when  Felipe  and  his  hrdth-^ 
ers  were  boys.  Possibly  he  watch- 
ed Felipe's  kin  erect  the  new  mis- 
sion.. His  secrets  arc  his  own. 

However,  if  the  Friar  could  talk, 
he  might  supplement  some  of  the 
tmles  Felipe  has  told.     He  might 
nnshroud   some   of   the   mystery 
which  has  cloaked  the  Yokut  tribe 
since  Portola's     first     expedition 
camped  near  what  later  became 
San  Antonio  de  Padua. 
It  would  be  an  interesting  tale. 
The  Yokut  Indians  long  have  beer 
a  source  of  mystery  to  historians^ 
geneologists  and  even  themselves. 

Their  language  and  customs  wer< 
unlike  those  of  any  other  aborigina 
tribe  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent. 

In    1898   or   1899   Felipe   and 
brothers     were     investigated     an( 

eir  music,  songs  an<' 
dances  were  recorded  for  history. 
The  brothers  told  of  the  legenda: 
days  when  the  Yokuts  were  forc< 
to  desert  the  pleasant  valley  d< 
Los  Robles  and  trek  over  the  rug< 
ged  Santa  Lucias  and  live  on  shell- 
fish gathered  along  ocean  beach< 
during  the  "great  drought." 
TOLD  OLD  TALES 
They  told  how  their  fathers  gath- 
ered fruits  and  nuts  during  days  oi 
plenty  and  how  they  stored  them 
for  winter  months.  They  remem- 
bered the  unique  mating  custom  ol 
their  tribe— how  lovers  waited  untill 
spring  or  summer  brought  plentifull 
supphes  of  food  before  mating.  I 
These  brothers  aldne  were  able 
to  speak  the  language  used  by  the 
tribe  before  the  advent  of  the 
Spaniard.  In  1771  Padres  Sitjar  and 
Serra  founded  the  first  mission  at  I 
San  Antonio. 

After  installing  the  finest  irriga-| 
tion  system  in  California,  later  to 
form  the  model  for  all  other  mis- 
sions and  for  much  present  day 
practice,  the  padres  built  up  a  mis- 
sion which  numbered  close  to  1500 
neophytes,  composed  of  the  Yokuts 
and  two  other  tribes.  I 

But  changed  living  conditions,! 
confinement  to  small  adobe  huts 
surrounding  the  main  mission  build- 
ings, and  other  developments  soon 
extracted  a  terrific  toll  on  the! 
tribes.  Disease,  pestilence  and  ad-, 
versity  of  other  natures  thinned] 
their  ranks  until  only  the  Encinals 
were  left. 

And  now  only  Tito  and  Dolores 
remain.  Tito  is  expected  to  die  any 
day.  He  is  stricken  with  cancer. 
Dolores  is  feeble  compared  to  the 
days  when  he  and  his  brothers  once 
were  considered  the  finest  makers 
of  baskets  and  horsehair  lariats  in 
Central   California. 

When  they  go,  either  to  their  own 
"happy  hunting  ground"  or  to  the 
heaven  of  the  padres,  the  Friar 
alone  will  guard  secrets  they  once 
shared  together. 


'^ 


Year  " 
Old  Indian 
Woman  Dies 


Was  Smithsonian 
Institute 


Maria  De  Los  Angeles  En 
cinales,  120-year-old  San  Mi 
guel  Indian,  passed  away  i; 
San  Luis  Obispo  Tuesda; 
morning  at  the  home  of  he: 
daughter,  Mrs.  Margaret  Wolff, 
2663  Victoria  ave. 

Records, at  the  San  Miguel  Mis- 
sion show  Mrs.  Encinales'  birtl 
daie  as  being  in  1816,  Padres  say, 
and  these  same  records  go  bad 
to  show  tho  birth  of  Mrs.  Enci 
nales'  motbgr,  also  in  the  San  Mi 
guel  district 

One  of  tijf:  few  remaining  mem- 
bers of  tiie  famous  San  Miguel 
tribe  of  Ijridlans,  Mrs.  Encin- 
ales for  tto  past  few  years  has 
been  providing  information  to 
the  Bur&u  of  Ethnology, 
Smlthti|pn1aii  Institute,  on  the 
origifi, "  relations  and  character- 
istics at  her  race. 

Older  tha«i  the  county  and  state] 
in  which  she  was  born,  Mrs.  En- 
cinales   ha<l^  been    living    for    the 
past  25  years  at  the  Indian  Clubj 
at  Jolon. 
AIDS  INSTITUTE 

Representatives  of  the  Smith- 
sonian IkuSrtttUte,  who  came  here 
to  consult  her  on  Indian  lore,  have 
also  been,  securing  from  her,  the 
Indian  terminology  for  flower.s 
and  birds. 

Death  came  to  the  120-year- 
old  woman  after  an  illness  that 
had  lasted  only  a  week. 
Besides      her     daughter.      Mrs. 
Wolff,  Mrs.  Encinales  is  also  sur- 
vived   by   a  sister,    Maria   Bylon, 
who   resi^fes  on  Toro   creek;    two 
granddaughters.,  three  grrandsons 
ajid  seven  great-grandchildren. 

Thebddf  lies  in  state  at  the  C. 
W.  Palmer  Mortuary  in  San.  Luis 
Obispo  and  f  lineral  >  services  will 
be  announced  later. 
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MisiMon 

At  San  Juan  Bautitta 


(By  F^her     P.     Triana,     in  Hollister 
Advance.) 

CHAPTER  yC/^ 
The  pitchers  spoken  of  in  the  above 
chapter  made  by  Indians  were  woven 
I  with  straw  and  some  roots  of  fill  kinds 
and   sizes.     The  liquids  could  be  held  [ 
without  any  lealcing.     During  summer  ' 
weather  they  made  a  drink  by  hang- 
ing up  a  conoide  pitcher  inverted,  that 
4s  with  the  broad  body  up,  containing 
several     .  **manzanitas'* — small       wild 
apples,  well  crushed.  Next  to  this,  the 
conide  pitcher     was     filled     up     with 
water  and  was  kept  filtering  and  drip- 
ping into  a  large  pan  made  of  herbs. 
The  '*manzaaitas"  contained  a^id  and 
the   distilled   water   tasted^  similar  to 
it;  a  small  drink  quenched  the  thirst, 
said  Mr.  Echeverria.      None  of  these 
phchers  are  in  existence;     there  are 
only  three  made    out  of    clay,    after 
roman  style  used  by  the  white  people. 
The  latter  were     not     very     fond  of 
tortillas  and  the  Neophites  were  get- 
ting accustomed     to  the    dressing  of 
meals  and  bread  which  was  kneMe4 
in  a  big  kitchen  tub.    It  is  to  be  aeeD 
in  the  adjoining     room     hext  to  the 
Priests'   refectory,     which     seems   to 
be  in  early  days     the  pantry     of  the 
Mission.    This  tub  measures  81  inches 
long,  31  wide  and  18  deep.    The  quar- 
ters occupied  by  the  missionary  and 
his  servants  were    separated  in  1833 
from  the  quarters  of  the  administra- 
tors by  a  diTiding    wall.      These  ad- 
ministrators were    appointed     by  the 
Mexican  government  in  1833  when  the 
Missions  in  California  were,.J»eculariz- 
ed.     The  first  thiajg  seen  by  tourists 
in    this    Mission  on   entering   through 
the  last  door  of  the  corridor  is  one 
of  the  walls  dividing  the  above  quar- 
ters  made     of     stratglit     boacds     oa 
which  there  is  hanging  the  telephone 
of  Rev.  P.  Triana.     Everybody,  deems 
it  right  to  ridicuie^J^s  modem  inven- 
tion of  the  Old  Mission  and  th^  poSi* 
priest  has  to  made  the  apology  of  this 
and  some  other  echoes  of  the  present 
civilization     to  be     found  in     the  old 
building.     So     the     first     explanation 
made  to  all  visitors  who  seem  to  be 
in  the  mood  of  derision  is  that  the  old 
living  rooms  are  still  in  use  and  that 
the  present  and  the  past  join  together 
in  the  Mission  of  San  Juan  Bautista. 
All  rooms  in  the  corridor  before  the 
last  earthquake  in  1^6  were  34  with 
12  doors  and  16  windows.    There  were 
six  halls  turned     into    living    rooms 
after  the   secularization     of  the  Mis- 
sions.    The   first   hall     remained   for 
the  priest     with    the    old    fashioned 
garden;   the  rest  were  rented  to  the 
upper  class  of  San  Juaa  Baatista.  HaU 
No.  2. has  five  roonks  rented  ixi  188^ 
hy  Di^.  F.  A.  l«Cl>WOll  WSl  W^t 
m  month.    In  18S5  one  of  tliese  rooma 
was  rented  to  U.  S.  troops  for  storiM 
medicine  at  the  rate  of  H  Per  month 
and  another  in  the  same  year,  and  to 
U.  S.  trc^i)s  for  storing  hospital  sup- 
plies  at   the     same     rata   of     %^  per 
month,  gold  coin.    This  room  is  used 
^t  the  preaent  as  a  museum  where  the 
^sacred    vestments   of   the   old   padres 
are  kept  in  a  glass  case.     Hall  No.  3 
had  in  early  days  seven  rooms  and  at 
present  four  out  of  those  seven.  One 
of  these  rooms  is  the  o^d  kitchen  and 
the  other  one  is  where  the  paintings 
and  statues  of  the  old  church  are  kepc 
for  exhibition.    Some  oC  these  rooms 
were  rented  in  1863  and  $6  per  month 
was  charged  for  Chem.    In  1S*)5  Mr.  V. 
Gerbet  rented  more  rooms  in  this  hall 
and  paid  $12  per  montli.     Hall  No.  4 
had  four  rooms  with  two  doors  over- 
looking   the    corridor    rented    in    1865 
by  Mr.  J.  Figueroa  for  $8  por  month. 
Hall  No.  5  where  is  now  the  banquet 
hall  of  the   Mission     had     two     very 
large  rooms   with  one     door  and  two 
windows  overlooking  the  corridor  and 
two  doors     overlooking     the    common 
yard.     This  room  was  rented  in  18^5 
to  Lieutenant  Laffety,  who  had  to  pay 
112  i)er  month.    So  this  room  wasr  the 
guard   house   for  the  soldiers   station 
ed  at  that  time  at  San  Juan  Bautista. 
The  renter  of  Hall  No.     6,  one  Julius 
Beitbarth  (shoemaker),     paid  |25  per 
month  and     in     1865     Dr.     MoDougall 
lived   there  and   used   to   pay   $20  per 
month.     This   was   a  great  asi^iHtauce 
for  the  support  of  the  priests  in  this 
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CRY  OF  OLD  .MISSION 

AT  SA^i  JJJAN   BAUTISTA 

:By   Fatler   P. 

\  Advance.) 

'/  CHAPTER  VIX. 

J.  Jtf.    Herrera    co)aaisarip    to 
^rge  of  ^he    territorial    financte' 
baMfoinlki  sent  a  message  td  Fa 


astray,  and  conducted  them  to  another 

fancheria  of  gentiles    by  whom    they 

^rere  received  with  bows  and  poisoned 

arrows  which  the  savages    discharged 

ft  them  with  such     force     that     two 

i  neophites  and  the    mayordorno    were 

'     filled,  the  father  was  wounded  in  the 

^kei^lieek  by  an    arrow  and    one    of  the 


^^efs  was  stricken  in  the  thigh  by 
knothc^r  M'row.     Those  who  survived 


Arroyo   about  the  revenues  he  tri^.  ^hroU^h' good  fortune  managed  to  re 


b  collect    from    Mission  ^San-' 
bautista.    Thus  he  wifole  to  H^jIT^'I 
[I   see  your  applic^tioiti   for'  sup' 
[f  all  kinds    for  the    troops:   '  Som 
ff  the  articles  are  not  loti  hand.  Th 
^re  difficulties  all  around*,  (CUid  1 
►urdijned  ^ith  eai^s  i^h^  rendeirj 
'earisoB^e.     There  is  hardly' an 
ff  reilgion  in  me,  and- 1  8cal:^e)y  Iqio 
rhat  to  do  in  these  tronhleUfif'-tim 

made  the  vows  of  Friar  Mindt;'  inf 
Itead,  I  must  manage  t^mpofalflieii 
[ow  graih;  raise    sheep,    horsei^    and 

)'ws,  preach,  baptize,  bury  the  dead, 
isit  the  sick/direct  carts,  haul  '^toneii^ 
tme,  etc^  ■  These  things  are  as  dis- 
Lgreeable  vas  thorns,  bitter,  hard,  un- 
)earable,  and"  tftey  rob  me  of  t)^e, 
Iranquility,  and 'health  of  both  soirf 
Lxid  body.  1  desire '^ith' lively  anxiety 
[d  devote  myself  to'my  sacr^dv  calling 
ind  to  serve  the  Lord.**     This  letter 

■  *        * 

[s  kept  ainbiig  other  documents  -fi^om 
Lis   Mission  in  the  ^fChive  No.  1853 
)f   the  Archbishop  tn   San  Francisco. 
Elt  the  time  of  the  letter  Father  Felipe 
[Arroyo  was  all  alone  in  the  Mission, 
[his  fellow-priest  father    S.  Tapis  hav 
ling  died  the  previouiv  year.     No  othe: 
priest  could    take  the    Matter's    place 
from  1825  to  1833,  when  Futher  Arroy 
was  changed  to   Mission   San  Miguel 
When  all  alone  he     used     to     baptiz 
every  day  from  15  to  38  people  afte 
I  having  instructed  them  in  the  Catholi 
(faith.    He  had  funerals  every  day  an 
sometimes .  several.    He  bad  to.  provid 
Ifor     1200      neophites       beside.s     th 
catechumens,     feeding     and     clothing 
them  art,  and  had  to.  pay  ten  per  j6en 
of  the  proceeds,  six  per  cent  of  what 
he  sold  to  shippers  and  respond  to  the 
incessant  calls  for  supplies.      He  was 
mother  to  thfe  sick  and  Woujd  go  sev- 
eral times  to  each  patient.  When  some 
Indian  was  dying  he  made  him  repeat 
the    last    prayers.      In    the    funeral 
record,  No.  2599,  he  writes  thus:      "I 
gave  to  this  old   lady  the  sacrament 
of  penance  and  extreme  uncertion  sub* 
I  conditioned,  because  she  did  not  re- 
peat the  last    prayers."      He  was  so 
Iloving  and  interesting  in  his  forty-two 
(tribes  of  the  Indian     in  this  Mission 
that  in  1819  he  defended  the  Nation 
of  Quithrathre    "viribus    et  armis"  at 
Carmelo  as  he  plainly    stated    in  his 
manuscript.    Maybe  there  was  a  ques- 
tion about  the    Jurisdiction^  of     this 
Tribe   or  Nation.     These  many  toils 
without  any  assistant    or    substitute 
Iconsumed  his  health.      Even    then  he 
never  neglected  his  patients,  because 
the  visited  them  borne  on  a  stretcher, 
fpather  Sarria  from  Mission     Soledad 
I  attended  sometimes  those 'Indians  who 
were  sick  on  the  outside  ranches  and 
belonged  to  Father    F.  Arroyo,  whose 
death  occurred  at  Santa  Ines  In  1840, 
when  Father  A.  Anaar  was  in  charge 
[of  Uiis  Mission    of  San  Juan  Bautista. 
Let's  say  a  few    words    about    Rev. 
JFat^i*  Stephen  Tapis    before    I  say 
[anything  of  Father  A.  Anzar.    Father 
S.   Tapis   was  appointed   president  of 
[all  the  Missions  in' California  In '1798, 
[and  was  re-elected    for  three    terms 
nntir  In  1812  he 'petilfo)Di4d  to  be  re- 
lieved again  and  again    of  'the  6f fid» 
[o^''-*presidente*'*  anWwas'    sucfceeded 
by  Father  Duran.      After  hlb  resilpiar 
|iOkp>e  eamb  to  tbis  Missfon  of  '8a 
Ltf ua'n  Bautista  aiid  lived  together  wit 
[Father  Afc-  Arroyo;* '•until    h^    died 
1825.^«Wtiieh  W'vvaV  presfdeiit'df  al 
the     Mission^  -  the    'ganisoii    of  th 
troops  Tia  -^  all  df    tliettf  'was *  reQdc^ 
from  9>x^to  two  soidieTsV*  'He  ^*bt 
I  about  the  matter*  to  Governor  Arilla 
urging  an « incif^ea^e     of  'the     iiiilftar 
force  at  the,   Tftissions.     This     lette 
was  th«  outcome  of  what  happened  t 
I  a  priest    who  went    to    "visit    som 


turn  to  the  MiiSsion  pursued  by  the 
pagans  who  would  have  finished  all 
hid  not  ene  of  their  own  number 
been  killed  in  the  skirmish.'*— Sta. 
9arbV  Arch.  The  neophites  know  how 
to  s<iheme  at  night  sq  secretly  that 
Misaipns  .of  a  thousand  and  more 
onve^ts.  ouflht  not  to  be  entrusted  to 
nly  two  or  three  soldiers  who  com- 
ose  the  guards." 

XTo  be  continued.) 
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chapter  made  by  Indians  were  woven 
with  straw  and  some  roots  of  fill  kiuda 
and  sizes.     The  liquids  could  be  held 
without  any  leaking.     During  summer 
weather  they  made  a  drink  by  hang- 
ing up  a  conoide  pitcher  inverted,  that 
4s  with  the  broad  body  up,  containing 
several       "manzanitas" — small       wild 
apples,  well  crushed.  Next  to  this,  the 
conide  pitcher     was     tilled     up     with 
water  and  was  kept  filtering  and  drip- 
ping into  a  large  pan  made  of  herbs. 
The  **manzanitas"  contained  acid  and 
the   distilled    water   tasted*  similar  to 
,it;  a  small  drink  quenched  the  thirst, 
said  Mr.  Echeverria.       None  of  these 
pitchers  are  in  existence;     there  are 
only  three  made    out  of    clay,    after 
roman  style  used  by  the  white  people. 
The  latter  were     not     very     fond  of 
tortillas  and  the  Neophites  were  get- 
ting accustomed     to  the     dressing  of 
meala  and  bread  which  was  kne^ed 
in  a  big  kitchen  tub.    It  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  adjoining     room     next  to  the 
Priests'   refectory,     which     seems   to 
be  in  early  days     the  pantry    of  the 
Mission.    This  tub  measures  81  Inches 
long,  31  wide  and  18  deep.    The  quar 
ters  occupied  b|^  the  missionary  and 
his  servants  were     separated  in  1835 
from  the  quarters  of  the  administra- 
tors by  a  dividing    wail.      These  ad- 
ministrators were    appointed     by  the 
Mexican  government  in  1833  when  the 
Missions  in  California  we^r^^jwculariz^ 
ed.     The  first  thin«  seen  by  tourisU 
in    this    Mission   on   entering   through 
the   last  door  of  the  corridor  is  one 
of  the  walls  dividing  the  above  quar- 
ters  made     of     stratgh*     boant»     oa 
which  there  is  hifeoging  the  telephone 
of  Rev.  P.  Triana.     Every1>ody,  deems 
it  right  t6' ridicule-Ais  modteru  inven- 
tion of  the  Old  Mission  and  th5  pci&? 
priest  has  to  made  the  apoloffy  ot  this 
and  some  other  echoes  of  the  present 
civilization     to  be     found  in    the  old 
building.    So    the    first    explanation 
made  to  all  visitors  who  seem  to  Im 
in  the  mood  of  derision  is  that  the  old 
living  rooms  are  still  in  use  and  that 
the  present  and  the  past  join  together 
in  the  Mission  of  San  Juan  Bautista. 
All  rooms  in  the  corridor  before  the 
last  earthquake  in  IMS  were  34  with 
12  doors  and  16  windows.    There  were 
six  halls  turned    into    living    roams 
after  the  secularization     of  the  Mis- 
sions.    The    first   hall     remained   for 
the  priest     with     the    old     fashioned 
garden;   the  rest  were  rented  to  the 
tipper  class  of  San  Juan  Bautista.  Hall 
No.  2. has.  five  rooms  rented  i^  19SZ 
hy  Dt.  F.  *.  mtcPoutoll  W*5'  WCfl* 
a  month.    In  18S6  one  of  tliese  rooms 
was  rented  to  U.  B,  troops  for  storifu; 
medicine  at  the  rate  of  $6  per  month 
and  another  in  the  •Mie  year,  a^^  tp 
U.  S.  trqi^ps  for  storing  hospital  sup- 
plies  at  the     same     rate  of     $6  per 
month,  gold  coin.     This  room  is  used 
;at  the  present  as  a  museum  where  the 
^sauered    vestments    of    the    old    padres 
are  kept  in  a  glass  case.     Hall  No.  3 
had  in  early  days  seven  rooms  and  at 
present  four  out  of  those  seven.  One 
of  these  rooms  is  the  old  kitchen  and 
the  other  one  is  where  the  paintings 
and  statues  of  the  old  church  are  kept 
for  ^xhil?itiQn^    Some  oC  these  rooms 
were  rented  in  1863  and  $G  pdr  montb 
was  charged  for  them.    In  18*55  Mr.  V. 
Gerbet  rented  more  rooms  in  this  hall 
and  paid  $12  per  month.     Hall  No.  4 
had  four  rooms  with  two  doors  over- 
looking   the    corridor    rented    in    1865 
by  Mr.  J.  Figueroa  for  $8  por  jaaonth. 
Hall  No.  5  where  is  now  the  banquet 
hall  of  the  Mission     had     two     very 
large  rooms   with  one     door  ahd  two 
windows  overlooking  the  corridor  and 
two  doors    overlooking    the    common 
yard.     This  room  was  rented  in  18<»5 
to  Lieutenant  Laffety.  who  had  to  pay 
$12  i)er  month.    So  this  room  wii^the 
guard   house   for  the  soldiers   station 
ed  at  that  time  at  San  Juan  Bautista. 
The  renter  of  Hall  No.    6,  one  Julius 
Beitbarth  (shoemaker),     paid  |25  per 
month  and     in     1865     Dr.     McDougall 
lived  there  and  used  to  pay  $20  per 
month.     Tbis   was   a  great  assistance 
for  the  support  of  the  priests  in  this 
Mission.     Those  who  were  in  charge 
of  this  parity  and  lasted  longer  were 
Rev.  Father  F.  Arroyo     1^  la  Cuesta 
from  1808  to  1833,  and  Rev.  Father  A. 
Anzar  from     1833  to     1854.     There  Is 
nothing  written  of  these  priests  whose 
necrology  therefore     is  impossible  to 
learn.     The  other     priest  who    lasted 
longer  than  any  in  this     Mission  was 
Rev.   Valentine   Closa,     who  came   in 
1874  and  died  here  in  1915.     Since  he 
was  in  this  Mission     the  halls  of  the 
corridor  were  no  more  rented        The 
town  was  decreasing  and  the  income 
of  the  parish  was  becoming  less  and 
less  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  en- 
tirely    Impossible  '  to     live     on     the 
parochial  fees.    The  priest  even  in  the 
present   day    has   to    work   hard   as   a 
priest  an  das  guide  of  the  Mission  to 
pay  the  taxes  on  the  property  of  the 
Mission,  over  $200,  the  insurance,  re- 
pairs, etc. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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I  L/-fy 

tier  P.?  Triana, 


ill  Hollistef 


astray,  and  conducted  them  to  another 
cincherUi  of  grentiles  by  whom  they 
^«re  received  with  bows  and  poisoned 
arrows  which  the  savages  discharged 
at  them  with  such    force     that     two 


^  :;  A^Phltes  and  the    mayordorno    were 


.By  Pat 
:  Advance.) 

r  CHAPTER  VII.  -    Ifilled,  the  father  was  wounded  in  the 

J.  M.  Her^era  cokrisafio  to  take,  cheek  by  an  arrow  and  one  of  the 
ii^rfe  of  the  territwial  financte  ^lif_  soldiers  was  stricken  in  the  thigh  by 
Dalifoiniai  sent  a  message  tci  t'atliii^  ^noth^j.  arrow.  Those  who  survived 
i^rroyo   about  the   reveURe^s  he'  tri«4^  fortune  managed  to  re- 

id  collect    from    Mission  "^Sah'Jrtrifltiu^^         the   Mission   pursued  by   the 

bed   all 
number 


Bautista.    Thus  he  w|ole  to  Heir^tTpajfing  *  ^^^  would  have   finis] 
»I   see   your  applic^tictti   for' supj^l^Uid  no£  ene  of    their    own    j 


^f  all  kinds    for  the.  tl*oops:   ^  S<WBi€[ 
»f  the  articles  are  not  'Oh  hand.  Tib 
Ire  difficulties  all  around;  iind  I 
^uidened  with  cares  frh^  is^nd^J^] 
-earisott^e.     There  is  hardly  anythi 
^f  reMgion  in  me,  andl  8caii£<^)y  Iqip 
rhat  to  do  in  these  tronl)IoW*-times3 
made  the  vows  of  Friar  Mindir;'  in^j 
jtead,    I    must   manage   t^mporalltoi 
[ow  graih:  raise    sheep,    horsey    and 
ms,  preach,  baptize,  bury  the  dead, 
[isit  the  sick/direct  carts,  haul  "stones, 
tme,  etc.*     These  things     are  as  dis- 
Lgreeable  ,as  thorns,  bitter,  hard,  un- 
>€arable,  and"  'they  rob  me     Of ^jlaie.i 
franquilitj,    and 'health    of   both   soiri' 
irid  body.    1  desire' with  lively  ^inxiety 
\o  devote  myself  ^o'my  sacr^v  calling 
md  to  serve  the  Lord/*     This  %tter 
[^  kept  aLinohg  other  documents  -fiiom' 
lis   Mission  in  i*he  ^rdhive  No.   1S53 
>f  the  Archbishop  in   San  Francisco,  i 
it  the  time  of  the  letter  Father  Felipe 
[Arroyo  was  all  alone  in  the  Mission,! 
[his  fellow-priest  father     S.  Tap^is  hav- 
ing died  the  previcusi  yean    Ko  6th< 
priest  could    take  the     (aiter's"  placej 
from  1825  to  1S33,  when  Father  Am 
was  changed  to  Mission  San  Mignerl, 
When  all  alone  he    used '  to     baptize 
every  day  from  15  to  38  people  aftei 
having  instructed  them  in  the  Catholic 
faith.    He  had  funerals  every  d^y  an< 
sometimes .  several.    He  had  to.  provide 
Ifor      1200       neophites       besid^^s      th< 
catechumens,     feeding     and     clothlngj 
them  all,  and  had  to.  pay  ten  per  ^enl 
[of  the  proceeds,  six  per  cent  df  What! 
jhe  sold  to  shippers  and  respond  to  the 
incessant  calls  for  supplies.      He  was] 
mother  to  th^  sick  and  WOu^Jd  go  sev- 
eral times  to  each  patient.  Wheh  somej 
Indian  was  dying  he  made  him  repeat] 
the    last    prayers.      In    the    funeral 
record.  No.  2599,  he  writes  thus:     "II 
gave  to  this  old  lady  the  sacrament 
of  penance  and  extreme  uncertlon  sub- 
conditioned,  because  she  did  not  re- 
peat the  last     prayers."      He  was  so 
loving  and  interfesting  in  his  forty-two] 
tribes  of  the  Indian     in  this  Mission^ 
that  in  1819  he  defended  the  Nation 
of  Quithrathre    "viribus    et  armis"  at 
Carmelo  as  he  plainly    stated    in  hia 
manuscript.    Maybe  there  was  a  ques- 
tion about  the    Jurisdiction     of     this 
Trihe   or  Nation.     These   many   toils 
without  any  assistant    or     substitute 
consumed  his  health.      Even    then  he 
never  neglected  his  patients,  because 
Jhe  visited  them  home  on  a  stretcher, 
fpather  Sarria  from  Mission     Soledad 
attended  sometimes  those  ^Indians  who 
were  slek  on  the  outside  ranchos  and 
belonged  to  Father    F«  Arroyo,  whose 
death  occurred  at  Santa  Ines  in  1840, 
when  Father  A.  An&ar  was  in  charge 
I  Of  this  Mission    of  San  Juan  Bautista. 
I  Let's  say  a  few    words    about    Rev. 
^Father  Stephen  Tapis     before     I  say 
[anything  of  Father  A.  Anzar.    father 
■S.  Tapis  was  appointed  president  of 
\sLll  the  Missions  in' California  In '1798, 
[and  was  re-elected    tor  three    tdrms'' 
I  until  In  1812  he 'petilfo^^d  to  he  re-l 
lieved  •  again  and  again     of  'the  bf flcjbl 
!^<rf>  ^'presidehte*''  an<l'vwas'    sifcfceeded 
[by  Fkther  Duran.      ATteV  hifa  resilpift*] 
Motov^e  eamfe  to  tliis  Missfon  ot 
ruan  Bautista  aad  ilved  tog^llier  witl 
[Father  A£-AiToy»' •until    h*    died  ^ 
1825.  r  vW%Peh  llie  *  Wfe^  presfdeAt  6f  all 
the    *  Mis^ionrf  '  the    'g'airisoit    ot  t&i 
troops  Tb  -  all  df    theitf  '^^^Wtfftt  r^yith 
from  six/ to  two  soidiersV'  'He  iHot( 
I  about  the  matter'^  to  Governor  ArillaL 
urging  an <ificrease     of  the*  itiilftar: 
force  at  the,   ittissions.     This     lettei 
jwas  the  outcome  of  what  happened  it 
a  pYiest    who  went    to    "visit    som( 
neophites  who  had  run  away  knd  la: 
sick  at  a  i^ncheria  about  five  league! 
distant  from   the   Mission."     He  wa:? 
I  escorted  by  the  two    soldiefs    of  tl 
I  local  garrison  and  accompaneid  by  tl 
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heen  killed  in  the  skirmish.*'— Sta. 
Bariir.  Arch.  The  neophites  know  how 
to  soheme  at  night  sq  secretly  that 
fhe  Missions. of  a  thousand  and  more 
onvei^ts.  ought  not  to  be  entrusted  to 
nly  two  or  three  soldiers  who  com- 
ose  the  guards." 

XTo  be  continued.) 
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Hist^ory  of  Ok*   Mission  |instrumeiit  was  the  first  langugae  of 

San  Juan  Bautlsta '  the    Indians    who    were     attracted   to 

■the  old  padres.     Without  using  their 

(By  FJther    ^.     Triana,     in  Hdilister '^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  the  preaching  of  the 

Gospel,  they  had  nevef  been  Christlan- 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


ized  nor  civilized     either.       Some  of 

rpK         ....*..  I,  .  .    ,         ^^^  priests  succeeded  in  speaking  sev 

The   priests   officially   appointed   to   >,^i  iy^„„„  x.  ^  t^  .^       . 

.,  .     T^.     .  .,\       ^  "         ,      ®^^  languages,  but  Father  Arroyo  de 

this    Mission   Since   its   foundation   in   i«     r-noto     k^^«       *u       v.  l^ 
T7Q«  ^  •  ^         V    ,.     ..  ^    **    Cuesta    bore      the     bell      among 

1797   were  Fathers  J.   Martiarena,   P.  an   tho   nnHro«     ,«     n^u^  r^ 

A^«;-.      n*     *•  T     T  ^     ,        .    "   ^®   padres     m     California.       Ht 

Adrian    Martinez,    J.    Lopez,    D.    Iturr  ^^„i ^  «        x.  ,     < «  , 
ro*^     A       It..  I     /     t:,   •   a  /    ,    i  could  preach .  in  U  languages  accord 

rate,  A.     Ehilanto,  JP.     Arroyp     de  la  i-,^  f^  *k^  k^^u    •     ^u-  .  ,. 

n»^ofo    o  t:,    t   11,    '^   J^   r«     .      *^S  to  the  books  m  this  parish,  Where 

Cuesta,  Roman  F.   L.ibarrt^  E.  Tapis,  t+^u^l^  ^.^  ♦*,      •  ^  ^^      .J,    , 

R    T^^*„s,,-     T    HM  r     ;      .         'there  are  the  names  of  the  42  Indian 

B.  Fortulii,   J.    Moreno,    J.   A-   Anzar,  4.^^^  *u  *  u  /       \> 

^t!^  !,       ,     .    r^         .  -^^*****  V  tribes  that  belonged  only  to  this  Mis 

who  was   the    last   Franciscan   friar:  U^^^      xir     ;       *  fi.  ,. 

T>^^  T    nir^i*  «       t:,    %m  .^^\^^^^^'     ^^^^    of  them     were     akin  to 

Rev,  J.  Molinler,  F.  Mora^  A.  Ubahk,  '^  ^^ 

C.  Rubib,   V.    Closa,   and   E.   triana. 


^ 


each  other,     therefore  there    were  2& 
disUects    and    13    different    langUHges.i 


Tiiose    priests    who    left   tl^^ir    vi&m-^iT^i  ,  i^     ^,.         .  , 

*„«       .      ^1.  ..         ^    ,         '*»^^  iLe^  us  realize  the  mightv  work  done 

tures  m  the  records     of  tiie     parish^ k«t>«      i:,  .r,       t.  ^       .  ^ 

«#*^-   K     •  if      ••  '^     T       *^-     .    jby   Rev.   Father  Felipe   Arroyo  a^  \h 

aft^r  havng  performed     the  priestly  Cuesta  in    learning  tLse     language 
serTices    temporarily    in    the    Mission  p^Om  the    deaf  mute    idiom    and  h< 
wuhout   having   been     officially     ^P-  ^mence  ^e  went  up  to     a  compuse": 
pointed  in  charge  of  the  Mission  were  „/'„   ,„^,„„  ^  compjsfc. 

Fathers  P.     Pujol.  A.     Merino,    J.  A.  °'  ^"^  Vidian  grammar.    Jlsoorced  bi 

una.  P^.     Gonzales.     D.     Carranza,  A.  f^^!  °'  '^^^  ^^^^^    f  r-.'"  '"""'^ 
Quintana.  V.  F.  Sarrla.  V.  P.  Oliva  L.   '^'^''''  ^"^  '°'^'*°  '"''"^  "^^*  ^ 


ert 


Gil,  J.  Real,  R.  Moreno,  A.  Real,  (the 


not  akin  to  those     converted     to  th 

1     i.  T^         .  ^  .         .  Catholic  faith.       He  had     to  co  after 

last  Franciscan  friars  in  this  Mission   .t,^^    ;„     ,i,^  ^  ^^     ^ 

I  tnem   in     the     mountams,     and     li v  ^ 


imong  the     latter) ;     J.     Cornelias,  T. 


among  them  in  order     to  learn  theii 


Mendoz,  A.  Casanova,  D.  Serrano,  mJ™™"         Z 

Racea,   M.     Duran,     J.  Pujol     and  J.  ItT  T.  '^"'"  t'"'   "'"^^^ 

^^jgj^  ^  them  to  the  mission.       Later     on  he 

i^^^u^     t7»  T         A  ^      ,      ^  succeeded   in  drawing  to  the  missici 

Father   Felipe    Arryo   de   la   Cuesta  *v,^„         ^.  ^  t   ^. 

devoted   himself     to   the     Indians   „,  j  ^^J^  nations  of  Indians    akin  to  thc- 

San  Juan     from     1808  to     1833     and  |Z.nf  ;=«'!''"«red     escorted     by  the 

,j    ,  J.   ^  ,  V  I  troops.    In  his  memoranda  are  written 

would     havf^     diAH     s^mnnsr    fhoni     4f    fh£»  v,A^v/Ac*ucia.   air-    »iittt;ii 

some  words  aj^out  the  great  difficulty! 


would   have  died  among  them   it  the 
old  mission  in  the     upper     California 
were  not  divided     into  two*  different 
sections,  north  and  south.     Those  in 
the  north  '"were  given  to  the  Mexican 
friars  who  came  later  on  from  Zac^- 
jtecas;  the  missions  in  the  south  were 
in  charge  of  Ngpanish  padres.    So  Rev. 
Father    Felfpe    Arroyo    was    destined 
Jto   San   Miguel,  .^leaving  -this,  of   San 
I  Juan  Bautista  to  Kev.  Father  A.  An- 
|zar    in    1833.      When    FatJier    Arroyo 
:ame  to  San  JuafL  Bautieta  in  180S,' 
(e  had  to  .follow  thef  custom  of  his 
predecessors  ^  i^    .  .gejfcting     the     wil* 
[irdiiaiis.    He  would  ^end  some  of  the 
leophites   to  ..the '  mountains   with  an 
>ld  organ  in  bjrder     to  attract    them, 
'his  iD^trumept  is.  4?ne  Qf  Xhe  most  in- 
tereiAizig  relics  of  all  in  the  Mi&sion; 
till   greeting     the     tourist     with  it^ 
md:  •  It  measui^es  tZ  infib^B  broad, 
jil  feet -high     a»d  4?  ;  incfeea  .  •  thick. 


Inside.     It   was  m^d|e  in  .Loiulpn  ii^ 
.735,   with   ^0 

mrnes  of     which  ate  written ^  on*.* 

liece   of  paper,  which  has  be.^i;i^^ 
mdly  and   the  glue  .no  ^^nger  .l^olda-.. 

!ome  of  the     names  may^v-atiti  bev 

ciphered    and    include:  ".W^iite   .Cock-r 


in  learning  the  languages.  Here  are 
some  of  them:  "Some  sayings  of  the] 
Tulare^anguage  in  which  I  do  not  im  j 
prove  because  it. is  too  difficult.  ♦  ♦ 
The  best  way  is  to  see  and  hear'  them 
talking;  mostly  old  ladies  or  young] 
ones.  ♦  *  *  The  perfection  of  th< 
laiHguage  can  be  attained  in  collegei 
if  any,  *  *  *  Indians  do  not  un- 
derstand me  yet  when  I  repeat  theii 
sayipgs.  ♦  ♦  •  This  slanguage-  h 
more;  difficult  than  (the)  Greek, 
♦♦  *  ♦  L  will  drop  thek  ih  the  verl 
inTfinitlv^  because  I  can't  do  it  itf  tJii 
right^^ay,  a^  it  ia  necessary  to  moutJ 
it*  with  a  jnighty     atrengtH.    ♦•   ♦ 

How.  to  teat?:    By  openiiig  the  moiitd 
and ,   n0xf  .  by     workio^    th<*  "  teetfc. 
*     ♦     ♦    Alter-  ? having— writteb     tWi 
idea,  ioi  Tiilaretanguagd  fie  exclaimei 


to  Iji^^J^.:  r"I»  this  'easjr  to  be*  fearn 

:hi8  is- an  imitatiou  of  apipeorgan,   ^^:'^T<>»'>^^^  ^' ^     but* 'an  ^ratic 

n  the  outside  and  true  pipea^in  the   tpngJi^otj -^V- *.  1  have   a  rfeWe  t 

n«id«      It   w««  t;;«h;     in   T.^«Hnn   H,  ^ake  ^  .^^^'^to     g6  to    'b'ed,'    I  ac 


pieces;  ql    ^uaicthe  ^Wy«  ;*^  ^  ♦^   Oh    -toyf ;  In*  eacl 

yr9r4  thcret  iff. a; doubt. *  What  a  con- 
fusion? ,Thi«vKerb  hBS  3o  ^ast'tenseJ 
That  ..i3  aboye.  tiay*  cctoipreliension. 
^IfQw,  what  to  dxJ?  lil  ask  God  fot 
psitiei^ce,   not   to   be   disheartened.  '  1] 


de."  Mrs:  m:    Lasod's    '•CopemmsGni^^'^^^^''''^^^  in  leaming  these 
."  waltz.  "Hungarian  La  Poul/;/ j '^'J^'^^S^''  ^boagh  it  cost*"  me;  bloody 
'Money  Musk."  "Go     to  the.    Devil,"  j *®^'"^-"  •  "  ■ 

^'Spanish  Waltz,'*  "Lady  Campbeirs^'  In  the  census  6t  Cij[gcjmu  nation,  he 
^.eel"  and  "Fandango."  The  titles  of -says:  "Through"  this  nation  are 
^Iie  others  are  very  hard  to  make  coming  now  som^  gentiles  with  a! 
)ut.  Afterwards  these  records  were  '  very  distinct  tongue.  With  it  there 
•eplaced  for  some  religiou?  pieces  are  13  utterly  differeiat  languages  in 
pat  were  used  in  the  church  as  Mr. 'these  tribes."  After  •  having  learned 
Icheverria  says.  The  mupic  of  this  the  language  of  a  tribe,  he  taught  the 
land  organ  could  be  performed  with  religious  tenecto  1:0  the  Indians  of 
ill  exBressions '  through  4G  tin  pipes  this  tribe  and  when  they  became 
md  19  woodon  cues,  ail '  vuider  the  Catholics,  they  were  availed  to  brins 
jway  of  six  stops.  B  rjrniiig.a  handle  to  the  mission  the  Indians  iivjng 
the'  sound  ccn.GP  ..  .ciiiy   r.way  in   the   mountains.     Those  vlr>i- 

»e^cdy  nowada  i     .      -^^^i^  *^  ^r^,-  ^-v.r,  fi-  -o*^  v^oiio^r^  Itq  ^Ii^  ability 

niazs   a'l   visi  -    to    I'^arn    so 

(  know   that 

ch'inism  '        '"'  "  <    i  h   ^  bnt  few  words  to  explain 


'^^^i^r^i^isTTh^liad  no  civillzatloi 
and  were  satisfied  with  the  corporal 
needs.  Nevertheleds  Rev.  Father 
Arroyo  deserves  an  everla^Unj 
sulogium  because  he  had  no  boo.' 
o  learn  the  Indian  languages. 
(To  be  continued.) 
't 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

Father  Felipe  Arroyo  states  in  hi 
memorandum    the    goods    furnishc 
to   the  Spanish   and   Mexican   troop 
of     Monterey     and     San     Franciso 
whose  bills  are  an   outcome   of   th 
Indian's  education.  The  accounts  o 
the    above   chapter   and    the    bills 
will  speak  of  at  present  are  the  hez 
indication    of    the    activity    of    th 
Indians    in    the    workshops    of    thl: 
mission;    in  the  fields  and   in  tend- 
ing of  the  ftocSi:  *^n  Janbary  2otrf 
and    February    8th,    1815,    the    tern: 
porary  governor,  Jo?e  Argncllo  call; 
ed   the  attention   of  the   commisarii 
prefector   to   the   destitution    of   thi 
troops   at   Monterey  and    San    Fran% 
Cisco,  and  appealed  to  him  to  havi 
the  missions  furnish  flour  ard  blan 
kets  for  the  soldiers  and  their  fam 
ilies.   Father  V.   de  Sarria   who   wa; 
this  commisario  pr.3fector,  in  a  cii 
cular    dated    San    Carlos,     Ffebruar 
18  th,  applied  to  the  fathers  of  th 
Montemy    jurisdiction,    asking    then 
to     provide     what     their     missioL 
might     spare.** — Father     Z.     Enge 
hardt. 

Father   F.   Arroyo   quite   willingl 
assentif^d   and    replied    to   tliis   cim 
iar   saying  /^Mission  San   Juan   Bai-^ 
tista  will  ^ivei  three  hundred   arro- 
bas  of  flour  (7500  pounds),  and  wi 
continue    to    furnish    the    garment 
and    weapons    required."    Later    o 
i^'ather    Tapis    notified    Father    Sa 
ria  that  Mission  San  Juan  Bautist 
Y'ould     manufacture     fiftv     blanket 
without    delay.    In    addition    to    th 
there    is    a    special    bookkeeping    r 
the  goods  sold  by  retail  and  whoL 
sile     to    the     Habilitado    or     stor^* 
keeper   and   paymaster   of   Monter^ 
through  the  soldiers  of  the  Picsidi    J 
Father  Arroyo  in  his  memorandum 
has   this   heading:    ''Habilitacion    de 
Monterey*'— Year  182.0,  soldiers  and 
Invalids.     Since    their    bills    are    a>- 
most  the  same  as  those  of  the  abova 
majordomes,   I  will   leave  them   oi  t 
is  not  to  worry  my  readers.  Amor  ^ 
the  names  of  the  troops  there  we  ,» 
privates,     corporals,     sergeants     and 
lieutenants,  wlio   figured- in   the  list 


I. 


^adership  escorted  the  beasts  of 
urden  from  mission  to  mission  in 
le  six  missions  attached  to  the 
irisdiction  of  Monterey,  took  sup- 
•ies  of    $8   worth. 

Four  Indian  laborers  of  this  mis- 
-ou  for  the  paymaster,  |4  a  month 
jr  each  laborer. 

Tiie  paymaster   hired   one   carpen- 
:r  and  three  sawers  from  this  mis 
on.   They  left  here  March   6th  and 
ached    Monterey    March    8th.    The 
-rpenter    took    along    with    him    an 
•ze,     a     plane     and     two     chisels 
he    sawers    took    along    with    them 
s^.w    •'abrazadera"    (    a    long    saw 
^ith  the  iron  in  the  center  and  two 
landles    in    both    ends    for    sawinfr 
ng    timbers).    The    contract    would 
St    until    the    latter    part    of    May 
♦amaso   Soto   received   a   loan   of   $2 
hich    will    be    given    back    to    thii: 
iission    on    the    next    24th    of    June 
San    Juan    Bautista's    Day). 

On    the     10th    of    October,    some 
oldiers  of  'cuera*'  and   ten  infantrv 
•oops    passed     by    enroute    to    San 
'rancisco    and    took    from    this   mis 
on  a  big  head  of  cattle,   4  pesos,  ii 
ales    of    flour,    already    made    into 
-ead,    4    pesos    of    quesos    and    te^ 
iddle-backed  horses  as  !ar  as  S.in- 
I   Clara   mission;    half  a   real    (5c; 
^r   league;    each   piece   of    baggage 
8   leagues,    12   pesos  and    4    reales 
This  order  is  to   be  charged   to   th 
aymaster.     The     above     soldier     o 
cuera"    are    those    who    used    tv\ 
^rts   of  arms,   offensive  and   defon- 
ve    and    were    garrisoning    all    the 
issions.         The    defensive    are    th 
'!:iera"  or  leather  jacket  and  shield 
he  first,  whose  form  is  like  that  ot 
coat   without   sleeves,    is   made   c^ 
X  or   seven   thicknesses   of    tanned 
)er  skin.  It  is  impenetinhle  to  th- 
rows of  the  Indians,  because  thev 
^^e    not    discharged    at   close    range- 
^'he    shield    is    made    of    two    thick- 
nesses  of    ox-hide.    It   is    carried    on 
the  left  arm  and  with  it  spears  and 
arrows    are    warded    off,    while    the 
nder  defends  himself  and  his  horse 
In  addition  they  use  a  kind  of  leath 
er  apron,    which   is   fastened    to   the 
pommel    of    the    saddle    and    hangs 

^^"^^v,.""^  ^""^^   ^^^^s-    It   thus   covers 
the  thighs  and  legs  of  the  ricier  anr' 


del    VaUe»   Pstrada.    Manuel    Gomez,    The  r     offcni^^fe     weaooni    ar^T. 
and   E5n»«4Ho  W«re  the  lieutenants-    lanr-A     tZ^Zt^ZT^^°'"'     *'^®     "'« 


and  EsrtiieHHo  w«re  the  lieutenants; 
Pico  and  Vallejo  were  the;  sergeants 
and  the  names  of  corporals  were 
Herrera,  Ramirez,  Nicolas  Albisu, 
Angel  Maria  Castro,  Cota.  Francisr-o 
Suarez,  Alexandro  Rodriguez,  Can- 
uto  Borodna,  Jose  Villa,  Sebastian 
Rodriguez,  Simeon  Castro,  Fernan- 
dez. 

The  names  of  private  soldiers  are 
about  one  hundred  and  whose  Wlis 
were  mostly  for  supplies  for  their 
families,  while  the  bills  of  the  I 
above  mentioned  ofllcers  were  for 
the  support  of  the  soldiers  who 
would  escort  the  drove  of  beasts  of 
burden.  The  highest  promissory  not- 


es  and  largest  ordSrs  came  from  the    thT^^'l    -     ^^""^^J"'    *    *    *    *    (Noti 
habilitado  orthe  Rov^nmentftorZ     ?i'  ?l^.^.!^^^.  ^^^^   »200   for  the  c^is 


habilitado  or  the  government  stores 
keeper  in  Monterey  whose  usuil 
wants  were  one  thousand  pesoF 
yearly.  ^      j  . 

Here  are  some  of  the  itimized  ac^- 
counts  not  contained  in  the  above 
bills.  Six  carpenters  hired  for  five 
days  by  one  of  the  lieutenants  at 
7  pesos  and  4  reales. 

Corporal  Herrera  for  his  infantry 
soldiers,  a  bill  of  meat,  pinole  (cer- 
eal meal),  several  cheese,  flour.  5 
pesos. 

Sergeant  Pico,  a  whole  piece  of 
rawhide,  22  valeas  (undressed  sheep 
^f^^^J    4   varas  of   Jargon   for   back- 


lance,    the    broadsword,    and    a    sort 
of    flintlock    or    musket    which    th^-^y 
carry   securely   fastened    in    its    case. 
They   are    men    of    much    endurance 
and    patience    in     fatigue,    obedient 
resolute,    and    active.    (All    this    waF 
taken    from    Constanco      quoted      by 
Father  z.  Engelhardt,  in  his  Vol.  II 
page  23). 

The  paymaster  of  Monterey  made 
on  Nov.  22,  1820,  the  following  ov- 
der:  60  fanegas  of  corn;  25  *botas*' 
of  tallow  with  203  arrobas,  3  lbs  in 
1  rough  state  in  order  to  pay  the 
custom  house  duties  for  the  goods 
from  Tepic.  Mexico,  carried  bv 
Brigantine    Alcion.    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦     (Note 


cloths  for  his  horseV  beanrch^^sX   foTTe'TabSr'1,f'8%",^''    ' 
etc,   10  pesos  and  2  r^alAa  i"L,i        *^"^^   ^^    ^    Indians 


etc,  10  pesos  and  2  reales. 

Lieutenant   Estudillo,    7    pesos   of 
flour. 

Corporal  of  Ir'antrj-  Ram^pz  and 
the    eight    soldiers   who,    under    hiai 


tom  house  duties  and  received  back 
the  25  "betas"  of  tallow).  *'Bota" 
IS  a  small  leather  wine  bag,  still 
!n  common  use  in  Spain.  As  it  is 
taken  in  the  above  use  of  holding 
tallow.  It  IS  a  liquid  measure,  equal 
to  about  125  gallons. 

i>i^^^^^^  ^^  ^^®  paymaster  on  Feb 
14:     Two     ox-team     driving     imple- 
ments   from    the    arsenal    as    far    as 

f^'rL    ^^''^'  ''l^''  ^^^^^  baggages  as 

far  as   other   mission. 

^Kl'^K^^^  ^'''*  ^^  ^^^^  ^f  '^^ttle  and 
the  balance  will  be  paid   later    The 

paymaster  paid  $36  and  4  reaies 
for  the  labor  of  8  Indians  on  the 
ranch   of  San   Pedro. 

Sergeant  Price  paid  $44  for  the 
services  of  a  servant  in  eleven 
months.  ^*c/ru 

(To   be    continued). 
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History  of  OW   Mission  '  -  'instrument  was  the  first  langugae  of 

San  Juan  Bautista  the  Indians  who  were  attracted  to 
-^  •  jthe  old  padres.     Without  using  their 

(By  Father  ^.  Triana,  in  Hdliister  1^^''^  language  in  the  prea;chiiig  oi  the 
Advance.) 


^ither     P.     Tr 


CHAPTER  VI. 


w,  -^~ ^..^K»^M.^,X..f^         V/J-         UAH 

Gospel,  they  had  neve?  been  Christian 
i2€d  nor  civilized     either.       Some  of 

rr^y,^       .     ,        r^-  •  n  •   .    ,    .      the  pFicsts  succeedcd  iu  speakiug  sev 

The   priests   officially   appointed    to  \aT.oi  i*^r,,v„«  x.   ^  iT  .i.        . 

,.,  .      T^.     .  .^\       ^     .  ®^^^  languages,  but  Father  Arroyo  de 

)  h,s    Mission   smce   Its   foundation   m   13     cue.ta     bore       the     bell       among 

idri/'M  V  t\     "'"'r^'   "^-i^"   t'^^   P^^-«     '«     California.       h! 

rate    A      Snf;  t  ^T''    ''■}^'-^^  preach,  in  13  languages  accord 
rate,   A.     Dulanto,  ^.     Arroyo     de  la   ,•««  ♦«  4.u^  v     i      •     .t..  .  , 

r^^^ofo     D  t:,    V'    t.     .-.  ^r,    r«     .     ^^^  ^^  ^^  books  m  this  parish,  where 

Cuesta,   Roman  F.   L.ibari'K  E    Taois  Ui.   '  ,       • 

R     irnrf„<ni      T     Tvr'  ^  ^  T      *      a  ^^^''^  ^''^  ^^^  ^^^^^  of  the  42  Indian 

B.    j<ortuni,   J.    Moreno,    J.   A.   Anzar.  *wk^«  *u  *  i.  t  ^ 

whr.   «.oo    fK      1     *    E.         -  Z'***^*  tribes  that  belonged  only  to  this  Mis 

who    was    the    last    Franciscan    friar:  Ui^^      -^     i       ^  \^ 

,■  _    --  ****»:sion.     Most     of  them     were     akin  to 


Rev,  J.  Molinier,  F.  Mora,  A.  Ubahk, 
C.    Rubib,    V.    Closa,    and    R.    Triana. 


each  other,     therefore  there     were  2& 
dialects    and    13    different    languages.! 


Those    priests    who    left    their    signa- !  t  ^;  „  i  •       .^^         •  , 

.^  ,  '  ^®t  us  realize  the  michtv  work  done 

tures   m   the  records     of  the     parish   k^'  t^^      r.  \^       t.  ^^s'^^^y  worK  uone 
^^..     ,      .  ^      ■■  '         r       *^****°",by   Rev.   Father  Felipe   Arroyo  d4  la 

aft^r  having  performed     the  priestiy ! p„^«.„  .       ,  ^_.        "l^        /        ? 
„^«  •  X  .,      .  *'  J    cuesta  m     learning  these     language 

services    temporarily    in    the    Mission  >^,,^  .^^     .^.      \       .,       ***^s^^s« 

♦1,     ^    .       .        ^  «  rrom  the     deaf  mute     idiom     and  h^. 

without    having    been     officially     ap- Lo*:^„^^  w  .  ^^""i.    dim  ik. 

.  *  J  .       ,  .  J      ^f    patience  he  went  up  to     a  copiDL^sfc 

pointed  m  charge  ot  the  Mission  were  ^,.^,„   r^.>  ^  ^oi.ipj8c. 

-    -  ot  an   Indian  grammar.     JTscorted  by 


Fathers  F.     Pujol,  A.     Merino,     J.  A. 


3cme  of  the  troops  he  used  to  spenci 


Uria,  P:     Gonzales,     D.     Carranza,  A.   ,^  „*u  *i     t   ^.  .,       ^ 

Quintana,  V.  F.  Sarria,  V.  P.  Oliva   L.  :  "^1^'  "f  \f '^"^  ^"^^^  '''''  ^^'^^^ 

Gil,  J.  Real,  R.  Moreno,  A.  Rekl,     theiel  '^^^^  T?'?       '' /' 

last  Franciscan  friars  in  this  Mission  ^?^'Z  ^  .  ^^  T' 

^mongthe     latter);     J.     Comellas,  T.  I  ""^^_^^,  J^^    ^T    ^^  ^^- 

Mendoz,  A.  Casanova,  D.  Serrano,  M.  i  IZ^  '""^  T  '"    '"°  '^'" 

R«P^p     M  n„^o„       T    T.   •  1      ^    ;  customs  and  languages     and   brought 

Kacea,   M.  Duran,     J.   Pujol     and  J.   .u«^   ^^  .i,^       .     .  ^  , 

^^jgjj  them  to  the  mission.       Later     on  he 

t:.  *u        T^  ,.         A  ,      ,      «  I  succeeded   in   drawing  to   the  missioi 

Father   Felipe   Arryo   de    la   Cuesta  l,v,^c,         *•  *  t   ^.  "  •  "'"^^'""^ 

,.^.^^    ^..-._.,.      .      .,         ,    ,.  *i  those  nations  of  Indians     akin  to  the- 

one   he    conquered     escorted     by   the 

troops.    In  his  memoranda  are  written 

some  words  a^out  the  great  difficulty; 

in  learning  the  languages.     Here  are 

some  of  them:    "Some  sayings  of  the| 

Tulare  language  in  which  I  do  not  im 

prove  because  it. is  too  difficult.    ♦     *' 

The  best  way  is  to  see  and  hear  themj 

talking;   mostly  old   ladies     or  young] 

ones.    ♦     ♦     *    The  perfection  of  th( 

language  can  be  attained  in  colleges] 

if   any.     *     *     ♦     Indians   do    not   un 


devoted    himself      to    the      Indians    of 

San  Juan     from     1808  to     1833     and 

would  have  died  among  them  if  the 

old  mission  in  the     upper     California 

were  not  divided     into  two  *  different 

I  sections,  north  and  south.     Those  in 

the  north  Xvere  given  to  the  Mexican 

I  friars  who  came  later  on  from  Zaci- 

tecas;  the  missions  in  the  south  were 

in  charge  of  Spanish  padres.     So  Rev. 

Father    Felipe    Arroyo    was    destined 

CO    San    Miguel,   leaving -this,  of   San 


jcame  to   San  Juap.  Bautista  in  1808,- 
(e   had   to   foljow   the  custom   of  his 

.  .ge.tting     the     w  ild* 


Juan   Bautista  to  Kev.  Father  A.  An-    V,  ™;„  ,  ,    ^r^^*""    ""    ""^    ""' 

^«,.    i^    1COO       XX7U        t:.  .V.        A  derstand  me  yet  when  I  repeat  their 

zar    in    1833.      When    Fatlier   Arroyo  -       .  ***,«,.  t-"^" 

'^^"'^sayipgs.     ♦     *     ♦This   slanguage'    id 

more;    difficult     than      (the)      Greek, 

♦  V  ♦  ♦  L  will  drop  the  k  in  the  verl 
infinitive  because  I  can't  do  it  uT  th< 
right  >vay,  s^.  it  is  necessary  to  moutJ 
it^  with   a  mighty     strength.     *     ♦ 

How  to 4  eat?     By  opening  the  mout 
and  ^   next   .  by     working     th^  '  t^etfc 

*  •  *  After*  ? having— wrifteh  thl 
idea,  ia;  Tulare  •  language  fre  excl'aime 
to  ^i^^I^':  r"Is  this  'easy  to  be  fe'arn 
e<l.  ,^  Tq^.^.me..  It:  ts  but ''an  *"  arable 
tong]iiiep,,;,)t^  ^i"^- •  *'  I •  have  a  rfe^ire^  t 
take  a  ;r^st,:^-to  go  to  i)"ed,''''I  am 
hungry..  ;♦'?  *:-i  ♦"Oh  myf  '  In  eac 
y79r(J  therei  is  a  doubt.-  What  a  con- 
fusion? .Thi«.Kerb  hiats  no  past 'tense! 
That  ..ijs  .  above,    my  «   coihprehension. 

^kTow,  what  to  do?     I^li  iaSk^    God  for 

•  •    ■  .      .  • 


)redecessQrs     in 

[ndiahs.     He  would  send  some  of  the 

leophites   to  ..the   moii^ntains   with   an 
)ld  organ  in  order     to  attract    them. 

'his  l^^trumeiit  is.  .one  pf  tbe  most  in- 
LerestiHg  relics  of  all  in  the  Mission; 

Lill   greeting     the     tourist    .with   it^ 
md;  •  It  measuires  27  i]\c)i4BS  broad, 
lit  feet -high     a»d  ,1?  ;  inches  ..thick. 

'hi«  iB*  an  iimitatiou  of  &  pipe  organ, 

)n  the  outside  and,  true  plpes«in  the 

....  .1 

Inside.  It  was  mn,d^e  in  London  ii^ 
.735,  with  30  pieces  qi  music, •  the 
lames  of  which  ^ati^  .^  written,  on* -a 
)iece  of  paper,  which  has  beeaitora 
)B,dly  dnd  the  glue  .no  .longer  .b^oMa-. 
)ome   of   the     names     may, v  still  bev 


iphered  and  include:  ".W^ite  Cock- i^^^^^^?^'  ^^^  to  be  disheartened.  I 
Lde,-  Mrs:  m:  Lasod's  "Copenhagen  !  ^^P^  ^^^^"  ^"^^^^^  in  learning  these 
iueen,''  waltz,  "Hungarian  La  Poui^;/ j^^^^^^^es,  though  it  costs'  me  bloody 

t*Money  Musk,"   "Go     to  the     Devil,*' j  ^®^^^*"  *  • 

"Spanish  Waltz,"  '*Lady  Campbeirs^'  In  the  census  of  Cuccunu  nation,  he 
leei'*  and  "Fandango."  The  titles  of  says:  "Through'  this  nation  are 
'lie  others  are  very  hard  to  make  coming  nov/  some  gentiles  with  a 
)Ut.  Afterwards  these  records  were  very  distinct  tongue.  With  it  there 
•eplaced  for  some  religlou.«  pieces  are  13  utterly  different  languages  in 
^Mt  were  used  in  the  church  as  Mr.   these    tribes."     After 'having   learnea 

cheverria  says.  The  mu£«ic  of  this  the  language  of  a  tribe,  he  taught  the 
land  organ  cculd  be  perf.ormed  with  religious  tenerto  *to  the  Indians  of 
.11  ex|ressions '  thrcush  4G  tin  pipes  this'  tribe -and  when  they  became 
tnd  in  wooden 
:v'ay  of  six  stops. 
he-  sound  cccicr 

'eYdy  nowad? 
maze   aU   v:s  t 
Ml  rc" 


onanism 


nos     all  Minder    the  Cjatholics,  they  were  availed  to  brins 

irning.a  handle  ti   the   mission     the     Indians     living 

"  '"tho'iil.  .8Jiy  < way  in   the  mountains.     Those  visi- 

*'  '  '  ^-  "^bo  (\^  T^r*  v»oiio^ro  in  i\ie  ability 

to    I'^arn    so 
,  .  know   that 

b  it  few  words  to  explain 


their  ideas.  They  had  no  cirilizatio 
and  were  satisfied  with  the  corpora 
heeds.  Nevertheless  Rev.  Fathe 
Arroyo  deserves  an  everlastlnr 
oulogium  because  he  had  no  booK 
o-  learn  the  Indian  languages 
(To  be  continued.) 
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Compiled  and  Written  by  Rev.  Father  P.  Tiiana,  and 

Published  in  the  Hollister  Advance 


CHAPTER    XV. 

Father  Felipe  Arroyo  states  in  hi 
memorandum     the    goods    furnishe 
to   the   Spanish   and    Mexican   troop 
of     Monterey     and      San      Franciso 
whose   bills   are   an   outcome   of   th 
IndirwU^s  education.   The  accounts  o 
the    above    chapter    and    the    bills 
w^ill  sptak  of  at  present  are  the  be£ 
indication     of    the    activity    of    th 
Indians    in    the    workshops    of    thi: 
mission;    in   the   fields   and   in   tend^ 
ing  of  the  flocks.  '^On  January  2utH 
and    February    8th,    1815,    the    tern 
porary  governor,  Jose  Arguollo  call 
ed   the  attention   of  the   commisari. 
prefector    to    the    destitution    of    thi. 
troops    lit    Monterey   and    San    Fran 
Cisco,   and  appealed   to   him   to   hav. 
the  missions  furnish  flour  ard  blan 
kets  for  the  soldiers  and   their  fam 
ilies.    Father   V.   de  Sarria   who   wa: 
this  commisario  profector,   in  a  ci] 
cular    dated    San    Carlos,    Februai 
iSth,   applied   to   the   fathers  of   th 
Monterey    jurisdiction,    asking    then 
13      provide      what      their      missioL 
might     spare.*' — Father     Z.     Enge' 
hardt. 

Father   F.   Arroyo   quite   willing! 
assented   and    replied    to   tliis    cir<*i 
iar  saying   "Mission   San   Juan   Bai 
tista   will  ^ive-  three   hundred   arro- 
has  of  flour  (7500  pounds),  and  wi 
continue    to    furnish    the    garment 
and    weapons    required."    Later    o 
i<'ather    Tapis    notified    Father    Sa 
lia  that  Mission  San  Juan  Bautist 
v'ould     manufacture     fiftv     blanl'e^ 
without    delay.    In    addition    to    th 
there    is    a    special    bookkeeping    r 
the  goods  sold  by  retail  and  whoL 
s-i.le     to     the     Habilitado     or    stor^' 
keeper   and    paymaster   of   Montert 
through  the  soldiers  of  the  Prcsidiv  J 
Father   Arroyo   in   his   memoianduin 
has    this   heading:    "Habilitacion    de 
Monterey"— Year  1820,  soldiers  and 
invalids.     Since    their    bills    are    al- 
most the  same  as  those  of  the  abov3 
majordomes,   I  will   leave   them   oi  t 
Is  not  to  worry  my  readers.   .\mor  ^ 
the  names  of  the  troops  there  we  /v2 
privates,     corporals,     sergeants     and 
lieutenants,   who   figured   in   the   lii:t 
of     customers     of     this     missiou,     in 
spite  of  living  in  Monterey.   Antonip 
del    Valle.    Estrada,    Manuel    Goniez, 
and   EstiidiHo   were   the  lieutenants; 
Pico  and  Vallejo  were  the.  sergeants 
and    the    names    of    corporals    were 
Herrera,     Ramirez,     Nicolas     Albisu, 
AngeJ  Maria  Castro.   Cota,   Francis.-o 
Suarez,    Alexandro    Rodriguez,    Can- 
uto    Borodna,    Jose    Villa,    Sebastian 
Rodriguez,    Simeon    Castro,    Fernan- 
dez. 

The  names  of  private  soldiers  are 
about  one   hundred   and   whose  bills 
v/ere    mostly   for    supplies    for    their 
families,     while     the     bills     of     the  I 
above    mentioned    oflicers    were    for 
the     support     of     the    soldiers     who 
would  escort  the  drove  of  beasts  ot 
burden.  The  highest  promissory  not- 
es and  largest  orders  came  from  the 
habihtado  or  the  government  stor.> 
keeper     In     Monterey     whose     usuil 
wants     were     one     thousand     pesos 
yearly. 

Here  are  some  of  the  itimized  ac- 
counts not  contained  in  the  above 
bills.  Six  carpenters  hired  for  five 
days  by  one  of  the  lieutenants  at 
7  pesos  and   4  reales. 

Corporal  Herrera  for  his  infantry 
soldiers,  a  bill  of  meat,  pinole  (cer- 
eal meal),  several  cheese,  flour  5 
pesos. 

Sergeant  Pico,  a  whole  piece  of 
rawhide,  22  valeas  (undressed  sheep 

i?J  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  jargon  for  back- j 
c.oths  for  his  horses,  beans,  oheesa,  ( 
etc,   10  pesos  and  2  reales. 

Lieutenant  Estudillo,  7  pesos  of 
flour. 

Corporal  or*  Ir'antry  Ram-pz  and 
the    eight    soldiers    who,    under    his  I 


^adeiship  escorted  the  beasts  of 
aiden  from  mission  to  mission  in 
le  six  missions  attached  to  the 
insdiction  of  Monterey,  took  sup- 
'Jes  of    $8   worth. 

Four  Indian  laborers  of  this  mis- 
on  for  the  paymaster,  |4  a  month 
n-  each  laborer. 

The  paymaster   hired   one   carpen- 
r  and   three  sawers  from  this  mis 
on.   They  left  here  March   Oth   and 
ached    Monterey    March     8th.    The 
•-rpenter    took    along    with    him    an 
ize,     a     plane     and     two     chisels 
he    sawers    took    along    with    thein 
/5^.w    "abrazadera"    (    a    long    saw 
i^ith  the  iron  in  the  center  and  two 
landles    in    both    ends    for    sawin^ 
ng    timbers ).    The    contract    would 
St    until    the    latter    part    oi    May 
♦amaso  Soto  received  a  loan  of  $2 
hich    will    be    given    back    to    thii: 
iission    on    the    next    24th    of    June 
San    Juan    Bautista's    Day). 

On    the     10th     of    October,     some 
oldiers  of  'cuera"  and   ten  infantrv 
•oops    passed     by    enroute     to    San 
'rancisco    and    took    from    thJH    mis 
on  a  big  head  of  cattle,   4  pesos,  i: 
ales    of    flour,    already    made    into 
-ead,    4    pesos    of    quesos    and    tp' 
iddle-backed  horses  as  far  as  San- 
I   Clara    mission;    half  a    real    (5c; 
^r   league;    each   piece   of   baggage. 
8    leagues,    12    pesos   and    4    reales 
This  order   is  to   be  charged   to   th 
aymaster.     The     above     soldier     o' 
cuera"    are    those    who    used    tv\ 
:>rts   of   arms,    offensive   and    defc-n- 
ve    and    were    garrisoning    all    the 
issions.         The    defensive    are    th 
'!:iera"  or  leather  jacket  and  shield 
he  first,  whose  form  is  like  that  ot 
coat  without  sleeves,   is   made   c* 
X   or   seven    thicknesses    of    tanned 
)er  skin.  It  is  impenetinble  to  th 
rows  of  the  Indians,  because  thev 
e    not    discharged    at   close    range' 
^'he    shield    is    made    of    two    thick 
nesses    of    ox-hide.    It    is    carried    on 
the  left  arm  and  with  it  spears  and 
arrows    are    warded    off,    while    thc^ 
•ider  defends  himself  and  his  horse 
In  addition  they  use  a  kind  of  leat>^ 
er   apron,    whfch   is   fastened    to   the 
pommel    of    the    saddle    and    hangs 

f^'^^u^'i  ^""^^   ^'^^^'   It   thus  covers 
the  thighs  and  legs  of  the  ricer  an^' 
prevents    them    from    suffering    haim 
while    running    through     the    woods 
J  .fieir     offensive      weapons      are      tiie 
lance,    the    broadsword,    and    a    sort 
of    flintlock    or    musket    which    th--y 
carry   securely   fastened    in    its    case 
They    are    men    of    much    endurance 
and    patience    in    fatigue,    obedient 
resoUite.    and    active.    (All    this    war 
taken    from    Constanco      quoted      by 
Father  z.  Engelhardt,  in  his  Vol.  U 
page  23).  ^ 

The  paymaster  of  Monterey  mide 
on  Nov.   22,   1820,  the  following  o^- 
der:   60  fanegas  of  corn;    25  **botas" 
of  tallow  with  203  arrobas,  3  lbs    in 
i    rough    state   in   order   to    pay   the 
custom    house   duties   for   the   goods 
from      Tepic,      Mexico,      carried      bv 
Brigantine    Alcion.    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦     (Note 
this  mission  paid   $200   for  the  cus- 
tom  house  duties  and  received  back 
the    2o    "botas"    of   tallow).    **Bota" 
;s    a    small    leather    wine    bag,    still 
!n    common    use    in    Spain.    As    it   is 
taken   in    the   above    use   of    holding 
raiiow.  It  is  a  liquid  measure,  equal 
to  about   125   gallons. 

1.*^^^^^^^^  ^^  the  paymaster  on  Feb 
14:    -Two     ox-team     driving     imple- 
ments   from    the    arsenal    as    far    as 
banta  Clara:   also  three  baggages  as 
far  as  other  mission. 

r.r.h'^^ll''^.''^  ^^^°  Manuel  Gomez 
pnid  $60  for  20  head  of  cattle  and 
the   balance   will   be  paid   later.   The 

for  the  labor  of  8  Indians  on  th^ 
ranch   of  San   Pedro 

Sergeant    Price   paid    $4  4    for   the 

(To    be    continued). 
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History  of  Old  Mission 

At  San  Juan  Bautista 


(By   FATHER   P.    TRIANA) 


were 


was    no 


Continuation    of    Chapter    XVI 

Slaughtering       of       cattle — Cattle 

slaughtered    in    herds.    There 

market    for    th     meat,     as 

this   was   considered   worthless.    The 

beasts    were    lassoed,     thrown,    and 

killed;     its    hide    was    stripped    and 

peggd     upon     the     ground     to     dry. 

There    were    no    vessels    to    contain 

the  tallow,  and  this  was  run  into 
great  pits  dug  for  that  purpose  to 
be  spaded  out  again,  and  shipped 
with  the  hides  to  market.  Whites 
and  natives  alike  reveled  in  gore, 
and  vied  with  each  other  in  des- 
truction. So  many  cattle  were  there 
to  kill  it  seemed  as  though  thia 
proTitable  and  pleasant  work  must 
last  forever.  The  white  settlers  were 
especially  pleased  with  the  turn  of 
affairs,  and  many  of  them  did  not 
scruple  unceremoniously  to  appro- 
priate large  herds  of  young  cattle 
wherewith    to    stock    their    ranches. 

To  credit  all  this  Senor  Echever- 
ria,  one  of  the  oldest  pioneers,  told 
me  that  it  was  usual  in  those  days 
to  go  hunting  wild  cattle  that  were 
never  branded,  though  they  were 
littered    by   branded    cows. 

Account  of  the  heads  of  meat 
cattle  slaughtered  in  1820. 

"Botas»*  of  tallow  and  ^'botas"  of 
lard.    125   gallons  in  each  **bota.'* 

June  3,  62  head;  18  botas — 2,- 
250  gallons  tallow;  10  botas — 1,- 
250   gallons  of   lard. 


196  that  were  sent  to  the  attorney 
general    of    Tepic    through    Sergeant 
Vallejo    for    th    same    purpose.      i: 
botas    of    tallow    were    paid    to    Doi 
Anonio    Sertaje    for    having   brought 
these  articles  in   his   merchant   boat 
"Alcion."  On  the  Fourth  of  July,  3 
botas   of   tallow   were   sent   to   Mon- 
terey, ordered  by  the  merchant  Wil-] 
liam  Harnel  and  some  other  English- 
men. In  this  comment  there  are  the 
names    of    several     merchants    who 
would  order  from  this  mission  hides 
and     tallow     besides     those    already 
mentioned.  In  September  of  the  same 
year   there   were   made   in   the   mis- 
sion   of    San    Juan    Bautista,     3149 
wicks  for  candles  destined  for  home 
purposes,    and    3132    candles    to    be 
used    in    the    church.    More    candles^ 
were  made  than  wicks,  because,  ac- 
cording  to    the    book    keeping   ther» 
were  made  in  September,  2669  cand- 
les for  the  church  services  and  2204 
for  household  usage.  On  the  2  2d  of 
Jan.,     1824,     Father    F..    Arroyo     of 
this   mission  paid   to  the  paymaster 
on  Monterey  through  Norberto  Mar- 
tinez,   one    of    th    soldiers,    $287    as 
tariff  duties  for  the  cattle  slaughter- 
ed in  San  Juan  Bautista  in  the  year 
1824,   one  reale  for  each  head.  Let 
us  see  the  rate  of  taxes  imposed  up- 
on this  and  all  missions  and  the  rea- 
son ^hy  this   burden   befell.   I   will 
quote    Father    Z.    Engelhardt,    who 
treats  this  matter   fully  la  his  Vol. 
Ill,    page    138    and    139:    Pablo  JTi- 
cente  de  Sola  last  governor  of  iJoth 


June  9,  51  head  of  cattle,   16  bo-,   ^^^i^^^^^^s  under  Spanish' rule,  who 


the  fathers  had  to  pay  duty  on  im- 
ports and  exports. 

The    poor    fathers    had    to   contri- 
bute one-half  of  the  produce  which 
they  sold,  and  to  accept  drafts  with 
which  the  presidios  or  the  paymast- 
ers    could     purchase     nothing     and 
which    already   amounted    to    nearly 
half  a  million  dollars,  with  no  pros-j 
pects  of  ever  receiving  a  penny;  and 
of   the    other   half   they   should    pay] 
taxes     and     duties.     Governor     Sola! 
wanted  these  taxes  to  be  permanent 
in    the    future,    wherefore    he   wrote  I 
to  the  viceroy  in  Mexico  City  "that 
inasmuch  as  in  this  territory  under 
my   charge    there    is    to    the    present 
day  no   tax   imposed   upon   the   mis- 
sions   and    the    asistencia    of    29,496] 
Indians    of    both    sexes,    with    whom 
the  religious  cultivate  the  soil,  raise 
live    stock,     and     weave     cloth     by 
means  of  which  the  missionaries  andl 
their   neophites  support  themselves, 
and   supply   the   troops  with   proviso 
ions  and  other  things.  ♦  ♦  •  i  have] 
waited    until    I    receive    instructionsl 
from  your  excellency  as  to  whether) 
or    not    these    contributions    should) 
be  levied,  that  they  shall  pay  duties.( 
*    *    ♦   Though  it  is  true  that  the: 
have    so    far    furnished    supplies    t< 
the  value  of  about  $400,000.**  Wheni 
Sola's  communication  reached  Mexi4 
CO,  the  viceroy  had  been  supplanted^ 
by    a    regency    which    had    declared! 
Mexico  independent  of  Spain.  Taxes 
had   been  paid  since  and  now  days 
this   mission   of   San   Juan   Bautista 
has    to    pay    them    to    this    town    of 
San  Juan  and  to  San  Benito  county, 
over    $110    every    year,    and    would 
to  God  that  these  taxes  will  not  in-i 
crease  in  the  future.  One  of  the  best 
magnets  to   draw  thousands  of  vis- 
itors  to   this   state   of   California,   isl 
the    missions.    Though    this    missioi 
of  San  Juan  Bautista  is  not  the  old- 
est,   it    is    out    of    question    that    i1 
is   the   most  interesting   because   th< 
church   building   is   the   largest  am 
its  museum  is  the  richest  of  all  ii 
relics,    and    there    are    many    moi^i 
ronmg  tn  gf^f^  hl^re  than  in  any  oth- 
,rr  *^   <~  ililiii  III  1     I  lliiiiiniiin     I  i    1     , 

TsTs^'come^  cir^y ' yegy   to^lWB^^iiie   il 

side    of    this    museum,    and    a    goo< 
many  more  pass  by  in  front  of  th< 


tas — 2,000   gallons  of  tallow;    8   bo- 
tas— 1,000    galldns   of   lard. 

June  17,  55  head  of  cattle;  14 
botas — 1,750  gallons  of  tallow;  7 
botas — 875  gallons  of  lard. 

June  23,  33  head  of  cattle;  6  bo- 
tas— 750  gallons  of  tallow;  3  1-2 
botas — 437    1-2    gallons   of   lard. 

July  1,  51  head  of  cattle;  14  bo- 
tas— 1,750  gallons  of  tallow;  8  go- 
tas — 1,000   gallons  of  lard. 

July  8,  35  head  of  cattle;  8  bo- 
tas—1,000  gallons  of  tallow;  4  1-2 
botas — 562    1-2    gallons   of   lard. 

July  15,  58  head  of  cattle;  14 
botas — 1,750  gallons  of  tallow;  8 
botas — 1,000    gallons   of    lard. 

July  22,  50  head  of  cattle;    10  bo-  , 
tas— 1,250    gallons  of   tallow;    5   bo- 
tas— 625    gallons    of    lard. 

July  29,  5  4  head  of  cattle;  13  bo- 
tas— 1,625  gallons  of  tallow;  6  bo- 
tas— 750    gallons   of   lard. 

August  5,  59  head  of  cattle;  11 
botas — 1,375  gallons  of  tallow;  6 
botas — 750  gallons  of  lard. 

August  12,  44  head  of  cattle;  10 
botas — 1,250  gallons;  of  tallow;  4 
botas — 500  gallons  of  lard. 

July  19,  40  head  of  cattle;  8  bo- 
tas— 1,000  gallons  of  tallow;  3  bo- 
tas— 375    gallons    of    lard. 

July  26,  55  head  of  cattle;   8  bo- 
tas— 1,000   gallons  of  tallow;    4   bo- 
tas— 500    gallons   of   lard. 
Total    head    of    cattle — 647. 
Total    tallow — 150    botas — 18,750 
gallons. 

Total  lard — 77  botas — 9,188  gal- 
lons. 

By  this  bookkeeping  of  the  mis- 
sion we  can  see  how  short  .1  was  in 
stating  that  seven  beeves  were  roast- 
ed every  day  to  feed  the  Indians 
in  San  Juan  Bautista  The  book- 
keeper comments  that  100  botas 
were  forwarded  to  Don  Juan  Malar- 
in,  captain  and  master  of  his  mer- 
chant ship  ''Senoriano,*'  and  also 
33  bundles  of  hides,  six  in  each 
bundle.  The  total  of  cattle  slaught- 
ered in  the  whole  year  of  1818  were 
2603,  more  than  seven  every  day. 
Besides  these  there  were  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  that  di^ 
ing  branded. 

Twenty-six    botas    of    tallow    wor 
freighted  to  the  paymaster  of  Mon- 
terey for  the  freightage  of  the  goods 

that    came    from    Guadalajara    andH  cloister.  Most  of  the  Eiastern  peopl 
Tepic,    Mexico,    in    addition    to    they  at   seeing   the   beautiful   building   o 

[this  church,  exclaim  with  ever: 
mark  of  pity  in  their  faces:  **l8n^1 
that  a  shame  to  let  this  great  build^ 
ing  go  to  pieces!  What  would  tkii 
town?  What  would  this  county' 
What  would  this  state  do  if  they  lej 
this  mission  go  to  ruin!"  Up  to  to) 
day  I  did  not  dare  to  answer  th< 
truth.  This  truth  is  too  bitter  to  b< 
tasted  by  a  stranger,  because  th< 
real  answer  should  be  ^his:  "Instei 
of  being  helped  by  this  town,  in< 
stead  of  being  helped  by  this  coui 
ty,  I  have  to  pay  taxes  to  thei 
both.  I  have  ,to  .pax  for  even  th< 
water  wherewith  I  try  to  beautifyl 
the  old  garden  and  make  it  more  in- 
teresting to  the  thousands  of  tour- 
ists that  come  to  this  county."  This 
advertisement  to  the  town  and  to 
this  county,  I  mean  the  Mission  of 
San  Juan  Bautista  is  very  expen- 
sive to  me  while  the  profit  is  to 
the  town  itself  and  to  the  county  of 
San  Benito,  more  than  to  me,  who 
have  to  keep  everything  clean  and 
earn  hardly  the  25c  fees  for  .the  en- 
trance by  lecturing  and  answering 
questions  of  the  visitors.  It  takes  me 
from  40  to  50  minutes  each  trip,  to| 
explain  everything  and  gain  that 
25c  from  each  tourist. 

(To  be  continued. ) 
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Dl^anati^e 


C^reat  /fistorical  Value  translated  From  a  ^ 


the  y^ rehires  of  Santa  Clara  Wssion 


A  document  of  high  historical  value  has  been  found  in  the  archives  of 
Santa  Clara  Mission  in  a  volume  of  old  manuscripts  and  papers  compiled 
b}^  Father  Viader.    It  describes  a  voyage  made  b})  Father  Riobo  to  the 
lands  north  of  Monterey^  and  San  Francisco  for  the  purfiose  of  extending 
the  missions  to  nerv  fields.    Father  Ripbo  ivas  a  chaplain  on  a  Spanish 
rvarship  thai  ventured  into  the  then  unknoivn  seas  of  the  North  Pacific. 
For  one  hundred  and  ten  years  the  narrative  has  Iain  untranslated  at  the 
mission.    One  of  the  professors  at  the  University  of  Santa  Clara  has  put 
it  into  English  and  given  it  to  the  public.   Its  first  publication  was  made  in 
the  San  Jose  Nervs   by  permission   of  Father    Thornton,   president   of 
the  university,  who  is  interested  in  the  task  of  tracing  the  early  history  of 
Santa  Clara,  and  who  has  co-operated  with  the  author  of  **lVhen  San 
Jose  Was  Young,** 
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Photograph  of  the  home  of  the  padres  as  it  appeared  when  the  Americans  came  to  California,  and  as  it  remained  until  it  was  restored  and 

changed  by  the  encroachment  of  the  city. 
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An  account  of  the  voyage  made  by  Father  John  Riobo, 
as  chaplain  of  His  Majesty's  frigates  La  Princesa  and  La 
Favorita  to  discover  new  lands  and  seas  north  of  the  set- 
tlements of  the  ports  of  Monterey  and  of  our  Father,  San 
Francisco,  whose  missions  are  in  charge  of  the  Apostolic 
Missionaries   of  the   College   of   San   Francisco   of   Mexico. 


IN  THE  frigate  called  the  Princesa,  Naval  Lieutenant  Don  Ignatius 
Arteaga  of  the  royal  armada  went  as  commandant  of  the  expedi- 
tion,   Lieutenant   Don   Fernando    Quiros   y   Miranda    of   the    royal 
armada  being  second  in  command. 

The  captain  of  the  other  frigate,  the  Favorita,  was  a  lieutenant 
of  the  same  rank,  Don  Juan  Francis  de  la  Bodega  y  Cuadra.  This 
last  ship  carried  107  men  on  the  roll  and  supplies  for  fifteen  months, 
and  the  Princesa  a  crew  of  98  men  with  food  for  thirteen  months. 
Both  of  them  had  a   supply  of  water  for  seven  months. 

On  the  eleventh  of  February,  1779,  we  left  the  port  of  San  Bias 
at  about  midnight,  sailing  to  windward  and  casting  anchor  near  the 
coast  with  light  land  breezes.  On  the  twenty-fifth  we  decided  to 
depart  southward  from  Maria's  islands,  imable,  a3  we  were,  to  make 
headway  toward  the  north.  On  the  twenty-sixth  wc  doubled  the 
islands,  and  we  still  had  winds  from  the  fourth  quarter  blowing  from 
the  northwest.  We  lost  always  in  latitude  until  the  fifth  of  March. 
The  winds  then  began  to  vary  from  north  to  northwest.  We  had 
reached  at  that  time  19  degrees,  47  minutes,  north  latitude,  and  8 
degrees,  21  minutes  west  of  the  meridian  of  San  Bias.  (Note  that 
the  meridian  is  taken  from  San  Bias.  This  will  account  for  the 
longitude  in  the  narrative. — Translator's  note.) 

With  winds  blowing  in  the  same  direction  wc  crossed  the  tropic 
on  the  seventeenth  of  March. 


journey  north  of  the  59th  degree.  The  shore  is  high  above  the  sea 
level  and  entirely  covered  with  snow  down  to  the  sea.  We  distin- 
guished some  very  high  mountains  which  rose  above  the  clouds,  par- 
ticularly one,  which  can  coiripete  with  the  most  famous  peaks  known 
anywhere. 

On  the  17th  of  July  we  were  able  to  see  Cape  St.  Elias,  situated 
in  the  60th  degree  of  latitude  and  the  4^d  degree  of  longitude,  a  posi- 
tion very  different  from  the  one  it  h.is  on  the  Russian  map.  We 
» saw  also  the  island  immediately  opposite,  and  to  which  the  command- 
ant gave  the  name  of  Carmel  because  it  was  discovered  on  the  day- 
dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel.  .(Probably  Middleton  Island.— 
Translator's  note.)  } 

The  winds  were  moderate  and  it  took  us  till  the  21st  to  cross  the 
large  bay  which  forms  a  coast  in  that  place. 

On  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  July,  having  mounted  to  the  quarter- 
deck; as  I  was  about  to  sit  down  on  the  so-called  patience  bench  I 
fainted  and  remained  senseless  for  some  time.  The  comrnandant  and 
the  surgeon  hurried  to  my  assistance,  and  with  the  remedies  given  by 
them  I  entirely  recovered.  Perhaps  it  was  an  effect,  of  sleeplessness, 
because  for  ten  days  I  was  not  able  to  close  my  eyes. 

On  the  21  St  of  the  same  month  we  arrived  at  a  large  harbor  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  passage  we  wenc  seeking.  We  called  it  St. 
James  the  Apostle  because  at  that  time  we  were  celebrating  the  novena 
of  the  saint,  and  also  because,  as  the  patron  of  Spain,  he  should  be 
also  the  patron  of  the  last  land  belonging  to  Spain.  Wc  took  posses- 
sion of  this  harbor  in  the  name  of  the  king.  It  is  situated  in  60  de- 
grees 13  minutes  north  latitude  and  45  degrees  30  minutes  longitude. 
(This  was  probably  Prince  William's  Sound.— Translator's  note.) 

The  island  which  lies  in  that  harbor  we  called  St.  Mary  Magdalen. 
Our  first  mate,  with  the  rank  of  ensign  of  the  frigate,  and  the  second 
officer,  sailed  in  a  boat  to  find  if  there  was  any  passage  in  the  north- 
erly direction  towaisj.  the  west  of  the  island  in  the  direction  of  the 
coast.  They  came  back  announcing  that  the  coast  ran  from  the  south 
as  a  prolongation  from  the  Cape  of  St.  Eliai  with  very  high  lands 
covered  with  snow. 


desirous  of  obtaining  iron,  so  much  so  that  when  they  sec  a  piece 
of  barrel  hoop  they  care  no  longer  for  glass  beads,  mirrors,  rings 
or  anything  else  presented  to  them. 

Among  these  Indians  three  shades  of  color  arc  found;  some  in 
complexion  and  features  much  resemble  Europeans;  others  have 
more  the  appearance  of  Indians,  especially  in  hair,  features  and  color; 
others,  again,  are  jtist   Indians  like  the  rest  fotmd  in  America. 

I  sang  a  mass  of  thanksgiving  ashore  on  Ascension  Day,  and  some 
Indians  attended.     On  this  occasion  I  preached  a  short  sermon.     In 


This  man  was  advised  to  go,  but  to  make  good  his  escape  and  to 
cuter  our  boat  at   the   first  opportunity.  ^ 

The  Indians,  however,  were  very  shrewd,  and,  noticing  that  their 
old  man  was  not  coming  back,  and  that  the  pilot's  mate  was  very 
eager  to  leave  them  and  get  into  our  boat,  they  seized  him  by  force 
and  tried  to  head  their  canoes  for  the  shore. 

In  order  to  scare  them  three  or  four  musket  shots  were  fired, 
and  at  the  same  instant  the  Favorita  began  to  shoot.  Being  afraid, 
the  natives  began  to  row  very  rapidly,  but  their  canoc9_collul£d_^and 


WE  DECIDED  on  account  of  this  report  to  follow  the  coast  in 
ordtr  to  see  whether  the  passage  could  be  found  farther  north. 
We  treated  with  Indians  who  met  us  three  miles  out  at  sea  in 
several  canoes  of  a  very  peculiar  construction.  These  canoes  are  made 
with  curved  forms  covered  with  a  strong  skin,  very  well  and  tightly 
sewn.  They  have  only  one  or  two  holes,  like  the  mouth  of  an  earthen 
jar,  and  in  each  an  Indian  takes  his  place.  When  the  two  occupants 
are  in  their  seats,  the  canoes  arc  so  tightly  closed  that  it  is  impossible 
even  in  a  rough  sea  for  anything  inside  to  get  wet. 

At  first  sight  in  the  distance  we  thought  that  there  were  many 
Indians  approaching,  but  as  they  came  closer  we  saw  that  there  were 
only  six.  They  are  much  fairer  of  complexion  than  those  at  Buca- 
reli,  and  much  more  curious.    They  wear  a  kind  of  short  jacket  made 
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A  docnment  of  high  historical  value  ha$  been  found  in  the  archives  of 

Santa  Clara  Mission  in  a  volume  of  old  manuscripts  dnd  papers  compiled 

fcj  Father  Viader.   It  describes  a  vo^ge  made  fcp  Father  Riobo  to  the 

lands  north  of  Montere^pnii  San  Fr^wco  for  the  puriiose  of  extending 

Ifie  missions  to  neVf  fields,    Faihkr  PSik^o  tdus  a  chaplain  on  a  Spanish 

warship  iiM  yM0^  kdo  the  iheti^f^nown  seas  of  the  North  Pacific. 

fir  oiie  htmSra  anJ  ten  jitsori^^^  has  Iain  untranslated  at  the 

mission.    One  of  the  professors  at  the  Univemtv  of  Santa  Clara  has  put 

it  into  English  and  given  it  to  the  public  Its  first  publication  tvas  made  in 

the  San  Jose  Netvs  bjf  permission  of  Father   Thornton,   president  of 

the  university,  who  is  interested  in  the  t^k  of  tracing  the  early  history  of 

Santa  Clara,  and  who  has  co-operatei^  with  the  author  of  *'When  San 

Jose  Was  Young.**  | 
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Photograph  of  the  home  of  the  padres  as  it  appeared  when  the  Americans  came  to  California,  and  as  it  remained  until  it  was  restored  and 

changed  by  the  encroachment  of  the  city. 
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An  account  of  the  voyage  n^de  by  Father  John  Riobo, 
as  chaplain  of  His  Majesty's  frigates  La  Princesa  and  La 
Favor ita  to  discover  new  lands:  and  seas  north  of  the  set- 
tlements of  the  ports  of  Monterey  and  of  our  Father,  San 
Francisco,  whose  missions  are  in  charge  of  the  Apostolic 
Missionaries  of  the   College  of  San   Francisco  of  Mexico. 

IN  THE  frigate  called  the  Princesa,  Naval  Lieutenant  Don  Ignatius 
Arteaga  of  the  royal  armada  went  as  commandant  of  the  expedi- 
tion, Lieutenant  Don  Fernando  Quiros  y  Miranda  of  the  royal 
armada  being  second  in  command. 

The  captain  of  the  other  frigate,  the  Favorita,  was  a  lieutenant 
of  the  same  rank,  Don  Juan  Francis  de  la  Bodega  y  Cuadra.  This 
last  ship  carried  107  men  on  the  roll  and  supplies  for  fifteen  months, 
and  the  Princesa  a  crew  of  98  men  with  food  for  thirteen  months. 
Both  of  them  had  a  supply  of  water  for  seven  months. 

On  the  eleventh  of  February,  1779,  we  left  the  port  of  San  Bias 
at  about  midnight,  sailing  to  windward  and  casting  anchor  near  the 
coast  with  light  land  breezes.  On  the  twenty-fifth  we  decided  to 
depart  southward  from  Maria's  islands,  unable,  a$  we  were,  to  make 
hieadway  toward  the  north.  On  the  twenty-sixth  wc  doubled  the 
islands,  and  we  still  had  winds  from  the  fourth  quarter  blowing  from 
the  northwest.  We  lost  always  in  latitude  until  the  fifth  of  March. 
The  winds  then  began  to  vary  from  north  to  northwest.  We  had 
reached  at  that  time  19  degrees,  47  minutes,  north  latitude,  and  8 
degrees,  21  minutes  west  of  the  meridian  of  San  Bias.  (Note  that 
the  meridian  is  taken  from  San  Bias.  This  will  account  for  the 
longitude  in  the  narrative. — Translator's  note.) 

With  winds  blowing  in  the  same  direction  we  crossed  the  tropic 
on  the  seventeenth  of  March. 
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desirous  of  obtaining  iron,  so  much  so  that  when  they  see  a  piece 
of  barrel  hoop  they  care  no  longer  for -glass  beads,  mirrors,  rings 
or  anything  else  presented  to  them. 

Among  these  Indians  three  shades  of  color  are  found;  some  in 
complexion  and  features  much  resemble  Europeans;  others  have 
more  the  appearance  of  Indians,  especially  in  hair,  features  and  color; 
others,  again,  are  just  Indians  like  the  rest  found  in  America. 

I  sang  a  mass  of  thanksgiving  ashore  on  Ascension  Day,  and  some 
Indians  a:ttended.     On  this  occasion  I   preached  a  short  sermon.     In 


'diis  man  was  advised  to  go,  but  to  make  good  his  escape  and  to 
enter  our  boat  at  the  first  opportunity.  ^       .  . 

The  Indians,  however,  were  very  shrewd,  and,  noticing  that  their 
old  man  was  not  coming  back,  and  that  the  pilot's  mate  was  very 
eager  to  leave  them  and  get  into  our  boat,  they  seized  him  by  force 
and  tried  to  head  their  canoes  for  the  shore. 

In  order  to  scare  them  three  or  four  musket  shots  were  fired, 
and  at  the  same  instant  the  Favorita  began  to  shoot.  Being  afraid, 
the  natives  began  to  row  very  rapidly,  but  their  canoes  collided  and^ 


journey  north  of  the  59th  degree.  The  shore  is  high  above  the  sea 
level  and  entirely  covered  with  snow  down  to  the  sea.  We  distin- 
guished some  very  high  mountains  which  rose  above  the  clouds,  par- 
ticularly one,  which  can  conipete  with  the  most  famous  peaks  known 
anywhere. 

On  the  17th  of  July  we  were  able  t6  sec  Cape  St,  EUas,  situated 
in, the  60th  jdegre^  of  latitude  and  the  4^^  d<^re«  of  lox^gitv|.4*i  f  jM»»i- 
tiotj^  very  4if^crent  Irom  the  one  it  hsw  0n{Ai*tlR^^ 
fsaw  also  the  island  immediately  opppsifc,  ifld  t6  i^^ilch  the  command- 
ant gave  the  name  of  Carmcl  beeause  it  was  discovered  on  the  day 
dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel.  ^(Probably  Middleton  Island- 
Translator's  note.)  ; 

The  winds  were  moderate  and  it  took  us  till  the  21st  to  cross  the 
large  bay  which  forms  a  coast  in  that  place. 

On  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  July,  having  mounted  to  the  quarter- 
deck; as  I  was  about  to  sit  down  on  the  so-called  patience  bench  I 
fainted  and  remained  senseless  for  some  time.  The  comrnandant  and 
the  surgeon  hurried  to  my  assistance,  and  with  the  remedies  given  by 
them  I  entirely  recovered.  Perhaps  it  was  an  effect,  of  sleeplessness, 
because  for  ten  days  I  was  not  able  to  close  my  eyes. 

On  the  21  St  of  the  same  month  we  arrived  at  a  large  harbor  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  passage  we  werie  seeking.  We  called  it  St. 
James  the  Apostle  because  at  that  time  we  were  celebrathig  the  novena 
of  the  saint,  and  also  because,  as  the  patron  of  Spain,  he  should  be 
also  the  patron  of  the  last  land  belonging  to  Spain.  We  took  posses- 
sion of  this  harbor  in  the  name  of  the  king.  It  is  situated  in  60  de- 
grees 13  minutes  north  latitude  and  45  degrees  30  minutes  longitude. 
(This  was  probably  Prince  William's  Sound.— Translator's  note.) 

The  island  which  lies  in  that  harbor  wc  called  St.  Mary  Magdalen. 
Our  first  mate,  with  the  rank  of  ensign  of  the  frigate,  and  the  second 
officer,  sailed  in  a  boat  to  find  if  there  was  any  passage  in  the  north- 
erly direction  toward  the  west  of  the  island  in  the  direction  of  the 
coast.  They  came  back  announcing  that  the  coast  ran  from  the  south 
as  a  prolongation  from  the  Cape  of  St.  Eliaa  with  very  high  lands 

covered  with  snow. 

_      * 

WE  DECIDED  on  account  of  this  report  to  follow  the  coast  in 
ordtr  to  see  whether  the  passage  could  be  found  farther  north. 
We  treated  with  Indians  who  met  us  three  miles  out  at  sea  in 
several  canoes  of  a  very  peculiar  construction.  These  canoes  are  made 
with  curved  forms  covered  with  a  strong  skin,  very  well  and  tightly 
sewn.  They  have  only  one  or  two  holes,  like  the  mouth  of  an  earthen 
jar,  and  in  each  an  Indian  takes  his  place.  When  the  two  occupants 
are  in  their  seats,  the  canoes  are  so  tightly  closed  that  it  is  impossible 
even  in  a  rough  sea  for  anything  inside  to  get  wet. 

At  first  sight  in  the  distance  we  thought  that  there  were  many 
Indians  approaching,  but  as  they  came  closer  wc  saw  that  there  were 
only  six.  They  are  much  fairer  of  complexion  than  those  at  Buca- 
reli,  and  much  more  curious.    They  wear  a  kind  of  short  jacket  made 


»nd   the   i'rinccs"  a  crew   ot  y8  mea   witu   Kx.u    

Both  of  them  had  a   supply  of  water   for  seven   months. 

On  the  eleventh  of  February,  I770,  we  left  the  port  of  San  Bias 
»t  about  midnight,  sailing  to  windward  and  casting  anchor  near  the 
coast  with  light  land  breezes.  On  the  twenty-fifth  we  decided  to 
depart  southward  from  Marias  islands,  unable,  as  we  ^'"e,  to  make 
headway  toward  the  north.  On  the  twenty-sixth  wc  doubled  the 
islands,  and  we  still  had  winds  from  the  fourth  quarter  blowing  from 
the  northwest.  We  lost  always  in  latitude  until  the  fifth  of  March 
The  winds  then  began  to  vary  from  north  to  northwest.  We  had 
reached  at  that  time  19  degrees.  47  minutes,  north  "f  .tude  and  8 
degrees,  21  minutes  west  of  the  meridian  of  San  Bias.  (Note  that 
the    meHdian    is    taken    from    San    Bias.      This    will    account    for    the 

'''"^^z^'.i:::^:^^:'::!^^^^^^-^  -os.ed  the  tropic 

so  that  we  were  obliged  to  lie  to  several  tunes,  reefed  somet.me.s 
with  mainsail  or  foresail;  sometimes  with  staysail  ^n  ^J<^  J^^^^*^^ 
rfav  of  \oril  the  winds  began  to  change  toward  the  second  quarter. 
During  Vlfa  n  ght  a  northeast  wind  rushed  in  upon  us  with  great  fury, 
and  he  frigate  was  tossed  about  violently.  Nothing  remained  m 
Xce  not  "?e„  the  niedicine  chest.  Notwithstanding  its  great  weight, 
U  was  thrown  about  and  the  greater  part  of   its   syrups,  necessary 

°"\v\"'co"n:iS  wUirout'Tu'ther  incident  until  the  nineteenth,  and 
reached  rbout  the  forty-first  degree  of  latitude  and  the  thirty-seventh 
of  longitude  when  we  were  assailed  by  a  firece  southeastern  storm. 
The  hur  cane  raged  all  night,  and  we  ran  with  the  foresail  only,  as 
ie  feared  to  carry  more  sail.  On  the  twentieth  we  lost  sight  of  the 
Favorita    till  then  our  inseparable  companion. 

On   the  morn  ng  of  the  same  day   I   went  with  the  commandant 
to  Se  iuarter  deck,  and  in  the  name  of  all  the  crew  on  the  frigate 
he  made  a  vow  to  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  Patroness  of  the  Prigate 
He  promised  the  foresail  as- an  offering  at  her  shnne.  and  also  tha 
he  wouW  carry,  barefooted,  the  mast  in  procession  to  the  church  a 
San  mas  if  the  Blessed  Virgin  would  deliver  us  from  this  and  other 
dangers  "Inch  we  might  encounter  and  ^hould^we  return  safe  y  to 

^''Tence'^th'thrl'ds'^ctdnued  as  favorable  as  we   could  wish. 
hours  afe,   fourteen  •'>J»  "'/'rSr.ded   n' Sg  ,o  on  the  .,« 

rst  rr^o\"^o7.r.rirw%3n^  >-;£  t-afrovS 
•"i"^' £L'vr'r,p'^r,rr;;7isr'^rmr'^rovi.ence,  ..o 

,^SV:rc"/;..le/b.  .he  eurren.  .nd  e-^--  ^^^„'Sf  CI 

l5^BSCS,?5i^  Jr.r:s  ".?i'J&i  w 

•9  r. .rorCtne^to  y^.  ««  ""  ^f  ."cor.e 

un  ine   mavii  ^  ^^.^    Cruv      There   were    no    other   incidents 

^.ithi.v  the  •'-^^X^,  ?  /f;,*\,f;"J;  far.  ^theT  than  that  the  weather 
J-^rSe^siLa  c^^Xl'theV^w;:  mu^h  rain.  We  had  also  to  regret 
the  death  of  one  soldier  and  a  naval  gunner. 

^ROM  the  first  day  we  tried  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Indmns 
tr  search  ng  for  them  among  their  rancherias.  A  ter  having  hidden 
r  the,  women  in  the  woods,  they  came  to  us  with  signs  and  tokens 
of  oeace  some  throwing  white  feathers  mto  the  air  from  ,a  pro- 
montory o^tTe  sea,  and  others  standing  in  a  ne  on  the  shore  with 
Ihdr  arms  extended  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  We  gave  gifts  to  each 
IfThem  and  th^y,  in  turn,  gave  us  fish.  The  ^.^^  was  of  an  ordinary 
kind    a  very  common  species,  yet  as  we  were  m  great  need  of  fresh 

HrZ  S"dt;fhey  coSlfued  to  come  to  our  vessels  at  all  hours, 
but  esoeciaUy  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  bringing  with  them  various 
--Ucles  for  trading-fish,  sleeping  mats  made  of  the  bark  of  trees. 
Ik  ns'  of  seal  otter,  deer  bear  and  other  animals.  They  showed  us 
ft  J  weaoons  aid  even- traded  us  some  of  them.  Their  arrows  are 
.  I'ery  finely  madir  Tome  of  them  are  pointed  with  flint,  sonoe  with 
bone,  but  most  of  them  have  heads  of  copper  and  uon.      Ihey  are 

''"'The'le' Vidians  have  .a  kind  of  armor  something  like  that  of  the 

-  Bft  :c^t'rror^:r;s.;=/s^er°™X 

a  d  a  e  ery  straight  and  regular  in  form,  some  having  a  spear  ead 
twenty-four  inches  in  length,  with  a  very  long,  well-made  staff 
A^?  kn  ves  are  short,  with  double  cutting  edges  like  a  carpenter  s 
plane     JSey^vc  a  g  eat  deal  of  copper  and  iron,  but  they  are  chiefly 
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desirous  of  obtaining  iron,  so  much  so  that  when  they  see  a  piece 
of  barrel  hoop  they  care  no  longer  for  glass  beads,  mirrors,  rings 
or  anything  else  presented  to  them. 

Among  these  Indians  three  shades  of  color  are  found;  some  m 
complexion  and  features  much  resemble  Europeans;  others  have 
more  the  appearance  of  Indians,  especially  in  hair,  features  and  color; 
others,  again,  are  just  Indians  like  the  rest  found  in  America 
<  I  sang  a  mass  of  thanksgiving  ashore  on  Ascension  Day.  and  sonne 
Indians  attended.  On  this  occasion  I  preached  a  shorty  sermon.  \p. 
memory  «f  the  Feast  the  great  guns  of  the  frigates  were  fired,  but 
the  Indians  showed  no  fear.  Yet  when  they  first  heard  the  report 
of  the  guns  on  our  arrival  they  betook  themselves  to  precipitate 
flight. 

ATTER  paying  this  homage  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  two  boats, 
armed  and  provided  with  food  for  eighteen  days,  were  sent  out 
>  to  survey  the  bay,  which  penetrates  far  inland  between  moun- 
tains covered  with  fir  trees  and  snow  on  the  northern  side.  Don 
Francis  Mourelle,  the  sailing  master,  who  had  the  rank  of  ensign  on 
the  frigate,  and  First  Mate  Don  Joseph  Camacho.  belonging  to  the 
armada,  together  with  the  second  officers  of  the  Favorita.  Don  Juan 
Bautista  de  Aguirre  and  Don  Juan  Pantoja  y  Arnaga,  took  part  ip 

the  expeditions.  .  •  i  .  „i 

After  spending  twenty-six  days  on  their  reconnoiter— an  interval 
which  we  made  good  .use  of  by  taking  in  water,  ballast  and  wood-- 
thcy  returned  on  the  twelfth  of  June.  Their  arrival  was  a  great 
relief  to  us,  as  we  feared  that  some  mishap  had  befallen  them.  Indeed, 
everything  was  to  be  feared,  as  a  very  great  number  of  Indians,  in 
more  than  one  hundred  canoes,  had  come  to  f *^^^l>«\t^;^"lf 'j"  '" 
a  cove  of  this  harbor.  They  showed  themselves  so  bold  that  they 
stole  everything  they  could,  and  went  so  far  as  to  cast  down  the 
Cross   erected   on   the   occasion   of   the   thanksgiving   ceremomes   m 

order  to  obtain  the  nails.  ,  j       t  *t,.  k,„ 

The  men  brought  back  with  thefn  a  map  they  made  of  the  bay 
and  of  the  coast.  The  work  was  done  thoroughly  and  is  of  great 
importance.  (A  copy  of  this  map  can  be  found  at  the  University  of 
Santa  Clara.  It  is  inscribed:  "Plan  of  the  Inlet  of  Bucareli.  Lat.  55 
d^g  ee  19  minutes.  N.  Long.  27  degrees  and  9  mmutes  W.  from  Cape 
stn  Lucas  Discovered  in  177S  with  the  lonora  by  Don  Juan  Fran- 
cUcod"  la  Quadra  and  Don  Francisco  Antonio  Mourelle,  and  minutely 
examined  in  the  expedition  of  I779  by  the  same  and  other  officers 
From  a  Spanish  Ms.  communicated  by  John  Henry  Cox  Esq  Jo 
whom    this    plate    is    inscribed    by    his    most    obliged    Dairy mple.  -  . 

Translator's  npte.)  .  ^     , 

We  find  that  the  place  in  which  we  now  are  is  rather  an  arm  ot 
the  sea  than  a  bay.     It  contains  ten  harbors,  each  one  very  «afe  and 
sheltered      There  is  plenty  of  water,  ballast  and  wood  on  the  shore. 
A  great  many  bays,  numberless  islands  and  further  on  several  arms 
of  fhe  seT  penetrat;  deeply  into  the  land.     These  run  to^the^north. 
east    northeast  and  northwest  further  than  we  were  able  to  observe, 
The   Indfans   robbed   them  of   mapy  necessary   articles   whenever 
they  had  an  opportunity.    They  frequently  attacked  them   defied  them 
to  Lilt  and  kept  them  ever  on  the  watch,  day  and  night.    The  men 
d°d  not  wish  to  harm  them,  but  as  the  Indians  became  more  bold 
every  mLent.   scorned  their  arms  and  boasted  frequently  of  their 
own  p^er  th^y  were  compelled  to  act.     They  trained  their  guns  on 
two  of  die  canoes  that  were  empty  and  demolished  theni  without  .n- 
i^ring  the  Indians.     Finally  they  caught  one  of  them  who  was  more 
iudacious  than  the  rest,  and  after  whipping  him  with  rods  for  a  few 
moments  let  him  go.     After  this  they  were  not  troubled. 

ON  THE  thirteenth  of  June  the  crew  went  to  wash  their JcTothes 
on  the  shore  opposite  that  which  was  occupied  by  the  Indians, 
and  with  whom,  after  the  unfortunate  experience  of  the  boats, 
we  began  again  to  treat,  freely.  .,  \  . 

On  leaving  two  sailors  of  the  Favorita  were  missing.  Our  men 
turned  back  to  look  for  them,  but  as  they  did  not  appear  an  Indian 
of  some  authority  among  them  was  held  as  a  prisoner.  Once  on 
board  he  was  made  to  understand  that  if  he  was  ^ept  a  prisoner  it 
was  merely  because  two  of  our  men  were  missing,  and  that  he  should 
Tell  his  people  to  bring  them  back.  He  shouted  and  a  canoe  arrived. 
A  ter  having  spoken  with  the  Indians  in  it  he  told  us  that  the  seamen 
were  in  the  Indian  settlement,  and  that  at  sunrise  they  would  bring 

*''*^"Thts^  they  did  not  do.  They  brought  only  one  in  a  canoe,  and 
stopped  far  from  the  frigates.  The  man  was  well  hidden,  and  as  soon 
as  they  uncovered  him  we  told  him  to  come  aboard  He  answered 
Sat  they  would  not  allow  him  to.  Wc  could  see  that  the  Indians 
took  away  an  oar  which  he  had  seized  in  order  to  row  to  us.  They 
00k  him  back  to  their  hamlet;  shouting  fiercely.  The  Indian  on  board 
was  much  vexed  that  they  did  not  keep  their  promise.  We  were  much 
Troubled  at  this  incident,  and  we  thought  it  sufficient  reason  for 
hreakine  off  with  the  Indians  and  recovering  by  force  the  two  sea- 
men However,  we  pitied  the  poor  Indians,  and  resolved  to  try  other 
means  \ye  determined,  therefore,  to  capture  more  of  them  ,n  order 
that   a   greater   number  might   make   an   exchange   possible. 

For  this  purpose  we  managed  to  have  an  old  Indian  come  to  our 
friMte  but  he  was  a  little  suspicious,  and  went  back,  saying  that  he 
would  wait  in  his  own  canoe  until  it  was  boarded  by  our  pilot  s  mate. 


This   man   was  advised   to   go,  but   to  make   good  his  escape   and   to 
ctiter  our  boat  at   the    first  opportunity. 

The  Indians,  however,  were  very  shrewd,  and,  noticing  that  their 
old  man  was  not  coming  back,  and  that  the  pilot's  mate  was  very 
eager  to  leave  them  and  get  into  our  boat,  they  seized  him  by  force 
and  tried  to  head  their  canoes  for  the  shore. 

In  order  to  scare  them  three  or  four  musket  shots  were  fired, 
and  at  the  same  instant  the  Favorita  began  to  shoot.  Being  afraid, 
tbe  natives  began  to   row  very  rapidly,  but  their  canoes  colhdcd  and 

'^sStne  of  them  capsized.  .    ,       .  •        t   j- 

Immediately  our  boats  went  to  the  help  of  the  drowning  Indians. 
None  was  lost.  In  all  we  picked  up  about  a  score  of  them  We  * 
brought  them  aboard  and  gave  them  plenty  to  eat.  They  surely  ate 
splendidly.  After  giving  them  presents  of  cloth  to  cover  themselves, 
we  made  them  understand  that  all  this  had  been  done  merely  because 
we  wanted  back  our  two  men.  We  assured  them  that  we  wished  ,, 
to  be  their  friends,  but  that  wc  must  have  our  two  men  back.  They 
took  leave  of  us  with  the  best  signs  of  friendship,  our  boats  con- 
veyinrr  them  to  the  Indian  settlement  to  make  the  exchange. 

It  "was  effected  iii  the  following  manner:  They  gave  one  of  our 
seamen  for  the  old  Indian,  who  spent  the  night  on  board  the  Favorita, 
and  the  other  missing  man  for  all  the  crowd  of  captives.  They  were 
a  little  reluctant  to  da  this  because  the  latter  sailor  was  held  in  a 
different  settlement.  We  were  very  glad  to  receive  our  men  again, 
but  they  confessed  that  they  had  deserted  of  their  own  accord.  By 
nightfall  they  were  already  penitent,  for  notwithstandmg  the  good 
reception  made  them  by  the  Indians  they  were  left  almost  nude. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  close  their  eyes. 

The  captain  ordered  them  punished  for  their  desertion  as  well 
as  for  tfie  amount  of  trouble  to  the  expedition.  They  we're  tied  to  a 
gun  and  given  one  hundred  lashes. 

We  found  afterwards,  and  it  grieved  us  very  much,  that  an  Indian 
had  been  killed  by  a  gunshot,  and  by  the  thought  that  perhaps  some 
others'  had  been  drowned,  although  none  was  to  be  seen.  But  it  vvas 
necessary  that  they  should  know  the  superiority  of  our  arms  in  order 
that  we  should  not  be  obliged  to  kill  a  greater  number  of  them  if 
they  tried  to  attack  us.  1\lso  they  should  nuderstand  that  our  great 
and  continuous  patience  with  their  many  thefts  did  not  come  from 
f  e^r.  ,  ' 

^^  N  THE  evening  of  that  day  the  Indians  left  and  on  the  15th 
11  we  sailed  to  pursue  our  course,  but  contrary  winds  obliged  us  to 
^^  enter  the  harbor  of  San  Antonio,  which  lies  on  the  opposite  side 
of  Santa  Cruz.  Although  we  tried  to  do  so  twice,  we  were  not  able 
to  depart  until  the  loth  of  July.  We  took  leave,  not  without  much 
regret,  of  the  Indians  who  had  come  to  settle  there  in  order  to  be 

near  us.  ..  , 

During  the  58  days  we  spent  in  Bucareli,  only  10  or  12  were  clear. 
The  rest  of  the  time  the  weather  was  bad— winds,  fogs  and  rains  as  in 
th4  severest  winter.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  rocky  and  the 
ariWe  land,  which  is  scarce,  is  covered  with  very  tall  fir  trees  even 
down  to  the  shore.  We  found  tliere  also  a  variety  of  flowenng 
plints  and  among  them  a  certain  herb  or  seed  very  like  the  common 
rye,  both  as  to  the  leaves  and  the  product. 

So  great  is  the  eagerness  of  the  Indians  for  iron  that  even  the 
women  carry  a  little  knife  hanging  to  their  necks,  with  which  they 
carve  from  wood  trays  of  different  .shapes,  very  beautifully  made. 
These  women  have  fine  features  and  some  are  exceedingly  white,  but 
all  made  themselves  hideous  by  a  little  tablet,  two  fingers  wide  which 
they  carry  on  the  under  lip.  There  is  a  horizontal  incision  for  that 
purpose,  and  they  insert  the  wooden  tablet  through  the  opening  until 
it  rests  against  the  teeth.  It  is  considered  a  distinctive  mark  of 
married  women.  The  unmarried  women  have  only  an  incision  in  the 
lip,  from  which  they  hang  a  small  stick  or  a  copper  needle.  They 
have  many  ornaments  made  of  this  metal.  The  women  are  all  very 
warlike  and  full  of  scars,  due,  according  to  their  own  report,  to  stabs 

with  knives.        ^  ...  ,         ,...1     t,  a 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  bringing  back  with  us  three  little  boys  and 
two  little  girls  who  were  abandoned  by  the  Indians  and  exchanged 
for  iron,  glass  beads  and  clothes.  The  youngest  of  these  was  brought 
aboard  to  my  companion.  Father  Mathias,  one  evening  while  I  was 
on  land  visiting  the  sick  in  the  barracks.  She  was  very  sick  and  weak. 
With  great  care,  however,  she  was  soon  out  of  danger.  She  was  bap- 
tized the  next  day  because  she  was  in  great  danger  of  dying.  Her 
godfather  was  the  commandant.  Another  very  little  girl  was  baptized 
also  on  the  day  of  the  mass  of  thanksgiving  because  the  ^anoe  in 
which  she  came  with  her  mother  capsized.  She  was  taken  half 
drowned  from  the  water,  and  although  she  was  baptized  and  she 
soon  recovered,  she  was  so  young  that  she  was  given  back  to  her 
mother. 


ON  THE  ist  of  July  we  succeeded  in  clearing  the  entrance  of 
Bucareli,  which  is  situated  in  55  degrees  and  18  minutes  north 
latitude  and  52  degrees  of  longitude.  On  account  of  the  winds 
wc  went  southward,  reaching  the  53d  degree.  With  a  ^f ^^^^^^^  .^^"^ 
wc  started  north  again  and  the  same  day  was  sighted  land  at  58  de- 
grees and  30  minutes,  but  the  wind  prevented  f /^^"\f;P/^,^*"f.  : 
The  weather  continued  at  that  time  very  dark  and  foggy  ""^i^^^^^^ 
of  July,  when  with  a  favorable  wind  and  clear  sky  we  continued  our 


WE  DliCIDLD  on  account  01  this  report  ii»  imiosv  uk  >i> 
orc'tr  to  see  whether  the  passage  could  be  found  farther  north. 
Wc  treated  with  Indians  who  met  us  three  miles  out  at  sea  in 
several  canoes  of  a  very  peculiar  construction.  These  canoes  ^^."^adc 
with  curved  forms  covered  with  a  strong  skin,  very  well  and  tightly 
sewn.  They  have  only  one  or  two  holes,  like  the  mouth  of  an  earthen 
jar,  and  in  each  an  Indian  takes  his  place.  When  the  two  occupants 
are  in  their  seats,  the  canoes  are  so  tightly  closed  that  it  is  impossible 
even  in  a  rough  sea  for  anything  inside  to  get  wet. 

At  first   sight  in  the  distance  we  thought  that  there  were  many 
Indians  approaching,  but  as  they  came  closer  we  saw  that  there  were 
only  six.     They  are  much  fairer  of  complexion  than  those  at  buca- 
reli. and  much  more  curious.    They  wear  a  kind  <^J.  J^^/J; ^^^^.^^^^  "^tt^^^^ 
o£  th<.  Rkins  of  animals  and  stitched  wVth  a  string  4tke  that  o!  a  gimar 
and  very  nicely  made.    They  arc  ashamed  to  appear  naked,  and  never 

do  so.  .  »  I.     i. 

Besides  these  six  in  these  three  canoes,  the  men  of  our  boat  saw 
about  200  persons  coming  in  six  common  but  large  canoes.  They  were 
friendly,  but  they  noticed  nothing  further.  The  women  had  their  hair 
cut  short  and  a  string  of  big  beads  hanging  down  to  their  chest  from 
the  corners  of  their  mouth  where  they  were  attached.  The  men  car- 
ried  a  bone  artistically  carved  and  ornamented  on  the  upper  lip.  Like 
the  other  Indians  they  were  very  much  inclined  to  steal,  and  they  are 

very  cunning  in  doing  it.  ,  ,  .  t.     t 

Just  imagine!  One  day  while  on  board  they  stole  an  iron  hook 
belonging  to  the  frigate  of  such  great  weight  that  it  would  seem  in- 
credible. The  next  day.  however,  the  very  Indian  who  had  taken  it 
avowed  the  theft  as  soon  a»  he  was  caught,  but  wc  were  not  able  to 
have  it  back  because  we  sailed  the  same  day. 

In  this  bay  there  are  many  fish  of  fine  quality.  The  forests,  how- 
ever, belong  to  the  same  species,  and  there  are  extensive  fields  of  green 

grass.  ,  , 

On  the  28th  day  of  July  we  sailed,  and  from  the  29th  we  begati 
to  experience  very  threatening,  cloudy  weather,  terrible  rams  and 
strong  winds  from  the  first  quarter.  The  winds  soon  became  hurri- 
canes, and  the  days  were  made  up  of  raging  storms.  There  vvas  the 
greatest  fear  of  shipwreck,  surrounded  as  we  were  by  islands  and  great 
rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coast  which  from  time  to  time  we  could 
glimpse  through  the  breaks  in  the  clouds.  In  such  dangers  we  spent 
almost  a  day  and  night  without  proceeding  because  wc  could  not  go 
ahead  for  fear  of  striking  against  the  rocky  coast. 

On  the  thirty-first  of  July  and  the  first  of  August  we  contmued 
to  windward,  in  and  out  among  numberless  islands,  almost  always  with 
the  same  danger  and  identical  weather.  The  storm  did  not  allow  us  to 
escape  either  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

In  this  extremity  the  commandant  resolved  to  cast  anchor  near  an 
island  which  we  discovered  at  the  portsidc  of  the  ship.  We  succeeded 
in  doing  this  safely  with  the  two  frigates  at  9  o'clock  on  the  second 
day  of  August— a  day  memorable  in  our  religious  order.  We  took 
possession  for  the  second  time  in  the  name  of  the  king  in  a  bay  not 
far  from  there  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Our  Lady  dc  Regla. 

On  the  third  day  of  August  we  drew  a  map  of  the  place,  and  we 
found  that  the  coast  ran  from  west  to  south.     We  took  our  position 
and  found  that  we  were  at  fifty-nine  degrees  and  eight  minutes   north 
latitude,  and  49  degrees  longitude.     We  did  not  discover  any  Indians 
near  by  but  in  the  distance  we  could  see  tfietn.    These  Indians  seemed 
^ell  S^or^d  ?n  comparison  with  those  op  the  lands  seen  by  us  thus 
7ar     Although  there  is  little  wood  and  few  forests  on  the  shores,  they 
have  plenty  of  water  and  a  great  deal  of  grass     Many  flowers  were  m 
Xon?  and  the  landscape  appeared  beautiful,  beyond  measure,  show- 
i^ig  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

ON  account  of  the  advanced  season  the  commandant  decided  on 
the  return  voyage.  Moreover,  we  had  not  found  the  passage  we 
were  seeking.  We  were  unable  to  proceed  further  north  owing 
to  the  foggy  weather  conditions,  as  we  iterc  continually  running  into 
one  storm  after  another.  Besides  we  had  already  lost  seven  men  by 
sickness,  and  several  attacked  by  scurvy  were  dangerou.sly  ill. 

As  soon  as  we  had  a. favorable  wind,  which  came  on  the  eighth  of 
August,  we  sailed  for  the  Mendocino  Cape,  which  we  sighted  on  the 
south  or  southeast  until  the  twenty-second  of  August,  which  forced 
us  again  higher  than  the  fifty-fourth  degree  of  latitude  and  the  thirty- 
third  degree  of  longitude,  we  finally  found  a  favorable  wind  which 
brought  us  to  the  Mendocino  Cape.  We  were  becalmed  for  eight 
days  Then,  without  further  incident,  on  the  fifteenth  of  September 
we  entered  the   harbor  of  our  Father.   San  Francisco. 

In  the  Presidio  they  provided  barracks  for  the  sick  seamen  of 
both  frigates,  and  likewise  places  for  the  pilots  who  had  to  finish 
their  maps  and  sketches  of  the  coast  and  the  di-scovered  lands.  We 
presented  the  Mission  Church  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  V.rgm  de  los 
Remedios,  which  the  captain  of  the  Favorita.  Don  Juan  I-rancisco  de 
Cuadra  v  Bodega,  had  vowed  to  Our  Lady. 

This  presentation  was  made  with  great  solemnity.  In  a  procession, 
accompanied  by  all  the  officers,  captains  and  fathers  of  the  mission, 
we  cTrHed  it  and  deposited  it  in  the  Church  of  the  Mission  of  Our 

^^  A^high  inasTwas  sung  with  all  solemnity.  Salvos  of  artillery  were 
fired  and  there  was  music  in  thanksgiving  for  our  happy  return. 
After  paying  this  tribute  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  the  pilots  con- 
thuicd  their  work  on  the  maps  and  sketches  until  the  thirteenth  of  Sep- 
embcr  and  then  we  sailed  for  San  Bias.  (Translator-s  note:  Inquiry 
has  been  made  at  the  Mission  Dolores  concerning  the  printmg  de- 
scribed, but  neither  it  nor  any  of  the  early  pictures  of  the  mission  are 
to  be  found.), 
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ORTED  AGED  134 


Contra  Costa   Indian  ^^omi^i^y^fl   to 

Be  OMbmt  Persoi^Ri  State,  If 

Not    Wprld. 

MARTINEZ  (Control  Costa  Co.), 
February  1. — Indian  Maria,  reported 
here  to  )iave  been  th6  oldest  woman 
in  California,  if  not  in  the  world, 
died  to-day  at  the  supposed  age  of 
134.  S^e  had  been  the  object  of 
scientififc  and  medjlcal  interest  for 
many  3fears.  She  *  was  born  at  a 
small  rkission  settlement  near  the 
8outheriK>nd^,of».iLlatneda  County. 

She  rec»Med  having:  been  takefi 
by  her  Indian  father  to  witness  the 
'founding  of  the  Mission  San  Jose,  in 
Alameda  County,  which,  according 
to  the  records  of  the  old  padres,  oc- 
curred in  1797.  She  was  12  years 
old  then. 

Maria  is  said  to  have  been  the 
mother  of  twenty-seven  children,  all 
of  whom   are   believed  dead. 

For  twenty-two  years  the  aged 
woman  had  been  an  inmate  of  the 
County  Hospital.  .  Of  late  years  she 
had  i^rown  a  third  set  o|  t»eth« 
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MARTINEZ  (Contr^j.  Costa  Co.), 
February  1. — Indian  Maria,  reported 
here  to  have  been  th6  oldest  woman 
in  California,  if  not  in  the  world, 
died  to-day  at  the  supposed  age  of 
134.  She  had  been  the  object  of 
scientific  and  medical  interest  for 
many  years.  She  was  born  at  a 
small  mission  settlement  near  the 
iSouthern   end  of  Alameda  County. 

She  retfaMed  having  been  takefi 
by  her  Indian  father  to  witness  the 
founding:  of  the  Mission  San  Jose,  in 
Alameda  County,  which,  according 
to   the  records  of  the  old  padres,   oc- 
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For  twenty -two  years  the  aged 
Iwoman  had  been  an  Inmate  of  the 
County  Hospital.  Of  late  years  she 
had  grown  a  third  set  of  teeth. 
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LAST  OF  TRIBE 


>eath    called    ranucM,    last    of    tlie 
Jarmel  tribe  of  Indians,  at  the  little 

5t    colony    of    Carmel,    Cal..    with 

L04    turbid    years    behind   him-     And 

Ae  died  with  the  secret  of  a  famooo^j 

[ost  gold  mine  locked  in  hls^  taciturn  I 

reast.  The  mine  is  somewhere  in  the 

tig  Sur  district,  but  Panuchi  retrined 

the  location  with  his  last  breath. 
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False  Identification  Cause 
For  Stories  of  Death  of  Well 
Known  Carmel  Valley  Indian 


Manuel  Onesimo  aged  Carmel  In- 
dian who  is  best  known  to  hundreds 
of  peninsula  residents  as  "Panoche" 
today  joined  Mark  Twain  and  other 
notables  in  having  survived  widely 
printed  notices  of  his  death.   Pan- 
oche  was  reported  to  be  very  much 
alive  and  going  about  his  pursuits 
on  the  Roy  Meadows  ranch  in  Car- 
mel valley  today. 

Newspapers  printed  stories  of 
Panoche's  death  due  to  a  mistake  in 
identity.  Jose  Bernabel,  known  as 
"Sordo"  and  a  half  brother  of  Pan- 
oche,  passed  away  at  the  Monterey 
county  hospital  yesterday  and  his 
resemblance  to  the  better  known 
member  of  the  family  resulted  in 
the  false  identification. 

Sordo    lived    alone    on    Tortilla 
Plats,  near  Carmel,  and  was  an  un- 
communicative man.  He  steadfastly 
refused  to  take  part  In  the  commun- 
ity events  at  which  Panoche  ap- 
peared  and  enjoyed  his  prominence 
as  one  of  the  few  surviving  mem- 
bers of  the  old  Carmel  Indian  tribe. 
There    are    but   a   sprinkling   of 
tribesmen  left  now  of  whom  Pan- 
oche Is  one.    Sordo's  death  further 
thins  the  ranks  of  survivors. 

According  to  Paul  Parker,  Salinas 
student  of  early  California  life,  the 


Carmel  or  Costanoan  Indians  were 
a  peaceable  tribe  covering  the  sec- 
tion along  the  coast  from  Point  Sur 
to  San  Francisco.  They  never  wan- 
dered further  east  than  the  Santa  | 
Clara  and  Salinas  valleys  •as  the 
Tulare  tribe  of  the  Yokut  Indians 
were  deadly  enemies. 

The  Carmel  tribesmen  were 
adaptable  folk  who  readily  took  tp 
the  guidance  of  the  early  Mission 
fathers.  ' 

The  body  of  Jose  Bernabel  was  »t 
a  Salinas  mortuary  today  pendttig 
funeral  arrangements. 
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rJest  Woman  in 
World  at  Martinez 

Bied  Saturday^  Age  JwtFl  Ye^rs; 
Was  Known  ttflScientists  and  W|s 

Special   to    the   U^ioh. 

MARTINEZ,  Contra  Casta  Co.,  Feb. 
2. — Believed  to  be  the  oldest  woman 
in  the  world,  Indian  Marie,  known  to 
scientists  all  over  the  Unltsd  States, 
and  the  wonder  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, is  dead  here  today  at  the  age 
of  1?,4  years.  Indian  Marie  was  born 
in  Alameda  county  in  1785  and  has 
ppent  her  entire  life  in  Alameda  and 
Contra   Costa   counties. 

fthr  distinctly  remembered  bavinpr 
,boen  taken  to  the  ceremonies  att.ejid- 
inp:  the  dedication  of  the  old  Mission 
S'an  Jose  in  Alameda  county.  The 
Old  mission  building:  bad  crumbled 
to  practical  ruin,  all  in  the  span  of 
one  woman's  life,  but  several  years 
ago  it  was  restored  by  the  Native 
Sons'  lodgre.  The  dedication  of  the 
mission,  according  to  the  history 
kept  by  the  old  Spanish  padres,  took 
place  in  ll^l,  when  Indian  Mario  was 
12    years    old 

irie    was    27    years    old    when    the 
r    of    1812    broke    out    and    was    the 
mother    of    several    children    then,    all 
of    whom    she    has    outlived. 

When  the  hardy  pioneers  were 
treading  their  way  across  th>  track- 
less American  wilderness  in  search  of 
California  gold.  Indian  Marie  had  at- 
tained the  dignified  age  of  04  years 
and  was  still  a  young  woman,  and  she 
had  passed  the  century  mark  when 
the  man  neariag  middle  aglP  today 
first  opened  his  eyes  on  this  universe. 
#  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  she 
had  passed  her  three-quarter  century 
milestone.  Marie  had  attained  the  age 
of  129  years  when  the  kaiser  started 
out    to    unclvllize    the    world. 

There  Is  one  old-time  native  cf 
Martinez  who  says  that  wlven  he  was 
born,  70  years  ago,  Marie  had  been 
his  mother's  nurse.  She  was  the 
mother  of  twenty-seven  chlldnen,  all 
of  whom  are  dead.  For  the  pant 
twenty-two  years  the  aged  Indian 
woman  has  been  an  inmate  of  the 
11  .Contra    Costa    county    almshouse. 
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INDIAN'S  BURIAL 
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Indian  children  visited  the  gar- 
dens of  more  than  one  Carmel 
Woods  home  last  Friday,  asking  po- 
litely for  flowers  to  be  laid  on  the 
coffin  of  Mrs.  Manuella  Onesima 
as  she  lay  in  state  at  hier  Home  in 
the  Carmel  valley.  ii 

Mrs.  Onesima,  a  member  of  one 
of  the  last  of  the  old  Indian  fam-' 
ilies  of  the  Carmel  valley,  has  lived, 
her  whole  life  here  with  her  hus- 
band and  children.  She  is  descended! 
from  one  of  the  fist  Indian  families 
converted  to  Chi*lstianity  by  Pray] 
Jiifiipero  Serra,  an  incident  told  ii 
the  pageant  given  yeiarly  at  ttti 
l3eii*a  fiesta. 

the  burial  ^rvice  was  held  at 
Siui  Carlos  Mission,  Monterey,  oi 
Satui*(iay  morning,  the  burial  ta^-j 

g  pAce  in  the  Catholic  cefitetonr 
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103  YEARS,  PASSES 
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Jane  Smith,  said  to  hJ  Monterey- 
(o.'s  oldest  native  daughter,  died 
this  nfternoon  at  the  county  hospi- 
tal, aged  103.  Horn  of  Indian  par- 
ents ^n  the  JoUr  iitonntains  in  1819, , 
long  before  California  came  undef  | 
Aififcric^n  rule,  the  ittlcf  iLiIiati  gl ' 
was  »eft  an  orp^jan  'xt  an  early  r.t^i? 
when  her  mother  and  father  were 
kind  in  one  of  '*  e  tribal  wars 
Making  her  way  after  the 
mas-;acrc-  to.,  the  home  of  a  family 
of  American  settlers  on  the  rough 
soutliern  M,onterey-co  coast  section, 
she  was  adopted  and  raised  by  thsm. 
That  is  the  way  she  acquired  the 
name  of  Smith.  Her  foster  parents 
long  since  have  quit  the  earthiy 
sphere  she  returned  as  a  youn.*?  wo- 
nvdo  to  her  tribe,  among  whom  Jihe 
lived  until  seven  years  ago,  ^whc-n 
she  was  brought  to  the  hospital, 
a  victim  of  the  infirmities  of  old 
age,  to  pass  her  declining  days.  For 
several  months  past  she  had  been 
u    helpless    invalid. 

Tho  remains  are  at  the  Salinas 
Und'^rtaking  Co.'s  parlors  pending 
arrangements. 


LORE  CLOSED 
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Death  severed  the  only  tie  to  age  '"^^  iMiM^SBiii^Illfl)! 
Mrs.  Ascencion  Solorsano  de  Cervantes,  nearly  Too,  was  ¥uried 
with  full  church  pomp  beside  the  Sah  Juan  Mission  wall  in  noi*^h- 
em   California   last   week.     She   remembers   what   tribesmen  *c»f 
similar  age  had  told  her  in  her  youth— things  they  in  tunyli**vi, 
learned  as  striplings  from  their  elders.    Prot.  J.  P.  Harrlnajcn,  o 
the  Smithsonian  Institute,  has  been  living  with  the  centeMrnan  anv 
is  preparing  to  write  a  book  on  folklore.  ^ 
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Ynagcio  "^Jplfitua,  reputed  to  be  one 
of  th^  converted  Mission  Indians  of 
early  California  days  and  said  to 
be  well  past  100  years  of  age,  died 
at  the  county  hospital  yesterday  af- 
ter a  long  illness.  Cantua,  a  member 
of  the  Digger  tribe  of  Indians,  was 
one  of  the  oldest  natives  of  Santa 
Clara  county;- 

He  was  widely  known  in  this  sec- 
tion, having  been  employed  at  the 
Wade  ranch  near  Alviso  for  many 
years.  Cantua  will  be  buried  in  the 
Catholic  cemetery  here  today.  A.  W. 
Nuttman  has  charge  of  the  funeral 
arrangements. 
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Flan  Last 
Rites  for 
Aged  Woman 


The  remains  of  Maria  De  Los 
Angeles  Encinales,  120-year-old 
San  Miguel  Indian  woman  who 
passed  away  in  San  Luis  Obispo 
Tuesday,  were  shipped  to  King 
City  Thursday  afternoon,  where 
last  rites  will  be  held  and  inter- 
ment made. 

Mrs.     Encinales,     believed     to 
have  been  the  oldest  living  per- 
son  ill   California,   passed   away 
loUowing  a  week's  illness  at  the 
home    cf    her    daughter,     Mrsw 
Margaret    Wolff,    2663    Victoria 
avenue. 
The  records  at  "the  San  Miguell 
Mission  show  that  Mrs.  Encinales 
was  born  in   1816,   and  also  show 
the  birth  of  her  mother  in  the  SanI 
Miguel  district. 
HISTOKICAL  ADVISOR 

For  the  past  few  years,  thel 
aged  Indian  v^roman  has  been 
an  advisor  to  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitute on  the  subject  of  ethnolj 
ogy,  pertaining  to  birds,  flowers^] 
and  Indian  lore. 

In  addition  to  her  daughter,! 
Mrs.  Encinales  is  survived  by  a 
sister,  Maria  Bylon  of  Toro  creek, 
two  granddaughters,  three  grand- 
sons and  seven  great-grandchil-l 
dren. 

The  remains  were  shipped  from 
the  C.  W.  Palmer  Mortuary. 
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LAST  OF  TRIBE 


>eath     called    Tanuchi,    last    of    tlie 
Jarmel  tribe  of  Indians,  at  the  Uttlc 

ist  colony  of  Cannel,  Cal..  with 
L04  turbid  years  behind  him.  And 
le  died  with  the  secret  of  a  famoao^| 
fost  gold  mine  locked  in  his,  taciturn 
.-east.  The  mine  is  somewhere  in  the 
Mg  Sur  district,  but  Panuchi  retrined 

the  location  with  his  la^t  breath. 
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False  Identification  Cause 
For  Stories  of  Death  of  Well 
Known  Carmel  Valley  Indian 


Manuel  Onesimo  aged  Carmel  In- 
dian who  is  best  known  to  hundreds 
oi  peninsula  residents  as  "Panoche" 
today  joined  Mark  Twain  and  other 
notables  in  having  survived  widely 
printed  notices  of  his  death.   Pan- 
oche  was  reported  to  be  very  much 
alive  and  going  about  his  pursuits 
on  the  Roy  Meadows  ranch  in  Car- 
mel valley  today. 

Newspapers  printed  stories  of 
Panoche's  death  due  to  a  mistake  in 
identity.  Jose  Bernabel,  known  as 
"Sordo"  and  a  half  brother  of  Pan- 
oche,  passed  away  at  the  Monterey 
county  hospital  yesterday  and  his 
resemblance  to  the  better  known 
member  of  the  family  resulted  in 
the  false  identification. 

Sordo    lived    alone    on    Tortilla 
Flats,  near  Carmel,  and  was  an  un- 
communicative man.  He  steadfastly 
refused  to  take  part  in  the  commun- 
ity events   at   which   Panoche   ap- 
peared and  enjoyed  his  prominence 
as  one  of  the  few  surviving  mem- 
bers of  the  old  Carmel  Indian  tribe. 
There    are    but    a    sprinkling    of 
tribesmen  left  now  of  whom  Pan- 
oche Is  one.    Sordo's  death  further 
thins  the  ranks  of  survivors. 

According  to  Paul  Parker,  Salinas 
student  of  early  California  life,  the 


Carmel  or  Costanoan  Indians  were 
a  peaceable  tribe  covering  the  sec- 
tion along  the  coast  from  Point  Sur| 
to  San  Francisco.  They  never  wan- 1 
dered  further  east  than  the  Santa  | 
Clara  and  Salinas  valleys  'as  the 
Tulare  tribe  of  the  Yokut  Indians 
were  deadly  enemies. 

The  Carmel  tribesmen  were 
adaptable  folk  who  readily  took  \\> 
the  guidance  of  the  early  Mission 
fathers. 

The  body  of  Jose  Bernabel  was  at 
a  Salinas  mortuary  today  pendlftg 
funeral  arrangements. 
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MARTINEZ,    Contra    Costa    Co.,    Feb. 

—Believed  to  be  tho  oldest  woman 
in  tbo  world.  Indian  Marie,  known  to 
scientists  all  over  tbe  United  States, 
and  tbe  wonder  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, is  dond  here  today  at  tbe  age 
of  1.^4  years.  Indian  Marie  was  born 
in  Alameda  county  in  1785  and  has 
ppent  bor  entire  life  in  Alameda  and 
Contra   Costa    counties. 

Shjr  distinctly  remembered  bav-lnfr 
,boen  taken  to  tbe  ceremonies  attend - 
\vi^  tbe  dedication  of  the  old  Mission 
S'an  .To.«5e  in  Alameda  county.  Tbe 
old  mission  buildln?:  bad  crumbled 
to  practical  ruin,  all  in  tbe  span  of 
one  woman's  life,  but  several  years 
asTo  it  was  restored  by  tbe  Native 
Sons'  lodge.  The  dedication  of  tbe 
mission,  aocordins:  to  tbe  history 
kept  by  the  old  e^panish  padres,  took 
place  in  1797,  when  Indian  Marie  was 
12    years    old 

rie    was    27    years    old    when    the 
r    of    1?12    broke    out    and    was    tbe 
mother    of    several    children     then,    all 
of    whom    she    has    outlived. 

When  tbe  hardy  pioneers  were 
treading  their  way  across  the  track- 
less American  wilderness  in  search  of 
California  g-old.  Indian  Marie  had  at- 
tained the  dignified  agre  of  04  years 
and  was  still  a  young:  woman,  and  she 
bad  pas.^ed  tbe  century  mark  wb»^.n 
tbo  man  nearing-  middle  agv  today 
first  opened  his  eyes  on  this  universe. 
,  At  tbe  outbreak  of  tbo  civil  war  she 
bad  passed  hrr  three-quarter  century 
milestone.  Marie  had  attained  tbe  agre 
of  129  years  when  tbe  kaiser  started 
out   to   uncivilize    tbo    world. 

There  is  one  old-time  native  rf 
Martinez,  who  says  that  wh/en  he  was 
born,  70  years  ago,  Marie  had  been 
his  mother's  nurse.  She  was  tbe 
mother  of  twenty-soven  chlldnen,  all 
of  whom  are  doad.  For  the  pant 
twenty-two  years  the  aged  Indian 
woman  has  been  an  inmate  of  the 
.Contra    Costa    county    almshouse. 
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Y        INDIAN'S  BURIAL 


Indian  children  visited  the  gar- 
dens of  more  than  one  Carmel 
Woods  home  last  Friday,  asking  po- 
litely for  flowers  to  be  laid  on  the 
coffin  of  Mrs.  Manuella  Onesima 
as  she  lay  in  state  at  her  fiome  in 
the  Carmel  valley. 

Mrs.  Onesima,  a  member  of  one 
of  the  last  of  the  old  Indian  fam- 
ilies of  the  Carmel  valley,  has  lived 
her  whole  life  here  with  her  hus- 
band and  children.  She  is  descended | 
from  one  of  the  fist  Indian  families 
converted  to  Christianity  by  Pray] 
Juliipero  Serra,  an  incident  told  ii 
the  pageant  given  yearly  at  th( 
Serra  fiesta. 

the  burial  i^rvice  was  held  al 
San  Carlos  Mission,  Monterey,  oi 
Saturday  morning,  the  burial  ta>- 

g  pAce  in  the  Catholic  cem^tet^l 
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Jane   Smith,   said    to   bef'  Monterey- 1 
co/s     oldest     native     daughter,     died 
thiii    nfternoon   at   the    county   hospi- 
tal,   aged    103.    Porn    of    Indian    par! 
en^s  ^n  the  Jokr.   irountains  in  1819, 
long    before    California    came    undef 
Ai/Atnc^n   rule,   the     iitle  Inliaii   gi  • 
wuft   left   an   orphan    it   an    early    ^.i^t» 
when    her    mother    and    father    were 
ki  M  d    in    one    of     '*  e    tribal    wars 
Making        her        way        after        the 
mas-jacTC-    to    the    home    of    a    family 
of    American    settlers    on    the    rough 
soutliern    M,onterey-co    coast    section, 
she  was  adopted  and  raised  by  th3m. 
That    is    the    way    she    acquired    the 
name   of  Smith.     Her  foster   parents 
long     since     have     quit     the     eartliiy 
sphere  she  returned  as  a  younr?  wo- 
I  niao    to   her  tribe,  among   whom   J:he 
lived    until    seven    years    ago,    whc-n 
she    was    brought    to    the     hospiral, 
a    victim    of    the    infirmities    of    old 
age,  to  pass  her  declining  days.    For 
several    months    past    she    had    been 
a    helpless    invalid. 

Tb<?  remains  are  at  the  Salinas 
Untlv^rtaking  Co.'s  parlors  pending 
arrangements. 


LORE  CLOSED 
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Death  severed  the  only  tie  to  age  fiirf  j)^|^}of;|  jrndi| 
Mrs.  Ascencion  Solorsano  de  Cervantes,  nearly  Tuo,   was   Duned 
with  full  church  pomp  beside  the  San  Juan  Mission  wall  in  noi^^h- 
em   California   last   week.     She   remembers   what   tribesmen  «'C»f 
similar  age  had  told  her  in  her  youth — things  they  in  turiyttVw, 
learned  as  striplings  from  their  elders.    Prof.  J.  P.  HarririKjon,  o 
the  Smithsonian  Institute,  has  been  living  with  the  centen^im-n  an^ 
is  preparing  to  write  a  book  on  folklore.  ^ 
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DIAN  OF  MISSION 

DAYS  IS  DEAD 
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Ynagcio  "^^tua,  reputed  to  be  one 
of  th^  converted  Mission  Indians  of 
early  California  days  and  said  to 
be  well  past  100  years  of  age,  died 
at  the  county  hospital  yesterday  af- 
ter a  long  illness.  Cantua,  a  member 
of  the  Digger  tribe  of  Indians,  was 
one  of  the  oldest  natives  of  Santa 
Clara  county. 

He  was  widely  known  in  this  sec- 
tion, having  been  employed  at  the 
Wade  ranch  near  Alviso  for  many 
years.  Cantua  will  be  buried  in  the 
Catholic  cemetery  here  today.  A.  W. 
Nuttman  has  charge  of  the  funeral 
arrangements. 
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Plan  Last 
Rites  for 
Aged  Woman 


The  remains  of  Maria  De  Los 
Angeles  Encinales,  120-year-old 
San  Miguel  Indian  woman  who 
passed  away  in  San  Luis  Obispo 
ruesday,  were  shipped  to  King 
City  Thursday  afternoon,  where 
last  rites  will  be  held  and  inter- 
ment made. 

Mrs.     Enchiales,     believed     to 
have  l)eeii  the  oldest  living  per- 
son   ill    California,   passed   away 
fcllcwiiig  a  week's  illness  at  the 
home     of     her    daughter,     Mrsw 
Margaret    Wolff,    2663    Victoria 
avenue. 
The  records  at   the   San   Miguell 
Mission  show  that  Mrs.  Encinales 
was   born  in   1816,   and   also  show 
the  birth  of  her  mother  in  the  San  I 
Miguel  district. 
IlISTOKICAL  ADVISOK 

For  the  past  few  years,  thel 
aged  Indian  v^^oman  has  been 
an  advisor  to  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitute on  the  subject  of  ethnol; 
(^gy.  pertaining  to  birds,  flowers,] 
and  Indian  lore. 

In  addition  to  her  daughter,! 
Mrs.  Encinales  is  survived  by  a 
sister,  Maria  Bylon  of  Toro  creek, 
two  granddaughters,  three  grand- 
sons and  seven  great-grandchil-| 
dren. 

The  remains  were  shipped  from 
the  C.  W.  Palmer  Mortuary. 
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armfel  Priest   Launches 
Plan  to  Aid  Pure  Blood 
Aborigines 

An  Indian  village  surrounding  tb^ 
)ld   mission  at    Carmel-by-the-Sea 
lis  the  final  link  in  the  plan  to  re- 
store that  historical  relic  to  a  sem*  T 
Iblance  of  what  it  was  in  the  days 
(of  the  mission  fathers. 

Father  R.  M.  Mestres,  the  parisli 
Ipriest  at  Monterey,  is  the  authqr 
[and  sponsor  of  the  unique  project:. 

I>ue  to  the  untiring  efforts  of 
I  Father  Mestres,  and  under  his  di- 
rection, the  restoration  of  Carmel 
mission,  the  formal  name  of  which 
lis  Mission  San  Carlos  de  Borromeo, 
I  has  gone  steadily  forward  the  last 
[few  years. 

UNIQUE  PROJECT 

Although  more  or  less  of  the  la- 
Ibor  of  preservation  has  been  applied 
to  all  the  California  missions,  no- 
Lwhere  has  the  work  been  carried 
[so  far  as  to  include  the  reconstruc- 
[tion  of  a  permanent  village  of  the 
descendants  of  the  aboriginal  tribes 
'which  were  sheltered  and  taught  by 
the  mission  fathers.  i^, 

"As  the  people  of  California  afe 
interested  in  preserving  the  ruins  Of 
the  missions."  explained  Father 
Mestres,  "why  should  they  not  ht 
equally  interested  in  preserving  th« 
ruins  of  the  races  for  whom  th« 
missions  were  built?" 

It  would  be  a  most  humanitarian 
deed,  in  keeping  with  the  noble  aim 
of  Junipero  Serra,  added  the  Mon* 
terey  priest.  San  Carlos  was  the 
second  mission  founded  in  upper 
California.  It  was  Father  Serra'a 
own  charge,  his  favorite  missiofaf. 
Here  the  presidente  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan missionaries  lived,  labored^ 
died,  was  buried,  and  here  his  bone3 
rest.  - 

FINDS    PUt^E-BLOODS 
Dr.  A.  L.  Kroeber  of  the  Univert 
sity   of   California   declares,    in   hi* 
''Handbook  of  the  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia,'* recently  published   by    th$ 
federal    government:    "It    is    estab*' 
Ushed    that    the    tribes    that    were  . 
completely  devoted  to  mission   life 
are  gone.    Many  are  wholly  extinct; 
the  most  fortunate  may  amount  to 
one  1-lOOth  of  their  original  num- 
bers." 

Nevertheless,  in  the  course  of  hiaT 

researches  Father  Mestres  has  dis-iji 

covered   and   listed   some    50    pure^| 

[blood  Indians,   whom   his   evidence  i 

[satisfies  him  are  descendents  of  the'!/ 

Lboriginal  neophytes  once  attached  " 

to  the  mission  at  Carmel. 

These  50  Indians  Father  Mestres 

)roposes    to    bring  together   as   the 

lucieus  of  a  mission  village  which 

rill  last — to  use  the  devoted  church- 

lan's  own  words— "as  long  as  the 

tndians  themselves  last.** 

The  present  condition  of  the  hu- 

lan  material  for  his  mission  village, 

'ather   Mestres    revealed,    is    more 

|or  less  pitiable. 

PITIABLE  CONDITION 

Some  of  them  are  to  be  found 
[scattered  along  the  foothills  of  the 
Santa  Lucia  range,  housed  in  rude 
I  huts  on  land  that  is  not  their  own, 
existing  by  sufferance  of  neighbors 
and  landowners,  and  not  alwaye 
welcome,  the  men  earning  a  pre* 
carious  living  at  woodcutting  or 
other  odd  jobs. 

One  or  more  of  these  Indian  fami- 
lies may  often  be  seen  driving  into 
town  in  a  rickety  buckboard,  be^ 
hind  an  old  nag  unfit  for  more 
I  strenuous   uses. 

The  patriarch  of  the  flock  will  be 
Jose  Bernabe,  a  w^ell-known  char- 
acter, who  has  a  habit  of  sunning 
himself  on  the  main  street  6t  Car- 
Imel.  Old  Jose  is  cared  *or  by  rela- 
^tives  who  occupy  a  shack  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  artists*  colony. 

One  family  of  eight,   that  of  old 
Onesimo     Bernabe,     a     brother     of 
Jose,  at  present  occupies  a  small  hut 
in  a  canyon  on  the  Meadows  ranch 
eight    miles    southeast     of    Carmel, 
The  hut,  and  usually  a  number  of 
dark-skinned     children,      may      be 
glimpsed  from  the  road   by  anyone 
driving  up  the  Carmel  river  valley, 
BANS  MIXED  BLOOD 
In  all,  Father  Mestres  has  listed 
three  families,  besides  a^jj^mber  of 
isolated  individuals,  now  residing  in 
the  vicinity  of  Carmel.  who  are  eli- 
gible   to    become    members    of    hie 
mission  village. 

There  are.  of  course,  hundreds  of 
other  dark-skinned  people  living  on 
the  outskirts  of  Carmel,  or  in  Mon- 
terey, or  working  as  "vacqueros"  on 
the  Santa  Lucia  cattle  ranges,  who 
have  the  blood  of  mission  Indians  - 
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Henry   Guzeman,   Pieasan- 

ton,  Explains  Story  of 

Huge  Footsteps 

The  legend  of  tlie  gigantic  foot- 
steps tound  from  time  to  time  near 
Pleasanton  was  given  out  recently, 
for  the  first  time,  by  Henry  Ou««- 
map  of  Pleasanton,  said  to  Be  xn% 
last  survivor  of  the  oncQ  numerous 
Ohlone  Indians,  who  formerly  lived 
in  Alameda  county. 

For  many  years  there  have  been 
tales  of  great  footprints,  resembllBiT 
those  of  a  human  being  throughout 
the  length  of  the  Livermore  valleT 
and  between  Mission  San  Jose  and 
Brushy  peak.  A  representative  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  onoe 
visited  the  valley  to  find  the  foo^• 
prints  and  verify  the  report,  btlt 
was  unsuccessfuL  Legend  has  tt 
that  the  feet  that  made  those  marks 
were  more  than  seven  feet  Ions* 
Now  comes  the  aged  Indian,  breals- 
ing  a  long  silence,  and  gives  th# 
legend  of  his  people,  which  runs  Mi 

follows: 

*'In  the  long  ago  when  the  first 
Qhlong  trod  upon  the  earth,  he 
mad'e  his  home  near  the  sweet 
waters  of  a  great  lake,  which  was 
separated  from  the  bitter  waters  by 
a  high  range  of  hills. 

GREAT  CREVICE  APPEARS 

"Then  came  a  great  rumbliniTi^ 
a  r'^cking  of  the  earth,  and  throQgli 
the  mountains  to  the  westward  ap- 
peared a  great  crevice.  Through 
this  crevice  swept  the  sweet  waters, 
and,  as  they  flowed  westward,  m 
came  the  bitter  water  and  repUwoed 
them  throughout  the  land.  

"And  the  bitter  waters  O^veP 
flowed  the  banks  and  swept  OViT 
the  fields  of  the  Ohlones.  The  crops 
were  spoiled,  ajid  nowhere  was 
there  sweet  water  to  drink.  lAaiQr 
perished  for  lack  of  food  and  water, 
and  the  people  united  in  prayer  to 
the  Great  Spirit  to  succor  them. 
The  Great  Spirit  heard  them  axi4 
appeared. 

THE  PROMISED  LAND 

"  1  will  walk  to  the  eastwasH 
three  steps.'  he  told  them,  *T^«^ 
you  wUl  find  a  land  of  sweet  water 
and  abundant  crops.  Follow  inj^ 
footsteps  and  aU  will  be  weU  With 

^^•"The  Great  Spirit  disappeared  tS 
the  eastward  with  three  IP^^ 
strides,  and  the  Ohlones  S^^*^ 
their  few  belongings  »nd^op<>^"2H: 
Each  of  the  tootprintaleU.  by  Wf 
Great  Spirit  was  embedded  *«  •Jla 
rock,  so  that  they  could  be  Pl^MT 
seen,  and  by  foUowing  them  ^ 
tribe  was  led  to  a  ^^\^}  ?lSS^ 
It  was  found  at  the  third  ^<>otP™% 
which  was  at  the  crest  of  «[«V 
Creek.  There  they  looked  «P<2  % 
land  of  plentiful  water.  HW6  thg 
pitched  their  wigwams  and  •«— * 
iheir  homes." 


Fabled 


rootpnnt  or  me  yniones 

First  photograph  ever  puWished  of  the  huge  impression  found  at 
the  crest  of  Brushy  Peak  near  Livermore  coupled  with  which  is  an 
old  Indian  legend  of  a  monster  spirit  leaving  a  footprint  as  he  stepped 
from  mountain  top  to  mountain  top.  MISS  GRACE  BROWN- 
LESS  of  Oakland  is  shown  in  the  depression. 


LIVERMORE,  Nov.  11. — Scaling 
the  high  rocky  crest  of  Brushy 
Peak  with  the  aid  of  ropes  a  party 
ot  Oakland  young  people  this  week 
obtained  the  first  known  photo- 
graphs of  the  prehistoric  "foot- 
print" embedded  there  in  the  gran- 
ite stone. 

Few  knew  of  the  existence  of 
the  fabled  footprint  until  the  Oh- 
lone Indian  legend  of  the  three 
Itfps  made  by  the  Great  Spirit  was 
told  by  Ta u oa .  last  ^  s u rxlxLe r  of  a 
once  prosperous  Indian  tribet  which 
lived    in    this    section    of    Alameda 

county. 

Since  the  publication  of  the 
story  the  granite  caves  and  pin- 
nacle peaks  of  the  Brushy  Peak 
rock  city  have  been  a  mecca  for 
many  tourists,  few  of  whom,  how- 
ever, choose  to  attempt  scaling  the 
crest  of  the  sheer  cliff  upon  which 
the  impression  is  to  be  found. 

The  party  who  made  the  ascent 
included  Miss  Grace  BrownUss  of 
Oakland.  Mrs.  Henry  Meyers,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Leland  Bergstrom  and 
"Hert  Andrews  who  made  the  pho- 
tograph. 
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JO  sums  «  mJ^   oaaH*  » 

^qoJ  aniq  3  asibq  9Ab3  9H  "'J'^ 
suiioadxa  uaaq  P^H  o^^  ^"^^ 
fia'auf  M  ;.m  «aa^  ^^U*  ^o^S 

ojoj  IB  Buipuei  9JB  a-w  mou  puy 
.tt.ni8  'H*  •'•'^«  ^BH  MOU  ojb  -M* 

,n^  UlOa,  UMOP  P95100I  ou  «  'pi^* 

^q^  -aiuloia  iTB^  W    -u^oaq  P«rt 

W»qV  pa«    P«r">-''   P*'^'"*^   ^®    , 
inSUQ  SIM  tJo"'ilBid  »aiuMoaq  Ptw 
amoo    noX  l.uo^.    I^T^a    UO,. 

auidid    eoioA  9WW  «  P^^^'t  *'»■ 
uoos   •swnio  «U>  «AaaB  o^  P^U  »q^ 

CARMI 

(Continued  from  section  page) 

in  their  veins.  But  these  axel 
Usually  at  least  haU  ^f^^^^.^n 
Spanish,  and  it  is  the  aim  of  the] 

author  of  the  plan  to  ^<=^"*^,,^?^^,^ 
unmixed  aborigines  in  his  chariUhle 

undertaking.  ,  x.   «  »«  ♦>,» 

To  the  Indians  now  existing  In  tne 
vicinity.  Father  Mestres  expects  to 
add  s4  families  who  are  grouped 
together  in  a  little  village  at  Tejon, 
some  35  miles  east  of  Bakersfield. 
in  ^ern  county. 

DECORATED   BY   KING 

i    The  priest  explains  that  the  Tejcn 

*«roup  Is  a  remnant  of  the  mission] 

^refugees    who    crossed    the    Coast 

'^range  mountains  to  escape  persecu^ 

tion  by  Mexican-  soldiers  from  tne 

•^presidio  at  Monterey  at  the  time  of 

Ithe  secularization  nearly  a  century 

^ago.    This  group  is  still  in  poss.s- 

^ision  of  documents  from  the  Anier  - 

I  cas  government  showing  that  their 

'  I?  ancestors  belonged  to  Carmel  mis- 

^sion,  ,.  -^ 

'  Father  Mestres  himself  came  to 
^Monterey  parish  in  1892,  33  years 
fago.  He  was  bom  in  the  province 
i<,t  Catalonia.  Spain,  the  birthplace 
Jalso  of  Father  Serra;  which  may 
Explain  in  part  his'  devotion  to 
Ikeeping  alive  the  historical  aspects 
iof  Serra's  work. 
'*    For  his  labors  in  preserving  tne 

*  spirit  of  old  St)aln  in  California, 
.Father  Mestres  has  beeh  decorated 
5by  the  Spanish  king.  He  has  also 
'^received    the   title    of    "Monsignor 

ilrom  the  pope.  ^   \,  #^^ 

*  Although  Serra  had  been  dead  for 
i  108  years  when  Mestres  came  to 
^Monterey.  Mestres  found  Ave  ancicnt 

Indians,  two  men  and  three  women, 
T7ho  professed  to  vivid  memories  of 
Hhe  mission  founder  when  they  were 
'^mall  children. 

z  The  oldest  of  the  five,  a  woman, 
-was  proved  by  the  mission  records 
%o  be  113.  She  was.  accordingly. 
^6  years  old  when  Serra  died.    She 

vlived  to  be  117.  *  ri 

'     In  the  work  of  restoration  at  Car- 
.^mel  Father  Mestres  is  guided  partly 
-by  a  sketch  made  in  1793   by  the 
:  explorer. ,  Captain    Vancouver,    and 
-.by  a  painting  done  In  1821  by  an- 
other Englishman  named  Smythe. 
,     Other  buildings  yet  to  be  restored 
-^are  the  priests'  quarters,  the  ware- 
chouse,  and   the  six  hguses   ofr  the 
^majordomos. 

And  finally  the  Ijidian  village. 

Father  Mestres'  plan  is  to  settle 
•  each  family  on  two  or  three  acres 
*^^of  fertile  land,  the  property  to  be 
iheia  in  perpetual  trust  by  a  board 
•of  disinterested  trustees,  so  that  itl 
f, cannot  be  disposed  of  by  the  bene- 

^  ficiaries. 

t  Here  suitable  homes  will  be  pro- 
•^vided.  and  the  Indians  will  be  ex- 
.  pected  to  wrest  a  part  of  their  liv- 
^  ing  from  the  soil. 
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Henry  Guzeman,  Pleasan« 

ton,  Explains  Story  of 

Huge  Footsteps 

The  legend  of  the  gigantic  foot- 
steps found  from  time  to  time  near 
Pleasanton  was  given  out  recently, 
for  the  first  time,  by  Henry  0^»?- 
maji  of  Pleasanton,  saiif  to  be  uie 
last  survivor  of  the  onoe  numeroua 
Ohlone  Indians,  who  formerly  lived 
in  Alameda  county. 

For  many  years  there  have  be«n 
tales  of  great  footprints,  resembling 
those  of  a  human  being  throughout 
the  length  of  the  Livermore  valley 
and  between  Mission  San  Jose  and 
Brushy  peak.  A  representative  ot 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  onoe 
visited  the  valley  to  find  the  foot* 
prints  and  verify  the  report,  but 
was  unsuccessfuL  Legend  haa  It 
that  the  feet  that  made  those  markfl 
were  more  than  seven  feet  long. 
Now  comes  the  aged  Indian,  breal^ 
ing  a  long  silence,  and  givea  th« 
legend  of  his  people,  which  runs  aa 
follows:  

"In  the  long  ago  when  the  fir« 
QhlQn§  trod  upon  the  earth,  he 
maSe  his  home  near  the  sweet 
waters  of  a  great  lake,  which  was 
separated  from  the  bitter  waters  by 
a  high  range  of  hills. 

GREAT  CREVICE  APPEARS 

"Then  came  a  great  riunblinga^ 
a  rocking  of  the  earth,  and  throQgn 
the  mountains  .to  the  westward  ap- 
peared a  great  crevice.  Through 
this  crevice  swept  the  sweet  waters, 
and.  as  they  flowed  westward,  m 
came  the  bitter  water  and  repltticsd 
them  throughout  the  land.  

"And  the  bitter  waters  Ofvsr 
flowed  the  banks  and  swept  0V4ir 
the  fields  of  the  Ohlones*  The  crops 
were  spoiled,  aiid  nowhere  was 
there  sweet  water  to  drink.  MaiQr 
perished  for  lack  of  food  and  water, 
and  the  people  united  in  prayer  to 
the  Great  Spirit  to  succor  then^ 
The  Great  Spirit  heard  them  and 
appeared. 

THE  PROMISED  LAND 

**  T  will  walk  to  the  eastwasH 
three  steps.'  he  told  them.  There 
you  will  find  a  land  of  sweet  watsr 
and  abundant  crops.  Follow  inngr 
footsteps  and  all  will  b^  weU  With 

^^"The  Great  Spirit  disappeared  t» 
the  eastward  with  three  fP^m 
strides,  and  the  Ohlones  gath*^ 
their  few  belongings  and  foUowsjV 
Each  of  the  footprints  left  by  ttj^ 
Great  Spirit  was  embedd^  ^'^^^PHS 
rock,  so  that  they  could  be  PlaW 
seen,  and  by  foUowing  thena  ^ 
tribe  was  led  to  a  land  of  PISSt 
It  was  found  at  the  third  £ootpr»% 
which  was  at  the  crest  of  BruSBT 
Creek.  There  they  looked  «P«JJJ 
land  of  plentiful  water.  Hwe  th^ 
pitched  their  wigwams  and  "•— * 
'  ;heir  homes," 
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Fabled  Footprint  of  the  Ohlones 

First  photograph  ever  published  of  the  huge  impression  found  at 
the  crest  of  Brushy  Peak  near  Livermore  coupled  with  which  is  an 
old  Indian  legend  of  a  monster  spirit  leaving  a  footprint  as  he  stepped 
from  mountain  top  to  mountain  top.  MISS  GRACE  BROWN- 
LESS  of  Oakland  is  shown  in  the  depression^ ^ 


LIVERMORE,  Nov.  11. — Scaling 
the  high  rocky  crest  of  Brushy 
Peak  with  the  aid  of  ropes  a  party 
of,  Oakland  young  people  this  week 
obtained  the  first  known  photo- 
graphs of  the  prehistoric  "foot- 
print" embedded  there  in  the  gran- 
ite stone. 

Few  knew  of  the  existence  of 
the  fabled  footprint  until  the  Oh- 
lone Indian  legend  of  the  three 
steps  made  by  the  Great  Spirit  was 
told  by  Ta u o a .  1  a  fit  s u  yy^y^ r  of  a 
once  prosperous  Indiah  trib^  which 
lived  in  this  section  of  Alameda 
county. 

Since  the  publication  of  the 
story  the  granite  caves  and  pin- 
nacle peaks  of  the  Brushy  Peak 
rock  city  have  been  a  mecca  for 
many  tourists,  few  of  whom,  how- 
ever, choose  to  attempt  scaling  the 
crest  of  the  sheer  cliff  upon  which 
the  imp|:ession  is  to  be  found. 

The  party  who  made  the  ascent 
included  Miss  Grace  BrownUss  of 
Oakland,  Mrs.  Henry  Meyers.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Leland  Bergstrom  and 
Hert  Andrews  who  made  the  pho- 
tograph. 


CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA.  CALIF. 
THE  CALIFORNIAN 


4"  Ancient  Indian  Recalls  Early  History 


ISEW  MISSION  TALE 


Throu«rh  James  William  Tripp, 
(riffht)  who  acted  as  interpreter, 
Manuel  Onesimo,  ancient  Carmel 
Valley  Indian,  told  The  Califomian 
several  interesting  tales  of  early 
Indian  life  in  this  area.  His  fath- 
er's  grandmother  served  Father 
IJunipero  Serra  as  a  domestic. 


Although  his  tales  are  not  like- 
ly to  cause  the  records  at  Carme] 
Mission  to  be  altered  or  to  start  al 
gold  rush,  Manuel  Onesimo,  an-' 
cient  Carmel  Valley  Indian,  toldl 
some  fascinating  stories  when  he 
was  Interviewed  in  his  mountain 
shack  a  few  days  ago. 

Onesimo  claims  that  his  father's 
grandmother  was  a  servant  to 
Father  Junipero  Serra  and  that 
the  Indians  believed  that  the  fam- 
ed padre  did  not  die  at  the  mission 
but  was  kidnapped. 

According  to  Onesimo,  Father 
Serra  had  a  habit  of  walking 
around  the  mission  three  times  as 
he  prayed  each  night.  One  night  he 
disappeared  while  on  his  second 
round.  His  great-grandmother  or- 
ganized a  searching  party  but 
Father  Serra  was  never  seen  again. 

(It  is  possible  that  the  Indians 
did  not  understand  the  explana- 
tion that  "God  'had  taken  him" 
and  really  believed  that  he  had 
been  kidnapped.) 

The  old  Indian  is  quite  positive 
that  there  was  a  gold  mine  near 
the  mouth  of  Carmel  river.  He 
claims  that  the  sea  has  eaten  its 
way  inland  and  the  mine  is  now  in 
the  little  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river. 

He  claims  that  the  mine  wsts  on 
a  vein  which  extends  southward 
and  far  back  into  the  mountains. 
He  said  that  he  was  with  his  fa- 
ther when  an  old  Indian  pointed 
out  a  mine  that  the  Indians  aban- 
doned after  the  Spaniards  came. 
It  was  in  a  wild  section  of  the 
mountains  and  he  does  not  believe 
that  he  could  locate  it  now. 
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TO  ENDURE  FOREVER 


Is  Visited  By 
Early  Spanish 


Two    Cities    In    County 
Claimed  Capital  Of 
State 


On0e 


S-to'lfn"*    ^^f^""    Co.).    Feb 

b  inesQ  Indian*!  wpr«^  t^.^i^^  %:  v,  , 
'«achem.  Chief  SXa'"who''-';ather 

th°rein      -tST      *.    ^    *"<>    peri.shed 
in-rein      This  act  was  followed  Mr 

hundreds  of  his  faithful  folTowers^ 
and   only  a   few  nf  ^u^\  A""owers, 

saved  by  Sanchez      ^^^  ^"^^  ^^^< 

YeTo'theTchief  '^,1"  '"^'^^  «««" 
and  faithfuf'l.tSW.''\„T82f  t^ 
3teto  wag  converted  to  Chritti«niJr, 
and  baptised  Solano.    Here  wJ^^thi 

couTty"'^  "^^   '^^-  Sv/nT  thl 

VaUejo  Is  Friend. 

General  Mariano  Valleio  irifi,  » 
army  of  600,  was  sent  in  iSbS  bv  the 
,  Mexican  government  to  «ght  thf 
Indians  and  also  for  the  purnose  of 
colonization,  Mexico  having  tltiif 
over    the    rule    of   Calif/vrJJf    *^®'* 

Spain  in  1822     He  beclm»  t  ^l"**"* 
friend    of    nhi^ec  "^^ame  a  close 

Sufsun    Tri?e    Of  ^Jn%T-    ^^    ««^ 
mill    ii-im-i     ■     "*    Indians.      From 
™'    ViU^Jfo  takes  her  name 
,      John   R.   Wolfskin   warthe  first 
HrSvId'*^  ^"  Soiano  Coun  ^* 

e^tU^fnT a*^f[^'"f  Tot^^an^^^' 

"amnir?'^'"lio  'r.'^*  Vaca  and  Pena 
of  !a.!S  i  ^*^2  also  received  sranta 
vVcTv^\T  ^^^'^^'^  *"<'  settled  ^^ 
of  Vaclvii!^  "!*'■  ^^'^  P''''««nt  town 
tiers  otlulsu^t^f,  the  ear,y  set- 

^TthCWo^^r^S«  V^^^^ 
Daniel  AT  %  ""''  -L^ndy  Alford  and 
i^aniel  M.  Berry  and  their  families 

Mormon  Settlers. 

=  3  ^'  ?^astinga,  a  Mormon  leader 
Sf  a"life"'r"  ''^r *y  ' "  ^«^« '« 
ment^n^  the%t'"  We^t'^Tn^atluf^ 
S?^^r  ^'^^^  Sacrame''n?/R'?.^'r' 
vufe   he  h^fnr"*  '"i"^*'""  *>f  Coliinsr 

esSwS^'f K  ^^^'^yer.     refused      to 

tfon   In   th^^'""  .*;?'**"*'  '"  that  loca- 

doned      iS*  ilf.Q'Tt.''^   ^^'^   ^»>an- 

MaT«hali  -.-  ^  '•*'''  *°<*  Kno'f 
floaisnaii  came  from  Missouri   took 

possession  of  the   adnh»    ^i, j   i  * 
paid  Ha«tin.L   "*    *"****«'  and   later 

head  of  'a"ffe  "  Th.  "i"'**-^  ^'^'^  «« 
$1000  rtil  '-i''^  «1"»valent  to 
«f»^;    •     ""^     adobe     house     still 

fht  t^'  "*  P^''^«<'t  condition    and  is 

Pleasant riv,  ""^    /^"^^«      Madison 
^ieasants,  whp  settled  in  and  eave 

his  name  to  Pleasants  Valley/ 
County   Had    CapitaL 

.    When    California    was    admiff^^- 

ioo«   When   It    was   moved    to   Fair- 

ever 'sinc'lf 'Vh*    ''"^  ''«««    '«-*^^ 
on    wh?oh'  tP*  "*"■*"  *"«»  grounds 

were^  vL  "'*  ^k*''*"'''^^"^"?    stands 
were  given  to  the  county  bv  Can- 

ng"  sf^ttn   ^-  W*t«'"an.T„c'lS§: 
in^adStfon    ^"'^'  ^"'^  ^""'^  "^'''^^ 

gm"il^s^ed^^th-I  ?*'"  ^'^'"''■*'  ^^rra- 
Mare  TalanH  «  -^erican  flag  over 
on    fhi  I  "^.^^  t*>*  °n'>'  navy  yard 

the  f^rc*^*''^"'  ^****t-  and  he  *wa^ 
the  first  commandant  of  that  sta! 

^tion    which  stands  second  to  none 
m  shipbuilding;  that  station  wS 
during  the  World   War  buHt  a  del 

alfTc^o^r^^^"'-"  ^^>-'  '"•-•^'-S 
American. 
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This  12-foot  statue  of  Chief  Solano,  head  of  the  Sulsun  tribe 
of  Indians,  for  whom  Solano  County  was  named,  is  soon  to  be 
erected  near  Fairfax  by  the  State  Park  Commission.  It  was  made  by 
William  Gordon  Huff,  young  Berkeley  sculptor,  and  is  being  cast 
in  bronze  in  an  Oakland  foundry. 


Big  Statue  of  Chief  Solano 
Manufactured  in  Oaklai 


In  an  Oakland  foundry  the  mas-*  every   part    of   the    nation    partici- 


sive  statue  of  Chief  Solano,  noted 
leader  of  the  Suisun  tribe  of  In- 
dians, moulded  by  William  Gordon 
Huff,  young  Berkeley  sculptor,  on 
orders  of  the  State  Park  Commis- 
sion, is  slowly  being  translated 
from  plaster  of  paris  into  enduring 

bronze. 

When  completed,  the  statue  will 
be  erected  on  a  hill  overlooking  the 
Sacramento  Highway  near  Fairfield, 
a  spot  where  Chief  Solano,  during 
his  lifetime,  often  went  to  scan  the 
region  he  so  proudly  dominated. 

Solano,  noted  throughout  the 
West  for  his  intelligence  and  his 
friendliness  to  the  whites,  was  a 
physical  giant,  standing  six  feet 
seven  inches  tall. 

FRIENDLY  GESTURE 

Huff  has  fashioned  his  lineaments 
into  a  monument  12  feet  tall,  de- 
picting the  chief  with  right  hand 
upraised  in  a  gesture  of  friendship 
with  the  white  settlers,  his  hunting 
bow  carried  at  rest  in  his  left  hand. 

Erection  of  the  monument  is  be- 
ing handled  by  the  State  Park  Com- 
mission under  authority  granted  by 
the  State  Legislature.  Huff  was 
chosen  to  perform  the  task  in  a 
competition  held  by  the  Park  Com- 


mission,   in    which    sculptors    fromBerkeley. 


pated. 

Casting  of  the  statue,  an  intricate 
task,  will  be  completed  in  about 
three  months,  according  to  Louis  L. 
de  Rome,  1076  Fifty-ninth  Street, 
owner  of  the  foundry  where  the 
work  is  being  done. 

CEREMONY   PLANNED. 

When  the  bronze  figure  is  com- 
pleted, the  Park  Commission  will 
set  a  date  for  the  ceremony  of  dedi- 
cation. 

Solano's  Indian  name  was  Sem 
Yeto,  but  when  he  was  converted 
to  Christianity  by  the  Franciscan 
padres,  he  took  the  name  of  one 
of  his  missionary  friends  and  be- 
came Francisco  Solano.  Solano 
County,  where  the  monument  will 
be  erected,  was  named  after  the 
chief  at  the  request  of  Genera  Mar- 
iano Vallejo,  who  settled  there. 

Huff  is  a  native  of  Fresno,  and 
took  his  first  art  studies  at  the 
California  School  of  Arts  and 
Crafts.  He  completed  his  studies  in 
San  Francisco,  New  York  and  Paris, 
and  on  his  return  to  this  country 
went  to  Bennington,  Vermont, 
where  he  met  and  married  Doris 
Mackintosh.  While  in  New  England 
he  designed  a  number  of  historical 
monuments.  He  and  his  wife  now 
reside      at      2706      Fulton      Streets 
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Lo,  Big  Indian 


William  Gordon  Huff,  Berkeley 
sculptor,  is  shown  putting  the  finish- 
!?5.  pouches  on  a  12-foot  statue  of 
Chief  Solano,  leader  of  the  SuJsuns. 
California  Indian  tribe.  The  State 
park  commissioiL  will  cast  the  statue 
In  bronze  and  donate  it  to  Solano 
County. 


INDIANS  IN 
YOLO  AREA 

TO  RECEIVE 
FEDERAL  AID 


The  California  Indian,  or  what  is 
left  of  him,  is  to  be  included  in  state 
and  federal  emergency  relief  under 
plans  worked  out  by  John  Collier, 
commissioner  of  Indian  affairs,  and 
Harry  L.  Hopkins,  federal  relief  ad- 
mihistrator. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  In- 
dians located  on  the  reservation  in 
the  Capay  valley. 

With   county   relief   records    show- 
ing a  large  number  of  needy  unem- 
ployed   Indians,   the   federal   govern-i 
ment     has     agreed     they    must     bej 
[given    emergency    aid    on    the    s«me 
^asis  as  any     other     citizen,     evet 
hough   they  may   be   wards    of   the] 
nited  States.  An  outline  of  the  plan 
or  the  Indian  relief  work  hai^  beeni 
ent  to  R.  C.  Branion,  state  admiivi 
strator,  to  all  counties^- 
dian  population. 

Prefer  to  Fish  and  Hunt 
A  survey  of  the  state  relief  admin- 
istration reveals  that  the  Indian^,  for 
the  most  part,  still  choose  to  follow 
their  ancient  tribal  custom  of  obtain- 
ing  provender  by  hunting   and  fish- 
^ing.     But    the    lure    of    California's 
fields,  forests  and   streams  have  at- 
tracted   other  types   of   hunters   and 
fishermen,  and  the  Indian  is  gradually 
finding  it  necessary  to  seek  elsewhere 
for  his  food. 

Official  estimates  place  California's 
Indian  population  at  22,000,  of  which 
more  than  10,000  are  under  the  jurisri 
diction  of  the  Sacramento  federal  9^- 
ficeof  Indian  affairs. 


|ACRAMENTO.  CALrr. 
OcfoBSR  31^  193; 
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Solano  To  Get 
Statue  Of  Big 
Chief  Solano 


J 


California  at  last  is  going  ip  do 
[right  by  Chief  Solaijo.  T 

Culminating  year^  and  yeais  of 
I  effort  on  the  part  of  S^olano  County 
Icitizens,  the  state  park  commission 
[announces  it  has  authorized  Wil- 
[liam  Gordon  Huff  of  Berkeley  to 
erect  a  bronze  statue  of  the  Indian 
chief  on  the  state  highway  near 
[Fairfield. 

Hufrs  likeness  of  the  big  chief- 
Itain     was     selected    from     several 
models  submitted  for  the  commis- 
|sion*s  consideration. 

Will  Survey  Domain. 

As  done  in  bronze,  Chief  Solano 
will  stand  twelve  feet  high.  From 
a  wooded  knoll  on  the  Neitzel  ranch 
the  statue  will  survey  the  domain 
once  ruled  by  the  chief  in  the  flesh. 
A  jthree-acre  plot  donated  by  local 
interests  will  surround  the  figure. 

The  statue  to  Chief  Solano  has 
inspired  more  skirmishes  in  the  leg- 
islative  halls   than     the     chieftain 
participated  in  on  the  battle  fields. 
Then  Came  The— 

In  1931,   the   legislature  voted   a 
$5,000  appropriation  for  the  memo- 
rial.   Then  came  the  economy  wave.i 
Armed,   not   with   bows   and   ar^ 
rows,    but     with     finely-sharpened 
lead  pencils,  the  economy  bloc  cami 
to  the  1933  session  gunning  for  th^ 
Chief  Solano  statue  appropriation^ 
McCormack  Is  Hero. 
Many     appropriations     wer 
scalped,  but  the  dauntless  chieftaii 
will  get  his  statue.    Without  head- 
gear or  a  war  whoop,  State  Senate 
Thomas  McCormack  of  Rio  Vistaj 
led  the  legislators  into  ambush  and 
saved  the  appropriation  without 
solon  biting  the  dust. 

"By  the  way,"  inquired  the   soln 
emn  senators  after  standing  by  the 
biff   warrior,    "who   was    Chief    ~ 
lanp?" 


fFtlBUNB 


cliarler. 
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NAPA,    Jan.    6.— Dee   T     D«v{. 
Nai«S-  Rotarl  oJf  k  '  ^^^'^^^ed  the 


iJANUAKY  4,  1833 


School    Chief    Talks    On 

California  Indian 

History 

D.  T.  Davis,  principal  of  the  Napa 
[Intermediate  School  and  a  student 
[of  the  Indian  lore  of  California, 
spoke  on  the  early  history  of  the 
[Cahfornia  Indians  at  the  noon 
luncheon  of  the  Napa  Rotary  Club 
at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Hall 
today. 

In  connection  with  his  talk.  Dr. 
Davis  exhibited  many  specimens  of 
[Indian  handicraft  such  as  beads, 
arrowheads  and  stone  implements 
from  a  large  collection  he  has  gath- 
ered over  a  long  period  of  years. 
These  articles  were  found  principal- 
ly within  the  boundaries  of  th« 
|county. 

He  told  where  th!j  various  tribes 
Tiere  lccat^d  and  spck3  on  their  cu,i- 
toms  and  habits.  The  talk  was  very 
interesting  and  entertaining. 

Three  Rotarians  on  the  sick  list 
were  reported  to   be  getting  along 
nicely.    They  are :  W.  H.  Young,  Dr. 
C.  H.  Bauer  and  Undersheriff  W  W 
[Gaffney. 

John  Cochrane  was  chairman  of 
the    program     today     and     George 
Strong  led  a  number  of  peppy  songs 
President   Ai-thur   Johnson    was   in 
charge  of  the  meeting. 

Today's  luncheon  of  the  club  was 
served  by  George  Marino,  local  res- 
tauranteur. 


^^CRAMCNTO.  CAL,r 
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character  in  the 
Vaiita^  ^f  tie  Moon  was  killecl 
yesterday,  \Vhen  Gabriel  Garcia 
lost  his  lifjKbn  the  milroad  track 
in  tlie  Sononna  Valley.  Garcia  was 
sometimes  known  as  Gabriel 
Sears.  .  The  latter  name  he  ac- 
quired years  agQ  when  he  worked 
for  the  Sears  at  Sear's  Point. 

He  Avas  born  in  El  Verano  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Moon.  He  was 
an  Indian.  When  it  comes  to  tell- 
ing his  age  his  aged  wife  stated 
yesterday  that  all  she  knew  was 
that  he  was  over  seventy-six  years 
of  age.  In  the  valley  where  he 
lived  so  long  many  people  believed 
he  was  one  hundred  years  of  age. 
He  worked  for  "the  Sears  people 
away  back  in  1845,  one  Sonoma 
resident    stated    yesterday. 

The  old  man   on  the  night  of  the 
Fourth   of  July   it    is    said   went   to 
sleep  in  the  center  of  th^  Southern 
pacific    railroad    track    on    a    cui^e 
near    Agua    C<iliente.      It .  was    im- 
possible    for     Engineer     Nobles     to 
stop  his  train.     The  old  man  would 
not    have    been    burt    had    he    re- 
mained    still.       The     roar     of     the 
train    as    it    passed   over   hnu    nat- 
urally   woke    him    up    and    as    he 
raised  his  head  he  was  struck.     He 
was     picked    up     and     brought     to 
Santa   Rosa.      On    the    trip    he    told 
Conductor       William       Hilderbriwl 
that    he    would    soon    be    all    right. 
••I   am   going  to   get  well,"   he   said, 
-No    train    can   kill   me."      He   was 
taken   to  the   General   hospital  here 
and  attended    by   Dr.   R.   IM.   r>onar. 
He  lived  until   about   half-past   one 
o'clock    yesterday    morning.      Dep- 
uty     Coroner      D.    D.    Parks    took 
charge  of  the  -body  and  removed  it 
to     the     morgue    and     on    Monday 
night    Coroner    Frank    Phillips    will 
hold  an   inquest. 

The    old    man    is    survived    by    a 

wife,    children 
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GABRIEL  GARlpA, 

lGED  INDIAN,  KILLED 

I       I    I       in 

sque  character  in  this 
valley  \^a^illed  Saturday  when  Ga- 
briel Qanca,  lo?t  his  life  on  the  rail- 
road track.  Garica  was  sometimes 
known  as  Gabriel  Sears.  The  latter 
name  be  acquired  years  ago  when  he 
,  worked  for  the  Sears  at  Sears  Point. 

He  was  born  in  El  Verano  and  was 
an  Indian.  No  one  knows  how  old  he 
was.  His  wife  stated  that  he  was 
over  seventy- six  of  age,  but  old  time 
residents  believe  him  to  have  been 
over  one  hundred  years  old.  He 
worked  for  the  Sears  people  away 
back  in  1845. 

Tha  old  man  on  the  night  of  the 
T*ourth  of  July  it  is  said  went  to 
sleep  in  the  center  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  track  on  a  curve  near  Agua 
Caliente.  It  was  impossible  for  the 
engineer  to  stop  his  train.  The  old 
man  would  not  have  been  hurt  had 
he  remained  still.  The  roar  of  the 
train  as  it  passed  over  him  natural- 
ly woke  him  up  and  as  he  raised  his 
head  was  struck.  He  was  picked  up 
and  taken  to  Santa  Rosa.  On  the 
trip  he  told  Conductor  William  Hilder 
brand  that  be  would  soon  be  alright. 
"I  am  going  to  get  well,"  he,  said 
•'No  train  can  kill  me."  He  was  tak 
en  to  (he  General  Hospital,  where  he 
lived  for  a  few  hours. 

lie  ii.'  £uivived  by  a  wife,  children 
anri  errand  children. 


San  Francfsco;  C a f.-- Examiner 
July  6,   1924 


TRAIN  KILLS 


SANTA    RO 


1 — Gabriel 


Garcia,  picturesque  old  Indian,  said 
to  be  more  than  100  y^!!(^/o\6,  popu- 
larly known  in  Jack  London's  "Val- 
ley of  the  Moon"  by  four  grenera- 
tions  as  "Old  Charlie  Sears."  kept 
a  strange  rendezvous  with  death 
yesterday.  ,■■ 

He  Tragf  walking  slowly,  peggringr 
along:  with  his  stick,  as  was  his 
wont,  his  head  bowed  with  more 
than  a  century  of  pondering:  over 
a  queer  progrress  about  him. 

All  at  once  he  halted  and  looked 
about   him   questioningly. 

Then  he  lifted  his  head,  stood 
erect  and  gazed  straight  up  at  the 
blazing  azure  of  noon,  lifted  his 
right  arm  high  in  dignified  saluta- 
tion, staggered  slightly,  then  sank 
to  his  knees  and  finally  lying  at  full 
length,  he  sighed  and  closed  his 
eyes. 

He  was  tired.  He  had  come  to 
the  end  of  the  trail  and  he  did  not 
know  or  care  that  his  last  couch 
was  girt  by  steel  rails  that  sang 
to  warn  him  of  the  racing  approach 
of  the  warrior,  Death,  who  came 
shouting  his  battle  cry,  his  white 
plume  waving.  It  was  the  south- 
bound train  on  its  way  to  Agua 
Caliente. 

Too  late  the  engineer  saw  th« 
flgure  on  the  rails.  William  Hllde- 
brand,  conductor  of  the  train,  lifted 
the  old  Indian  tenderly.  He  died  an 
hour  later  in  the  Santa  Rosa  Gen- 
eral  Hospital. 

He  went  to  work  for  the  Sears 
family  at  Sears  Point  in  1845.  He 
leaves  an  aged  wife,  several  chil- 
dren,      grandchildren      and      many 

great     and     great-great-grandchil- 
dren. 


after  all       *"P^ent  over  his  grave  i 
II      *  Wo  years  «^^»  ' 

"wl?  u'^S'^ed    by    gVY!®**'   passed. 
«^'Ph,  Jr.       ^    <-'Overnor    James 


SACHAMENTO.  CAL.  UNl'OM 
JANUAKY  14,  li^Ga 

Tax  kelief  May 
Replace  Monumentl 


tax   relief   for   live   p$lefaoes    is 
better  than  a  moBument  for  a  dead 
redskin  is  the  belief  of  Assembly- 
man^arry  B.  Riley,  Los  Angeles.' 
Accordingly    he    proposed   a   bill 
yeatWday    to    eliminate    the    |5  000 
appropriation  made  in  J929  at  'the 
instance   of  Senator  Tom   McCor- 
Z"k^K\'''^^  to  erect  a  statue 
SaS^:LntS'°'  Jji^ia^       of 
The  hitch  in  the  monument  was 
iat  nobody  could  find  where   the 
chief   was    buried,    so    the    money 
never  was  spent.  The  money  is  to 
go  back  to  the  general  fund.        y'. 


flERKELEV.   CALIP 
<3A2ETTE 

.JANUARY  14,  1933 


INDIAN  MEMORIAL 
BILL  REPEAL  ASKED 

3y  t'nitcd  Presi  f 

>f  cl.w'^^™'  ^'^-  ^*-The  grave 

am,  wm  not  be  honored  with  a  i'-nnn 

•onument  if  a  bill  introduced  by  2- 

^^t^yman     Harry     b.     Riley,    'ij^- 

^"S  iT'''"  "y  '""^  Legislature^ 
Two  years  ago  a  measure  by  Sena- 

^irrvTn^"'"  **<=Cormack.  Rio  vista. 
^Z^!u^  "»  appropriation  of  $*a 
or  the   erection  of  a   chief  Sdano 

a°s37fnH  .'"  ^'"*"''  '^°""'y  ^" 
T  !?  and  signed  by  Governor  Rolph 
Indefinite    location    of   the  ^w"s 

Trave     halted     expenditure     of     the 

•icney  and  Riley  has  asked  repeal  of 

lie  appropriation. 


SOLANO.  Noted  CM 


OTOR 


AND 


/ 

By  NELLIE  VAN  DE  GRIFT  SANCHEZ 

Author  of  ''Spanish  and  Indian  Place  Names  of  California'' 


CALIFORNIA,  like  all  her  sister 
states,  has  but  one  monument  to  the 
ill-fated  race  who  were  the  first  own- 
ers of  the  soil — the  place  names  of  Indian 
origin.  These  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
state,  just  as  they  are  scattered  all  over  the 
United  States,  from  sea  to  sea,  from  north- 
ern boundary  to  southern. 

In  general  these  names  were  given  cas- 
ually, without  intention  to  do  honor  to  the 
original  inhabitants,  but  here  and  there  we 
find  one  which  has  been  placed  on  the  map 
with  the  express  purpose  of  giving  recogni- 
tion to  the  worth  and  distinction  of  some 
individual  native.  One  of  the  most  notable 
of  these  in  California  is  the  name  of  Solano 
County.  This  name  was  given  to  the  county 
at  the  request  of  General  Mariano  Guada- 
lupe Vallejo,  in  honor  of  an  Indian  chief  of 
the  Suisun  tribe  who  had  aided  him  iti  keep- 
ing the  natives  of  North  Central  California 
in  subjection.  In  giving  his  reasons  for  this 
request,  Vallejo  wrote: 

"To  the  bravery,  and  in  particular  to  the 
diplomacy  of  that  great  chieftain  of  the  Sui- 
sun Indians,  civilization  is  indebted  for  the 
conquest  of  the  territory  which  today  com- 
poses the  counties  of  Solano,  Napa,  Sonoma, 
Mendocino,  and  Lake." 

Chief  Solano  could  muster  a  force  of  one 
thousand  plumed  and  painted  warriors, 
which  he  used  in  supporting  the  rule  of  his 
great  white  brother  and  ally,  General  Val- 
lejo. The  latter  trusted  him  completely. 
Speaking  on  this  subject,  Dr.  Platon  Val- 
lejo, son  of  the  general,  says: 

'The  Commandante  always  held  Solano, 
not  alone  as  an  ally,  but  as  a  personal  friend 
and  equal.  He  consulted  him  on  all  things. 
The  chief  was  a  most  welcome  guest  at  the 
hacienda  when  the  Commandante  settled  in 
Sonoma.  He  might  be  savage  still  in  some 
things,   with   the   primitive   ideals   of   war. 
When  enemies  opposed  him  he  killed  them, 
if  he  could.  But  he  also  had  the  primitive 
virtues  of  truth,  honor,  and  everlasting  good 
faith,  and  the  trust  placed  in  him  was  never 
betrayed.  My  father  often  told  me  that  he 
never  came  in  contact  with  a  finer  natural 
mind.  He  was  a  keen,  clear-headed  thinker, 
readily  grasped  new  ideas,  learned  to  speak 
Spanish  with  ease  and  precision,   and  was 
so  ready  to  debate  that  few  cared  to  engage 
with  him  in  a  contest  of  wits." 

Yet  on  one  occasion  the  simple  savage 
came  near  to  causing  trouble  in  a  most  un- 
drcamed-of  way.  When  the  Russian  Princess 
Helena  de  Gagarine,  bride  of  Count  Alex- 
ander RotcheflF  and  relative  of  the  Czar, 
came  to  California  on  her  honeymoon  trip  in 
1841,  Chief  Solano  fell  madly  in  love  with 
her,  quite  in  the  white  man's  way.  To  Val- 
lejo's  astonishment  and  alarm,  he  proposed 
to  carry  her  off,  and  even  asked  the  general's 
assistance  in  this  insane  project.  Vallejo  says 
in  his  Historia: 


T3rpical  Northern  California  Indian 
of  Chief  Solano's  time. 


"It  was  necessary  for  me  to  assume  all  the 
authority  that  I  knew  how  to  assume  on  oc- 
casions that  required  it  to  make  Solano  un- 
derstand that  his  life  would  hang  in  the  bal- 
ance if  he  should  be  so  ill-advised  as  to  at- 
tempt to  break  the  rules  of  hospitality.  My 
words  produced  a  good  effect,  and  that  same 
night,  repenting  of  his  conduct,  he  went  to 
Napa  Valley,  where  I  sent  him  to  prevent 
him  from  compromising,  under  the  impulse 
of  his  insane  love,  the  harmony  which  it  was 
so  urgent  for  me  to  establish  with  my  power- 
ful neighbors.  But,  fearing  that  Solano  might 
ambush  them  on  the  road,  I  went  to  escort 
my  visitors  to  Bodega." 

Judging  by  the  descriptions  left  of  this 
Indian  by  Dr.  Platon  Vallejo,  and  the  Prin- 
cess Helena  s  reference  to  him  as  a  "splen- 
did savage,"  he  must  have  been  a  living  re- 
futation of  the  common  belief  that  the  Cali- 
fornia Indians  were  invariably  squat  and  ill- 
formed.    According   to   this   description   he 
was  a  splendid  figure  of  a  man,  six  feet, 
seven  inches  in  height,  and  large  in  propor- 
tion. Dr.  Vallejo  says  it  seemed  a  long  way 
from  the  ground  when  as  a  little  chap  he 
used   to   ride   around   on   the   giant   chief's 
shoulders.   It  is  said  that  his  Indian  name 
was  Sem  Yeto  (the  fierce  one  of  the  strong 
hand),  but  after  he  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity he   received   the  name  of  the  cele- 
brated missionary,   Francisco  Solano.   So  it 
happens,  rather  inconsistently,  that  the  coun- 


ty,  though  named  for  an  Indian,  bears  a 
Spanish  name. 

Isidora,  the  Indian  widow  of  Solano,  was 
extremely  proud  of  her  connection  with  the 
famous  chief,  to  whom  she  referred  as  Prince 
Solano,  as  she  said  he  was  called  by  many 
of  the  whites.  In  her  memoirs,  which  she 
dictated  at  the  request  of  H.  H.  Bancroft, 
she  boasts  of  her  noted  husband's  great 
achievements  as  a  fighting  man.  She  says: 

"He  made  the  whole  world  tremble,  both 
whites  and  Indians,  with  the  exception  o»f-.his 
friend.  General  Mariano  Guadalupe  Yallejo. 
When  he  went  out  to  fight  be  arme3-his 
men  with  daggers  made  of  flint,  and  lances 
and  arrows  pointed  with  flints,  all  dipped  in 
poisonous  herbs.  I  don't  know  whether  they 
mixed  anything  else  with  the  herbs  or  not. 
Solano's  warriors  did  not  wear  coat,  shirt, 
shoes,  trousers,  or  hat ;  they  were  not  foolish 
enough  to  have  anything  on  the  body  by 
which  a  white  man  or  another  Indian  could 
take  hold  but  went  entirely  naked,  with  only 
a  bunch  of  feathers  on  the  head.  The  Indians 
who  carried  the  food  wore  gray  feathers 
pulled  out  of  wild  fowl.  The  fighting  men 
carried  lances  and  arrows,  with  white  duck 
feathers  on  their  heads,  except  the  captain, 
who  wore  black  feathers.  In  the  beginning 
Solano  wore  feathers  on  his  head,  but  when 
all  the  Indians  were  required  to  dress  like 
the  whites  he  carried  good  arms,  given  to 
him  by  Vallejo,  and  the  missionaries  also 
gave  him  hat  and  boots." 

Princess  Isidora,  as  she  loved  to  call  her- 
self, was  cared  for  in  her  old  age  by  Gen- 
eral Vallejo,  who  gave  her  a  house  to  live 
in  on  his  own  property. 

The  last  resting  place  of  Chief  Solano 
was  at  a  point  between  Rockville  and  Cor- 
delia, in  Solano  County.  When  the  surveyors 
for  the  stretch  of  the  State  Highway  be- 
tween those  two  places  found  the  route 
passed  directly  through  the  middle  of  a  giant 
buckeye  tree  under  which  the  bones  of  the 
old  Indian  lay,  the  highway  was  routed 
around  the  tree. 


Some  other  interesting  place  names  in  So- 
lano County  and  Bay  Region  are: 

Suisun,  a  town  in  Solano  County,  bears 
the  name  of  an  Indian  village  which  once 
stood  on  the  shore  of  Suisun  Bay.  This  tribe 
was  practically  wiped  out  in  1837  by  an  epi- 
demic of  smallpox  brought  in  by  the  Rus- 
sians. 

Vallejo,  in  Solano  County,  wa^  so  called 
in  honor  of  Mariano  Guadalupe  Vallejo, 
most  distinguished  of  all  the  Spanish-Cali- 
fornians. 

Benicia,  in  Solano  County,  was  named  in 
honor  of  Francisca  Benicia  Carrillo,  wife  of 
General  Vallejo. 

Vacaville,  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley  in 

Solano  County,  derived  its  name  from  a  f am- 

(Continued  on  page  17) 
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ily   named   Vaca,   who   were   at   one   time 
prominent  in  that  region. 

Contra  Costa  (opposite  coast),  was  so 
called  on  account  of  its  original  position  di- 
realy  opposite  San  Francisco.  Its  significance 
was  lost  when  the  part  directly  facing  that 
city  was  cut  off  to  form  the  County  of  Ala- 
meda. 

Carquinez  is  the  name  of  the  strait  flow- 
ing between  the  counties  of  Contra  Costa 
and  Solano.  According  to  scientists  the  name 
is  derived  from  Karkin,  the  name  of  an  In- 
dian village  in  that  region. 

Martinez,  the  county  seat  of  Contra  Costa 
County,  was  named  for  the  family  of  Ignacio 
Martinez,  a  prominent  Spanish-Californian, 
who  was  commandante  at  San  Francisco 
from  1822  to  1827. 

Bolinas,  the  name  of  a  town  delightfully 
situated  on  Bolinas  Bay  in  Marin  County,  is 
believed  to  be  a  corruption  of  ''Baulines/'  an 
Indian  word  of  unknown  meaning,  prob- 
ably the  name  of  a  village. 

Corte  Madera  (wood-cutting  place),  in 
Marin  County,  was  so  called  in  reference  to 
the  practice  of  cutting  timber  there  in  early 
days. 

Sausalito  (little  willow  grove),  the  name 
of  the  rose-embowered  town  in  Marin  Coun- 
ty, is  the  diminutive  of  the  Spanish  word 
sauzal  (willow  grove). 

Napa,  the  name  of  a  county,  river,  and 
city,  is  an  Indian  word  of  doubtful  origin, 
said  by  some  authorities  to  be  the  name  of  a 
tribe,  by  others  to  mean  "harpoon  point." 


from  page  8)  ^  [?  J7 

Tamalpais,  the  name  of  the  mountain  in 
Marin  County  which  dominates  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  and  the  surrounding  country,  is  a 
compound  of  two  Indian  words,  tammal 
(bay)  and  pi-is  (mountain),  thus  signifying 
Bay  Mountain. 
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A  BLAST  AGAINST  HONKING 
By  Otto  Freund 

The  tick  has  been  extracted  from  the  clock ; 

The  motor  is  provided  with  a  muffler; 
The  rubber  tire  absorbs  the  traffic's  shock; 

The    rubber    heel    subdues    the    loudest 
scuffler. 

The  elevator  glides  with  silent  speed 

In  lubricated  grooves,  from  roof  to  base- 
ment ; 
Pneumatically  smothered  sounds  succeed 
To  inadvertent  slams  of  door  and  case- 
ment. 

Ball-bearing  swivel  chairs  enhance  the  joys 
Of  office  management;  the  typist  does  her 

Transcribing  with  a  minimum  of  noise; 
The    bell    has    been    supplanted    by    the 
buzzer. 

These  benefits  will  not  have  been  in  vain, 
If  science  learns  to  send  to  realms  seraphic 

The  savage,  wholly  destitute  of  brain, 

Who  honks  his  horn  when  halted  by  the 
traffic. 

— Reprinted  by  special  permission  from 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  copyright 
1931    by   The   Curtis   Publishing   Co. 
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Chief  Solano,  White  Man's  Friend 

Chief  Solano,  in  heroic  bronze,  is  to  be  unveiled  by 
the  California  Park  Commission  in  Solano  county  next 

May. 

Solano,  friend  of  the  white  man  in  frontier  California 
history,  is  heralded  by  surviving  members  of  his  tribe  as 
the  only  Red  Man  who  ever  triumphed  over  the  State 
Legislature.   ^ 

This  skirmish  dates  back  to  the  1931  California  Legis- 
lature, when  Senator  Tom  McCormack  of  Solano  county 
introduced  a  $5,000  appropriation  bill  for  an  enduring 
monument  to  perpetuate  Chief  Solano's  memory.  Econ- 
omy-minded solons  speared  the  bill  with  booes,  assailed  it 
with  retrenchment  tomahawks  and  hurled  verbal  arrows, 
contending. that  no  dead  Indian  is  worth  $5,000  in  these 
hard  times. 

But  the  Chiefs  bill  finally  passed  and  was  signed  by 
Governor  Rojph-^— n)uch  to  Senator  McCormack's  surprise. 

Over  in  Solano  county,  however,  they  delayed  in  pick- 
ing a  site  for  the  monument,  so  when  the  1933  Legislature 
convened  the  bill  was  ambushed  by  the  Bush  fact-finding 
economy  committee,  which  brought  in  another  measure  to 
repeal  the  $5,000  appropriation. 

Senator  McCormack,  rounding  up*  Senator  Herbert 
W.  Slater  of  Santa  Rosa  and  other  new  recruits  in  the  Sen- 
ate, rallied  his  supporters  and  again  engineered  the  bill 
through  the  Legislature  with  the  Bush  fact-finders  and  the 
economy  bloc  biting  the  dust. 

Elated  with  the  $5,000  spoils  of  victory,  the  Massasoit 
Tribe  of  the  Redmen  of  Fairfield  purchased  a  site  for  the 
statue.  Gordon  HTufF,  Berkeley  sculptor,  is  now  casting  it 
in  bronze  in  an  Oakland  foundry. 

Chief  Solano  was  always  a  peaceful  fellow  and  so  the 
statue  will  show  him  with  his  right  hand  raised,  palm  fac- 
ing outward  in  the  traditional  Indian  sign  of  friendship. 

The  big  chief,  six  feet  tall  was  General  Vallejo's  de- 
^pendable  ally  in  many  Indian  wars. 
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Plan   to    Put    Statue   in 
County  Library  Grounds 


Old  Chief  Solano,  typified  by  a 
$6,000  statue  to  perpetuate  me- 
mory of  his  heroism  and  friend- 
ship for  paleface  pioneers  dur- 
ing early  California  Indian  wars, 
was  lonesome  today,  perched  on 
an  isolated  knoll  near  Cordelia. 

Chief  Solano,  once  leader  of 
[the  historic  Suisune  tribe,  is  pic- 
tured today  in  a  heroic  bronze 
statue  financed  by  an  appropri- 
ation after  a  battle  led  by  Sena- 
|tor  Tom  McCormick  of  Rio  Vista 
in  the  California  Legislature. 
The  $6,000  fund  was  first  reject- 
ed by  economic  minded  solons 
who  finally  changed  their  minds 
after  the  loyal  Solano  senator 
painted  an  eloquent  word  picture 
of  the  heroic  chief  and  hiis  loyal- 
ty to  white  men. 

But  the  ghost  of  Chief  Solano 
sent  a  message  from  Indian 
heaven  to  Malcolm  Gordon, 
president  of  the  Fairfield  Lions 
Club,  to  spread  the  news  to  his 
brother  Lions  that  the  departed 
chief  is  lonely  in  his  present 
earth  statue  because  very  few 
motorists  gaze  at  his  bronze 
monument  memory. 

President  Gordon  then  round- 
ed up  his  Lions  and  appointed  a 
committee  of  three  sympathetic 
members  to  solve  the  chief's 
solitude — they  admitted  that  he 
satue  did  not  receive  much  pub- 
lic attention  because  of  its  isola- 
tion. 

They  also  deplored  the  fact 
that  some  pesky  miscreant  had 
shot  off  one  of  the  chiefs  statue 
regalia  of  feathers. 

So  the  Lions  have  voted  to 
move  Solano's  monument  to  a 
more  populated  perch  in  the 
town  of  Fairfield.- ^%^.Xtwu^ 
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Chief  Solano,  White  Man's  Friend 

Chie^f  Solano,  in  heroic  bronze,  is  to  be  unveiled  by 
the  Calif ornia .  Park  Commission  in  Solano  county  next 
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Solano,  fifend  of  the  white  man  in  frontier  California 

history,  is  herftlded  by  surviving  members  of  his  tribe  as 

the  only  Red  Man  who  ever  triumphed  over  the  State 

Iiegislature.  - 

This  skirmish  dates  back  to  the  1931  California  Legis- 
lature, when  Senator  Tom  McCormack  of  Solano  couiity 
introduced  a  $5,000  appropriation  bill  for  an  enduring 
monument  to  perpetuate  Chief  Solano's  memory.  Econ- 
oniy-ihihded  solons  speared  the  bill  with  booes,  assailed  it 
with  retrenchment  tomahawks  land  hurled  verbal  arrows, 
contending. that  no  dead  Indian  is  worth  $5,000  in  these 
hard  times. 

But  the  Chiefs  bill  finally  passed  and  was  signed  by 
Clpv^or  Rqjph^^^^      to  Senator  McCormack'g|sijrp^|s,e. 

Over  in  Solano  county,  however,  tliey  delayed  in  pick- 
ing a  site  for  the  monument,  so  when  the  1933  Legislature 
convened  the  bill  was  ambushed  by  the  Bush  fact-finding 
economy  committee,  which  brought  in  another  measure  to 
repeal  the  $5,000  appropriation. 

Senator  McCormack,  rounding  up  •  Senator  Herbert  j 
W.  Slater  of  Santa  Rosa  and  other  new  recruits  in  the  Sen- 1 
ate,  rallied  his  supporters  and  again  engineered  the  bill, 
through  the  Legislature  with  the  Bush  fact-finders  and  the  j 
economy  bloc  biting  the  dust.  i 

Elated  with  the  $5,000  spoils  of  victory,  the  Massasoit 
Tribe  of  the  Redmen  of  Fairfield  purchased  a  site  for  the 
statue.  GordonTTuff,  Berkeley  sculptor,  is  now  casting  it 
in  bronze  in  an  Oakland  foundry. 

Chief  Solano  was  always  a  peaceful  fellow  and  so  the 
statue  will  show  him  with  hid  right  hand  raised,  palm  fac- 
ing outward  in  the  traditionallndian  sign  of  friendship. 

The  big  chief,  six  feet  tall  was  General  Vallejo's  de- 
pendable ally  in  many  Indian  wars. 
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Old  Chief  Solano,  typified  by  a 
$6,000  statue  to  perpetuate  me« 
mory  of  his  heroism  and  friend- 
ship for  palefaSeHploneers  dur- 
ing early  Callfomfa  Indian  wars, 
was  lonesoM^IiSaaS^perSEred  on 
an  isolated  knoH  near  Cordelia. 

Chief  Solano,  once  leader  of 
I  the  historic  Suisune  tribe,  is  pic- 
tured today  in  a  heroic  bronze 
statue  financed  by  an  appropri- 
ation after  a  battle  led  by  Sena- 
I  tor  Tom  McCormick  of  Rio  Vista 
in  the  California  Legislature- 
[The  $6,000  fund. was  first  reject-: 
ed  by  economic  minded  solons 
I  who  finally  changed  their  minds 
after  the  loyal  Solano  senator 
painted  an  eloquent  word  picture 
of  the  heroic  chief  and  hiis  loyal- 
ty to  white  men. 

But  the  ghost  of  Chief  Solano] 
>8eAt  a  message  from  Indian 
heaven  to  Malcolm  Gordon, 
president  of  the  Fairfield  Lions 
Club,  to  spread  the  news  to  his 
brother  Lions  that  the  departed 
chief  is  lonely  in  %  his  present 
earth  statue  because  very  few 
motorists  gaze  at  his  bronze 
monument  meniOEy. 

President  Gor&oJi;  then  round- 
ed up  his  Lions  and  appointed  a 
committee  of  three  sympathetic 
members  to  solve  the  chiefs 
solitude — they  admitted  that  he 
satue  did  not  receive  much  pub- 
lic attention  because  of  its  isola- 
tion. 

They  also  deplored  the  fact 
that  soihe  pesky  miscreant  had 
shot  off  one  of  the  chiefs  statue 
regalia  of  feathers. 

So  the  Lions  have  voted  to 
move  Solano's  monument  to  a 
more  populated  perch  in  the 
town  of  Fairf  ield.- ^•^vtw^ 
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VAiCAVlELfif^  IWt^r  «;  lil^rard^. 

who  baa  gatber^ed  ttdlwi  rirtlc^  fe  ^ 
lano  County    for  the  la«t  Utty-threi 
j  years,  has  more  than  2SZ/m  pieces  in 
his  collection. 

j    He  added  to  his  collection  only  last 

'  week  when  a  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 

crew  unearthed     an  Indian  grave  in 

front  of  Stewart's     Store     on     Main 

Street  while  they  were  laying  a  plpe- 

'  line. 

Although  the  skeleton  of  one  who 
maThave  been  most  Illustrious  in  the 
days  gone  by  vanished  into  dust  wheL 
exposed  to  air.^ere  remain  a  stone 
mortar     and  pestle     which     Edwards  i 
'  claims  are  the  most  nearly  perfect  he 
!  has  in  bis  collection. 
;     Edwards  has  collected  Indian  relics 
chiefly  in  the  Suisun  and  Vaca  val- 
ileys.    He  has  thousands     of    arrow- 
1  heads  beautifully  mounted  and  cata- 
logued  in   his   collection;     the  prize 
arrowhead  being  of  rock  crystal  and 
the  only  one  of    its  kind  ever  to  be 
found  In  the  valleys.    Wampum,  Rus- 
sian trade  beads,     baskets,     charms, 
tom^ihawks,  knives     and     a^  preclpus 
medicine  man's  pouch     make  up  th^. 
bulk  of  the  collection. 

Edwards  says  that  at  one  time  not 
less  than  5,000  Indians    made^   their 
home  in  this  section.      Indians  made 
their  camps  from  southeast  of  Vaca- 
ville on  the  Dickie  Ranch,  to  Gates 
Canyon  on  the  west,  and  all  over  the 
valley  and  In  the  hills  wherever  there 
were  spHngs.    In  town,  from  the  Mc- 
Cadden  blacksmith  shop  on  the  south 
and  west  bank  of  the  Ulatis  Creek  up 
into  the  Uhl  ranch,  was  a  settlement 
for  many  Indians. 
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Salter  tivmis  Gathers  Vahahte 
Collection  of  Indian  Trop^hies 
In  Period  of  More  Than  5(1  Years 
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By  tEBSIS  A.  DAVID 

Times-Herald  >taff  Writer 

Fifty-three  years  ago,  Walter 
Edwards,  a  youth  o^  Nineteen 
years,  unearthed  an  |  Indian 
charm  stone  while  worl^Ag  on 
the  ranch  of  his  uncle,  ^A.  T. 
Hatch  of  Suisun  Valley.  Little 
did  he  realize'  at  the  time  that 
the  findin|t^  of  this  humble  stone 
was  to  be  "the  start  of  a  life- 
lonr^  hobby  of  collecting  Indian 
cin-ios. 

Today,  Walter  E.  Edwards  of 
Vacaville,  one  of  Solano  coun^'^'s 
leading  citizens,  has  amassed  a 
distinctly   unique     collection    pf 
'  many  thousands   of     pieces     of 
,    early   Indian   relics.    Th^fete^  em- 
ir  brace   hundreds   of .   typc^     and 
"f&rieties.   Included  among  these 
are  hundreds   of  charnakSi56)nes, 
arrows,   pipes, ^mortars,   ifeistals, 
jl  wampum,   arrd^rV   heads,   toake- 
ll  skins,    axes,   tomahawks,  'ISipisk- 
;   ^s,  trade   beads,     crys^f^l    rock 
.   fonnations  and  otheirs  Jtoa  num* 
erous  to  mention.    /' 

To  place  a  monetaty  value  on 
the  collection  would  be'  impos- 
sible, for  most  of  the  pieces  are 
unrcplaceable.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  collection  is  with- 
out doubt  the  largest  private 
coUecion  of  Indian  relics  in  Cal- 
iforaia,  and  possibly  of  tire  en- 
MvG  United  States. 

Most  of  the  collection  is  com- 
posed of  relics  from  the  Ulatis 
Indians,  who  formed  a  part  of 
the  once  mighty  Winton  tribe. 
These  early  Americans  ranged 
throughout  the  entire  length  of 
Vara  valley,  and  made  occasion- 
al foUrays  to  more  distant  parts. 
At  one  time  it  is  estimated  that 
more  than  5,000  Indians  made 
this    small  Section    their    home. 


That  the  Vaca  valley  was  once^ 

the  haven  of  -j^ld  g^me  of  all 
types,  la  borne^out  by  many  of 
tnfe  x^cs  that  have  been 
brought^^^  light  in  that  region. 
Hundreds'*  <d^  types  and  sizes  of 
stone  aiTb^V^ads  Indicate  that 
the  Indian  larder  was  '  well 
stocked  withlall  t3mes  of  ganjie, 
ranging  f rorn  rabbtls  jto  elk.jiund 
bear.  Hides  from  the  Ja" 
animals  formei^^  3iii\  important 
part  in  the  fashi<>ning  of  cloth- 
ing. That  the  priiicipal  items  of  I 
food  v/ere  acorns  and  dried  ber-. 
ries  which  were 'ground  up,  ia 
indicated  by  the  numerous  mor* 
t^rs  or  Metate  stones  that  haye 
been  found.  ^  ^ . 

included  in  the  Edwards  .feol-; 
lection  are  several  thoH^g^  TlSkyrr 
rowheads.  Th^Sfe  are  of  ever yi 
type  and  <i«^cri]ption  and  in 
rhpfc't  casesi>are  made  either  ivard 
flint  absejilin  or  quartz.  Also 
included  are  some  eattromely 
rare  arrowheads  macik?  from 
rock  crystal  and  one  bf  ruby 
crystal.  One  rather  uriiqUe  relic 
is  that  of  a  .section  of  petrified 
Elk  vertebttte  v,ith  a  piece  of 
arrowhead  imbedded  in  it. 

These  arrowheads  a»  well  as 
stone  tomahawks,  hammers,! 
axes,  and  other  stone  tools  and 
weapons,  wefe  bound  t^  a  split 
piece  of  wood  by  means  of  a 
narrow  strip  of  green  hide.  This 
shrank  as  it  became  dr^^  and  the 
stone  was  firmly  held  in  place 
for  use. 

Although  mortars  are  ex- 
tremely ^^carce  in  most  sections' 
of  the  countrj'',  he  has  collected 
more  than  100  of  them,  as  well 
as  about  300  pestals. -The  mor- 
tars are  hewn  from  solid  rock. 


.nlealcinar  ones  wofghing^'a^ewl 
jf  ounces,  to  large  ones  that  weigh 
I  several  hundred  pounds.  The 
Ipeslals  likewise  are  of  vdiied 
jSize  and  weight,  ranging  up  to 
about  50  pounds. 

In  addition  to  the  mortars, 
the  collection  ,klso  includes  sev- 
eral flat  grinHteg  stones.  Some 
,  are  without*  legr,  others  have 
j  one,  twp  OP.  t.^ee  legs.  These 
!  are  quitij  rare,  as  it;  took  un- 
,  told  tin(^  and  patience  to  fash- 
ion theih,  '       - 

Even  in  this  day  of  , advanced  f! 
civiliz^tiofii  with  it^  'countless 
advantages,  we  haV^the  Indian 
to  thank  for  the  basic  idea*of 
iteras  tl^at  lire  i?cw  iij  daily  use. 
Inchi(Jed  aMbng  sticb-  as  these 
in  the  Edji'ards  ccllecjElon  are  the 
bowls- ofepipe^  ground  from 
solid  rsock'^nd' a  b^utiful  speci- 
men <^,4iinking  tube.  The  lat- 
ter laSie'vrtiler  .ornam^e^^  with 
carviE^plL ■■■■•■...   y;.;     ^*:/'^. 

Ahoth^^^^^g^lig  adjunct  of 
the  collc^et^jjl^l^i  number  of 
needles.  Th^ai3!»1f^do  of  bone, 
the  lonig:  on^^frcfln  an  elk's 
front  legj3,  tne'««hSrt  ones  from 
the  deer's'! front  leigfli^  and  were 
used  to  sefw  hlft^c^  together  for 


clothinfT  €^i4  ^jpiter. 

the  c^^i'lfcn  inclijde  wampum 
andjftussiiif  tradSJj^'jbeads, .  which 
wetl'  vise^,  ^  a  medium  of  *x- 
chachle.      ^  / 

Ihe  wajnpiim,  which  is  made 
from  shell,  bone  and  stoixe,  was 
used  as  a  medium  of  exchange, 
and  yet  had  no  monetary  valu^- 
It  w^as  calculMed  ncco^ding  tc 
the  number  of  pieces,  or  for  a 
large  trade  was  strur^g  on  , « 
piece  of, thong  made  from  d<^r 
hide.  It  was  measured  across 
the  hand,  one,  two,  or  mot^ 
fingers,  the  ;  molmt  depending 
on  the  v^lye  o£<the  purchase. 

Althoujih'^  not  original   Indi^ 
relics,  the  Russian  trade  bea^^, 
are    niobt   interestinJS     tro^?^  a! 
histciical   viewpoint.    The    beads 
are  about  the  s^xzo  of  *a  pcli  and* 
are  rcjfi  and  white  in  cdtof.  They' 
are  said  to  have  been  brought  to 
AmcncR  about  J 812  b  jlhe  Rus- 
sions     who     eGtablish'^4       Fort 
Ross.   That   they     found     fivor 


and   range   in    size    from    small  J  T^^^   *^^   Indinns    is    shown '  by 

I  the  fact  th9it  they  have  been  tm- 
*  earthed  in  many  remote  parta 
r  of  the  state.  Those  that ,  are  in 

the  Edwards  collection  were  exr 
'  humed   several  years     ajrcj';:  at 

Fiddltown,  which  is  located  near 

Jackson. 


SONOMA,  CALIF. 
INDEX   TRIBUNE 

APHIL  8, 1938 


cal  Historical  Society 
Will  Hear  About  Indians 

The    Sonrffiia   Valley    Historical 


Society  members  will  hear  two 
very  interesting  papers  on  "In- 
dians" tonight  when  they  meet  at 
the  Barracks,  with  Miss  Edna 
Cooper  and  Miss  Gladys  Nobles  on 
the  program.  An  open  forum  onrr 
the  early  Indians  of  the  Valloj^  of 
the  Moon,  their  legends  and  cus- 
toms, will  follow. 

The  Sonoma  Valley  was  once 
peopled  by  thousands  of  Indians, 
many  of  whom  became  Mission  In- 
dians in  1823  and  later  when  the 
Mission  was  secularized  they  oc- 
cupied rancherias  near  the  town 
with  Comandante  M.  G.  Vallejo 
their  head  as  military  governor, 
and  later  commissioner  under  the 
American  regime.  Most  of  the 
aborigines  died  of  smallpox 
brought  here  by  a  Fort  Ross  In- 


dian. The  few  who  survived  at- 
tached themselves  to  well  known 
pioneers  such  as  the  Carrigers, 
Sears,  Vallejo,  Morris  and  Nath- 
anson  families,  where  they  main- 
tained their  homes.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  Indian  to  go  down  in  loqal 
history  was  Chief  Solano,  and  of 
him  the  historians  will  hear  par^ 
ticularly. 


I II*  II  y 


YULETIDE  FESTIVITY  FOR  INDIANS 

^^^  ^O^  ♦«♦ 

Mows     Tr^Honor      110- Year -01d_Leader 


5.    19-   •) 


fnUOV^S    (Olenn   Co.).  I>ec 
In   aocordai^re  ^Ith  a  custom 
that   has    been    followed   her^ 
tor  mVny  ye^rs     Willows     Is 
raiiriDrU     rand     to     P/oVJde 
Chrlatmaa  $ittB  for  the  small  band 
of  IndlAhJ.      now     known     as   ^^^ 
Grindstone   Indians,  wha«e   camp   is 
located    about    eighteen   «^]lf «    ^^^^ 
of  Willows.    It  is  fii  tline  of  the  year 
that  some  forty  remnants  of  a  trvie 
of  aborlrlnal  Americans,  who  sevy 
enty  yea7»  ago  numbered  thousands, 
look  forward  to  with  more  ^^cpecta- 
tion    than    ^ny    other    time    of    the 

calendar.  .1.      «*   ^# 

This  ydar  the  familiar  figure  of 
Jim  Brown,  the  chief,  will  ^e  miss- 
ing. His  career  of  adventure  thrills 
tnd  romance  closed  last  Spring  and 
his  departure  was  marked  bj  ^^^^ 
3f  doleful  mourning.  For  years  he 
was  the  adviser  of  the  band  nearing 

extinction;    in   *^^ly  ^^,^,  *^'!feaS^ 
their  inteppreter  in  ^^J*^»*«  ,*jlJ*L*55 
ihd  friendship  with  the  whites  and 
9eas  the  fiddler  and  life  of  ^^«  J^^^^, 
Toln,     He    had     Just     passed     his 
ilnetleth  year  when  he  diea. 
Tribe  Nearly  Extinct. 
tfiirvivin^  the   chief  is  his  widow, 
.^rsrowf.  Who  win  be  the  oen  er 
,f  interest  at  the  forthcoming  Tuie 
Ide    feBtlvltles.      She   »»  ^^^^    K"^;^.^: 
'Vandmother  of  the  tribe.     Records 
'.rove^he  la  the  oldest  Indian  living 
o-day  of  a  tribe  that  General  John 
ildwell   estimated    numbered    lO.OftO 
n    1844.      Early    white    settlers    re- 

.rlrne    Of    life    when    she    ftcted    as 
lousekeepcr  for  Granville   Swift   in 

864    in    the    first    adobe    build  ng 

.rected    In    the    Sacramento   Valley. 

aim  Brown  often  related   that  Ann 

ras  more  than  twenty  y^"  o'^*/ 

htn  he  was  when  he  married  her. 
Tlone^rs  all  claim  that  Ann  Brown 
Is  at  least  110  years  old.  and  she 
yTerself  s.^  that  »he  passed  the 
century  «*'"'', t'^"ft.*f';pir-dented 
i"„r?ows"?ndrca?ori  ^f 'l-^evlty^ 
Vhe  eTe,  are  still  plertlng;  time  hW 

nof  befogged    her    '^•«°'rttlement 
•Itlng    events    of    early    settlement, 
ler  mind  Is  the  only  "torehous.  of 
he   historical   events   of   her   triee 
fncernU  Which  a  writer  recently 


A  NN  BROWN,  Grindstone 


—  Audian,  ^ . 

the  oldest  of  early  natives, 
she  will  be  the  center  of  the 
Ohrisianas     celebration     at 
Willows   in  honor   of   the| 
Grindstones. 


— Meiser  Photo., 
over  and  and  escaped,  rejoining  her  I 
tribe  camped  ftt  Stony  Creek  She 
remembers  the  fierce  struggles  be-, 
Iw^en^  the  early  white  settlers  and 
th«  Indians  who  were  accused  of 
deoredatlons—engagements  In  which 
U.th  whites  and  Indians  received] 
mortal  wounds.  She  has  a  vlv.d 
recollection    of    the    "Bloody    Book 


recolieciion    oi    ^"^      ^/     - 

oncernmg  wmuu  <*   '^♦•;^',.    ,,.  ore  1  i,»>»ii^At*t    which    on   account   of   un- 

'"Idlv'Ta'isfnr.wr    r-oToirnb^KicIc'^unts  has  been  called  a 

rapidly    P*""'"*   tnrichlng   the  civ-   legend. 

S  on   wWch^ucclede^dShem    by      '        ^ir  Fl»"  Ree.lled. 

IS  much  as  the  legacy  of  a  slnslo       .  ^^^^..   j^   a   precipice   on 

^cturesque  legend,   song  or  etorj.  ^^^^    ^^„^    ^j    the    Eel    River 

Inn  Brown  U  In  a  wonderful  «t*t«Lear  the  western  boundary  of  Glenn 

rpresen^atlo.     The  demise  oj^^herl  .  ._. .„ 


husband,  to  whom  she  was 
tlonatcly  devoted,  was  a 
shock  to  her  for  a  ^^]^ 

Still  Thread"   H*«oie. 

Wth 
she 


affec- 
great 


County,    and    it    Is    known    by    this! 

gruesome   appellation    to    this    day. 

In   early    days,    so    the    story    goes. 

^oc  vo  ..^ .  land  Which  IS  verified  ^V  Ann  Brown, 

Still  Thread-   N«^dle.  .  .Lome   thirty  Indians  who  had  com- 

•WUth    the    aid    of    her    spectacles         ^  ^^j^     crimes,  were  closed  In 

.r^can    Stm   thread  a   needle    and  i^„^    ^,j    ^laes    fn«    d'-''tLv°we?e 
>e    o»n        .     .    _      „ ,  ,io  ,.  once  j^  ^,  ^j,g  c}itf..wh«re  they  were 

given   the   choice   of   being  shot   or 


patch  "her" clothe..     Every  da.',  once 

L'Jtern^olT'.h  "W'^  *    ""-^-   "^K  ^r'^thrpr-ecl^lce.-  After   a 
rm'ueTom  th.'^-M-.r- ^r  "tie"  parley  -"o-  ---  ves,  tn« 


«rfAi*nnnn     she    w*i«3    «*    *!««..--*    ^-    ttomtc    over    tno    picv..^.^^. 

^Ua  from  tho^mp  for  water  "he  «^°|^«  °^,       ^^ng  themselves,  th« 
uses  fnSlni..     Only  this  Summer  "ttle  l^^^\%^,^^^„^  l^^P/f  °^! 
^he    Icc^mpanle,     the    yo^n^e'-n^'i;  ?he  edge  and  was  Instantly  followed 


She    *ccompanle,     the    ^°7«^-^i,„, 
dlans   and   ^rned     a-     lew 
«rnrVlne  In  prune  harvesting. 
-°4Tv%tera^  sauaw  in  her  younge 


chief  with  a  warwuuup  ^^^^^^  ^ .  ^- 
?he  edge  and  was  instantly  lollowe^ 
by  the  rest  of  the  party. 

Since    the    death    of    her    husbanc 

_.  a .  ^••/^a4  A<4         o         TIADl 


"°ThrvVe;an  Sauaw  in  her  younger       -—,,-     ^^,,     ^'''''WJ^l^ 

£^^tayeV^"^eS^'"i^V    r%%sXrn  Tn^  "-^■ 

r'nriw'  ^itlte^d^  -r  "u-d^d  nued  ^  the  head^he  trlb,.  , 

IreMgnant    watch    that    was    keotJ 


m^sBsm- 


wboDLAXD.  Cal..  1>EM0CIIAT  5Z9 


»> » 


*• . 


Oldest 
Here 

^  City 


Sqiiaw 

Before 

Founded! 


i^-*1^ — 

rviving^^  h^r  husband  Jim 
Brown,  Ann  brown,  110  years  of 
age,  was  the  center  of  in- 
terest at  the  Christmas  f estivitieg 
at  the  rancheria  on  Grindstone 
last  Monday  She  is  the  great- 
grai^dmother  of  the  tribe.  Rec- 
ords prove  that  she  is  the  oldest 
Indian  living  today  of  a  tribe  that 
General  John  Bidwell  estimated 
numbered  10,000  in  1844. 

The  veteran  squaw  in  her 
younger  days  endured  many 
hardships.  She  was  kidnaped  by 
Mexicans  when  a  mere  girl  and 
taken  to  where  Woodland  is  now 
located.  She  eluded  the  vigilant 
watch  that  was  kept  over  her  and 
escaped,  rejoining  her  tribe 
camped  at  Stony  Creek.  She  re- 
membered the  fierce  struggles  be- 
tween the  early  white  settlers 
and  the  Indians  who  were  accused 
of  depredations — engagements  of 
which  both  the  whites  and  In- 
dians received  mortal  wounds. 


• ;  .  -,  \'.- 
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I  APPEAL 
FOR  GMDSTONE 

S  IS  MADE 


For  y^rs  th^  Grindstone  Indiana, 
the  remnants  of  sT  one  strtfng'Tribe 
numbering  thousands,  are  remem- 
bered by  the  many  residents  of  Wil- 
lows and  vicinity  at  Christmas.  The 
coming  of  Santa  Claus  into  their 
midst,  laden  with  what  are  dainties 
to  them,  is  looked  forward  to  with 
the  true  joy  of  Yuletide  and  a  grati- 
tude which  would  do  the  donors 
erood. 

Taking  the  initiative  as  in  recent 
years  are  two  good  friends  of  the  In- 
dians, Dr.  M.  Jensen  and  J.  A.  Mei- 
'''^er.  They  have  headed  the  list  which 
never  fails  in  bringing  liberal  re- 
sponds. It  will  remain  open  for  a 
few  days,  and  donations  may  be  left 
at  the  Journal  office  and  acknow- 
ledgments made  in   these  columns. 

Dr.  M.  Jensen   $2.60 

J.    A.    Meiser    . 5.00 
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Bloody  Indian  Tales  Torn 
From  Early  Tehama 


f. 


J 


V. 


ajunty  History 


The  Paskenta  Massacre 
In  1854  the  federal  government  est- 
ablished a  reservation  near  Paskenta 
called    the  Noma   Lacka   Reservation. 
Even  after  the  hill  and  mountain  In- 
dians had  been  moved  to  the  reserv- 
ation,   parties   of   renegades   left   and 
continued'  raids  on  the  settlers, 
Warriors   on   Warpath 
According   to  C.  D.   McComish  and 
Mrs.  Rebbeca  T.  Lambert  in  their  his- 
tory of  Colusa  and  Glenn  CJounties,  a 
band  of  warriors  made  several  bloody 
raids.  "In  1860,  a  band  of  Indians  from 
the    reservation    came    over    into    Elk 
Creek   Country   and   killed   stock  bel- 
onging to  William  Watson  on  Grind- 
stone Creek.  This  offense  was  allow- 
ed  to    pass    without    punishment   but 
the  next  spring  they  repeated  the  raids 
Increasing  their  field  of  depredations 
They  robbed  the  ranch   of   Anderson 
and  Roscoe,  and  drove  off  the  friend- 
ly Indians  who  were  working  for  him. 
In   1862,  incited  by   a  squaw  "Hat- 
creek  Lize,"  one  of  the  Pitt  River  tri- 
be, about  30  Indians  made  another  raid 
into    Stony    Creek    Valley,    this    time 
killing  William  Watson,  a  Grindstone 
settler,  and   an  Indian  boy  who  was 
herding   sheep   for   Mr.    Darling,   bes- 
ides numberless  head  of  cattle.  Fully 
aroused  by  these  audacious  crimes,  the 
settlers  determined  on  vengence. 
White  men  pursue 

Fifteen  men  led  by  Jack  Lett  of  St- 
nyford,  started  in  pursuit  of  the  sav- 
ages. On  the  way  they  were  re-inforced 
by  an  equal  number  of  men  under  the 
leadership  of  Rufus  Burrows,  of  New 


tacked  them  with  bow  and  arrows, 
killing  Williams'  mule  behind  the  fallen 
body  of  which  the  two  defended  them- 
selves from  the  shower  of  arrows. 
James  was  dangerously  wounded  in 
the  breast  and  bore  the  scar  to  his 
grave.  The  two  white  men  fought  for 
their  lives  and  finally  succeeded  in  es- 
caping leaving  several  of  their  assail- 
ants dead  on  the  field  of  battle." 
Noma  Lacka  Reservation 

Writing  in  the  Red  Bluff  Sentinel 
during  March  and  April,  1923,  Miss 
Goldfe  Schoenf eld  pictured  the  ruins  of 
the  Noma  Lacka  reservation  accur- 
ately after  interviewing  Mrs.  Kathryn 
Halley,  a  resident  of  that  section. 

"The  adobe  walls  of  at  least  two 
rooms  of  the  soldier's  barracks  where 
the  company  of  soldiers  were  quartered 
in  the  '50's  on  the  once  important 
Noma  Lacka  reservation  are  disap- 
pearing. The  smooth  and  level  parade 
ground  will  alwoys  be  there  when  noth- 
ing is  left  to  mark  the  spot  of  a  bit 
of  interesting  history;  when  the  trees 
outlining  the  avenue  or  promenade  are 
gone  and  the  last  of  the  grand  old 
oaks  has  fallen.  The  finest  grove  of. 
oaks  in  that  part  of  Tehama  county! 
was  situated  on  the  south  sicJfe  of  thei 
creek  that  ran  through  the  reservation  J 

Trees  Die 

"The  barracks  and  parade  ground 
were  on  the  north  side  of  the  small 
stream.  Of  the  Cottonwood  trees  lin- 
ing both  sides  of  the  promenade,  most 
of  those  on  the  south  line  are  alive, 
while  the  north  line  of  trees  has  suf- 
fered a  loss  of  about  one  half  its  num- 
ber or  more.  They  have  not  been  cut 
out,  they  simply  died.  The  irrigation 
ditch  which  gave  them  their  start  in 
life  is  still  well  defined.  But  the  beau- 
tiful grove  of  grand  old  oaks  has  been 
depleted  by  hall  or  more  than  httM  in 
the  past  50  years.    We  wonder  if  Prank 


leadership  of  Rufus  Burrows,  oi  New    ^^^^^^^^^^  ^y^  but  wept  when  he  be- 
ville,  the  pursuing  party  followed  by  1  j^^^^  ^^^  pj^^  ^f  vandalism.    Cut  them 


the  Indians  for  day  and  a  half  finally 
overtaking  them  where  they  had  pit- 
ched camp  to  rest  and  dry  the  meat 


down  for  firewood! 

"The    old    government    ditch    that 
brought  water  from  the  flume  to  the 


Of  oxen  belonging  to  a  rancher  nam-    h-d  ol  MIU  cre«k  on  the --rvatton 


ed  Patton.  Big  Jim  a  friendly  Indian 
led  the  party  to  the  scene.  A  battle 
ensued  which  lasted  an  hour  and  a 
)^alf  before  the  Indians  retreated,  lea- 
ving fifteen  of  theh:  number  dead.  The 
pursuers  had  suffered  two  casualties 
during  the  engagement,  S.  W.  Shan- 
non whose  grave  lies  west  of  Paskenta 
and  S.  R.  Ford,  both  received  mortal 
wounds  during  the  fight. 

Indians  Fight  U.  S. 
Z.  P.  Dyer,  county  assessor,  whose 
great  grandfather,  Joseph  James  as- 
sisted in  the  establishment  of  the  Noma 
Lacka  reservation,  vouches  for  the  fol- 
lowing account:  "In  June,  1855.  the 
task  of  collecting  and  removing  the 
Indians  to  the  reservation  began.  Cap- 
tain Williams  and  Joseph  James  went 
to  a  rancheria  on  Salt  Creek,  west  of 
Elk  creek  to  try  and  persuade  the  In- 
dians there  to  move  on  to  the  reser- 
vation. J  i. 
"The  Indians  surrounded     and     at- 


is  still  well  preserved.  Some  of  the 
timber  supports  of  the  old  flume 
placed  in  the  rock  walls  of  Elder  creek 
canyon  about  seventy  years  a«o  are 
just  as  good  as  ever. 

Col.   Washington 

"The  old  Washington  house,  which 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  reserva- 
tion, is  on  the  north  branch  of  the  little 
Mill  creek  wich  runs  through  the  old 
Noma  Lacka  reservation,  very  close  to 
the  little  mill  that  ground  wheat  for 
the  Indians. 

"Colonel  John  Washington  was  a 
Southern  gentleman  of  the  old  chival- 
ric  school,  very  courtly  as  you  may 
know,  being  a  great-grandson  of  Law- 
rence Washington,  a  brother  of  Presi- 
dent George  Washington.  In  order  to 
rear  his  boys  and  gtrls  in  the  foothills, 
Colonel  Washington  purchased  320 
acres  of  land,  taking  that  on  which  the 
buildings  of  the  reservation  stood.  He 
secured  his  title  in  1860  from  Titus  and 
Seiger  who  secured  the  land  as  soon  as 
it  was  thrown  open  to  settlers." 
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Teacher  Robs  Grave 
Indian  Student^  Kin 


Ih,  U^e  .umber  o.  l^n  ^J  ^f^^^^jTI^Z 
amilies  residing  in  the  Paskenta  ^^^^^^^  ^^g  displaying  beads  and 
Strict  have     been     considerably  >  ^jj^gj  i^^ian  articles  which  she  is 

oused  during  the  last  few  days  t  reported  to  have  told  them  that 

«?'  A^^. "  ..S*^  *^,-*^^«  nf  the  about  the  jn^oupd.  .   : 

Pugh  pointed  out     today  tli«t 
such  an  act  is  classed  as  a  felony 

^glin  reported  the  ^sS^^!  i  S^^Tt^^'oPS  m^rS 
Pugh  at  the  suggestion  of  several  abte  by  a  wira         j^^^^ 

of  the  white  residents  of^f.^^^" ^'^^^^'had  a  conference     with 
trict  who  have  a  feehng  of  fnend- !     P^^^  


nue  board  of  school  trustees  of  the 
district  see  that  the  remains  are 
properly  reintered. 

^glin  reported  the  matter  to 


isluf)  for  the  Indians  of  the  Pas- 
Inta  communtiy. 
Raglin     said     the     matter  was 


RaKliiV  today  and  informed  him 
tlM^ydnless  the  body  was  proper- 
ly /eintered  at  once  that  legal 
at^s  might  be  taken  in  the  case. 


.FEBIlUAUy    n,   1926 


HoW  Va\^Ve 


Wi 


ftKTribe  Near  End 


t^trtl^fhWh  T«hama  County. 

1  tttUfornli  the  remnant  of  an  almost  forgotten 
rac^-the  olce  powerful  Wltun  Indian  tribe-have 
taken  their  I  last  forlorn  stand,  forgotten  the  cus- 
toms and  fraditions  of  their  ^^^^^^"-^^^'^^^^ 
stoically  wilting  for  the  time  when  the  tribe  shall 
pass  into  inevitable  oblivion.  ^.     .„,^     ^-,-     ond 

A  pathetic  picture  of  twenty-two  men  ana 
women,  whose  ancestors  ruled  with  an  *^^^^^^^^.l?«;^^ 
over  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  In  Northern 
California,  was  painted  recently  by  Forester  Cleni- 
ents  of  the  University  of  California  department  of 
anthropology,  which  is  engaged  in  research  work 
among  the  few  remainlnj?  Wituns. 

-A  dull  sense  of  apathy  seems  to  pervade  every 
member  of  the  tribe."  said  Clements.  "The  younger 
mehibers  know  nothing  of  the  old  days  an(i  actually 
ppem  ashamed  of  the  customs  of  their  forefathers. 
They  refuse  to  learn  the  ceremonials  of  the  tribe, 
and  some  of  them  are  hesitant  to  admit  a  knowledge 
of  their  native  language.  One  has  the  feeling  that 
the  aged  tribesmen  are  simply  waiting  for  the  end- 
waiting  with  stoical  indiffereoice.  Only  twenty-two 
of  them  remain  in  the  council  of  the  tribe;  they 
won't  have  to  wait  much  longer." 


I 


'■   NOVEMlBER  W,  1^8* 

( 

Indian  Grave  Is 
Robbed  By  Teachei 

Unless  a4»aSlcfentafschool  teacher  re- 
inters  the  remains  of  an  Indian  woman- 
whose  grave  was  opened  and  parts  ol| 
the  skeleton  strewn  about  an  Indlar'' 
burial  ground  7  miles  Northwest  o: 
Paskenta,  legal  steps  might  be  take- 
in  the  case. 

This  was  announcsed  yesterday  bi. 
District  Attorney  Pred  O.  Pugh  after 
neck  Raglin,  prominent  Indian  resi-l 
dent  of  the  Paskenta  section,  reportedl 
that  the  grave  of  his  grandmother  had 
been  dug  up,  and  beads  and  other 
articles  removed.  1 

Pugh  declared  that  this  act  is  class- 
ed as  a  felony  ancJ  is  punishable  by  a 
term  of  not  more  than  5  year^  in  the 
penitentiary  in  case  of  conviction. 
— — 1^ ' 


M  m  m 

N  TBIBE  Of  OKB 1 0, 


A  T'p^Lr '^w^^^^  >on.in-law  of  in  almost  complete  decay.  One  of  the 
A.   a   Pieper,   Willows  merchant,  of .  important  phases  of  the  work  of  the 

h!     Z7.Tul  "I  r.^?r'r^^    o^  !  department  Of  anthropology  i.<rthe  reJ 
the     Univergity  of  California,     who   construction    of    the    culture    history 

iZ'il^^'^J"^  TT  '""^mti^lo^  -tive  California.  In  pursuance  of 
Indte«lH  o«e  numbering  10,000,  at  this  policy  nearly  every  surviving 
Paskenta,  studying  their  customs  and    tribe  in  the  state  has  been     t7died 


securing:  records  of  the  fast  dwind 
ling  tribe,  completed  his  task  last 
week  and  issued  the  following  inter- 
esting report: 


more  or  less  thoroughly.  Central  Win- 
/un,  however^  have  remained  to  the 
last.  The  rapid  decrease  of  the  only 
remaining    typical    group,    i.    e.,    the 


rpiZ  Za7  remaining    typical    group,    i.    e.,    the 

The  Indians  among  whom  my  re^  Nomlaki,  made  immediate  study  of 
?r!  7'tr^^^  ^^^^  x^onducted  .be^  them  very  desirable  so  I  was  com- 
lZ\V  V^""^^  linguistic  group  missioned  by  the  department  to  un- 
called the^^'Central  Wintun."  Those  dertake  the  work.  As  the  native  cul 
at  Paskenta  represent  a  smaller  dia,   ture  is  practically  gon^  at  this  time. 


letio  group  known  as  the  *'Nomlakl." 
These  Nomlaki  are  the  laFg'^Tsur. 
viving  group  of  the  once  fairly  num- 
erous CentralWintun.  This  doesn't 
mean  veryjiTBch,  however,  as  there 
are  oniyR  Nomlaki  left. 

little  work  has  been  done  on 
^K/^ntral  Wintun  at  the  time  I  vis- 
ttet  them  and  the  native  culture  wa 
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.--tmimNcc 


isnenta  Indian 
\Snei  Without 


Customary  Rites 


was 


Ed.     Jordan,     34,     In^iai 
buried  at  Paskenta  ydajr^yfel 
low  trib^sran/withi^ 

Indian    rifi^l^    ?TfL rials 

^le  Indifn  buriais. 


to 


B ecauseTordan    was   part  white, 

.4d  lived  in  the  customary  ma^^^^ 

nhv     of     his     pale-face     brother, 

He     Indian     ceremony     was     dis- 

piensed  with.  xjiWff^^fo 

Jordan  was  born  at  I^enta, 
nd  is  survived  by  his  father, 
bhn  Jordan,  a  native  of  the 
iowrey  section;  a  widow  I'ns- 
51la  Jordan,  and  three  children, 
iS^aine,   Arthur  and  June  Jordan. 


the  method  of  procedure  was  that  of 
consulting  the  oldest  members  of  the 
group      and   by   tedious   and  patient 
questioning    getting   as    much    infer- 
mation  as  possible  on  all  phases  of 
the   native  culture.  There  were  only 
two  men  at  Paskenta  who  were  old 
enough  to  have  memories  going  back 
to    the    days   before    the   collapse    of 
the  Indian  civilization  under  the  im- 
pact of  the  gold  rush  with  Its  great 
influx   of   whites.      These  men    were 
about  80  or  90  years  old  and  their 
information  was  both  the  result     of 
personal  experience  and  the  teachings 
of  their  fathers  and  grandfathers. 

fhe  younger  people  know  nothing 
m  old  days  and  do  not  seem  to 
care  to  learn.  Many  ,of  them  seem 
to  be  actually  ashamed  of  the  cus- 
toms of  their  forefathers.  They  re- 
fuse to  learn  the  old  ceremonial  songs 
and  some  of  them  are  hesitant  about 
admitting  a  knowledge  of  their  na- 
tive  language  evidently  feeling  that 
it  brands  them  as  inferior. 

The  whole  situation  is  rather  pa- 
thetic for  with  the  death  of  the  old 
men  who  acted  as  informans  for  mo 
much  of  the  old  life  will  have  ceased  1 
to   be  even  a  memory.   The  customs 
which    they    knew    and    revered    are  f 
either  ignored  or  openly  derided  by 
the  young  people  and  they  must  in- 
deed  feel   hopeless  as  they  reall  the 
old   free    life   they   loved   and   see   it 
now,    not    only    laid   in    ruinsc      but 
scorned  even  by  their  own  race. 

But  even  the  young  people  are  noe 
enthusiastic^A  ^uU  apathy  aeems  toj 
pervade  everyone.  You  have  the  feel- 
ing that  they  are  simply  waiting  — 
waiting  with  the  stoical  indifference 
of  those  who  know  that  the  die  is 
irrevocably  cast.  And  there  are  only 
22  left.  They  won't  have  to  wait  much 
longer. 


n*m  n«»  n 
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Teacher  Denies  Opening 
Paskenta  I ndiaiiJ^r av e 


C  J 


i 


"W.r-; 


;     •*- 


A  complete   denial   of   a   charge  of  skeleton  were  strewn  about  the  ground. ) 

digging   up  tlvB  grave  of  the  grand-  A  large  number  of  Indian  families 

r^^kv^^r^    ^f    nu^^b-    i>o«n^     ^r'^r^\rycrs^  residittg  In  the  Paskenta  district  have 

mother    of    Deck    RagUn,    prominent  ^^^^    considerably    arousecf   owing    to 

Indian  resident  of  Paskenta.  was  made  ^^  g^^ve  robbery  in  the  cemetery. 

yesterday  to  District  Attorney  Fred  C.  ^     Because  of  the  nature  of  the  case, 

Pugh   by   the   Tehama  county  school  the   matter   was   referred   to   District 

teacher   implicated  by  Raglin   as  re-  Attorney  Fred  C.  Pugh,  and  he  has  de- 

sponslble  for  the  act.                           v  manded    that    the    board    of    school 

The    teacher    said    that    several    of  trustees  of  the   district  see  that   the 

Raglin's    children    had   misunderstood  remains  are  properly  re-intered. 

hefr  explanation  of  an  Indian  beadwork  Raglin  reported  the  matter  to  Pugh 

project  which  she  was  planning  and  at  the  suggestion  of  several  white  resi- 

connected  the  matter  with  the  grave  dents  of  the  district  who  have  a  feeling 

opening.     Although    the   teacher   said  of  friendship  for  the  Indians  of  the 

i  she  had  visited  the   Indian  cemetery  Paskenta  community. 

seven  miles  Northwest  of  Paskenta,  she  Pugh  pointed  out  that  such  an  act 

,  denied  opening  the  Raglin  kin's  grave  is  classed  as  a  felony  and  in  case  of 

I  and  said  that  the  grave  had  been  dug  conviction  is  punishable  by  a  term  of 

up  before  her  visit  to  the  cemetery.  not  more  than  five  years  In  the  penl- 

The  teadher .  said  that  parts  of  the  tentlary. 


Indian  Protests  as  Teacher 
Digs  up  Grandmother's  Bonei 


REp  BLUFF^  Nov.  19.~llie 
large  number  of  Indian  fam- 
ilies residing  in  the  Paskenta  dis- 
trict have  been  consid.^rably 
aroused  during  the  la«-t  few  days 
because  one  of  the  .school  teachers 
in  that  district  has  been  digging 
up  the  grave  of  th.e  grandmother 
of  Deck  Raghn,  one  of  the  mo*=:t 
prominent  of  the  Indian  residents 
of  that  co^nmunfty. 

Because  of  the  nature  cf  th^ 
case,  the  matter  has  been  refer- 
red to  District  Attorney  Fi'ed  C. 
Pugh,  and  he  has  demanded  that 
the  board  of  school  trustees  of  the 
district  see  that  the  remains  are 
properly  reinterred. 

Indians  Reports  It 
Raglin  reported  the  matter  to 
Pugh  at  the  suggestion  of  several 
of  the  white  residents  of  the  dis- 
trict who  have  a  feeling  of  friend- 
ship for  the  Indians  of  the  Pas- 
kenta community, 
^flaglin  said  the  matter  was 
brought  to  his  attention  when 
several  of  his  children  returned 
\  from  school  and  reported  that  the 
teacher  was  displaying  beads  and 
other  Indian  articles  which  she  is 
reported  to  have  told  them  that 
she  had  taken  from  an  Indian 
grave  near  Paskenta. 

Says   It's  a   Felony 
Raglin    immediately     made     an 


investigation  at  the  burying 
ground  seven  miles  northwest  of 
Paskenta  where  the  remains  of  his 
.^grandmother  had  been  placed  at 
rest.  There  he  found  that  it  was 
her  orrave  that  had  been  opened. 
Parts  of  the  skeleton  were  found 
hcrcvvn 'about  the  ground. 

PiMijh  pointed  out  today  that 
such  pn  art  is  classed  sts  a  felony 
:.nd  ;n  cae  of  conviction  is  pun- 
ish bl  ^  by  a  term  ^f  not  more 
thnr  five  years  in  the  peniten- 
tiary. 

Pugh  had  a  conference  with 
Raglin  today  and  informed  him 
that  unlc-ss  the  body  was  proper- 
ly reinteiTed  at  once  legal  steps 
might  be  taken. 
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TEACHER  DENIES  DIGGING  UP 

BONES  OF  INDIAN^S  ANCESTOR 

RED  BllxJFF,  Nov.    22.— A    com-  I  skeleton     were  strewn     about     the 
plete  denial  of  a  charge  of  digging   ground. 


up  the  grave  of  the  grandmother  of 
Deck  Raglin,  prominent  Indian  resi- 
dent of  Paskenta,  was  made  here  to 
District  Attorney  Fred  C.  Pugh  by 
the  Tehama  county  school  teacher 
implicated  by  Raglin  as  responsible 
for  the  act. 

The  teacher  said  that  several  of 
Raglin's  children  had  misunderstood 
her  explanation  of  an  Indian  bead* 
work  project  which  she  was  plan- 
ning and  connected  the  matter  with 
the  grave  opening.  Although  the 
teacher  said  she  had  visited  the  In- 
dian cemetery  seven  miles  north- 
west of  Paskenta,  she  denied  open- 
ing the  Raglin  kin's  grave  and  said 
that  the  grave  had  been  dug  up  be- 
fore her  visit  to  the  cemetery. 

The  teacher  said  that  parts  of  the 


A  large  number  of  Indian  families 
residing  in  the  Paskenta  district 
have  been  considerably  aroused  ow- 
ing to  the  grave  robbery  in  the 
cemetery. 

Elecause  of  the  nature  of  the  case, 
the  matter  was  referred  to  District 
Attorney  Fred  C.  Pugh,  and  he  has 
demanded  that  the  board  of  school 
trustees  of  the  district  see  that  the 
remains  are  properly  re-intered. 

Raglin  reported  the  matter  to 
Pugh  at  the  suggestion  of  several 
white  residents  of  the  district  who 
have  a  feeling  of  friendship  for  the 
Indians  of  the  Paskenta  community. 

Pugh  pointed  out  that  such  an 
act  is  classed  as  a  felony  and  in  case 
of  conviction  is  punishable  by  a 
term  of  not  more  than  five  years 
in  the  penitentiary. 


NOVEMBER  22,  198Q 

WITHDRAWS 
,,  OF  GRAVI 

Deck    Raglin,   Paskenta   Indian,  Miss  Wilson  that  caused  them  to 


who,  early  this  week,  reported  to 
District  Attorney  Fred  C.  Pugh, 
that  Miss  Ruth  Wilson,  Paskenta 
teacher,  had  opened  the  grave  of 
his  grandmother  and  raided  it  of 
beads  and  other  trinkets  in  addi- 
tion to  scattering  the  bones  of  the 
deceased  about  the  cemetery,  to- 
day withdrew  all  of  the  charges 
against  Miss  Wilson  and  declared 
that  his  complaint  was  not  based 
on  facts. 

Raglin's  denial  followed  a  meet- 
ing of  mennbers  of  the  Elkins 
board  of  school  trustees  with 
Pugh,  in  which  the  trustees  de- 
clared thftt  their  investigation  of 
the  case  completely  exonerated 
Miss  Wilson  of  the  charges  made 
by  Raglin. 

It  appears  that  Raglin  had  ac- 
cepted the  word  of  Indian  chil- 
dren in  the  school  about  the  af- 
fair, and  that  the  children  had 
misunderstood    remarks   made    by 


spread  the  report  that  she  had 
opened  the  grave. 

Members  of  the  school  board, 
from  the  time  the  affair  was  first 
brought  to  their  attention,  were 
confident  that  Miss  Wilson  would 
not  have  been  guilty  of  opening 
the  grave  and  all  are  indignant 
over  the  charges  made  against 
their  teacher  by  Raglin. 

It  also  developed  that  none  of 
the  white  residents  of  the  district 
had  urged  Raglin  to  make  a  com- 
plaint to  Pugh  about  the  matter. 
Miss  Wilson  has  the  solid  support 
of  Paskenta  residents  who  deeply 
deplore  the  attention  that  has 
been  brought  to  the  school  because 
of  Raglin's  unfounded  complaint. 

The  members  of  the  board  are: 
Mrs.  Byra  Wolcott,  clerk;  Albert 
Hanks  and  Clarence  Ruff. 

Deputy  Sheriff  Ray  D.  Head 
and  Raglin  have  covered  the 
grave. 


.^" 
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INDIANS  ARE 
GIVEN  RELIEF 


Relief  I^  w^^  ^^  Grindstone  Indians 
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Rcnmants     Of    F^ur     Tribes 

Face  Gold,  Hunger  Dur- 

iag  WiQter 

ORLAND  (Glenn  Co.),  Dec.  30. 
Remnants  of  four  Superior  Call- 
fornia  Indian  tribes  are  eating  to- 
day. Tuesday  afternoon  in  re- 
sponse to  word  that  they  were  in 
need,  a  party  from  Orland  took 
them  four  hundred  pounds  of 
sUple  groceries  and  meats.  ,,^The 
In^ans  wid  they  had  "a  little," 
but  were  quite  visibly  excited 
when  the  shipment  arrived. 

Ten  sacks  of  Red  Cross  flour 
were  sent  out  by  the  Orland  chap^ 
ter.  Thirty-eight  pounds  of  beef, 
twenty  pounds  of  lard,  nine  loaves 
of  bread  and  consignments  of  corn 
meal,  rolled  oats,  potatoes  and 
beans,  made  up  the  carload  taken 
to  the  reservation.  ... 

Near  Starvation. 

Some  of  the  Indians  had  gone 
After  food  last  week,  temporarily 
relieving  their  condition,  which 
has  been  bordering  closely  on 
starvation. 

The  reservation  of  less  than  100 
acres,  is  the  habitation  of  the  rem- 
nants of  four  tribes,  who  once 
roamed  over  most  of  the  valley 
and  the  foothills  of  Mendocino 
County, 

Toung  Man  Seek  Work, 

Some  of  them,  the  women  and 
the  old  men  stay  there  all  the 
time.  Some  of  the  younger  men 
have  periodic  Jobs  with  sheep 
ranchers  in  the  district  and  bring 
home  a  little  money  once  in  a 
while  and  "money  is  awful 
scarce,"  they  admit, 

Uk^5^  from  Mendocino  County; 
WylaStrees  and  Npmalaclifi.es,  or 
ihi  Coast  Kange  hills,  and  Colusa 
River  Indians  from  whom  tWItisa 
County  takes  its  name— these  are 
the  fc»ur  nations,  now  making 
their  last  stand  on  the  Grindstone 
Reservation. 

Ask  Utile— Get  littie. 

They  ask  but  little  —  get  but 
Utile.  A  week  ago  they  faced 
starvation.  This  week  they  have 
plenty.  Next  week  it  may  be 
want  again,  unless  one  of  tne 
young  men  comes  back  with  mon- 
ey and  food  or  some  one  can  go 
alter  provisions.  The  little  group 
waits,  in  their  cluster  of  cottages, 
hoping  that  food  will  come  m 
time— it  always  has.  If  not,  the 
acorns  of  the  hill  oaks  help. 

A  few  turkeys  and  chickens  are 
raised  by  the  Indians  at  the  res- 
ervation, and  they  «^i»^8rle  with  the 
dogs  that  run  among  the  little 
knot  of  huts  clustered  on  the  bench 
land  overlooking  Stony  Creek. 
Some  garden  truck  is  raised  on  a 
patch  of  level  land  across  the 
creek  from  the  settlement.  The 
government  has  put  In  a  pump  to 
furnish  water  for  irrigation  of  the 

crops.  ^ 

Wood  Is  Scarce. 

The  firewood  is  cut  from  the 
hills  and  hauled  or  dragged  to  the 
homes  where  it  is  thriftily  used. 
Tuesday  only  one  fire  was  burn- 
ing, heating  the  cabin  of  an  old 
Indian.  The  others  stolcly  were 
enduring  the  cold  rather  than  burn 
the  wood  for  heaUng  their  homes. 

Ud  until  a  few  years  ago  the 
Indians  drank  the  water  from 
Stony  Creek  because  it  was  the 
best  available.  Lately,  though,  in 
the  past  few  years,  a  well  has  been 
dug,  furnishing  water  for  the  In- 
dians and  located  in  the  center  of 
%ie  settlement.  Still,  however, 
many  of  the  people  go  to  the 
creek  to  drink  and  to  get  water 
for  household  use. 

Laundry  On   Creek. 

The  laundry  Is  at  the  creek  bank. 
Though  the  water  supply  is  up 
by  the  cabins  the  Blue  Monday 
gathering  place  Is  on  the  bank  of 
Stony  Creek,  where  water  can  be 
gotten  without  pumping  it  by  hand. 
There  are  no  washing  machines 
here  and  the  women  have  only  the 
clothes  and  the  family  washboard 
and  cake  of  soap  to  carry  down 
the  hill  to  the  waterside. 

Hemmed  in  by  hills  on  all  sides 
and  on  two  sides,  the  little  reser- 
vation has  a  beautiful  setting,  but 
is  Isolated  some  time  each  year. 
When  Grindstone  Creek  comes  up 
its  only  road  to  the  outside  is 
closed  and  many  times  families 
are    «^nfl rated    bv   the    wate^ 
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•HE  remnants  of  what  waa  once 
•  four  stronir  tribes  of  IndUnc 
are  huddled  to-day  on  a  reeervatlon 
at  the  mouth  of  Grindstone  Creek, 
west  of  Orland.  This  Winter,  more 
than  ever,  has  brought  hunger  and 
privaUon  to  the  Indians.  An  O^ 
land  relief  party  found  that  _or - 
one  small  fire  was  kept  burning 
the  cabin  of  one  of  the  older  ^ 
dians.  Food  and  supplies  to  last  a 
short  time  was  taken  to  the  res- 
ervation. ,        .    *^    .         M   A».^ 

The  picture  at  the  left  is  of  tme 
patriarch  of  the  tribe.  I^ES^^es, 
Wvlackee  brave,  ago  »•  ^    . .       .  ^  i 

The  irei^eral  picture  at  the  top 
show  a  group  of  Indiana  fro^a 
the  food  sttppUes.  Below,  to  tho 
left,  is  shown  two  of  the  wom«i 
washing  clothes  in  Stony  Creek, 
and  at  the  right  Is  an  Indian 
woman  and  her  grandson  ij^fj^**^| 
of  the  best  hftlMio^ 
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PASKENTA  GETS 

ITS  NAME  PBOM 


EARLY  INDIANS 


James  M.  Howell,  pioneer  citizen  of 
Tehama  county,  scratched  his  head  a 
tew   times   aiLd   brought   forth  the  iiL- 


formation^    that    the    first    store    was 
^uilt  at  Paskenta  in  1868.     The  store 
was  built   by  Henry  Elkiiis,  who   wa- 
ba<jked-in    the    enterprise    by    Siieat 
Bowman  an4   company,  of  Red  Bl  ^ 
Paskenta     is     an     IndiaiL     name     and' 
nw^ans     ''high     bluffs'*     one     of     the 
characteristics    of    that    section.      The  ' 
opening  of   the   first   store  marks  the  ' 
birth  of  ,the   town  of  Paskenta,  since 
the  small  town  had  its  origin  around 
a    store,    a    blacksmith    shop    and    a 
I  saloon. 
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NDIANS  ARE 
GIVEN  RELIEF 
IN  GLENN  HILLS 

Eenmants    Of    F^ur     Tribes 

Pa«e  Oold,  Hunger  Dur- 

ing'  Winter 

ORLAND  (Glenn  Co.).  Dec.  30. 
Remnants  of  four  Superior  Cali- 
fornia Indian  tribes  are  eating  to- 
day. Tuesday  afternoon  in  re> 
sponse  to  word  that  they  were  in 
need,  a  party  fTotn  Orland  took 
them  four  hundred  pounds  of 
sUple  g^rocerles  and  meats.  Tn^ 
Indians  said  they  had  "a  »tUe» 
but  were  quite  visibly  excited 
when  the  shipment  arrived. 

Ten  sacks  of  Red  Cross  flour 
were  sent  out  by  the  Orland  chai^ 
ter.  Thirty-eight  pounds  of  beef. 
twenty  pounds  of  lard,  nine  loaves 
of  bread  and  consignments  of  corn 
meal,  rolled  oats,  potatoes  and 
beans,  made  up  the  carload  taken 
to  the  reservation. 

Near  Star\'atton. 

Some  of  the  Indians  had  gone 
after  food  last  week,  temporarily 
relieving  their  condition,  which 
has     been     bordering     closely   on 

starvation.  *v.   «   -iaa 

The  reservation  of  less  than  luu 
acres,  is  the  hablUtion  of  the  rem- 
nants of  four  tribes,  who  once 
roamed  over  most  of  the  valley 
and  the  foothills  of  Mendocmo 
Countv. 

Toung  Men  Seek  Work. 
Some  of  them,  the  women  and 
the  old  men  stay  there  all  the 
time.  Some  of  the  younger  men 
have  periodic  jobs  with  sheep 
ranchers  in  the  district  and  bring 
home  a  little  money  once  ma 
while  and  "money  is  awful 
gcarce,"  they  admit. 

Uk^5.  from  Mendocmo  County; 
Wyiactrees  and  Nprnal^^ckfees,  or 
tlie  CoasI  Range  hills,  and  Colusa 
River  Indians  from  whom  cwuaa 
County  takes  its  name— these  are 
the  fcmr  nations,  now  ^^^king 
their  last  stand  on  the  Grindstone 
Reservation. 

Ask  LittIe-<Jet  litUe. 
They  ask  but  little  --  get  but 
MtUe.  A  week  ago  they  faced 
starvation.  This  week  they  have 
plenty.  Next  week  it  may  be 
want  again,  unless  05?«^.,^^  ^^^! 
young  men  comes  back  with  mon 
ey  and  food  or  some  one  can  go 
after  provisions.  The  little  group 
waits  in  their  cluster  of  cottages, 
hoping  that  food  will  come^n 
time— it  always  has.  If  not.  the 
acorns  of  the  hill  oaks  help. 

A  few  turkeys  and  chickens  are 
raised  by  the  Indians  at  the  res- 
ervation, and  they  niingle  with  the 
dogs  that  run  among  the  mtie 
knit  of  huts  clustered  on  the  bench 
land  overlooking  Stony  Creek. 
Some  warden  truck  is  raised  on  a 
?a?^h^of  level  land  across  the 
creek  from  the  settlement.  The 
^v^exnment  has  put  in  a.punfip  to 
furnish  water  for  irrigation  of  the 
crops.       ^^^^  j^  Scarce. 

The   firewood    is   cut     from   the 
hills  and  hauled  or  ^^^Sgediothe 
homes   where    it   is   thriftily    usea. 
Tuesday    only   one   fire   was   burn- 
inff    heating  the  cabin  of  an     old 
Sdian      The   others   stoicly     were 
Sr^ng  the  cold  rather  than  burn 
the  wood  for  heating  their  homes 
•   Up    until   a   few   years   ago   the 
Indians   drank     the     w^ter     from 
Stony    Creek    because    it    was    the 
best  available.     Lately,  t^iough,  in 
the  past  few  years,  a  well  tias  been 
dug,  furnishing  water  for  the  In- 
dians   and  located  in  the  center  of 
^t     'settlement.      Still,      however 
many    of    the    people    go     to     tne 
Seek   to  drink  and  to  get  water 
for  household  use. 

lAundry^  On  Creek. 
The  laundry  Is  at  the  creek  bank. 
Though  the  water  supply  is  up 
by  the  cabins  the  Blue  Monday 
gathering  place  is  on  the  bank  of 
Stony  Creek,  where  water  can  be 
crotten  without  pumping  it  by  nana. 
There  are  no  washing  machines 
here  and  the  women  have  only  the 
clothes  and  the  family  washboard 
and  cake  of  soap  to  carry  down 
the  hill  to  the  waterside. 

Hemmed  in  by  hills  on  all  sides 
and  on  two  sides,  the  little  reser- 
vation has  a  beautiful  setting,  but 
is  isolated  some  time  each  year. 
When  Grindstone  Creek  comes  up 
its  only  road  to  the  outside  is 
closed  and  many  times  families 
are    ^^^r^^r.'.toH    bv    the    waterg 


Relief  Is  ^Pi^t  To  Grindstone  Indians 
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THE  remnants  of  what  was  once 
four  stronv  tribes  of  Ind*»f 
are  huddled  to^lay  on  a  reservation 
at  the  mouth  of  Grindstone  Creek, 
west  of  Orland.  This  Winter,  more 
than  ever,  has  brought  hunger  and 
privation  to  the  Indians.  An  O^ 
land  rellef^party  *?«»?  ^^j^'^ 
one  small  fire  was  kept  hurolng 
the  cabin  of  one  of  the  older  11^ 
dlans.  Food  and  supplies  to  last  a 
short  time  was  taken  to  the  res- 
ervation. ,       ,    -^   t      ^J   4.t.« 

The  picture  at  the  left  is  ol  l^o 
patriarch  of  the  trtbe.  fettjones, 
Wylackee  brave,  ago  <»•  ^  ^.       .  ^ 

The  ireneral  picture  at  the  top 
show  a  irroup  of  Indiana  awimd 
the  food  supplies.  Below,  to  the 
left,  is  shown  two  of  the  women 
washing  clothes  in  Stony  Creek. 
S^  at  the  right  is  an  Indian 
woman  and  her  grandson  In  front 
Tf  the  best  hQUee  on  tiH>  ran^rvation. 
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ITS  NAME  TBOM 


EARLY  INDIANS 


James  M.  Howell,  pioneer  citizen  of 
Tehama   county,   scratched  his  head   a 
few  times   and   brought  forth  the  iiL- 
formationi    that    the    first    store    was 
l^uilt  at  Paskenta  in  1868.     The  store 
was  built   by  Henry  Elkiiis,  who   was 
backed    in    the    enterprise    by    Sneath 
Bowman  an4   company,   of  Red  Blutf 
Paskenta     is     an     IndiaiL    namP     and 
HK^aus     ''high     bluffs' »     one     of     the 
characteristics    of    that    section.      Tlio 
opening  of   the    first   store   marks   the 
birth  of  .the   towiL  of  Paskenta,  sine- 
the   small   town  had  its  origin  around 
a     store,     a     blacksmith     shop     and     a 
I  saloon. 
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THfe  WINTOONE  INDIANS  MEET  IN  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


By  SADYE  M.  HAGEMAN 

The  Wintoone  Indians  of  Northern  California,  organized  as 
the  Wenne  Mem  Auxiliary  to  the  Indian  Board  of  Co-operation, 
have  started  a  new  style  in  modern  Indian  life.  They've  just  had 
a  seven-day  summer  school  session  on  the  old  Indian  camp  ground 
Paut-Tackie,  a  few  miles  from  Baird.  And  those  days  were 
crammed  with  things  of  intense  interest,  history,  legends,  songs, 
old  customs  and  dances,  plans  for  educating  the  children,  care  of 
the  old,  the  sick  and  needy,  discussions  of  the  big  legal  fights  for 
justice  from  the  United  States  government  and  the  afTairs  of  the 
Auxiliary  and  district  meetings. 

Everybody  that  was  a  Wintoone  and  some  that  were  not,  met 
under  the  canopy  of  pine  and  oaks  in  the  picturesque  grove  on 
the  McCloud  River,  July  3.  Everything  looked  American,  hos- 
pitable and  happy,  the  gay  buntings,  the  profusion  of  flags,  the 
roomy  tents  with  yawning  flaps  around  the  campfire  circle;  the 
long,  shining  feast  tables,  the  lunch  counter  and  soda  fountain, 
the  splendid  dance  platform;  busy,  capable  grown-ups  in  charge 
of  the  affair  amid  the  tangle  of  playing  children  and  frolicking 
pets.  N  .    .  u'hr^l  ^1 

Classes  of  All  Ages 

It  was  a  different  kind  of  a  school  from  all  others  in  the 
State.  After  the  eight  o'clock  breakfast  around  the  feast  table, 
everybody  sat  in  the  same  classes,  children,  mothers,  fathers, 
grandmothers  and  grandfathers.  Splendid  old  chiefs  told  their 
stories  of  tribal  history,  of  interesting  customs  and  many  an 
amusing  legend.  The  forest  of  moss-bearded  oaks  and  stately 
])ines,  which' had  so  often  rung  with  warwhoops  and  the  whizz  of 
warriors'  arrows,  rang  with  the  folk  lore  and  unswerving  loyalty 
of  the  brave  old  Wintoone  leaders. 

Old  Chief  Approves  White  Man's  Law 

Prominent  among  the  chiefs,  was  Under-chief  Hulsey  Bill  of 
Big  Bend  country.  His  eloquence  and  keen  wit  held  his  audience- 
through  all  his  morning  addresses!  Perhaps,  none  better  sounded 
the  patriotism  and  devotion  of  this  school,  than  his  attitude 
toward  the  white  man  and  law  as  expressed  in  the  following  brief 
address : 

''This  is  the  best  big  time  Indian  people  ever  had.  We  have 
plenty  to  eat,  good  old  dances,  good  time  for  everybody. 

''Long  time  ago,  bad  Indians  fight  all  the  time.  Kill  too  many 
people.  Steal  our  boys  and  girls.  My  people  scared  to  go  away 
from  home— scared  all  the  time.  White  man  come— make  laws. 
Indian  people  all  like  one  big  family  now.  Chief  by  blood  no  good 
any  more.     All  the  chief  we  need  is  the  white  man's  laws. 

"All  our  people  are  good  friends  now.  White  man  come — he 
our  friend,  too.  We  must  have  law  like  the  white  man,  must  be 
organized 'to  work  for  our  people.  We  must  not  be  drunks, 
cramblers,  bad,  lazy  men  to  steal  and  do  no  work.  This  big  tmie 
Tells  me  that  Indian  people  can  come  up  and  be  better^  all  the 
lime.    We  are  coming  out  of  the  darkness  into  the  light. ' 


First  Flag-Raising  in  Tribe 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  the  first  flag  raising  in  the  history  of 
the  Wintoone  tribe  took  place.  A  flag,  that  had  draped  the  casket 
of  Francis  Firlotte,  son  of  Mrs.  E.  D.  C.  Thomas,  and  a  hero  of 
the  Argonne,  was  raised  to  half  mast  while  Indian  public  school 
children  stood  at  attention,  saluted  and  led  the  school  in  singing 
patriotic  songs.  Other  appropriate  numbers  were  given,  among 
them  being  a  tribute  to  the  Wintoone  hero  by  Rev.  Charles 
Fisher  secretary  to  the  Indian  Board  of  Co-operation,  an  address 
by  F  G  Collett,  executive  representative  of  the  Board,  and  by 
Alfred  Gillis,  the  Auxiliary's  recent  delegate  to  Washington,  D.  C. 

Between  the  morning  and  afternoon  session  of  the  school, 
there  was  always  a  little  time  for  an  exciting  straw  game  into 
which  young  and  old  entered  with  zest  and  fun.  Just  a  bit  of 
chance,  a  thing  as  natural  to  the  Indian  nature,  as  to  the  stock 
market,  auction  bridge  and  Mah  Jongg  gamblers  among  white 
folks.  :...=» 

Old  Indian  Songs  and  Games 

Always,  too,  the  old  dancers  like  blind  Billy  Canyon  had  a 
few  minutes  for  their  pleasure.  Sometimes,  it  was  a  dream  song 
or  a  story  in  poetry.  Often,  it  was  the  dance  and  song  to  the 
tiny  flower  who  through  loneliness  went  to  Heaven  and  begged 
all  the  other  flowers  to  come  to  the  earth  to  live  that  they  might 
l)e  a  joy  to  the  brave  old  Wintoone  warriors  of  long  ago.  You 
don't  quite  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  story  by  the  rap  tap  of 
the  cane ;  but,  more  the  simplicity  and  gentleness  of  blind  Billy 
Canvon,  who,  forgetful  of  his  miserable  dugout  on  the  side  of  a 
hill' his  four  dollar  monthly  pittance  received  from  the  county, 
sings  and  dances  in  adoration  to  the  tiny  little  flower. 

When  the  midday  games  and  dances  were  over,  the   school 


had  accomplished  its  two  purposes — the  one  of  paying  respect 
and  honor  to  the  age  of  the  tribe  and  the  other  of  preserving  the 
lore  for  the  youth  of  the  tribe. 

Citizenship  Classes  Study  Duties  and  Privileges 

In  the  afternoon  sessions,  the  younger  leaders  turned  the 
classroom  into  a  school  of  warfare  against  the  powerful  enemies 
of  the  race;  warfare  against  ignorance,  inefficiency,  indifference 
and  lack  of  organized  effort  in  securing  the  long  delayed  justice 
from  the  United  States  government. 

The  burden  of  these  classes  in  citizenship  was  shared  by 
many  of  the  younger  earnest  Indian  men  and  women  with  the  aid 
of  their  interested  white  friends.  Step  by  step,  the  people  were 
appealed  to  as  citizens  of  a  community  to  which  they  owed  a 
duty  of  becoming  well-informed,  intelligent  voters;  the  public 
school  privileges  which  have  been  gained  for  the  children  were 
pointed  out  and  the  necessity  for  all  training  and  education  possi- 
ble strongly  emphasized ;  cases  where  the  courts  had  given  the 
Indians  fair  play  were  cited;  individual  cases  of  school  matters, 
property  claims,  sick  and  needy,  played  a  practical  part  in  this 
training. 

Leaders  Plead  for  United  Efforts 

Each  speaker  pleaded  with  a  pathos  for  a  closer  union,  a  more 
united  effort  in  the  educational,  social  and  business  affairs  of  the 
tribe,  that  the  people  might  grow  capable,  more  reliable,  and 
more  effective  in  building  up  a  tribe  standard  ^that  would  be  not 
only  a  credit  to  them  but  an  honor  to  their  country. 

In  the  council  and  committee  meetings  of  the  Auxiliary  mem- 
bers, methods  of  closer  organization  to  speed  along  their  efforts 
to  secure  the  long  delayed  justice  from  the  government,  were  dis- 
cussed and  formulated.  All  the  business  proceedings  of  the 
Auxiliary,  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  were  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  deserving  of  the  most  praise.  Many  white 
friends  in  attendance  were  profuse  in  their  appreciation  of  the 
well-organized,  intelligent  way  the  affairs  of  the  camp  were 
handled — including  the  business-like  manner  of  the  meetings. 

School  a  Great  Success 

Of  course,  it  wasn't  business  and  study  every  minute  of  the 
time.  There  were  jolly  times  besides  the  sport  for  the  older 
people.  The  dance  platform  wasn't  idle  one  night.  The  music 
was  good  and  you  couldn't  tell  from  the  dancers  whether  it  waf:> 
an  Indian  summer  school  or  a  white  man's  summer  school.  There 
was  just  a  natural  mingling  of  folks  who  had  always  been  friends 
and  neighbors  and  the  air  about  the  whole  happy  camp  grounds 
by  day  or  night  was  one  of  good  fellowship  and  kindliness. 

Every  Indian  Auxiliary  in  the  State  can  well  take  off  its  hat 
to  the  Wenne  Mem  folks  until  each  one  can  handle  a  similar 
affair  as  well  or  better.  The  cooks  in  charge  of  the  feast  table 
and  the  lunch  counter,  you'll  find  hard  to  beat.  The  men  and 
women  in  charge  of  the  affair  of  buying  and  providing  for  friend 
and  stranger  alike  did  their  duties  in  a  most  efficient  manner. 
The  watchman,  William  Curl,  who  drove  professional  gamblers 
and  bootleggers  out  of  camp  with  the  aid  of  the  Auxiliary  offi- 
cers and  the  co-operation  of  Shasta  County  officials,  gave  his  silent 
testimony  to  the  effort  of  making  the  school  a  place  of  clean 
morals,  inviting  to  white  friends  as  well  as  to  Indian  folk. 

The  school  is  out!  Campfires  have  crumpled  to  ashes,  tents 
are  unstaked  and  automobiles  have  whizzed  the  Indian  students 
homeward.  But  the  camp  ground  of  old  Paut-Tackie  is  not 
deserted.  So  pleased  with  the  success  of  the  adventure,  the  officers 
of  the  Auxiliary  have  turned  the  grounds  into  a  summer  auto 
camp  for  tourists.  The  lunch  counter  still  serves  to  hungry  ones, 
the  soda  fountain  dispenses  its  cools  and  sweets.  It's  a  big  under- 
taking, but  it's  backed  by  the  enthusiasm  and  faith  of  the  Auxiliary 
officers  and  it's  bound  to  be  a  successful  business  venture— one 
that  might  be  profitably  copied  by  other  Auxiliaries  throughout 
the  State. 

Tribal  Council  House  Planned 

You  see,  the  Wenne  Mem  folks  have  a  big  secret  up  their 
sleeves  They're  going  to  have  a  real  council  house  of  their  own 
quite  soon.  There  they'll  keep  the  records  of  the  AuxiHary,  hold 
their  summer  sessions,  preserve  the  folk  lore  of  their  race  in 
story  song  and  pageantry,  besides  giving  to  the  community  in 
which  they  live  the  most  effective  examples  of  Americanization. 

The  Auxiliary's  new  officers  for  the  year  are:  President, 
Charles  Popejoy;  vice-president,  Alfred  Gillis;  secretary,  Tom 
Young;  treasurer,  Susie  Popejoy. 

Let  every  Indian  Auxiliary  in  the  State,  every  interested  white 
friend  join  in  the  rousing  cheer:  ALL  SUCCESS  TO  THE  GRIT 
AND  DARING  OF  THE  WENNE  MEM  AUXILIARY  THAT 
HAS  GIVEN  THE  FIRST  INDIAN  SUMMER  SCHOOL  AND 
THE  FIRST  INDIAN  AUTO  CAMP  TO  THE  STATE  OF 
CALIFORNIA. 


'[,1      '  ■?     V ;■  ' ,  ■ 
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CAIJFORNIA  INDIAN  HERALD 


and  then  later  under  the  laws  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  Next, 
by  a  long  line  of  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  their  ancient  right  of  perpetual  possession  and  occupancy 
of  lands  had  been  confirmed. 

At  a  time  unknown  to  them,  they  also  learned,  that  the  United 
States  created  the  Klamath  National  Forest  Reserve.out  of  a  part 
of  their  tribal  domain,  and  in  1905  placed  the  res^ve  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Fifteen  years  later, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  together  with  thcyfeecretary  of  War 
and  the  Si^cretary  of  the  Interior,  became  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission with  power  to  issue  licenses  for  Uie  purpose  of  con- 
structing and  maintaining  dams,  reservoins,  and  other  project 
works  for  me  development  of  water  powjtr  along  any  river  or 
upon  any  pirblic  land  or  reservation  of  the  United  States. 

All  thes^  records  did  not  explain  things  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Indians,  ^till,  there  was  the  query  rhore  insistent  than  before: 
What  has  bedome  of  our  rights  as  outlined  in  the  law? 

They  decided  to  find  out.  They  saw  the  tunnel  which  the 
Electro  Metallp  Company  had  already  cut  through  Sugar  Loaf 
mountain  thatlthe  waters  of  the  Klamath  River  might  be  diverted 
while  the  dani  was  built.  They  visualized  their  homes  under 
^ater — their  graveyards  washed  away.  They  did  not  object  to 
developments,   \f\xt  to    the    destruction   of    their   rights   and   their 

property.  \  / 

So,  the  most  remarkable  case  ever  brought  against  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  interest  of  Indians  has  been  filed  in  the 
Supreme  Court  ck  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  suit  is  brought 
against  the  HonoVable  John  W.  Weeks,  the  Honorable  Henry  C. 
Wallace,  and  the  Honorable  Hubert  Work,  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  and  the  Honorable  Henry  C.  Wallace, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States,  by  Steve  Su-pa- 
hann   (Super)   and  Benjamin  H.  Wilder,  members   of  the  Karok 

Peh-tsick  tribe  df  Indians.     The  suit  is  for  an  injunction  to 


or 


stop  the  Federal  Power  Commission  from  allowing  the  Electric 
Metals  Company  the  Wse  of  the  Klamath  river  for  power  purposes 
without  full  compensation  for  the  damages  which  will  result. 

The  Indians  are  using  this  way  of  finding  out  whether  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  thy  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  to  be 
honored  and  their  imcidttit  tribal  rights  respected. 


/ 


acres,  they  supposed  McGee  had  gotten  authority  for  his  act 
and  did  not  question  him.  And  McGee,  happy  again,  in  the  midst 
of  his  growing  acres,  isn't  much  interested  in  water  disputes*  or 
the  change  of  water  rights.  He  knows  that  the  advice  of  his 
friend  gave  him  a  chance  to  provide  another  year  for  his  family 
and  he's  willing  for  the  water  companies  to  scrap  along. 

PIUTES  MET  IN  CONFERENCE  AT  CONVICT  LAKE 

There's  nothing  in  a  name— at  least  there  isn't  any  meaning 
tied  up  to  Convict  Lake,  Mono  County,  California,  and  the  forty 
or  more  Indians  who  camped  on  the  sandy  shores  in  a  three  days' 


INDIAN  FARMER  HEX.PS  HIMSELF  TO  WATER  WHILE 
THE  COMPANIES  WAR  OVER  HIS  RIGHTS 

For  fifteen*  years,  Joe  VMcGee,  an  Indian  citizen  of  Bishop, 
California,  was  happy  on  Jiis  forty  acre  farm  nestling  in  the 
shadows  of  the  lofty  Sierra\Nevada  Mountains.  There  were  his 
truck  patch,  orthard  and  acraf  of  purple-tipped  alfalfa  to  cultivate, 

irrigate  and  keep  him  busy.     \  .      ^    .      xi. 

All  went  well  on  the  li^le  farm.  There  was  food  in  the 
cupboard  arid  hay  in  the  bar^,  year  after  year,  until  last  year, 
two  water  companies  got  into  ^  row.  They  really  locked  horns 
over  the  simple  question— Wh&  should  furnish  irrigation  water 
for  McGee's  thirsty  acres?  \ 

After  much  squabbling,  th^  companies  could  not  agree  so 
both  of  them  shut  the  water  ^way  from  McGee's  farm.  Of 
course  McGee,  who  had  used  tWie  water  for  fifteen  years,  with- 
out any  dispute  as  to  his  right,  i^ouldn^t  get  the  logic  of  it  all. 
All  that  concerned  him  was  the  dryness  of  the  ground  and  the 
water   need   for   the   spring  growth. 

Late  spring  came  and  the  sickly  alfalfa  turned  yellow,  ihe 
vegetables  died  before  they  nosed  through  the  parched  soil.  The 
orchard  looked  withered  and  beaten  out.  In  his  anxiety,  McGee 
appealed  to  the  Indian  agent,  who  recognized  the  Indian's  right 
to  water  but  claimed  his  helplessness  in  doing  anything.  He  did 
promise  that  he  would  write  to  a  certain  commission  in  Los 
Angeles,   who   settle   water   disputes   for    a   living,   to    see    if   the 

matter  could  be  settled.  ^  i    •      i       i 

But  drying  'out  crops  are  in  no  way  interested  in  legal 
puzzles  nor  the  delay  of  mails.  Nor  did  the  sun  lessen  its 
scorching  rays  upon  the  little  farm.  And  as  McGee's  anxious 
eyes  roved  over  the  ruins  of  his  next  year's  supply,  he  despaired. 
Then,  came  the  little  twist  in  the  story  that  changed  everything 

over  night.  ..        ^        i      r   r- 

The  Bishop  Auxiliary  to  the  Indian  Board  of  Co-operation 
met  in  session  with  F.  G.  Collett,  the  executive  representative 
of  the  Board,  as  chief  speaker.  McGee  told  his  story  and  that 
night  Mr  Collett  went  out  and  viewed  the  parched  acres  that 
lay  just  beyond  the  brimming  banks  of  Bishop  Creek.  Just  a 
two  inch  board  in  the  water  gate  imprisoned  the  making  of  an 
entire  crop.  All  it  took— after  the  first  survey— was  a  quick  turn 
of  the  wrist.  The  boards  whisked  horn  the  gate  and  the 
riotous  water  hurried  all  night  long,  to  quench  the  thirst  of  the 
parched  acres.  Long  before  daylight,  McGee  was  in  the  field 
with  boots  and  shovel-speeding  the  water  along,  that  every  acre 
might  yet  produce  its  share  of  the  year's  crop. 

facials    of    the    water    companies    saw    the    wet 


Group  .at  District  Six   Conference 

conference  July  15,  16  and  17.  The  folks  were  all  as  free  as  ^  the 
wild  little  breezes  that  swooped  down  from  the  saw  tooth  orftlines^ 
of  the  high  Sierras  and  slapped  the  lake  into  white  madfaps.  They 
had  come  from  all  points  in  Alpine,  Mono  and  Inyo  Counties,  those 
businesslike  Indian  citizens  and  as  District  6,  a  group  of  Auxiliar- 
ies to  the  Indian  Board  of  Co-operation,  met  for  serious  considera- 
tion of  Indian  problems. 

An  intense  earnestness,  calm,  deliberate  discussions  and  de- 
cisions characterized  this  Congress  of  native  Americans.  Aroused 
from  despair  and  indifference  by  organized  efforts  in  their  behalf, 
they're  going  about  their  business  of  getting  a  square  handout 
from  the  State  and  Nation  in  a  way  that  is  most  praiseworthy. 
No  longer  mendicants,  crouched  at  the  feet  of  uncertain  charity, 
they're  standing  on  their  own  feet  and  walking  the  white  man's 
trail  to  knowledge  and  efficiency  in  handling  their  own  affairs. 

If  you  had  been  in  any  of  those  meetings  in  session  from  roll 
call  at  nine  o'clock  A.  M.  to  adjournment  at  5:30  P.  M.  with  only 
a  scant  time  for  a  bite  to  eat — you  would  have  had  an  eye-opener 
as  to  the  way  earnest  Indians  conduct  their  sessions.  All  the  par- 
liamentary rules  of  well  ordered  bodies  are  most  closely  followed. 
There's  a  constant  talk  of  presiding  officers,  committees,  delegates, 
motions  made,  discussed,  over-ruled  or  carried,  resolutions  made 
and  adopted,  elections,  returns,  etc.  It's  a  busy,  buzzing  time 
for  home  folks  and  the  guests  who  come  trooping  over  the  hills 
to  the  lake  shores. 

In  the  midst  of  all  their  discussions  of  the  stand  they  have 
taken  for  legal  rights,  for  privileges  and  for  justice,  F.  G.  Collett, 
executive  representative  of  the  Indian  Board  of  Co-operation,  stood 
ready  to  explain,  to  discuss  and  plead  for  a  strong,  united  effort. 
A.  C.  Gillis  of  Baird  brought  his  message  of  encouragement 
and  hearty  espousal  of  the  Board's  activities,  aside  from  the 
stories  and  song  at  camp  fire  time. 

There  were  rousing  speeches  of  cheer  and  good  will  from 
the  various  representatives  of  the  different  Auxiliaries  throughout 
the  three  counties,  each  carrying  the  burden  of  a  touching  plea 
for  an  organized  struggle  for  their  cause. 

Nothing  more  strongly  indicative  of  the  conference's  wide 
awake  and  live  wire  earnestness  to  progress  echoed  over  the 
brown-robed  hills  than  the  rousing  applause  that  greeted  Mr. 
Collett's  closing  speech.  In  that,  he  highly  complimented  the 
Indians  upon  their  splendid  development  in  the  past  year.  He 
said  that  he  foresaw  the  time  when  all  Indian  children  would  have 
free  access  to  public  schools.  He  believed  that  the  Indians  had 
the  same  capacity  to  learn  as  anyone  and  that  ultimate  victory 
in  all  their  efforts  rested  upon  the  utmost  strength  of  each  and 

all. 

'With  new  inspiration  to  forge  ahead  and  hope  singing  high 
in  their  hearts,  the  delegates  from  the  different  tribes  traced  the 
trails  back  home — determined  to  strive  for  the  day  when  the 
Indian  people  shall  be  given  the  consideration  due  them. 
The  newly  elected  district  officers  for  the  year  are: 
President,  John  Somerville,  Big  Pine,  Inyo  county;  vice- 
president,  George  Collins,  Bishop;  secretary,  Ed.  Lewis,  Bishop; 
treasurer'  Joe  McBride,  Mono  Lake,  Mono  county. 
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WOMAN  FOREST  LOOKOUT 
KILLS  2  MOtJNTMtlONS 


The  following  storyfTaken  from  .the 
Western  Story  M^ziner^^^^lS^t  us 
by  R.  W.  Cuff  of  Peanut.  In  a  brief 
note.  Mr.  Cuff  remarks  that  **It  seems 
that  we  must  go  away  from  home  to 
hear  home  news."  That  is  the  history 
of  nearly  every  community.  People 
take  delight,  as  a  general  rule,  in  giv- 
ing news  to  papers  outside  their  own 
county,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  their 
home  paper,  which  is  always  working 
for  the  upbuilding  of  the  community, 
would  be  glad  to  get  the  news.  We 
thank  our  friend  at  Peanut  for  his 
thoughtfulness,  and  say  to  others,  go 
and  do  likewise.  Here  is  the  story,  as 
it  was  given  to  us: 

Six  California  women  have  given 
such  admirable  satisfaction  in  their 
capacity  as  forest  lookouts,  that  the 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture have  cast  aside  any  prejudices 
they  may  have  had  against  the  employ- 
ment of  women  in  this  capacity. 

One  of  these  girl  lookouts,  Eligije 
Luckie    of     Bally     Lookout,     Trinity 


^IMM 


Forest,  California,  some  time  ago  had 
an  encounter  with  panthers  which 
would  tax  tbe  nerve  of  many  a  city 
man.  She  considered  it  just  part  of 
her  day's  work.  Here  is  the  story  in 
her  own  words: 

"One  night|f  was  awakened  by  a 
most  unearthly  noise.  It  seemed  as  if 
a  score  of  iJBinons  were  on  the  roof  of 
my  cabin,  each  trying  to  ifS0^  the 
other  in  producing  fienj^Uab  sounds.  I 
was  not  greatly   alarmed,  yet  I  cannot 

say  that  I  was  enjoying  the  concert,  'rifle  with   one  hand,  at  the  same  time 
Hastily  donning  my  clothes,  I  took  my  ,  keeping  the   light  turned  in  the   right 
flashhght     and     my    30-30     rifle    and   direction, 
quietly  stepped  outside.  Wh6n  I  direct- 
ed the   light  in   the  general    direction 
of  the  racket,  I  saw  tatjo.  big  panthers 
astride  the  roof. 

"The  bright  light  blinded  them,  and 
they  seemed  at  a  loss  to  determine 
their  next  move.  I  realized  that  as 
long  as  the  light  was  shining  upon 
them,  they  would  not  move,  so  I  kept 
it  turned  steadily  in  their  direction. 
The  rifle  was  to  heavy  for  me  to  use 
pistol  fashion,  and,  not  daring  to  take 
my  thumb  off  the  flashlight  button,  1 
was  in  a  quandary.  Finally  I  decided 
that  lying  on  my  back  and  using  my 
knees  as  a  rest,  I  could  manipulate  the 
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INDIANS  TO  HOLD 
ANOTHER  POWWOW 

While'^hite  )Mfrikre  turning  to 
fairs  and  rodeos  for  entertainment, 
the  Indians  in  the  northern  part  of  I 
the  state  are  turning  strongly  to 
powwows.  Two  powwows  have  been] 
held  alrea^^iy  this  season  at  Mont- 
gomery Creek,  another  at  Burney 
and  two  at  Baird. 

The  Wmtun  Indians  are  now  mak- 
ing    preparations    for    a    powwow    to 
be    held    on   Stillwater    creek,    and    it 
is    to    last    four    days,    beginning    on 
October  17th.     They  have  spent  near- 
ly   $1,000    building    a    monster    dance 
platform,      which     is     covered.     This 
powwow    will    be    the    biggest    of    the 
series  and  will  be  attended,  it  is  ex- 
pected, by  Indians  of  the  Wintun,  Pit 
and  Hat  Creek  tribes,   as  well   as  by 
a  good  many  white  people. 


'•In  a  moment  I  was  on  my  back. 
At  the  crack  of  the  rifle  I  had  the  sat- 
isfaction of  seeing  one  of  the  big  cats 
topple  over  and  slide  from  the, roof. 
At  the  sound  of  the  gun  the  other  cat 
became  uneasy,  and  being  afraid  of^ 
losing  him,  I  made  another  hasty  shot. 
He  seemed  to  leap  into  the  air,  and  a 
moment  later  I  heard  him  crash  into 
the  bash  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
cabin. 

•*Not  wishing  to  risk  a  close  encoun- 
ter and  thinking  I  had  done  well  enough 
I  returned  to  the  cabin  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  night  in  sleep.  When 
morning  came  I  went  outside  to  invesi- 
gate.  You  may  imagine  my  surprise 
when  I  found  both  animals  dead.  One! 
had  beep  shot  through  the  head,  and  , 
the  other  through  the  lungs." 
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hasta  Indian, 

1 12  Years  Old, 

Dies  At  Knob 


12.— 
here 
une    of 
Ipot,   at 


KNOB    (Shasta     Cot), 
iGeorre   Nplton,      Indian, 
[Saturday    mginina^  in    t 
Ihls   daugh£er^^r^  Etta 
Ithe  great  auge^t  l\^fears 

His  gre«at  j^e  is  estabgyshed  not 
lonly  by  the  testimony  <o;y  members 
of  the  family,  but  by  old/w-hite  set- 
1  tiers.  SupervisKJr  Robfltt  jKwdan, 
(wlu>se  whole  life  has  been  ©pent  in 
Ithis  part  of  the  county,  ts  sure,  from 
[what  he  has  heard  his  own  father 
Isay,  that  Nolton  was  fufUy  112  years 
lold,   and    may   have   been  114   years 

lof   age. 

NEVER  SAW  RAILiROAD. 
Nolton  "vras  a  robust  Indion  of  ma- 
Iture  years  when  the  finit  white 
settlers  came  to  this  part  of  the 
county  in  1850.  He  followed  paelt- 
inic  in  the  pioneeT  days  and  w^as  al- 
ways a  friend  of  the  whites,  Nol- 
Iton  never  sa^w  the  railroad. 

Mrs.  Philpot  says  her  venerable 
father's  death  was  hastened  by  th« 
fa-ct  that  he  overexerted  himself  in 
his  daily  walk  last  Friday.  He  went 
farther   than    was  his   haibit.   ^ 

Despite  has  great  age  of  over  a 
century.  Noltom  retained  all  his 
mentail  faculties  to  the  las<t,  except 
that   he   was   blind  in   one  eye. 

In    aiddition    to»    the    daughter    in 
whose    ihome    he    passed    away    the 
decedent    leaves    a   grandson,   Llo 
George  o»f  Haj^f^rk*  rid*:-.* 


A 


WARCH  22,  1»?4 


Lone  Survivor  Of  Massacre 


^/^  ♦^r^  ♦^^  ^'^^^  ^^^^ 

h^„  R.«:«.a  A.  Chad  U  Now  C..h  h  WeayervlUe 


EA 


(Trinity    Co.). 
If  11  "^J<^iVft--fie    discovery    of 
lliy     Ha#fortc   Valley    and   Hayfork 
III      Natural  Bridge.  T^#imy  Coun- 
I  If     ty's   most  re  marble   wonder. 
land  the  -ipiiirhf^^Ua  IniUans  In 
1852    are*Tlnkir   wll'R'ine   life    of 
Ellen   Clifford.    Indian,   cook    at   tne 
cdMiy    'ftoyi^lTal    in    this    city,    who 
observed    her    seventy-fourth    blrtn- 

Iday  this  week.  ^         , 

She  does  not  know  exactly  when 
she  was  born,  but  assuming  that 
she  was  two  years  old  when  she 
was  found  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
slaughter  of  the  Indians  and  the 
annihilation  of  her  tribe  ^^^  ^ho«« 
her  birthday  in  ^arch.  I860  as 
nearly  as  the  second  a^^V^'^'^'-V 
of  the  day  6f  the  wholesale  klU- 
InK   could  be   determined. 

Cause  of  Massacre. 

In   1862,   Weavervllle   was   a   busy 

anlng      camp      composed    of    tent 

houses       A    man      named    Anderson 

'inducted      a    butcher       shop      yd 

.wned  a  considerable   ^^^^  ji'^^^^fi^ 

le     that    ranged    near    MlnersvlHe. 

[e  went   alone  one   day  to  bring  in 

.  few  head  of  c^Mle  to  ^^^^^^.^mu^Je  ' 
lerson  never  returned,  but  ^l«  "^"^^  ; 
ame  back  with  the  saddle  In  place^ 
rrlends      started    In      search.      Far 
town   a   mountain     side    they   found 

nderson's  body  r>^^<^'l\^'^  Z'^^ 
,alf  a  dozen  arrows.  His  cattle 
rere  gone  from  their  range,  too. 

Anderson    was    a   popular    man   In 
Veavervllle.     Vengeance   on  the  In- 
lians  was  decided  upon.  There   was 
lo  trouble  in  organizing  a   posse  of 
feventy      under    the      leadership    of 
Sheriff    Dixon.      It    was    a    chase    of 
everal    days    on    the    Indians'    trail 
pore  the  band  was  finally  located 
In  a  pocket  at  the  head  of  the  little 
reek    that    In    ages    and    ages    had 
;arved    out    a    natural    bridge    since 
/own      as    the      Hayfork      Natura 
tr^d^e       The    posse    were    the    first 
plhRe'men  to  enter  Hayfork     VaUeV 
Lhirh    since    has   become    the    gran 
try      of     Trinity      County-Us   mo8t 
l/portant   agricultural    district. 

Spared  Bnby  O'"' 
I  The  posae  of  seventy  surprised  the 
Indians  at  the  break  of  -Jay^^n^* 
killed  lB3-an  of  them  but  a  baby 
Kirl  whose  life  was  spared.  She 
fs^'^ow  Ellen  Clifford  cook  in  the 
county  hospital,  aged  74.  She  Is  a 
kind  hearted  old  woman  and  has 
Kinu    li'^  "handv'*    woman    In 

rir'h'ome:  of  Weaverv^ne.  She  took 
.r  n, me  Clifford  because  she  was 
Ta  way  adopted    by  a  white  family 

°' The"' Hayfork  Natural  Bridge  is 
eleven  mtl-^^  from  the  town  of  Hay- 
fork It  spans  Bridge  Gulch  be- 
tween Hayfork  Creek  and  Salt 
^Teek  The  gulch  Is  100  feet  wide 
The  top  of  the  bridge  Is  200  feet 
long  and  It  joins  two  mountains  as 
completely  as  If  done  by  an  en- 
,  inVer.  The  top  of  the  arch  of  the 
I  bridge  Is  fifty  feet  below  the  top  or 
Xoi-'  of   the  bridge.     The  arch   U 


TfLLBN    CLIFFORD,    In- 


dian woman,  who  is 
only  survivor  of  slaughter 
which  took  lives  of  all  oth- 
ers of  her  trihe  in  1852, 
shown  holding  a  white  child. 
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Li'j'i'i'i'i"i'i''''ii  '■'/''"'''"' " ''  ''!'■'*!''*"*' 

a  perfect  seml-clrcle.     The  dlstancel 
between  the  walls  the  creek  cut  out| 

Is  fifty   feet. 

Of  Hlarhway  Width. 

It  is  plenty  wide  enough  for  a 
highway  and  In  fact  can  be  used 
as  Euch  v/hen  the  creek  la  almost 
dry  In  the  Summer.  The  rock 
formation  Is  blue  limestone.  The 
rock  Is  hard  and  for  that  reason 
It  must  have  taken  ages  for  the 
little  creek  to  cut  its  way  through 
the    barrier.  I 

I      The   natural    bridge    is   a    favorite 
I  spot  for  the  people  of  Hayfork  Val- 
ley   to    hold    picnlcB.       hi    the    Sum- 
mer  the  creek   is  dry,  but  under  the 
bridge  are  a  few  holes  or  wells  thatJ 
always    contain       cool,    clear    water.! 
No    matter    how    hot    the    day    ma: 
be.  under  the  bridge  the' air  Is  fresl 
and  cool.     At  the  head  of  this  llttb 
creek    Is    a      pocket      somewhat    ai 
arena.     It  was  In  this  spot  that  th( 
Indians      pursued    by    the    posse    o1 
1852    were    found    and    slaughtered, 
everyone  but  Ellen  Clifford. 

Only  one  white  man  in  the  poss< 
was  injured  and  his  injuries  wer* 
slight. 


FIKDDIXCJ.  July 
I  ton.  JmUan,  ageil 
'  y^storJay     in     Ha 

niiloa    soutliwcsf    o 

^vas     a     robu«t     Dative 

fartherShan^t;,al.'^i3TuK 

ened  h"'    '^'''''"'   ^^^^^    was   hall 
ened  by  overexertion. 


[COLUSA.    CAL.    SUN 
poccmbcr  27,  -jgg^^ 


VIEWED  BY 


^64 


Mr.   and  Mrs.   J.  Peter  of     Santl 
osa^  who  have   been  guests  at    tY] 
ome    of  the  latter's    mother,     Mr 
Carrie  Crane,  will   return   home   t( 
morrow. 

While   here    Mr.    Peter  showed 

grreat  deal  of  interest  in  the  Indi; 

rel}<!**.collcctk>n'    owned    M    Clareni 

Ruth,   at  the  local   grammar  schoi 

For  twenty-five     years   Mr.  Pet( 

has  made   a    study  of  the    geolog 

topography  and  relics  of   old  Indii 

grounds    and    at  the  University 

California   has    over     11,000    implj 

x^nts  and  articles  of  Indian  lore 

CaWiQ^nia, 

One  of  Mr.     Peter's     discoveri< 
was   in  Co\usa  when,    in    excavatii 
pr  the  graimnar  school,  beads  traj 
^^^y  Mr.  Peter  as  bein,g  legal  tei 

th^^  °^  ^^^  Hudson  Bay  company 
«    Indians,    were  discovered. 


^^1 


MAY  6,  19^ 


S  ALICE  READING  FINDS  OLD 
TREATY  MADE  WITH  THE  INDIANS 

BOCrMENT  DRAWN  BY  MAJOR  P.  B.  READING  AND  GENERAL 
JOHN  BIDXSTEJLJj  SHOWS  THAT  THEY  BELIEVED  IN  DEAL- 
ING HONESTLY  AND  Jl  STLY  AVITH   THE    REDSKINS 


c] 
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Back     in     1851,     when       California 
was    in    its    formative    stage,    the    In- 


dian    question     cone 
neers    a»^^1!9]kJor|  P. 
General    J<Aa  Bidwei 


such     pio- 
eading    and 
hey   believ- 
ed in  deaffrng|\^li(tf!|  the  Stndians  kind- 
ly  and   justl. 

Miss   Ali^    M.    Heading    of    Ander- 
son,   daugrhter  of   Major   P.    B.    Read- 
ing,   recently    discovered    among    the 
':  papers    left    by    her    father    the    orig- 
l|  inal   treaty   of   pea^^'Viade   at    Read- 
I?  ing's    ranch,       or    F^    R^^ing,     on 
:  August    16,     1851,     ^ti^^tered     into 
i  by    the    chiefs    of    all    the    tribes    in 
this  part  of  the  state. 

This  treaty  assigned  to  the  In- 
dians all  the  land  on  the  east  side 
^  of  the  Sacramento  river  from  the 
f  mouth  of  Ash  creek,  at  Balls  Fer- 
^    ry,    up    that    stream    twenty-five  miles 

■  and  thence  north  to  Pit  river. 

The  well  preserved  treaty   of  peace 
is     as     follows: 

The  Treaty 

A  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship 
made  and  concluded  at  Reading's 
ranch  on  Cottonwood  creek,  Califor- 
nia, between  the  United  States  In- 
dian agent,  O.  M.  Wozencraft,  of 
,  the  one  part  and  the  chiefs,  cap- 
tains and  head  men  of  the  follow- 
ing   tribes    or    bands,     viz:     No^-J 

■  Noe-Mn.     Y-Lac-Ca,     No-Ma,     Noi-Ma 
I  and    Oy-I.ac-Ca. 


lOwTedge    Sovereignty 

Article     I — The     several     tribes     or 


weight  five  hundred  (500)  pounds, 
seventy-five  sacks  (75)  flour,  one 
hundred  (100)  pounds  each  within 
the  term  of  two  years  from  the  date 
of  this  treaty. 

Pantaloons   For   Braves 

Article  V. — As  early  as  conven- 
ient after  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty  by  the  president  and  senate, 
in  consideration  of  the  premises 
and  with  a  sincere  desire  to  en- 
courage said  tribes  in  acquiring  the 
arts  and  habits  of  civilized  life,  the 
United  States  will  also  furnish  them 
with  the  following  articles  to  be 
divided  among  them  by  the  agent 
according  to  their  respective  num- 
bers and  wants  during  each  of  the 
two  years  succeeding  the  said  rati- 
fication: 

Supplies    To    Indians 

One  pair  strong  pantaloons  and 
one  red  flannel  shirt  for  each  man 
and  boy,  one  linsey  gown  for  each 
woman  and  girl,  2000  yards  calico 
and  500  yards  brown  .  shirting,  20 
pounds  Scotch  thread  and  1000 
needles,  6  doz.  thimbles,  2  dozen 
pair  scissors,  one  2  %  point  macki- 1 
naw  blanket  for  each  man  and  wo- 
man  over   fifteen   years   of   age. 

1000  pounds  iron,  100  lbs.  steel 
and  in  like  manner  in  the  first 
year  for  the  periinanent  use  of  said 
tribes  and  as  their  joint  property  the 
following: 

Seventy-five  brood  mares  and  tour 


a] 
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bands   above    mentioned    do    acknow- j  stallions,     300       milch     cows    and.  1^ 
ledge    the    United    States    to    be    the  Inmis.     21     yoke       work    cattle       with 
sole  and   absolute  svereign  of  all   the       okes    and     chains,     10     work     mules 


territory  ceded  to  them  by  a  treaty 
of  peace  made  between  them  and 
the   republic   of   Mexico. 

Promise    Peace 

.AJrticIe  II — The  said  tribes  or 
bands  acknowledge  themselves  joint- 
ly and  severally  under  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction,  authority  and  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  there- 
by bind  themselves  hereafter  to  re- 
frain from  the  commission  of  all 
acts  of  hostility  and  aggression  to- 
wards the  government  or  citizens 
thereof  and  to  live  on  terms  of  peace 
and  friendship  among  themselves 
and  with  all  other  Indian  tribes 
which  are  now  or  may  come  under 
the  protection  of  the  United  States; 
and,  furthermore,  bind  themselves 
to  conform  to  and  be  governed  by 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  In- 
dian bureau  *  made  and  provided 
therefor  by  the  congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Reservation      Established 

Article  III — To  promote  the  set- 
tlement and  improvement  of  said 
tribes  or  bands,  it  is  hereby  stipul- 
ated and  agreed  that  the  following 
district  of  country  in  the  state  of 
cialifornia  shall  be  and  is  hereby 
set  apart  forever  for  the  sole  use  | 
and     occupancy       of     the       aforesaid  I 

N  1 

tribes    or   bands,    to-wit:  | 

Commencing    at    a       point    at    the  j 

mouth    of    Ash    creek    on    the    Sacra-  j 

mento    river,     running    up    the    East 

branch    of    said      stream    twenty-five 

miles,    thence    on    a    line    due    north 

to  the  Pitt  fork  of  said  river,  thence 

down    said    Sacramento    river    to    the 

place    of    beginning. 

All   IndiaiM   Included 

It  is  further  understood  and  agreed 

upon  by  both  parties  that  the  tribes 
or   bands   of   inui«T«- tnrmg  iipoTr-cn'P 

Shasta.     Nevada       and     Coast     range 
shall   be   included    in   the    said    reser- 
vation,   and    should    said    bands    not 
come   in.    then   the   provisions    as   set 
apart    in    this    treaty    to    be    reduced 
in    a    ratio    commensurate    with    the 
number   signmg   said    treaty;    provid- 
ed,     that     there     is     reserved    to    the 
United     States    government     the  right 
of    way    over    any    portion     of    said 
territory,    and    the    right    to    establish 
and    maintain    any    military    post    or 
posts,   public   buildings,  school  houses, 
houses     for       agents,     teachers     and 
such   others  as  they   may   deem   nec- 
essary   for    their    use    or    the    protec- 
tion   of   the   Indians. 

Never   Claim   Other   LAiid 
The    said       tribes    or    bands       and 
each    of    them     hereby     engage     that 
they    will       never    claim    any    other 
lands    within    the    boundaries    of    the 
United    States    or      ever    disturb    the 
people    of    the    United    States    in    the 
free    use    and    enjoyment    thereof. 
Indians    Get    Presents 
Article    IV.-To    aid    the    said  tribes 
or    bands    in    their    subsistence    while 
removing    to    and    making    their    set- ^ 
tlement     upon    the     said     reservation, 
the   United   States,   in   addition   to   the 
few     presents     made     them     at     this 
council,     will     furnish     them     free     of 
charge     with     five       hundred       (500) 
head    of.  beef    cattle    tb    average    in 


of*  horses'.   22   ploughs,   assorted  sizes, 
7|5    garden    or   corn    hoes,    25    spades, 

m 

grindstones. 

The    stock    enumerated    above    and 
the   product   thereof   and 


SACRAMKNT(^ 

DECEMBE7. 11, 1^ 


TO  AID  COLUS 
INDIAN^TRIBE 


\ 


— ^ 
Christmt^s  CheerxWH*-  Jje"t/Sr- 
^    ried  To  Resanration  By 
Club  Members 

COLUSA  (Cplusa  Co.),  Dec.  11.— 
Mrs.  Bertha  McAuslan   of  Prince- 
ton has  calledf  upon  all  sections  of! 
the  Colusa  Women's  Club  of  Colusa 
County     to     aid     her     in     making 
Christmas   happy   for   the   few   re-| 
niaining     Indians    of    Colus    tribe,! 
from  which  Colusa  got  its  name. 

Depression  has  hit  hard  at  the 
doors  of  the  aborigines,  living  on 
the  government  '  reservation  near 
Princeton,  yit  is  the  plan  of  the 
clubwoni^n  to  maKe  the  Great 
Spirit  smile  again  on  the  braves 
who  once /'owned  the  Cohisa  town- 
site  and  whose  ponies  grazed  on 
every  hillside.  It  is  reported  that 
they  are  In  dire  distress.  Clubwom- 
en hal^  agreed  to  respond  liber-l 
ally  to  tiie  cdU  for  food  and  clothes.f 
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WH£B£  once  thousands  of  In- 
dians held  dominion  in  the 
footliills  and  Sacramento  Valley  J 
only  a  few  remain.  These  are  found 
largfely  on  rancherias,  one  of  \¥hich 
is  south  of  Newville,  Glenn  County. 
Scenes  from  this  one  are  shown 
above.  At  the  top,  left,  is  an  old 
oak  tree  where  four  Indians  were| 
hang^ed  by  a  posse  and  later  sev- 
eral white  men  were  hanged  by 
vigilantes.  The  top,  right,  shows  a| 
typical  Indian  home.  The  lower 
picture  is  of  "Old  Tom"  posing  in 
a  feather  headdress  and  jacket 
I  used  in  ceremonials. 
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enn  Indian  Rancheria 
Holds  Last  On  Old  Trib 

_^ I 

Old  "Sweathouse,"  Lynching  Tree  Remains;  Curious! 
Customs  Of  Primitive  People  Are  Recalled 


ORLANI>  (Glenn  Co.),  Dec.  26. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Sac- 
ramento Valley,  hundreds  of  In- 
dians lived  along  Stony  Creek. 
This  is  the  estimate  given  by  Gen- 
eral Bid  well,  who  jour  neyed 
through  the  territory  at  that  time. 
In  the  eighty  years  or  more  since 
his  travels  the  number  has  rapidly 
decreased  until  to-day  on  the 
rancheria,  south  of  Newville,  there 
are  only  a  few  families  left.  They 
live  in  small  shacks  and  few  stay 
there  unless  they  are  too  old  and 
ill  to  work. 

The  rancheria,  originally  about 
forty  acres,  is  on  the  bank  of  Stony 
Creek,  and  much  of  the  land  has 
been  washed  away.  There  are 
about  five  acres  left  on  the  bank 
and  the  homes  are  located  there. 
The  rest  of  the  land  is  gravelly 
creek  bottom. 

History  Is  Clouded.    * 

It  is  difficult  to  find  put  much 
of  the  early  life  and  customs  of 
these  Indians,  for  they  have  min- 
gled with  many  tribes,  and  much 
of  their  history  has  been  lost. 
From  all  accounts  the  original 
tribes  were  a  peaceful  and  quiet 
people,  with  a  very  primitive  civ- 
ilization. 

For  food  they  hunted  rabbits 
and  gathered  acorns  for  bread. 
Rabbits  were  caught  by  a  sort  of 
snare.  Several  Indians  would  go 
out  with  a  long  net  made  from 
the  fiber  of  a  weed,  and  spread 
the  net  around  through  the  trees. 
Other  Indians  would  then  chase 
the  rabbits  into  the  net,  and  while 
they  were  struggling  would  run  up 
and  kill  them. 

Ate  Acorn  Bread. 

The  acorn  bread  was  made  by 
grinding  up  acorns  into  a  sort  of 
powder,  mixing  it  with  water,  and 
baking  it.  The  result  was  a  hard, 
grayish    loaf   of   **bread." 

The  Indians  were  indifferent 
hunters  and  while  they  probably 
hunted  more  when  the  game  was 
so  plentiful  in  the  Sacramento  Val- 
ley, the  early  settlers  recall  that 
rabbits  and  acorn  bread  were  their 
diet  staples. 

Sweathouse  JRemains. 

On  the  "rancheria  is  one  of  the 
"swe^thouses"  where  the  tribe  held 
its  cerernonial  dances,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seasons.  The  sweat- 
house  is  a  circular  structure,  half 
under  ground.  A  covered  entryway 
leads  into  the  room.  In  the  center 
of  the  room  w^as  a  space  for  the 
fire  and  the  smoke  escaped  through 
a  hole  in  the  roof. 

The  room  was  about  forty  feet 
in  diameter,  and  the  dirt  floor  was 
neatly  swept.  Off  to  one  side  was 
a  square  boxlike  affair  of  heav^' 
planks  with  a  worn  wooden  club 
beside  it.  This  was  used  as  the 
drum  for  the  dances.  The  only 
other  form  of  muffic  was  the  chant- 
ing of  the  squaws. 

Versions    Are    Given. 

The  members  of  the  tribe  packed 
in  the  room  as  tightly  as  possible 
and  the  braves  danced  about  the 
fhre    in    the    center    of   the    room 


that  Net  Tan,  the  great  fatheV,  was 
not  unlike  the  Christian  Father, 
for  Net  Tan  was  the  provider  of  alij 
good  things. 

Feather  Coat  Left. 

A  sort  of  feather  coat  was  worn 
by  the  leaders  in  the  ceremonials. 
Old  Jeff  refused  to  put  one  on 
but  ahother  Indian,  named  Tom, 
said  he  was  from  Chico  and  he 
wouldn't  mind.  The  coats  were 
made  of  eagle  feathers  and  fas- 
tened into  a  sort  of  rope  net.  A 
tuft  of  feather  were  fastened  to  a 
head  ba.id  2nd  other  feathers  were 
carried  en  a  stick. 

Each  feather  had  some  special 
significance  but  none  of  the  In- 
dians on  the  rancheria  could  teli 
much  about  them.  Dances  have  not 
been  held  there  for  many  years. 

Burials  Were  Simple.      -^ 

Burial  ceremonies  were  simple. 
The  body  was  wrapped  in  blankets 
and  doubled  up  and  placed  in  the 
grave  in  a  sitting  position.  The  dirt 
was  then  thrown  in  and  tramped 
idown  without  ceremony.  Fajniliep 
Jvere  buried  in  tiers  and  as  manjf 
as  250  Indians  would  be  buried  in 
ian  area  of  forty  feet  square.  Ho 
^eadstones  or  other  marks  in(li- 
cattd  the  burial  place. 

There  were  outlaw  Indians  who 
caused  trouble  from  time  to  time 
but  the  only  other  occurrence  of 
record  resulted  in  the  hanging  of 
several  members  of  the  Grindstone 
group. 

Lynching  Recalled. 

A  white  man.  whose  name  has 
been  forgotten,  returned  to  his 
home  and  found  several  things 
stolen.  He  accused  the  Indians  and 
carried  his  gun  with  him  when  he 
went  to  see  them.  During  the  ar- 
gument following  he  was  shot  and 
three  or  four  Indians  were  hanged 
on  the  oak  tree  for  the  murder.  The 
versions  of  this  story  vary  greatly 
but  the  guilt  seems  to  be  more 
upon  the  white  man  than  upon  the 
Indians  as  he  attacked  -them  first. 
The  oak  tree,  located  near  New- 
ville was  used  again  for  another 
hanging,  this  time  of  a  white  man. 
But  the  details  have  been  lost. 
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lenn  Indian  Rancheria 
Holds  Last  On  Old  Trih 


WHERE  once  thousands  of  In- 
dians held  dominion  in  the| 
foothills  and  Sacramento  Valley, 
only  a  few  remain.  These  are  found 
largely  on  rancherias,  one  of  which 
is  south  of  Newville,  Glenn  Count>'. 
Scenes  from  this  one  are  shown 
above.  At  the  top,  left,  is  an  old 
oak  tree  where  four  Indians  were| 
hanged  by  a  posse  and  later  sev- 
eral white  men  were  hanged  by 
vigilantes.  The  top,  right,  shows  a| 
topical  Indian  home.  The  lower 
picture  is  of  "Old  Tom"  posing  in 
a  feather  headdress  and  jacket 
used  in  ceremonials. 


Old  "Sweathouse,"  Lynching  Tree  Remains;  Curious| 
Customs  Of  Primitive  People  Are  Recalled 


ORLAIiD  (Glenn  Co.),  Dec.  26. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Sac- 
ramento Valley,  hundreds  of  In- 
dians lived  along  Stony  Creek. 
This  is  the  estimate  given  by  Gen- 
eral Bid  well,  who  jour  neyed 
through  the  territory  at  that  time. 
In  the  eighty  years  or  more  since 
his  travels  the  number  has  rapidly 
decreased  until  to-day  on  the 
rancheria,  south  of  Newville,  there 
are  only  a  few  families  left.  They 
live  in  small  shacks  and  few  stay 
there  unless  they  are  too  old  and 
ill  to  work. 

The  rancheria,  originally  about 
forty  acres,  is  on  the  bank  of  Stony 
Creek,  and  much  of  the  land  has 
been  washed  away.  There  are 
about  five  acres  left  on  the  bank 
and  the  homes  are  located  there. 
The  rest  of  the  land  is  gravelly 
creek  bottom. 

History  Is  Clouded.    " 

It  is  difficult  to  find  out  much 
of  the  early  life  and  customs  of 
these  Indians,  for  they  have  min- 
gled with  many  tribes,  and  much 
of  their  history  has  been  lost. 
From  all  accounts  the  original 
tribes  were  a  peaceful  and  quiet 
people,  with  a  very  primitive  civ- 
ilization. 

For  food  they  hunted  rabbits 
and  gathered  acorns  for  bread. 
Rabbits  were  caught  by  a  sort  of 
snare.  Several  Indians  would  go 
out  with  a  long  net  made  from 
the  fiber  of  a  weed,  and  spread 
the  net  around  through  the  trees. 
Other  Indians  would  then  chase 
the  rabbits  into  the  net,  and  while 
they  were  struggling  would  run  up 
and  kill  them. 

Ate  Acorn  Bread. 

The  acorn  bread  was  made  by 
grinding  up  acorns  into  a  sort  of 
powder,  mixing  it  with  water,  and 
baking  it.  The  result  was  a  hard, 
grayish   loaf  of  "bread." 

The  Indians  were  indifferent 
hunters  and  while  they  probably 
hunted  more  when  the  game  was 
so  plentiful  in  the  Sacramento  Val- 
ley, the  early  settlers  recall  that 
rabbits  and  acorn  bread  were  their 
diet  staples. 

Swegthouse  JReniains. 

On  the  ranciieria  is  one  of  the 
"sweg^thouses"  where  the  tribe  held 
its  ceremoAfal  dances,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seasons.  The  sweat- 
house  is  a  circular  structure,  half 
under  ground.  A  covered  entryway 
leads  into  the  room.  In  the  center 
of  the  room  was  a  space  for  the 
fire  and  the  smoke  escaped  through 
a  hole  in  the  roof. 

The  room  was  about  forty  feet 
in  diameter,  and  the  dirt  floor  was 
neatly  swept.  Off  to  one  side  was 
a  square  boxlike  affair  of  heavy 
planks  with  a  worn  wooden  club 
beside  it.  This  was  used  as  the 
drum  for  the  dances.  The  only 
other  form  of  mu^ic  was  the  chant- 
ing of  the  squaws. 

Versions    Are    Given. 

The  members  of  the  tribe  packed 
in  the  room  as  tightly  as  possible 
and  the  braves  danced  about  the 
fire  in  the  center  of  the  room 
for  hour  after  hour.  One  story  has 
it  that  this  was  a  sort  of  health 
dance,  for  the  braves  when  they 
were  too  warm  would  rush  out 
and  jump  into  the  river  or  creek 
and  then  return.  The  Indians  them- 
selves said  it  was  more  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  seasonal  dance. 

In  fact,  old  Jeff,  one  of  the  In 
dians  living  in  the  rancheria  said 


that  Net  Tan,  the  great  fathet-,  was 
not  unlike  the  Christian  Father, 
for  Net  Tan  was  the  provider  of  ali| 
good  things. 

Feather  Coat  Left. 

A  sort  of  feather  coat  was  worn 
by  the  leaders  in  the  ceremonials. 
Old  Jeff  refused  to  put  one  on 
but  another  Indian,  named  Tom, 
said  he  was  from  Chico  and  he 
wouldn't  mind-  The  coats  were 
made  of  eagle  feathers  and  fas- 
tened into  a  sort  of  rope  net.  A 
tuft  of  feather  were  fastened  to  a 
head  band  end  other  feathers  were 
carried  en  a  stick. 

Each  feather  had  some  special 
significance  but  none  of  the  In- 
dians on  the  rancheria  could  teli 
much  about  them.  Dances  have  not 
been  held  there  for  many  years. 

Burials  Were  Simple.     ^ 

Burial  ceremonies  were  simple. 
The  body  was  wrapped  in  blankets 
and  doubled  up  and  placed  in  the 
grave  in  a  sitting  jposition.  The  dirt 
was  then  thrown  in  and  tramped 
own  without  ceremony.  Families 
ere  buried  in  tiers  and  as  many 
s  250  Indians  would  be  buried  in 
n  area  of  forty  feet  square.  No 
Jieadstones  or  other  marks  indi- 
cated the  burial  place. 

There  were  outlaw  Indians  who 
caused  trouble  from  time  to  time 
but  the  only  other  occurrence  of 
record  resulted  in  the  hanging  of 
several  members  of  the  Grindstone 
group. 

liynching  Kecalled. 

A  white  man,  whose  name  has 
been  forgotten,  returned  to  his 
home  and  found  several  things 
stolen.  He  accused  the  Indians  and 
carried  his  gun  with  him  when  he 
went  to  see  them.  During  the  ar- 
gument following  he  was  shot  and 
three  or  four  Indians  w^ere  hanged 
on  the  oak  tree  for  the  murder.  The 
versions  of  this  story  vary  greatly 
but  the  guilt  seems  to  be  more 
upon  the  white  man  than  upon  the 
Indians  as  he  attacked  -them  first. 
The  oak  tree,  located  near  New- 
ville was  used  again  for  another 
hanging,  this  time  of  a  white  man. 
But  the  details  have  been  lost. 
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Where  Colus  Indians  Are  Making  Last  Stand 


THE  Colus  IndianSj^  from  which 
the  "city  ani^  county  of  Colusa 
take  the  name,  were  once  a  popu- 
lous tribe.  To-day  a  handful  re- 
main in,  a  small  reservation  or  ran- 
cheria.  The  pictures  above  give 
views  of  some  typical  scenes.  The 
top  left  is  of  the  school,  conducted 
by  the  county  and  state.  Beneath 
tliat  is  Tony  BiU,  aged  90  years,  and 
his  prhnitive  *'clod  buster^.  The 
top  right  picture  and  the  one  be- 
low it  show  the  contrast  in  habita^ 
tions  on   the  ranqjt^^zia. The  top 

one  Is  a  hodg©  p<^W  _      _ 

^eet    tin   and    boards.    While    the 

other  is  one  of  the  better  type  of 

i£sidences.     The   lower   right  is   a 

typical  group  of  Indian 


Rambler 


COLUS  INDIAN 
RANKS  THINNING 


Educational  Facilities  Are  Of- 
fered Younger  Members 
Of   Reservation 


COLUSA  (Colusa  Co.),  March  19. 
Every  effort  is  being  made  by  the 
Colusa  educational  system  to  give 
its  modern  advantages  to  a  few 
members  of  the  once  great  tribe 
of  Colus  Indians  from  which  the 
city  and  county  of  Colusa  proudly 
took  their  names.  ^  , 

Seven  and  a  half  mil^s  north  of 
Colusa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sacra- 
mento River,  is  the  government 
Indian  Reservation,  on  which  now 
live  the  remaining  handful  of  the 
once  great  tribe  which  boasted  a 
population  of  1,200  and  whose 
ponies  grazed  on  every  hillside. 
"  The  school  district  is  known  as 
Cachil  Dehe,  named  after  a  chief 
of  the  tribe,  and  there  Mrs.  Sophia 
Mace  of  the  Colusa  public  school 
faculty,  works  daily  with  the  red 
brethren.  There  are  but  twenty- 
seven  students  in  the  school  and 
include  all  of  the  Indians  of  school 
age  in  the  entire  county.   • 

Epidemic  Caused  Move. 

The  Colus  tribe,  which  now  live 
on  a  fifty-acre  reservation,  once 
thrived  on  a  settlement  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sacramento  River  »t 
a  point  where  the  Colusa  Municipal 
Water  Works  now  stands.  An  epi- 
demic of  disease  in  1832  caused 
their  chief,  Sioc,  a  wise  redskin  of 
more  than  ordinary  capability,  to 
move  to  a  point  near  where  the 
present  reservation  stands. 

Here  they  raise  a  little  fruit  and 
some  vegetables.  The  men  work 
mostly  on  ranches. 

Chief  Wiley  has  succeeded  Ca. 
tain  Thomas  Odock  as  ruler  of  the 
little  band  which  now  inhabits  the 
rancheria. 


Homely    comments    on 

Things    New    and    Old 
By  LOU  EICHLER— - — ^ 

At  Meridian   recently   the    club 
women    had    an    interesting    and 
informative  session  on  the  subject 
of      Indians-California      Indians.  _^ 
Mrs.     Edwin     R^ische     was     the 
.,^^.,,.«««*x  «iiu  sne  ana  others  whO| 
spoke    brought    out    many    inter- 1 
esting   matters   that   will   be    ap-| 
predated  by  readers  of  this   col- 1 
umn.      They    were     reported     by! 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Meyer.     Indians  were  j 
nvimerous    along    the    Sacramento  | 
river  in  the   days   of   old,   before 
they  were  crowded  out  by  white 
I  people,     and     the     Meridian     club 
women    have    been    studying    the. 
injustices  done  the  Red  Man. 
I      Mrs.    J.    J.    Munkittrick    related 
I  information  furnished  by  her  hus- 
i  band.       In     1888,     she     narrated, 
i  three  Indian  camps,  a  dozen  huts 
I  in  each,  were  located  on  the  Tis- 
i  dale  ranch  near  the  present  weir, 
one    directly   across    the    river   on 
the   old   C.   P.   Wilson   ranch    and' 
one  near  the  ferry  at  Cole  Land- 
ing.      They     were     inhabited     by 
Diggers.      Munkittrick    witnessed 
war  dances  by  these  Indians,  dec- 
orated in  feathers  and  war  paint. 
These    Indians    were    self-support- 
ing.     They    made    and    used    fish 
nets   and   they  worked   on   farms. 

Hi      %       * 

Mrs.  Fred  Romelsbacher  read 
an  article  in  relation  to  the  "18 
lost  treaties"  between  the  Califor- 
nia Indians  and  the  U.  S.  govern- 
ment, under  which  the  Indians 
v/ere  to  be  paid  for  the  lands 
they  gave  up  to  the  whites  and 
were  to   receive   other    rewards. 

When  twins  are  born  to  an  In- 
dian woman,  it  means  that  the 
end  of  the  world  is  near,  accord- 
ing to  superstitions  of  the  na- 
tives, Mrs.  J.  E.  Hutchins  relat- 
ed. Recently,  she  said,  there  have 
been  several  pairs  of  twins  born 
to  Indian  couples,  so  the  old  su- 
perstition is  being  revived  and 
preparations  are  being  made  for 
the  coming  of  the  end  to  all 
things  earthly. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Foley  w^as  able  to 
give  personal  experiences  of  her 
childhood  days.  As  a  small  child 
she  was  taken  by  her  parents 
with  a  sister  to  a  distant  point 
in  Biatish  Columbia,  near  a  lum- 
ber camp.  Indians  dwelt  nearby. 
During  the  absence  of  her  father 
e  Chinook  Indians  held 
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Indian  Refugees 
Are  In  Hospital 

COLUSA  iCoIus^  ^o.),  Dec.  15.— 
Eighty  one  <men,  woben  and  chil- 
dren, alFIndians  on  the  government 
rancheria  between  Colusa  and 
Princeton  inundated  Sunday  last 
when  the  west  side  levee  of  the  Sac 
ramento  River  broke  at  Wohlfrom's 
Bend,  are  being  cared  for  at  the| 
Colusa  County  Hospital  under  spe- 
cial order  of  the  Colusa  County 
Board    of  Supervisors. 

Shelter,  food  and  warm  clothingl 
have  been  furnished  the  abor-| 
is^ines,  all  of  whom  lost  heavily  ini 
the-   inundation    of    their    holdinj 
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'eotory  Old  Indian  Dies; 

lTr,H^  J^ier   one  of  the  early  day] 

thf^?i'  *^®^.  1^'    and    probably^ 
t^e  oldest  resident  In  the  county 

^^e^rs?-*^"*  last  Sunday.  Dec-^ 
,  His  death  was  caused  by  an  in- 
sult o?  rZ,f^^  '^^^^  «y«'  ti^e  re- 
sult Of  a  bruise  caused  by  a  fall. 

kvSSon^^SX'    ''^**    "^^^   of    the 
iwinioon     tribe,     was     born     near 

h^ench  Gulch,  and  was  16  yelrs 

came  to  Shasta,    it  is  claimed  that 
te«   '^as   acquainted   withSnerl'i 

land  made  peace  ofle^^|^ 

Ihad^^'eA  ?n  ^^^  °f  his  trib^; 
lii  s^^®^  "^  TCSBnity  for  84  vekr? 

\^%m  m  Measured.  ^tS"  SS^^ 

j  Several  years  ago  he  entpron  i«<-« 
an  agreement  with  the  UrSvers^f v 
of  California,  wherein  he  IrfS 
this  much  treasured  headeear  fnr 
a  Dodge   automobile.     Thf   head 

HXfsit'y""  ^  ^  '""^"'"  a?X- 

Deceased  is  survived  by  a  snn 

_mos  Fader,  with  whom  he  m^^' 

in  a  Uttle  home  on  the  Ea^t  v^t^ 

of  Itinity.    He  received  cSnty^aW 

I  Interment  wajf  made  Tue^L  »; 

?rini$y.  Center    by    m^^^l.f^ 

'un^  Parlors;  ■        Trmity 


AGED  I 

lOFRANCHM 
r  ASSES  AWAY 


df€tfnes  Cooper,  aged  member  of 
:he  renmants  of  the  Colus  tribe, 

rho  boasted  of  being  a  protege 
)f  Major  Cooper,  prominent  army 
>fficer  of  the  Monterey  Presidio 
years    gone    by,    died    at    the 

lancheria  near  here  Saturday,  at 
:he  age  of  88  years.  He  had  re- 
dded 78  years  in  Colusa  county 
ind  had  no  known  kin.  J.  D. 
McNary  &  Son  have  charge  of 
the  burial. 
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Where  Colus  Indians  Are  Making  Last  Stand 
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THE  Colus  Indians,    from    which 
the  'caty  aiila'^county  of  Colusa 
take  the  name,  were  once  a  popu- 
lous   tribe.     To-day   a   handful   re- 
main in  a  small  reserv  ation  or  ran- 
cheria.     The   pictures   above    give 
views  of  some  typical  scenes.     The 
top  left  is  of  the  school,  conducted 
by  the  county  and  state.     Beneath 
that  is  Tony  BiU.  aged  »0  years,  and 
his   primitive   ''clod   buster**.      The 
top  right  picture  and  the  one  be- 
low it  show  the  contrast  in  habitar 
tions  on   the   ranch^ria.     The   top 
one  is  a  hodge  pod^?(H|^^99|^ 
>i^eet    tin    and    boards,    while    th 
other  is  one  of  the  better  type  of 
lesidences.     The  lower  right  \&   a 
typical  group  of  Indian  4^<£;^  *" 
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COLUS  INDIAN 
RANKS  THINNING 


Educational  Facilities  Are  Of- 
fered Younger  Members 
Of  Reservation 


COLUSA  (Colusa  Co.),  March  19. 
Every  effort  is  being  made  by  the 
Colusa  educational  system  to  give 
its  modern  advantages  to  a  few 
members  of  the  once  great  tribe 
of  Colus  Indians  from  which  the 
city  and  county  of  Colusa  proudly 
took  their  names.  ^^ 

Seven  and  a  half  miles  north  of 
Colusa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sacra- 
mento River,  is  the  government 
Indian  Reservation,  on  which  now 
live  the  remaining  handful  of  the 
once  great  tribe  which  boasted  a 
population  of  1,200  and  whose 
Donies  grazed  on  every  hillside. 

The  school  district  is  known  as 
Cachil  Dehe,  named  after  a  chief 
of  the  tribe,  and  there  Mrs.  Sophia 
Mace  of  the  Colusa  public  school 
faculty,  works  daily  with  the  red 
brethren.  There  are  but  twenty- 
seven  students  in  the  school  and 
include  all  of  the  Indians  of  school 
age  in  the  entire  county.   • 

Epidemic  Caused  Move. 
The  Colus  tribe,  which  now  live 
on    a    fifty-acre    reservation,    once 
thrived    on    a    settlement    on    the 
banks  of  the  Sacramento  River  a 
a  point  where  the  Colusa  Municipal 
Water  Works  now  stands.    An  epi- 
demic   of    disease    in    1832    caused 
their  chief,  Sioc,  a  wise  redskin  of 
more    than   ordinary   capability,    to 
move   to   a   point   near   where   the 
present  reservation  stands. 
Here  they  raise  a  little  fruit  and 
fi  some    vegetables.     The    men   work 

mostly  on  ranches. 

Chief  Wiley  has  succeeded  Ca. 

tain  Thomas  Odock  as  ruler  of  the 

little  band  which  now  inhabits  the 

rancheria. 


Homely    comments    on 

Things    New    and    Old 
By  LOU  EICHLER — — < 

At  Meridian  recently  the  club 
women  had  an  interesting  and 
informative  session  on  the  sub3ect 
of  Indians-California  Indians.  _ 
iiMrs.  Edwin  Reische  was  the 
^*-^**ii«ii  etna  sne  and  others  who| 
spoke  brought  out  many  inter- 1 
esting  matters  that  will  be  ap-| 
predated  by  readers  of  this  col-| 
umn.  They  were  reported  by  s 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Meyer.  Indians  were  ^ 
numerous  along  the  Sacramento  = 
river  in  the  days  of  old,  before - 
they  were  crowded  out  by  white 
people,  and  the  Meridian  club 
women  have  been  studying  the^ 
injustices  done  the  Red  Man. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Munkittrick  related 
information  furnished  by  her  hus- 
band. In  1888,  she  narrated, 
three  Indian  camps,  a  dozen  huts 
in  each,  were  located  on  the  Tis- 
dale  ranch  near  the  present  weir, 
one  directly  across  the  river  on 
the  old  C.  P.  Wilson  ranch  and'^ 
one  near  the  ferry  at  Cole  Land- 
ing. They  were  inhabited  by 
Diggers.  Munkittrick  witnessed 
war  dances  by  these  Indians,  dec- 
orated in  feathers  and  war  paint. 
These  Indians  were  self-support- 
ing. They  made  and  used  fish 
nets   and  they  worked   on  farms. 

;^         *         * 

Mrs.  Fred  Romelsbacher  read 
an  article  in  relation  to  the  •*18 
lost  treaties"  between  the  Califor- 
nia Indians  and  the  U.  S.  govern- 
ment, under  which  the  Indians 
v/ere  to  be  paid  for  the  lands 
they  gave  up  to  the  whites  and 
were   to   receive   other    rewards. 

When  twins  are  born  to  an  In- 
dian woman,  it  means  that  the 
end  of  the  world  is  near,  accord- 
ing to  superstitions  of  the  na- 
tives, Mrs.  J.  E.  Hutchins  relat- 
ed. Recently,  she  said,  there  have 
been  several  pairs  of  twins  born 
to  Indian  couples,  so  the  old  su- 
perstition is  being  revived  and 
preparations  are  being  made  for 
the  coming  of  the  end  to  all 
things  earthly. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Foley  was  able  to 
[(give  personal  experiences  of  her 
■  childhood  days.  As  a  small  child 
she  was  taken  by  her  parents 
with  a  sister  to  a  distant  point 
in  Bnitish  Columbia,  near  a  lum- 
ber camp.  Indians  dwelt  nearby. 
During  the  absence  of  her  father 
\e  Chinook  Indians  held 
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Indian  Refugees 
Are  In  Hospital 

COLUSA  (Colus^  «o.),  Dec.  15.— 
Eighty  one  men,  woinen  and  chil- 
dren, alllndians  on  the  government 
rancheria  between  Colusa  and 
Princeton  inundated  Sunday  last 
when  the  west  side  levee  of  the  Sac- 
ramento River  broke  at  Wohlfrom's 
Bend,  are  being  cared  for  at  the 
Colusa  County  Hospital  under  spe- 
cial order  of  the  Colusa  County 
Board   of  Supervisors. 

Shelior,  food  and  warm  clothing 
have  been  furnished  the  abor-j 
is^ines,  all  of  whom  lost  heavily  in 
tiie-   inundation    of    their    holdinj 
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K^enhDy  Old  Indian  Dks; 


COLUSA.  CALfp 
°A"-V  TIMES       • 


lT«iT?  ^*®''.  one  of  the  early  dayi 

fhf^!^?i'  .^®^,  ^^^'   and   probabl^ 
^o!  °},^^^^  resident  in  the  county 
L^ssed  away      at  his  home  neafl 

I,  ^  death  was  caused  by  an  in- 

&n?  Tk^''  ^^^  "eht  eye:  the  re- 
sult of  a  bruise  caused  by  a  faU 

Lr-T   pioneer,    who   was   of    the 

tecTouSE"'     *.^    born     nS^ 
rxencn   Gulch,   and   was   16   years 

camftn''Sh»  J^  ^^.'^  ^^ite  seffirs 
came  to  Shasta,  it  is  claimed  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  G^nerli 
Grant,  whom  he  met  when  Grlnt 
came  through  here  in  eSr  da-S^ 
Wd  made  peace  offW2?u?S, 

Low^^'i^^o  was  aUef  of  his  tribe 

Het^d  :M:  tPeiisured  trifedi  head 
bra,*^^^  *'^'**-l*y  ^erVand' 

I  Several  years  ago  he  entered  intn 
te  ^Sf^/ment  with  the  UniversUv 
iof  California,  wherein  he  tradPd 
this  much  treasured  headeear  f^r 
a  Dodge   automobUe.     Thf   hea^'^ 

HtiYvefsitr  ^  ^  '""^"'"  ^^^^ 
Deceased  is  survived  by  a   <!nn 

U  "'"^Z^'^^l-  *"h  whom  he  iw^ci 
Jin  a  little  home  on  the  Ea^t  v<lt^ 

fof  Ttinity.    He  received  coSntyafd 
I  ^  Interment  was^  jxvtd^  Tues&^at 

:nm5y    Center    by    the     thV.^. 

^unerai  Parlors.  Trinity 


OFRANCIRU 
PASSES  AWAY 


James  Cooper,  aged  member  of 
:he  remnants  of  the  Colus  tribe, 

^ho  boasted  of  being  a  protege 
)f  Major  Cooper,  prominent  army 
)fficer  of  the  Monterey  Presidio 
years    gone    by,    died    at    the 

:ancheria  near  here  Saturday,  at 
:he  age  of  88  years.  He  had  re- 
;ided  78  years  in  Colusa  county 
md  had  no  known  kin.  J.  D. 
McNary  &  Son  have  charge  of 
the  burial. 
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SACRAMENTO.  CAL. 
BEE 
November  13, 1919 

INDIAJk  BURNING    AT 

OULLENGE  WEIRD 
/       CEREMONY 

One  of  Last  Ceremonies  of  Once 
Powerful  Tribe  H^lf  at  M 
rice  and  dovrice. 


CHALLENGE    Yuba    Co.),    Novem- 
ber 13. — Bringing  with  tlvem  some  of 
their    most    precious    belongings    to 
sacrifice    to   tbeir    dead,   through   re- 
ligious   burning    ceremonies,    all    the 
remaining    Digger    Indians    living    In 
this  part  of  the  country,  gathered  at 
their  tribal  burying 
side    the    town    of    Challenge    to 
homage  Xo  their  dead.     Summoned  by 
a    chosen    runner,    as   from    time   Im- 
meroial    they    came    afoot      and      on 
horseback  from  even     most     distant 
points. 

This  ceremony  to  the  dead,  which 
is  their  most  sacred  and  tlra^  honored 
custom,  was  the  first  held  here  for 
many  years.  The  rapid  dfitiinishing  of 
the  race  makes  it  probabld  that  this 
will  be  one  of  the  last  of  such  burn- 
ing ceremonies. 

SecBC  of  Ceremonies. 

Th»  scene  of  th^cer«m6nle8  was 
at  the  top  of  a  hlli;  which  gave  un- 
obstructed view  toward  the  rising  sun 
and  moon.  A  small  fenced  inclosure, 
wliich  held  the  bodtecr  of  their  dead 
for  many  generations,  had  been  pre-> 
pared  for  the  occasion  by  the  planting 
of  many  native  ferns. 

The  Indians  first  fastened  their  va- 
ried offerings  to  tall  poles,  which 
were  then^  stuck  firmly  in  tHa  oarth. 
There  were  many  of  these  poles,  each 
festooned  with  its  assortment  of  sac* 
rlficcs.   y 

Seated  before  this  offering,  with 
their  faces  toward  the  east,  toward 
the  rising  moon,  and  with  their 
backs  to  a  roaring  log  fire,  were  the 
Indian  men  and  their  squaws,  the 
young  Indian  maidens  and  the  little 
children. 

^    Olrl  Reada  Invocation. 

At  the  first  glimpse  of  the  rising 
moon  over  the  dim  outlines  of  the 
sleeping^'  Sierras  a  youpg  Indian  girl 
sprang  to  her  feet  and  began  the 
ceremoiUae  by  reading  aloud  and  in 

nglish.  for  the  benefit  of  the  many 
spectators,  a  sort  of  Invocation  called 
"The  Trail  to  Heaven."    It  follows: 

**Here  we  are  with  the  presents  to 
ou  as  in  life.  You  know  we  are 
ishing  you  are  happy.  You  sorrow 
jbecause  you  can  not  bring  us  pres- 
ents here  whtle  we  live.  So  we  sorrow 
and  wish  you  happiness.  Here  we  are 
facing  the  sun  and  the  moon,  think- 
ing of  you  our  poor  mothers  and  fa- 
thers and  'friends.  But  we  are  happy 
to  see  you  happy.  So  please  think  of 
us,  and  be  happy  all  you  can." 
'WmUing  and  CHantiny. 

At   the   conclusion    of   this     simple 
reading,   the  women  members  of  the| 
tribe  arose,  and  facing  the  mObn,  be 
gan  a  weird  wailing  ana  chanting  t 
the    spirits    of    the    dead.     When   thi 
had  continued   for  a  time  the  Chief 
tain  arose,  holding  out  his  arms,  an 
delivered  in  the  Indian  tongue  an  ex 
tended  prayer  to  the  Great  Spirit,  an 
then  ati  address  to  the  unseen  spirit 
of  their  dead.    Then  he  in  turn,  wit 
all  the  other  Indian  men.  Joined  thei 
more  stentorian  voices  to  the  shrille 
waialing    of    the    women,    which    ha 
been         maintained  uninterrupte 

throughout    the    speakiitg      of      thei 
Chieftain. 

This   continued   with   much   fervor, 
and  was  accompanied  by  the  actua 
burning   of   many    of    the    articles   o 
offering  pulled  from  the  poles  by  th 
Indian    women    and    thrust    into    th 
blazing  fire.     Only  when  exhaustlo 
overcame  the  mourners,  did  they  sin 
to  the  ground   before  the  fire. 
Con  tinned  Next  Mominir* 

This  constituted  the  first  portio 
of  the  ritual.  ♦It  was  followed  by 
still  more  intense,  but  similar  pro 
cedure  the  following  morning  at  th 
first  hays  of  the  rising  sun,  when  th 
balance  of  the  ofefnngs  were  fed  t 
the  flames. 

The   ceremonies   over,   easting   a 
fellowship      and      the     renewing 
friendships  followed. 
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TWO  INDIAN  CHIEFS  ARE 
SUMMONED  BY  AH 
f  V  PEAT|t,Jtr^ 

Captains  ^omas  Odack  of  Co- 
lusa and  John  Peddy  of  Pit 
Tribe  Both  Dead 


COLUSA  (Colusa  Co.).  March  15.— 
Captain  Thomas  Odack,  59,  Chief  of 
tlie  Colusa  tribe  of  Indians,  whose 
rancheria  is  located  at  Cachil  Bahe, 
betY'^een  Colusa  and  Princeton,  died 
early  to-day  at  Chico,  where  he  had 
gone  to  visit  his  friend.  Sandy  Wilson, 
at  the  Medchoopda  Indian  village  on 
the  Bidwell  ranch.  Pneumonia  was 
the  cause  of  death. 

Urged  Education. 

Odock,  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  value 
of  education  for  the  Indian  children, 
and  had  toured  California  speaking 
to  the  Indians  and  urging  upon  them 
that  their  children  be  sent  to  school. 
Largely  as  a  result  of  his  efforts  a 
school  for  the  Indian  children  at'  Ca- 
chil Behe  has  been  maintained  for 
some  years. 

The  remains  will  be  brought  here 
for  buriA.  The  <^hristian  ceremony 
will  be  conducted,  for  Odack  was  con- 
verted to  the  faith  some  years  ago. 

Surviving  Captain  Odack  are  two 
children,  William  Wylie  and  Mrs. 
Woody  Thatcher. 
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Remnants  of  Tribe  at  Nevada 

City  Campoodie  Find  the 

Pickings  Slim. 

NEVADA  CITT,  July  3.--That  the 
remnants  of  the  Digger  Indian  tribes 
m  this  locality  are  to  be  cared  for 
by  the  Government  Is  the  stateme 
of  John  T.  Tyrrell,  representing 
Indian  Service,  who  has  arrived  h 
from  Washington.  l 

The  plan  of  the  Government,  It  aV 
pears.  Is  to  buy  tracts  of  land  wherS- 
on  the  Indians  may  live  in  peace,  and 
U  Is  believed  that  one  such  purchase 
will  be  made  near  Colfax. 

Thtere  are  but  seven  Indians  left  at 
the     campoodie     near     Nevada    CItv 

Ji^^^  w"^"    ^^*   ^*^^»   b«t  find   great 
dlfflcultv  Id  supporting  themselve^ 
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ENVILL^ 

(numas  Co.),  N|^- 
6tte»  one  of  th||^ljtest 
Hi   this  part  ^(Irtfali- 

is  section; 
said  to  have 
bones.  This 
she  wore  conifciMIS^  and  was  always 
very  noncomnfM|tal  regarding  its  his- 
tory. Y 

Many  Indians  from  lessen  and  Mo- 
doc Counties  joined  th©  natives  of 
Plumas  in  giving  lier  a  picturesque 
funeral  at  the  Blunt  place  in  Big 
Meadows,  the  old  home  of  many  of  the 
older  Indians  in  this  county.  .  The  old 
custom  of  burning  clothing,'  baskets 
and  blankets  was  observed. 
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ENTURY   OLD   UTOIAN  DIBS, 

OROVILLE>  Dee.  29.^Henry  Clay, 
^^^^tJ^  ifSr*^^  century  mark, 
^i^^  \l^^l  /^"^^^  wor^ 
he  one  of  the  oldi^3^i/in  tht 
state.  He  was  given  hh  historic  name 
by  the  early  gold  rush  miners.         JJ\' 
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300  INDIANS  BMET 


Digger    Tribe  4\Iembeni    E 
Annual   Barbecue ;    Ea 
400-Pound  Steer 


NEVADA    CITY    (Nevada    Co.).    Oc- 

itober    26. — Three    hundred    Indians   of 

:he    Digger    Tribe    gathered    at      the 

!ampoodie,    west    of    this    city,    yes- 

:erday    to    enjoy    their    annual      ban- 

luet. 

A  four  hundred  pound  steer  was 
)arbecued   whole. 
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other  day  aslting  tlAt  they  be  given 
a  small  place  in  the  desert  for 
their  homeless  fafnllies.  The  chief 
of  the  Plutos,  77  years  old,  was 
the  spokesman  for  the  remnant  of 
aborigines  of  the  Lfassen  section, 
who  have  dwindled  to  1000  tribes- 
men. There  was  dignity  nnd  pa- 
thetic patience  In  his  plea,  re- 
ported  as  follows: 

"We  only  ask  a  place  where  we 
can  stay  unmolested  and  build 
huts  for  our  families.  My  people 
are  now  homeless,  driven  from 
place  by  the  white  men  ou  whose 
Property  they  seek  a  refuge.  The 
VVashington  ^ovemnrent  will  not 
aid  us.-  Our  children  are  not 
wanted  in  .the.schoole.-  ,We .  have 
neither  medical  aid  for  our  sick 
nor  the  lands  and  implements  for 
^'arming.  'My*  people  .Tre  willing 
to  work.  Give  u*.  a  place  In  the 
desert  and  we  will  be  happy." 

And  the  representative  from  Su- 
.^anville   will    introduce    a   bill   set- 
ting aside  forty  acres  to  give  these 
(ienriiless  wandefers  a  place  in  the 
sun — that  is,  in  .the  desert  east  of 
Mount  Lassen,   as  a  home   for  the 
three  tribes  •  represented.      Are   we 
going  to  let  anythingr  stand  in  the 
way  of  seeing  that  bill^o^through? 
It  is  quite  a  while  since  we  were 
all  stirred  up  over  the  Information 
that      the       federal       government 
had    oonsistently    ne^ected    those 
charges    and    that    their    children 
are    without   school    privileges.      It 
was  later  that  we  were  exorcised 
over  the  Indians  in  the  southwest 
country,  New  Mexico,  who  seemed 
likely  to   lose   their   lands  through 
the  Burnham  bill  in  Congress, 
f    The  supreme  pathos  of  this  Cali- 
tlornia  request   is  that. these   badly 
treated  Indians,  driven  from  what- 
ever spot  they  may  have  settled  on, 
now   ask    for    land    in    tJie   desert. 
fbey  probably  think  no  white  man 
will   Want   the  desert..      The   treat- 
ment of  these   harmless  Indians  is 
a  constant  reproach  to  us  as  a  na- 
tion.     What   right   have  we   to  say] 
anything  about  the  land   grabbers 
of  Europe  and  the  rights  of  war- 
ring  "small      nations"    over  there, 
while  this  Indian  question  bobs  up 
every    little    while      like    Banquo'i 
ghost    In      this      Christian    nation? 
Every  California  legislator  owes  it 
to  the  state  conscience  to  see  that 
the    Mathews      bill     goes   through. 
With  the  superabundance  of  every- 
thing In  this  state  we  Can  well  af- 
ford to  make  up  for  federal  negli^ 
erence  and   be  generous    (?)    to  th  * 
dying  rac«  we  have  dispossessed. 
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Calif,  to^rartt  Them  Reserva- 
tion in  Lassen  Co. 


(International  Nevvs  Leased  Wire) 
SACRAMENTO.  March  8.— The 
mission  of  the  five  Indian  braves 
who  came  to  the  state  legislature 
in  the  hope  of  securing  a  small 
tract  of  land  where  their  tribes- 
men will  be  free  to  eke  out  an  ex- 
istence after  the  manner  of  their 
forefathers,  seems  near  realization. 
The  stolid  lobbyists  of  the  wan- 
dering tribe  of  red  men  were  given 
assurance  today  by  Surveyor  Gen- 
eral W.  S.  Kingsbury  that  the  state 
is  in  position  to  grant  their  request. 
Assemblyman  Art  Matthews  of 
Susanville  will  Introduce  a  bill 
asking  that  the  destitute  Indians 
be  allowed  40  acres  of  land  in 
Lassen  county. 

If  Assemblyman  Matthews*  bill 
becomes  law,  the  last  camp  of  Cali- 
fomia'e  only  band  of  non-reserva- 
tion Indians  will  be  pitched  on  a 
desQft  oasis  to  the  east  of  Mount 
Lassen.  Some  1200  Indians  drawn 
from  Butte,  Modoc,  Lassen  and 
Plumas  counties,  will  form  a  new 
community,  to  be  known  as  "Desert 
Village"  in  the  event  the  act  is  a 
proved.  , 
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.  el  at  Ini 
village  in  Chico. 
The  edifice  was 
jerected  by  the 
late  Mrs.  Bid- 
reU  in  1909  for 
h  e  spiritual 
relf are  of  form- 
Indian  serv- 
Its  and  their 
le8cendant8.The 
Itle  of  the  In* 
[ians  in  this  and 
)ther  property 
said  to  be  in 
loubt  and  a  suit 
being  plan- 
ted to  def inite- 
[y  establish  just 
rhat  the  In- 
lians*  rights 
•e  in  property 
left  to  them. 


FIX  RIGHTS  OF  INDIAN; 

By  BIrs.  Bidwell  In  Will  Affectei 


HICO    (Bntte     Co.).  July     28.-— 

Seventeen       treaties       between 

the  State  of  California  and  the 

Mexican     jrovcrnment     in     the 

-.    early      histpry     of     California 

nrhlch    were     not     ratified     by  the 

on^esB  of  the  United  States,  un- 

ler   which  rigrhts   were  acquired  to 

and  occupied  by  the  Indian  tribes. 

►rovide   a  -basis      for      an      inquiry 

vhich   is   now    beinff   conducted    in 

Superior  California  as  to  the  rights 

if  resident  Indians  who  have  been 

•emoved    from    their      holdings,    or 

SJiose    UUe   to    property   they    now 

>ccupy  is  seriously  in  doubt:. 

Search  is  now  being  made  for 
lata,  maps,  deeds,  treaties  and  gov- 
jrnment  papers  in  Shasta,  Tehama, 
Jlenn  and  Butte  Oounties.  It  is  toe- 
ing conducted  by  the  Indian  Board 
)f  Co-operaUon,  chiefly  through  its 
)resldent.  J.  W.  Henderson,  of  San 
^Vancisco,  who  recently  has  been 
■over  the  ground  in  response  to  an 
Eppeal  made  to  the^  board  through 
lits  executive  department,  if  which 
F  G.  Collett  is  the  head.  The  pres- 
ent secretary  of  the  interior  is  re- 
ported favorable  to  ^l^av  ng  the 
matter  cleared  up,  and  with  that 
object  m  view  court  4^ion  will  be 
[taken  to  test  the  matter. 

CMee  iM^Umm  Seelw  Title. 

1  The  appeal.  ^Moh  focused  atten- 
tion  in  Butte  County,  was  n^a^e^by 
William  .  Ccmway.  member  .of  tne 
Mechoopda  Indian  tribe  and  resi- 
f^lltva^  Indian  village- in  Chico. 
Within  the  last  few  months  he  re- 
T.lved  the  legacy  left  him  in  the 
will   of    the    late   Mrs.    Annie    E.   K.. 

Bidwell,  with  ^^j^^^%,^^!L^^^: 
plates  building  a  house.  It  became 
necessary  for  him  to  satisfy  him- 
self ^fo  the  validity  of  his  title 
in  the  Indian  village,  oi*  of  the  cer- 
tificate he  holds,  given  him  by  Mrs. 
Bidwell. 

There  are  some  two  dozen  mem- 
bers of  the  Mechoopda  tribe  of  In- 
dians in   the  village.     Mrs.   Bidwell 
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made  them  her  special  wards  in  ad- 
dition to  that  of  the  nation.  She 
built  a  chapel  for  them  in  which 
the  pastor  of  the  local  Presbyter- 
ian church,  or  a  special  pastor,  used 
to  hold  regular  services,  and  in 
which  Mrs.  Bidwell  herself  many 
times  worshipped.  The  church  vis 
no  longer  in  use,  although  it  is  still 
standing.  A  year  ago  there  were 
some  afternoon  services  held  there, 
and  the  modern  innovation  of  elec- 
tricity was  installed,  somewhat  to 
the  discomfiture  of  ancient  and 
conservative  ideas  held  by  the  occu 
^&^rtta-ol  Ui^  V!TTU.M'fe,  Who  tried 
find  9ut  who  did  it. 

Village   In   Chlco,      ' 

The  village  contains  about  a 
score  of  houses,  situated  about  the 
center  of  the  north  boundary  of  the 
new  high  school  grounds  and  on  the 
north  side  of  Sacramento  Avenue. 
There  is  a  little  cemetery  there, 
which  is  sacred  to  the  memory  of 
the  honored  dead  of  the,  tribe,  and 
the  question  is  now  being  asked: 
Will  the  bones  of  the  dead  be  dis- 
turbed if  the  titles  pass  from  the 
resident  Indians? 

Indians    Given    Certificates. 

It  is  claimed  that  all  the  Indians 
who  were  householders  in  the  vil- 
lage were  given  certificates  by  Mrs. 
Bidwell  showing  their  ownership  or 
the  intention .  of  Mrs.  Bidwell  that 
they  should  have  ownership  in  the 
land  on  which  they  lived. 
V  In  order  to  provide  permanently 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  In- 
dians Mrs.  Bidwell,  in  1909,  made  a 
deed  to  the  board  of  home  mis- 
sions of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United .  Stat^  :,of :  America, 
granting  to  that  board  the  Indian 
village. 

ProTlsien  Made. 

In  the  deed  there  is  provision 
that  the  said  board  shall  recog- 
nize the  validity  of  the  possessory 
rights  grranted  by  Mrs.  Bidwell  to 
individual  Indians  resident  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  tract  of  land 
and  their  descendants. 

Deeded    Back    To    Estate. 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  in 
New  York  found  the  payment  of 
taxes  for  the  village  <^  a  burden 
which  it  did  not  care  to  carry 
longer  than  a  few  years.  In  1920 
the  board  offered  the  village  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Chico  church  as  a 
gift.  It  was  promptly  refused,  as 
the  local  church  had  no  funds 
wherewith   to   meet  the   taxes. 

Late  in  1920,  therefore,  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions  deeded  the  prop- 
erty back  to  the  Bidwell  estate. 

Asked  to  produce  the  certificates 
of  title  referred  to  some  of  the  In- 
dians say  ''The  mouse  has  eaten 
them;  they  are  gone." 
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n  of  Ihe  fi^  Indian 
came^^U^^tate  leg- 
the  hop^f  securing 
a  small  tract  of  land  where  their 
tribesmen  will  be  free  to  eke  out 
an  existence  after  the  manner 
their  forefathers,  seems  near 
realization. 

The  stolid  lobbyists  of  the  wan- 
dering tribe  of  *'red  men*'  were 
given  assurance  today  by  Sur- 
veyor General  W.  S.  Kingsbury 
that   the   state   is   in   a   position  to 
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Art  Mathews  of  Susanville  will  in 
troduce     a     bill     asking     that     thr 
destitute     Indians    be     allowed     4< 
acres    of    land    in    Lassen-co. 

If     Assemblyman     Mathews'     bill 
„,,  becomes     law     the    last     camp     ot 
of   California's    only    band    of    non-re- 
to    servation    Indians    will    be    pitched 
on     a     desert    oasis    to    the    east| 
of     Mt.     Lassen.       Some     1200     In- 
dians,   drawn    from    Butte,    Modoc, 
Lassen  and  Plumas-co,  will  form  - 
new   community,   to    be    known    asl 
-Desert     Village,"     in     the     evenj 
be   act   is_apDrove(L 
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IAN,  BORN  ON  SITE 
OF  CHICO  90  YEARS 
AGO,  IS  DEAD 


ave 


Jack   iPrango 
Been  AMf^o 
Settlemen 


CHICO  (Butte  Co.),  ^uly^O.-^ftk 
Prango,  Indian,  said  to  hav^^^en  a 
witness  of  the  signing  of  the  Eigh- 
teen Treaties  in  1851  and  1852  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  the  State  of 
California,  died  in  the  Indian  Vil- 
lage here  Saturday  night.  Mem- 
bers of  his^  tribe  say  he  was  be- 
tween 90  and  100  years  of  age.     • 

Frango  was  born  and  reared  in 
the  vicinity  of  Chico  and  recalled'! 
distinctlj'  the  first  settlements  on 
the  banks  of  Chico  Creek  by  white 
men.  For  many  years  he  was  head 
stockman  for  Sam  Neil  of  Durham. 
Witnessed -Treaty  Signing. 

He  was  a  witness  to  the  signing 
of  the  Indian  treaties  in  1851  and 
1852,  whereby  the  Indians  were  to 
receive  valuable  lands  in  consider- 
ation of  cessation  of  warring  on  the 
white  settlers.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  last  survivor  of  the  fa- 
mous Indian  Masonic  Lodge. 

Frango  assisted  in  the  building  of 
the  Bidwell  Mansion  here,  and  was 
left  $1,000  in  the  will  of  the  late 
Mrs.'  Anna  E.  K.  Bidwell. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  to- 
morrow from  the  Indian  Chapel  in^ 
the  Indian   village   here. 


Chico  Indian  Seeks  Title 
The  appeal,  which  focused  atten- 
tion in  Butte  county,  was  made  by 
William  Conway,  member  of  the 
Mechoopda  Indian  tribe  and  resi- 
3ent"ot  tlie  Indian  village  in  Chico. 
Within  the  last  few  months  he  re- 
ceived the  legacy  left  him  in  the 
will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Annie  E.  K. 
Bidwell,  with  which  he  contemplates 
building  a  house.  It  became  neces- 
sary for  him  to  satisfy  himself  as 
to  the  validity  of  his  title  in  the 
Indian  village,  or  of  the  certificate 
he  holds,  given  him  by  Mrs.  Bid- 
well. 

There  are  some  two  dozen  mem- 
bers of  the  Mechoopda  tribe  of  In- 
dians in  the  village.  Mrs.  Bidwell 
made  them  her  special  wards  in  ad- 
dition to  that  of  the  nation.  She 
built  a  chapel  for  them  in  which 
the  pastor  of  the  local  Presbyterian 
church,  or  a  special  pastor,  used  to 
hold  regular  services,  and  in  which 
Mrs.  Bid>Vell  herself  many  times 
worshipped.  The  church  is  no  long- 
er in  use,  although  it  is  still  stand- 
ing. A  year  ago  there  were  some 
afternoon  services  held  there,  and 
the  modern  innovation  of  electricity 
was  installed,  somewhat  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  ancient  and  conserva- 
tive ideas  held  by  the  occupants  of 
the  village,  who  tried  to  find  out 
who  did  it. 

Village  in  Chico 
The  village  contains,  about  a 
score  of  houses,  situated  about  the 
center  of  the  north  boundary  of  the 
new  high  school  grounds  and  on  the 
north  side  of  Sacramento  avenue. 
There  is  a  little  cemetery  there, 
which  is  sacred  to  the  memory  of 
the  honored  dead  of  the  tribe,  and 
the  question  is  now  being  asked: 
Will  the  bones  of  the  dead  be  dis- 
turbed if  the  titles  pass  from  the 
resident   Indians? 

Indians  Given  Certificates 
It  is  claimed  that  all  the  Indians 
who  were  householders  in  the  vil- 
lage were  given  certificates  by  Mrs. 
Bidwell,  showing  their  ownership  or 
the  intention  of  Mrs.  Bidwell  that 
they  should  have  ownership  in  the 
land  on  which  they  lived. 

In  order  to  provide  permanently 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  In- 
dians, Mrs.  Bidwell,  in  1909,  made  a 
deed  to  the  board  of  home  missions 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  granting 
to  that  board  the  Indian  village. 

Provision  Made 

In  the  deed  there  is  provision  that 
the  said  board  shall  recognize  the 
validity  of  the  possessory  rights 
granted  by  Mrs.  Bidwell  to  indi- 
vidual Indians  resident  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  tract  of  land  and 
their   descendants. 

Deeded  Back  to  Estate 
The  Board  of  Home  Missions  in 
New  York  found  the  payment  of. 
taxes  for  the  village  a  burden 
which  it  did  not  care  to  carry  longer 
than  a  few  years.  In  1920  the  board 
offered  the  village  to  the  trustees  of 
the  Chico  church  as  a  gift.  It  was 
promptly  refused,  as  the  local 
church  had  no  funds  wherewith  to 
meet  the  taxes. 

Late  in  1920,  therefore,  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions  deeded  the  prop- 
erty  back   to  the   Bidwell  estate. 

Asked  to  produce  the  certificates 
of  title  referred  to  some  of  the  In- 
dians say,  "The  mouse  has  eaten 
them;  they  are  gone.*'— Sacramento 
Bee,  July  28,  1923. 
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SQUARf  DEAL  FOR  LO 

The^e?iti^LV"^  Attorney  ^  Guy 
Kennedy  to  the  superior  court  for 
the  distribution  of  $3000  left  by 
Mrs.  Annie  B.  K.  Bidwell  to  the 
Indian  association  signifies  deter- 
mination on  the  part  Of  the  ex- 
ecutor tliat  the  association  for  the 
study  and  collection  of  Indian 
relics  shall  receive  Its  full  due  as 
soon  as  possible.  Mrs.  Bidwell 
was  ardently  devoted  to  tjie  wel- 
fare and  uplift  of  the  Indians  and 
in,  this,  as  in  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  her  .estate.  Attorney  Ken- 
nedy has  exhiOjited  firm  resolution 
that  the  desires  of  Mrs.  Bidwell 
be    fully    carried    out. 

There  is,  in  recent  months,  a 
decided  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  federal  government  to  make 
amends  for  past  bad  treatment  of 
the  California  Indians.  * 

A  late  Washington  dispatch 
says:  'f^ 

**In  1849  the  government  mad^ 
a  treaty  with  the  California  In|i: 
dians  to  pay  them  $l,8ftjJ(W  ai^Jt 
give  them  7^00,000  |icr^  of  res- 
ervation. This  treaty  ^as  'lost' 
before  it  was  ratified  by  the  Sen- 
ate, but  recently  it  was  found. 

"The  California  Indians  are  the 
only  ones  who  never  received  a 
cent  of  pay  for  their  lands,  and 
they  ask  the  fulfillment  of  this 
treaty  in  common  justice.    •    •    ." 

Quoting  another  Washington  dis- 
patch : 

"Nearly  all  the  20,000  Indians 
in  California  are  affected  by  the 
proposed  legislation,  it  is  stated. 
Since  surrendering  their  lands  in 
Exchange  for  homesites  and  goods, 
many  of  them  were  given  other 
property,  but  it  is  claimed  the 
land  was  poor  and  that  hundreds 
in  the  scattered  tribes  have  led  a 
nomad    existence."  v 

It  is  highly  gratifying  to  see 
public,  as  well  as  local  private 
interests  exhibiting  determination 
to  treat  the  red  ih^n  liberaHy  and 
to  give  him  and  his  aHied  inter- 
ests a  square  deal. 


WvIkH  oipAoVxit^vi 


C«Aft/ ••J^^ 


^•f  .-.vi 


FEER  i;  Ai:  y  jx  1 92-, 


BILL  WOULD  AID 

INDIANS  OF  STATE 


CHICO     (Butte 
'William  J.  Conwa 
Chico  Au 
of  Co-operat 
quarters      in 


nounces  thaC^^P'congrress  pa 
bill  re-introduced  Into  the 
Senator  Kahn,  proposlng^  tn 
ly  fifty  million  do-31ars  will 
to  Indians  over  the  ancient  w^c^c.^« 
by  which  the  Indians  were  deprived 
of  their  land  and  every  member  of 
the  auxiliary  in  the  Indian  village 
I  $6000'''''  "^"^  J-eceive  approximately 

nni^T^^^,^*^*''*"'^  ^^^""^   ^'•«  «»^<>"t   20.- 
nnn        n^  K^'  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ""^  ^-hom   11.- 
000  will  share  in  the  reimbursement 
There    are    between    forty    and    fifty 
in   Chico,   who  are   remnants   of  the 
Mechoopda    tribe.      There    were    ori 
^inaWy     several     hundred     families. 
The    seat    of      government      of      the 
Butte  County  tribe  was  a  tepee  un- 
der   a   great    oak    tree    which    grew 
where  the  Chico  Water  Works  now 
stands. 

'     One    of   the    eighteen    treaties   be- 
tween the  Indians  and  the  state  au- 


I 


thorities  was  signed  under  the  big 
oak  tree.  By  its  terms  the  members 
Of  the  tribe  moved  beyond  the  city 
limits  of  Chico  into  a  separate  vil- 
lage. 


O 


ocrooKR  22,  i©i;> 


JANUARY  8,  1926 

■  '  "I  ■■  '■'        II  '  •  ^l«BB  -    • . 

Indians  Resent  Use  ^ 
of  Name  in  Drive 


■>  <■ 


autSANrvWil^E,  JTstTL  7.  —  iMCore 
than  '^kty  hn^ianfitWMbefs  of  Lias* 
sen_lfigBs  %4AnMR3^  ar6  *  'on  record 
as  Wli$  unanlmoUslJ  o^pdibed  to  the 
use  of  Indians  as  the  bfeiiiire-ound  for 
charity  camivaigTis . 

In  a  resolution  made  P|^)^lic  today 
tjys  „  Inddansv^orned  the  ,<>harita;bl« 
efforts  in  their  Ijehalf  of  an ,  oraranixa-* 
tibn  known  as  the  "Northern  Federa* 
tion  oi  the  INorthern  District  of  CaN 
ifornia."      • 

The  resolution  aaserts  that  should 
any  urgent  need  ari^e;  the  Indiana 
would  apfpeal  to  the  county  for  ai( 
in  the  futuri 


^ged  Squaws  Of 
Quincy  To  End 
Days  In  Plent) 


NOVEiviBtR   1(,  "iSiS         


^^ 


indians  plan  fete 
as  in  days 
*  jof  old 

*Ao^— 

^  lUUlttU  I'liyiUlli  «r  early  Califor- 
nia days  before  white  men  came 
will  be  recalled  at  Oregon  Creek 
next  Saturday  night  when  the 
remaining  descendants  of  Butte 
County  Indian  tribes  will  hold  a 
dance  and  Indian  games. 


Sacramento.  Pal.  T^««* 

FEBRUARY  2C>  1924 


bS^useum  may  (Set 
chico  collection 
of  indian  relics 

—  , 

Owner  Arrai]^ng  To  Dispose 

Of   Valuable   Curios  For 

Historical   Benefit 

CHIOO  (B^e  do.),  F\!n26.--In- 
dlan  curios,'  ^jfskAjfm  and  "relics  of 
every  descrij^on  IWrm  one  of  the 
most  ValuablJ  collections^  in  ^>he 
country  now  in  the  po^ehajjfTot 
J.  M.  Stilson  of  Chico,  whWi  may 
find  Us  way  16  a  museum  in  San 
Francisco,  or  to  one  in  Sacramento 
The  owner  yesterday  returned  from 
San  Francisco  after  interviewing" 
the  officials  of  the  museum  in  that 
city    concerning:    the    collection. 

Stllson  is  an  acknowledged  au- 
thority on  Indian  life  and  frequent- 
ly Is  called  upon  for  information  as 
tP  the  habitations  and  customs  of 
the  tribes  in  and  around  Butte 
County. 

Gathered   By   Tradla^. 

The  collection   has   been   gathered 
from       personal       acquaintanceship 
with  the  oldest  Indian  families  and 
through    much    trading.      It    now    is 
housed    In   Stilson's   home   in  Chico 
He    has    been    urged    frequently    to 
make    some  disposition    of   the   col- 
lection for  historical  as  well  aa  mu- 
seum   purposes,   and   his   interviews 
on  Saturday  may  result  in  a  speedv 
transfer    of    the    collection    to    S 
Francisco. 


Hie  cruel  han4>.ot^ldHne  has 
jfallen  so  heavily  j||loiH wo  gfeatly- 
loved,  quaint,  Indian  women  of 
Quincy,  Celia  and  Louise,  well 
[known  through  many  years,  they 
have  goae  to  the  home  of  a  nephew, 
Charley  Redhead,  at  Taylorsville, 
[to  be  cared  f on  ' 

Celia  jaiMl  Louise  lived  for  many 
years  in  a  little  hut  on  the  Green- 
ville-Quincy  road  about  a  mile  from 
Quincy,  and  their  h&tm  has  been 
visited  by  pnany  toari&ts  and  strang- 
ers, drawii  there  through  sympathy 
for  their  race  and  to  learn  of  their 
craft  and  ways  of  living,  through 
curiosity,  or  by  the  unfailing  hos- 
pitality of  these  two  old  souls. 
,    For  many  years  thi^  wove  has- 
kfets-  and   made   articles  <of   beads 
which  mey  disposed  of  to  willing 
purchasers.    For  a  long  time  they 
have  been  aided  by  the  qounty  to 
secure    sufficient    food,    but    now, 
with  the  weight  of  many  years  up- 
on their  heads,  they  no  longer  can 
care    for   themselves,   and   a   kind 
relative  has  taken  them  to  his  hom 
where  they  await  their  end. 


DECEMBER  3,  192G 


W.  C.  SlarM  of  Tankde  '  Hill  left 
yestertlay  for  San  Francisco  where  he 
wiir  attend  a  meeting  of  the  directors 
of  the  California  Board  of  Indian  Co- 
operation. Mr.  Clark  is  taking  with 
him  data  concerning  the  remnants  or 
the  Concow  tribe  of  Indians.  This  in- 
formation will  be  used  in  Washington 
as  a  partial  basis  in  establishing  a 
plan  of  relief  for  California  Indians 
and  presenting  it  *to  Congress. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  about 
300  Indians  of  the  Concow  tribe  left, 
Mr.  Clark  states.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  the  Fifties  this  tribe  numbered  at 
least  5000  people. 

The  territory  covered  by  the  tribe 
was  east  and  north  of  the  North  Fork 
of  the  Feather  River,-  with  some  few 
niembcrs  living  in  the  Bald  Rock  sec- 
tion. The  tribe  extended  roughly 
from  Concow  to  the  present  Lake  Al- 


manor  country. 

The  Concows  w^erc  considered  on( 
of  the  most  vigorous  01  the  Indiai 
tribes  of  California.  Early  historians,! 
Mr.  Clark  stated,  have  tailed  to  do  the| 
Indians  justice.  They  have  been  rep- 
resented as  au  immoral  people,  whenl 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Clark  asserts.! 
standards  of  morality  among  the  In-| 
dians  were  higher  than  they  are  in 
white  communities  today.  Unfaithful- 
ness to.  the  marriage  vow  was  consid- 
ered so  seriously  that  the  guilty  per- 
son was  punished  by  death. 

The   Indians   were   athletic,  of  fine 

prowess    ,great    hunters,    end    at  the 

same  time     peaceably     inclined,  Mr. 
Clark  further  states. 

Mr.  Clark  is  a  grandson  of  the  chief 
of  the  tribe.  liij^andfathtr  was  con- 
sjide'red  01^/bi  the  outstanding  In- 
dians a|^Taiifornia  during  the  garlx, 
yea^jjCf  white  settlement  hjre. 


1^*^         Mareh    ?A,    1325.  ^ 


PLUMAS  INDIAN  WI 


ooo 


ooo 


<XK> 


OCK> 


B  K  E  N  V I  LJ^E 
(Plumas  Co.)» 
March  S8. — Isa- 
dor  Jim  Las- 
sen, an  sLg e  d 
Indian  who  is  liv- 
ing: in  the  primitive 
Indian  way  in  In- 
dian Valley,  near 
Greenville,  was 
reared  «s  a  boy  by 
Peter  Lrassen,  for 
whom  Mt.  Lassen 
was  named. 

The  Indians  were 

used  as  scouts  and 
burden  -  bearers  i  n 
trips  made  by  Peter 
Lassen  In  the  early 
fifties.  Lassen  came 
to  Indian  Valley  in 
the  Spring  of  1851 
and  built  a  log 
'^a.bln  and  planted 
a  garden.  He  aiso 
built  a  cabin  In  Big 
Meadows  in  18  5  3, 
lived  there  a  short 
time  and  then  went 
to  Honey  Lake  VaK 
ley.  Later  he  "^as 
killed  by  Indians. 

The  old  Indian 
has  a  small  income 
from  the  govern- 
ment and  married 
a  squaw  of  another 
tribe,  who  cannot 
talk  the  same  lan- 
guage. He  is  about 
00  years   of  age. 


By  Pioneer  Lives  In  rrimitive   Style 

> A 

T  SADOR  JIM  LASSEN,  once  a  scout  for 
*  Peter  Lassen,  in  front  of  his  p'rimitive 
domicile. 


JULY  14,  1926  *^ 


Sians  Scorn 
Cliarity  Offer 
Of  Federation 

Sixty  In  Lassen  County  Protest 

Usinjr  Them  As  Dri^e 

Background 

8USANVIL1.E  jU^  CT^>  >  m- 
126. — Announcemenp!H   ^li^^*^"^,,   in- 
here   that  sixty  Ljsen   ^^o^n'^  J^„ 
dians    have     adopted   a      ref'""""^ 
protesting   using   them   as   a   back 
ground   for   a   charity   dr  ve   by   the 
••Northern  Federation  of  the  Isortn 
lern  District  of  California. 
fThe    resolution  ^reals   as    foUojs^ 

"^^-      ^'*^i.c't"''to"%he    Nonhern 

F'"^"*^H:*n  of  the  Northern  District 

Federatlcm  of  the  r^ori  bacU- 

of  California  '«''"^,;^„  arfve.     As 
Lround   for   ^y   charity^  drive.   ^^_ 

Whose    of    us    ^nO,l    ri*v  ^ 

teve^d    and^'^died-U'^rn^VTh" 

fe"r\  jrurdo  Torarnh-ax^i^y 

1  balance    of   us    ""    *  .  ^ 

hereafter. 


APKli^    iJ,    19-7 


■T  E^     ,v 


ENTERPRISE.  Aqri>*^  12.4-The  In- 
dians of  Enterprise  ^and  nearby  towns 
held  their  annual  grass  fight  at  the 
George  Waters  place  on  Oregon  Creek 
last  Sunday. 

Dancing  and  games  held  sway  un- 
til the  noon  hour,  when  a  "big  dinner" 
was  served  out  doors  under  the  spread 
ing  branches  of  a  large  almond  tree. 

In  the  afternoon  the  men  were  en- 
gaged in  playing  either  the  grass 
game  or  card  games,  while  the  women 
gathered  grass  and  made  soft  balls  of 

it. 

When  their  sacks  or  aprons  were 
filled  then  the  "fight"  began,  throwing 
and  hittin,  pelting,  in  most  cases,  any^ 
one  here  or  there. 

When  weary  of  the  sport  the  women| 
formed  in  double  line,  and  marched 
around  the  house— first  in,  then  out  of 
the  different  rooms,  out  doors  again, 
in  again,  then  out  to  a  stream  of  wat^ 
er  where  gesticulations  and  low  in- 
cantations were  heard  invoking  the 
aid  of  the  Great  Spirit.  They  ended 
their  doings  by  wetting  their  hands, 
faces  and  hair. 

Inquiry  a^«to  the  w»ashing,  etc.,  spec- 
;ators  we^told  the  object  of  the  ^ass 
ight  yKs  to  ask  the  Great  Spirit  to- 
ceepy&way  all  spring  diseases. 


•  f  r 


Indian  Scout  For  Lassen 

ad  In  Plumas  Countyl 


), 
a- 
Iias- 
well- 
I  nd  i  an 
character,  is  dead 
here    of    old    age.^ 
It       is       supposed 
that  he  was  near- 
ly   100    years    old. 
Jim  Lassen  was 
raised     by     Peter 
Lassen,  for  whom 
Mt.     Lassen     was 
named,     he    being 
the      first      white 
man       to      ascend 
the    peak  and  ex- 
plore that  section. 
He    took    the    In- 
dian boy  and  with 
several    others 
used      them      as 
scouts     and     bur- 
den     bearers      on 
his  trips  through- 
out    Plumas     and 
Lassen       Counties 
in    the    early    fif- 
ties. 

Jim     has 

a      county 

for     many 

with     care 

has     been 

him      by 

members     of     his 

race.      He    was    a 

fine    type    of   Red 

Man,   stalwart  and 

proud   of  his  blue 

blood. 

He    was    buried 
at   the   old   Indian 
burying        ground 
in    Indian    Valley, 
.  members     of     his 
I  tribe. coming  from 
I  three    counties    to 
1  attend       his       fu- 
neral.    Several 
years   ago  he  mar- 
ried  a   young   In- 
dian     woman      of 
another   tribe  and 
they     were     not 
able     to     converse 
in      their      native 
languages      with 
died    last  year. 
tnany   years   ago. 


5-% 


oia 

been 

ward 

years 

that 

given 


OR  JIM  LASSEN,  once  a  scout  for 
Peter  Lassen,  in  front  of  his  primitive 
domicile.  He  lived  nearly  a  centxiry  of 
life.     . 


OAKLAND.    CAL.-TKIO 
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Indians  To  Hold 
ites  for  Woman 
128  Years  of  Age 

Clipper  Gap  To  Be  Scene  of 

Tribal  Ceremonies  for 

Mandy  Johnson. 


1  hun- 

gather 

for  the 

ver    the    re- 


AUBURN.  April 
Id  red    Indian   re 

at  Clipper  Ga 
tribal  funeral 
mains  of  Mandy  /ohnson,  reputed 
to  have  been  the  oldest  Indian  wo- 
man of  California  and  the  west. 
Thev  will  come  from  ^Nevada, 
Placer  and  Eldorado  ^Tf^htiea, 
(wearing  their  ancient  tribal  cos- 
tumes, to  participate  in  the  ser- 
(vices. 

The  aged  woman,  who  claimed  to 
[have  passed  her  12ath  milestone, 
died  at  Clipper  Gap  today  after 
a  long  Illness.  It  was  a  tribal 
legend  that  Mandy  had  been  born 
in  the  Wheatland  section,  north  of 
Roseville  In  1801,  the  year  the 
Russians  pushed  their  colonization 
east  from  the  Sonoma  section  to 
|the  uninhabited  plains  of  the  lower 
Sacramento  region.  On  many  oc- 
Icasions,  members  oft  the  tribe  re- 
port, she  had  described  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Russians  and  gave  such 
intimate  details  of  their  habits  and 
colonization  that  there  seemed  lit- 
tle doubt  of  her  claim. 

The  services  will  be  conducted 
by  Jim  Dick,  chief  of  the  Indian 
reservation  at  Long  Valley,  where 
the  woman  resided  for  more  tha 
a  century.  Following  the  tr 
rites,  the  body  will  be  remove  to 
Nevada   for   burial. 

# 


SACPAMHNTC.    CALIF.^BES 


andson  Of 
ConcowChief 
Dies  In  Butte 


OROVILLE  (Butte  Co.),  July  26. 
Funeral  rites  were  held  at  10  A.  M. 
to-day  for^^^rge^Clark,  57.  grand- 


son   of    Chief. 

Indian  trlb 

^at    the    horn 
Clark   of  Ya 


of  |lhe  IConcow 

ied  ^rndfr^r  night 

brotWbr,    J.    A. 
in  tAe  moun- 


tains   twenty-five    miles    from    here. 

Clark's  grandfather  was  chief  of 
the  Concow  Indians  in  northern 
Bu1:te^CSTfhty  for  many  years,  and 
Clark's  father,  A.  B.  Clark,  helped 
pioneers  blaze  trails  into  Califor- 
nia. His  mother  was  Kate  Bush, 
daught^      of   the   chief. 

Clark  was  born  in  Yankee  Hill, 
April  9,  1870,  and  obtained  his 
schooling  there.  He  followed  the 
mining  profession  in  both  Califor- 
nia and  Nevada.  For  the  last  three 
years  he  had  been  employed  by  the 
Great  Western  Power  Company  at 
Intake,    near   here. 

Clark,  a  number  of  years  ago, 
was  frequently  made  a  delegate  to 
the  old  Butte  County  political  con- 
ventions, and  because  of  his  ora- 
torical ability  was  often  selected 
to  make  nominations  at  the  meet- 
ings. 

Surviving  are  four  brothers,  J.  A 
and  Frank  Clark  of  Yankee  Hill, 
W.  C.  of  Orovllle  and  Ransom  Clark 
of  Ukiah,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Katie 
Josephson    of   Yankee    Hill. 


each      ctherT    one- 
His  first  wife  died 


OROVrLLE.  CALIF, 

AOvEMiJER  1^^,  1927 

iv; 
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wsm% 
Described  By  Witness;  Mourners 
Offer  Gfts  To  Spirits  Of  Dead 


5^    Indiam    burning    early    this  j  anr*s. 


montl^  at  B^M  Rock,  some  19  miles 
iBom  Oroville,  for  Mrs.  Hood  Smith, 
w)?Q  <iied  at  Island  Bar  Point  five 
y^a^ago,  recalls  a  "kakina"  bum- 
toft  hpld  at  that  place  several  years 
»gq.  turnings  are  held  for  departed 
IPOTilaers  of  an  Indian  family  and 
ite>^tigators  of  the  recent  burn- 
ixjg  If  ere  Mrs.  Lucy  Wagner  and 
H^mliers  of  the  Johnson  family,  aU 
pt'tiipt  section,  who  are  relatives 
^  1^.  Smith. 

,  A  "iakina"  burning  is  one  of  the 
njDs^  Important  rites  in  the  Indian 
j^^Twfar  and  the  Mercury-Register 
ip<ga«<)ondent  at  Enterprise,  who 
^n^^fsed  the  burning,  tells  of  her 
til^^^ions  in  the  following  ar- 
ticle:.; , 
\  M  certain  periods  of  the  year  In- 
dimsi^in  eastern  Butte  assemble  in 
l^n^  numbers  at  one  of  the  fol- 
lovginf  six  burying  grounds:  Pry 
Cre^l|  Bald  Creek,  Bloomer  HiU, 
&|t^^  Flat,  Kanaka  Peak  near 
l^t^town,  and  Oregon  Cre^  near 
£9^iei^rise,  for  what  Is  known  as  a 

l»Hsa^g. 

Religious  Rite 
Th|8  ceremony  is  a  religious  rite 
yf^  itie  Indians  and  generaUy  takes 
pljIQe^in  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber <;^  early  in  October.  It  is  a 
movc^le  feast  being  regulated  by 
mcyve^ents  of  the  "little  dipper." 

T]|^  purpose  of  the  ceremony  is 
-to   flwply   ghosts   of   the   Indian 
>dea4|  with  proper  food  and  rai- 
meB$  in  the  next  world.       


A,  few  years  ago  we  attended  a 
b^raiiag  at  Oregon  creek. 

Some  time  before  the  place  of 
bui^^  was  reached  we  could  see 
tljke  big  bonfires  and  hear  wails  of 
the  Indians.  The  lamentations  were 
kei>t  '  nti  almost  continuously 
thpDUghout   the   night    until    day- 

:  AjTi^ving  at  our  objective  point,  we 
foun<$  the  burying  ground  enclosed 
witWft  :a  brush  fence,  in  which  were 
two  Qpenings,  one  at  the  eastern 
andi<lhe  at  the  western  ends.  In  the 
csemt^  was  a  huge  log  ablaze;  near 
t)ii^  were  a  number  of  bamboo  poles, 
susp^ded  in  air,  to  which  were 
fastened  garments  of  all  descrip- 
tions;^ 

Shirts  had  sticks  placed  in  the 
sleeves  to  hold  them  out,  and  the 
garments  were  attached  to  ^  pole 
1:^  a  string  from  the  collars. 

lb  is  customary  to  have  separate 
poles  for  each  set  of  clothes. 
'Bum  Offerings 
In  early  days  Indians  were  wont 
tQ  deprive  themselves  of  necessary 
fpod/  and  go  scantily  clad  so  as  to 
be  able  to  make  a  good  showing  at 
th<5  burnings.  They  believed  that 
their  offerings  tended  to  make  de- 
parted relatives  more  comfortable 
an4  contented  in  the  Happy  Hunt- 
ing Ground. 

Buficier  articles,  such  as  skins, 
flour,  fish,  dried  meat,  and  large 
baskets  were  piled  on  the  ground 
at  the  base  of  the  poles. 

From  time  to  time  during  the 
night  small  offerings  were  thrown 
Into  the  fire.  Mourners  stood  with 
their  backs  to  the  fire  gently  sway- 
ing the  articles  to  be  burned  be- 
fore they  were  thrown  into  the 
blaze.  AU  this  time  they  were  wail- 
ing. Others  screamed. 

The  ceremony  on  this  particular 
nigj^t  was  on  a  much  more  elaborate 
scale  than  the  ordinary  burnings 
lor  the  reason  that  a  "kakino"  was 
biimed. 

It  was  over  20   years  since  one 

was  burned  here,  the  Indians  said. 

Thfi  "kakina**  is  a  doU  shaped'  ilfe 

ure,  hiade  from  a   wild   cat  ^kin, 

stuffed.  Sticks  put  into  the  forelegs 

mak©.  them  stand  out  straiglwt.  Uke 


In  these  were  dainty  baskets,  con- 
taining sacred  meal,  made  of  sweet 
briar  and  birch.  In  place  of  the 
head:  Was  a  knitted  cap,  stuffed 
with  grass,  and  over  the  semblance 
of  face  was  placed  a  scarf  of  feath- 
ers frcin  the  yellow  hammer  bird. 
Wailing  Renewed 

Bunches  of  hawk  feathers  were 
tachedi  to   the   '*head,"   indica 
the  rank  of  the  individual  it  pi 
sented.  This  image  was  placed -at 
one  of  the  entrances  —  facing  the 
cepter— just    inside    the    enclosure. 
Th!ere  was  a  lull  in  the  ceremonies 
towards  morning. 

When  the  consteUation  was  direct- 
ly overhead  stripping  of  the  poles 

began. 

Weeping  and  waiHng  was  renew- 
ed with  vigor.  Those  of  the  tribe 
who  seemed  to  ipanifest  a  lukewarm 
interest  to  the  bumtog,  Joined  the 
others,  when  one  of  the  leaders  took 
hold  of  the  "kakina"  and  moved  it 
slowly  to  the  time  of  a'  sing-son 
wail  to  the  big  bonfire.  The  leader 
was  followed  by  all  the  men.  Gath- 
ered around  were  the  "mahalias" 
with  their  arms  fuU  of  offerings. 

Some  little  time  was  taken  to 
getttog  the  "kakma**  to  the  fire; 
and  when  it  was  thrown  toto  the 

GAL  TWO— BURNING 

flames  with  the  balanq^  of  the  ar- 
ticles not  previously  )4iyned,  i)an- 
demonium  reigned.  OJlf^jjmen  wiped 
away  the  tears  that 
their  faces  and 


f 


fiuned  (^owi^ 
were  com4 
si  iui  Mill! 
lost  ones.  "Old  Nati^  "  who  has 
died  since  that  burning,  ^ was  one  of 
the  foremost  workers  and  had  to  be 
held  by  force  to  restreto  her  from 
jumping  into  the  burning  mass.  She 
feU  on  the  ground  and  tearing  the 
covering  from  her  head  threw  it  mto 
the  fire. 

A  woman  present  in  mourning  for 
her  husband  had  her  hair  cut  short 
and  her  face  and  neck  marked  with 
a  mixture  of  pitch  and  charcoal, 
which  is  left  on  until  it  wears  off. 

"The  baskets  and  animal  skins 
burned  that  night  were  estimated  to 
be  worth  over  $250.  About  $100  was 
realized  from  the  sale  of  baskets 
dunng  the  night. 

After  the  burnmgs  the  Indians 
spend  several  days  to  feasting,  gam- 
bling and  playtog  games. 


-  I 


SACRAMENTO,   CAL.^EBE 

l^KCEAIBER  4,  1926 

^dian  To  Plead  For 
Last  Of  Concow  Tribe 

'w^'c'^^';/?"'^^  ^°>'  ^-.  4.^ 

.n^       ^^^''^  °^  Kankee  Hill   is' 

inff  the   reiuainler  <VJh^, 
cow   Indian  Jf^fT^-^    -  "VXfit, 

Board    of   India 
Less    than    3(f 

were  thousands.    Cl^r^rfs T^.^T 
son    or    one    of    the    chiefs    oT?he, 


thj 


Con-, 
Cahlfornla, 
atfon. 
the    tribe    arel 
ime,  Clark  says, 


'miMMm' 


»»LAC«RVILLB.  CAUr. 
REPUBLiCAN 

MAY  25,  1928 


INDIANPICNICTO 
BE  HELD  HERE' 

Nashville  to  he  Scene  of 
Mammoth  Gathering 
of  Original  Ameii^ 
cans  Tomorrow  *' 


*•.. 


The  Indians  of  El  Dorado  and  other 
nearby  counties  wiU  meet  at  NashviUe, 
El  Dorado  County,  for  a  mammoth  pic- 
nic tomorrow  morning,  it  is  announced. 
Special  features  of  the  day  will  be 
an  Indian  orchestra,  comet  and  saxo- 
phone solos  and  duete  by  Indians,  also 
^pe^ches  by  several  Indians  frox»  Qt%er 
parts  of  California.  •     ' 

Mi-.  J.  w.  HeodgjBson  and  Mr.  James 
M.  Hanley,  attoni^j||>sen  by  the  In- 
dians of  Calif omia  t<|Pft)  them  to  gain 
a  Just  settlement  under  the  Court  of 
Claims  Bill,  will  speak,  it  is  expected 
that  other  members  of  the  Board  win 
also  be  at  the  meeting. 

The  Indians  are  manifesting  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  their  Court  of  Claims 
Suit  and  other  work  that  is  being  pro- 
moted for  them  by  the  Indian  Board  of 
Ow>peration  of  California.     More  thap 
12,000  Indians  thruout  the  state  are_  or- 
ganized into  auxiliaries  to  the  Indian 
Board  of  Cooperation  in  order  that  they 
may  understand  their  own  claims  and 
I  Aid  in  gaining  a  just  s-t  element  of  these 
Iclaims.      These  claims  grew  out  of  l8 
rtreaties  made  with  them  in  1851-52  by 
authority  of  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.      On  May 
|18.    1928,   Congress  granted   the  Indi- 
|ans  of  California  the  right  to  sue  the 
Tovemment  for  an  equitaBle  setUement 
\>t  the  things  promised  in  the  treaties. 


SACRAMENTO.    CALVF.— BEE 

MAY  2(y.  192K 


IndTan  Chief  Is  Taken  To  Banks 
Of  Almanor  To  Await  Great  Sni 


♦— — — . 

Ip  REENVILLB      (P  1  to  m  a  « 
^  May     26.  —  Ct^lef  ^  little 
Shaffer  of  the  Dij 


of  Superior  California  wen 
Happy    Hunting     Ot-ounds     of 
forefathers  this  week. 

Little  Bob  had  been  111  with  pneu- 
monia for  several  weeks  and  desir- 
ing: to  die  In  his  old  haunts,  he 
had  other  Indians  move  him  to  the 
banks  of  Lake  Almanor,  where  he 
died  surrounded  by  many  members 
of   his   tribe. 

In  the  early  days  he  used  to 
live  In  Big  Meadows,  which  has 
since    been     flooded    by    the    Great 


Western    Power   Company   In   mak-| 
ing  Lake   Almanor, 

His    funeral   was   held    from   thatl 
point  Friday  and  was  a  spectacular| 
ceremony  as  he  has  been  chief  am 
head    medicine   man   of  the   Indian! 
for   many   years. 

Little  Bob  had  been  a  useful 
citizen,  doing:  teaming  and  gardei 
work  for  the  residents  of  Green* 
vllle  and  always  urgel  upon  th( 
other  Indians  that  they  shouldl 
work,  now  that  the  redman  couU 
no  longer  live  upon  his  own  pre- 
serves and  supply  food  by  huntlngj 
He  leaves  an  aged  wife  who  is  to- 
tally   blind. 


'.  ^^:,^  -t^ 


'::;v" 


^ 
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eHICO.    CALIF..- -WTERSRIS* 

'Ai-'GUiT  1,    l,>Jo 

-~-i. 

SEEKS  HISTORY  OF  _ 

INDIAN  TRIBES  IN' BUTTE 

OBOVILLE?.  _  Hugh    W.    Little- 1  by  the  early  settler  to  all   nf  n 
John     a     research    student    from   Ind.ai^s/E^er  InVerced   clSy 
the    College    of    Anthropology    at  [^®  ^^^*^  ^*^e  term  Digger  used '' 
the    University   of   California,   has    u  "^^^  ^epartment  of  Anthropology 


the  University  of  California,  has 
arrived  in  Oroville  where  he  will 
spend  several  days  delving  into 
the  history  of  Maidu  Indians,  who 
numbered  into  the  thousands  in 
Butte  county^  prior  to  the  days  of 
the  gold  rush. 

The  Maidu  Indians,  an  uncul- 
tured tribe,  roamed  the  district 
now  known  as   Butte,  El   Dorado, 


hopes  to  gather  all  of  the  infer- 
mation  possible  concerning  this 
early  tribe.  The  data  will  be 
filed  carefully  away  and  later 
may  be  segregated  and  written  in 
book  form.  ^  i 

Today  Littlejohn  will  visit  sev- 
eral of  the  old  Indians  of  the 
Oroville  dU^trict. 
Finds  Old  Timers  Friendly. 


Placer,      Nsvada.      ana      Plum..      tSI  "Z  VT"  ^'*>"'I'J.  • 

Ota  air%t^  T   lu.xi       •      «  . 


the  layman  this  tribe  was  '  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  Digger 
lindians.  .  ^ 

"Tlie^  name  Digger,"  .^aid  Little- 


ate.  said  Littlejohn.  They  are 
even  intensively  interesting.  Jack- 
ass   Brandy,    however,    is    ruining 


>.^."V«-J"i  S-i!-  ^TUr^^£pi 


)!'-i/-.<iK''.t!.i '  *vf^'. •'■'■'  y.  i.i.^'.'i  '■>. 


f^^-ji/^si'My.f 


SACHAMCNT*.  eALir— UNI^N 

SEPTEMBER  Q,  1928 


?fliie,  Indians  Face 

Theft  of  Cttpper  Plate, 

Herbert    and'  Pe^rv' »7,'""'**  ^n<Jl«na 

Ro»e.  all  Of  Enterprise    B,  ^J""    ^*'« 

««•«  in  the  county  ^ali.r"  ^""^J' 

months-    sewch    rhnV^,****'"  »  two 

t''*"  or  copper  piat^'J!!''     '^'th     the 

«n  Cross  mine  '"""  ^^'^  South- 

^'ans  made  oft  wifn' „,?.**    *^«    ^^• 
extracting   cold    r!i       P^"'*'   "«e<l    in 
from  the  mC      ™"'    *»"»«^    taken 
Sheriff  C    w    Tni 

^«>>ed  Vuba%';!:^r„-..1--'P"o" 


(■ 


-Mr- 


>,  it:''.>mvio?Siiin:>id^Jfc4 


Ph^Kiiggg  17,  1238     \r 

Indian  txammer    ^  ^, 

'lea  A.  Baker,  examiner  ot  tho 
State  Indian  Bureau  of  the  Deparf 
n^ont  Of  the  Interior,  is  In  Chico  in 
temewing  descendants  of  ind Ln 
^nbes.  many  of  whom  gave  up  tS 
possessory  land  rights  In  the  a7 
well  Rancho.  ®'^" 

Baker  will  gather  the  necessarv 
data  and  will  a^b-  fh»        "^.tessary 

- "..  in.  J,  s^:,";.:  ;r«s 

i'-iKer  will  open  up  offices  In  Sic. 

ramento  to  carrv  nnf  tu 

of  nn  o„f  ^    ^  *^®  provisions 

gross    IT""""  '^''  ^^^  "^y  ^on- 
gross,   which  permits  toe   attoin-v 

general  of  California  to    fUe' ,ui' 

agamst  the  government  for  the  ^n" 


f  Indian  Welfare 
I  AtArt  Club 


*«•'■•■■»■■♦■■»■■»■■»■■>■ 


■»>»..». 


^Ufi  iuiihin  ^-elfare  the  sub- 
aect^  of  dis<usslon  at  vesterday's 
aieeting  of  the  Chico   Art  club   in 

hS  H  •'"''^  ^  ^^^^^  audience 
Mrl  t;^  '^  mteresting  account  of 
^Ji   ^-   ^- '^^«^ield'«   visit    to    an 

Bora    Stuan^s    illustrated    lecture 
on   ih.e   collection   of  Indian    relics 
bpfonging   to   J.    McG.    Stiison. 
llie   program    was    arranged    by 
.fr"^'   R-    Waters,    who    said: 
"We  are  able  to   learn   so  much 
about    Indian    welfare    from    news- 
papers   and    magazines,    it    seems 
better    for    Chico    club    women    to  | 
devote   at    least    one   dav   to   study 


blanket  were  shown,  as  were 
beads  of  wampum  and  others 
made  from  bear  claws. 

Domestic  implement*  •  exWbited 
were  a  scraper  for  cleaning  the 
>?cales  from  fish  and  f^esh  from 
tHe  hides  in  tanning.  There  were 
awls'  shown,  and  iWrs.  Stuart  told 
of  ohe  (|  Stilsoii's  recenf  acquisi- 
tions—a  rare  Wade.  5o  inches 
l<ing.  found  near  Lotts  Lake 
above    De    Sabla. 

Implemeuti^  ShoMiu 

Implements  of  amusement  were 
shown,  including  running  bones 
and  bones  used  in  gambling  in  a 
sort  of  "who's  got  Ihe  buttoii" 
game.  . 

With  rare  old  books  of  the  col- 


or the  Indian  from  the  local  angle  ^V^^  ^are  old  books  of  the  col- 
inasmuch  as  Chico  and  the  count Hii^^^'^  ^^^'^  shown  a  copy  of  an 
is   sd   rith  in  history"  '      ^^"    Century    magazine    dated    No- 


Stating  that  she  anS  Mrs,  E.  E. 
Canfield  received  so  much  *  of 
value  from  a  visit  early  this  week 
lo  Airs.  Amanda  Wilson,  wife  of  I 
the  last  chief  of  the  local  In- 
dians.' Mrs.  'Waters  asked  Mrs. 
Catitield  to  pass  the  ^information 
on    to    the    club    members. 

Mrs,  Canfield  explained  Mrs. 
Wilson  was  the  fine  for  whom 
Mrs.  Bidwell  sent  to  be  with  her 
during  her  last  illness  and  who 
stayed  with  Mi^s.  Bidn^ell  to  the 
end. 

Not  Diggers  as  they  are  by 
some  called,  but  Machoopda  In- 
dians, they   located "WronfTfTIT   vM- 


vember,  1890,  which  contains  an 
article  by  General  Bidwell  on 
"The  Perils  of  Crossing  the 
Plains."  The  article  is  prfousely 
illustrated  .and  very  interesting. 
j/  Jn  closing  Mrs.  Stuart  r6ad  a 
'quotartion  from  Benjamin  Prank- 
lin  on  the  title  page  of  one  of  the 
Quaint  old  bopks: 

•*My  Countrymen:  These  things 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  For 
thp  benefit  of  6itr  children  aud 
those  ttat  fallow-  a€ter,  they 
should  be*»recorded  in  Irfstory.'* 
Mijis  Lafonso  InlTodtieed.  t 


Donna       May      Lafonso. 
granddaughter     of     Mfs;*  Amanda 


lage  on  the  Morehead  ranch.  From  1  y^^'^""^"'  who  would  be  the  chiefvl 
here  General  Bidwell  moved 'them  «a"S^»ter  if  the  old  tribal  lawsj 
to  the -place  where  the  Sacramen-  f^^'^  ^^  effect,  was  then  intro- 
duced by  Mrs.  Waters.  Miss  La- 
fonso attired  in  modern  dress,  ex^ 
plained  the  making  of  a<?orn 
bread.      Som^e    of    the   acorn    flour 


to   Xoithern    depot    now    stands   in  \ 
order     that     htey     might     develop 
his  ranch.     He  cared  for  them  as 
wards,    giving    them    the    neeesslr 
ties   of  life.      They    worked   in    hi.^ 


which  r  she     had  *  with,    her     wds 
later  tasted  by  tlie  members.     She 


brick  yard  building  the  l^llpatric/V^^  tasted  by  tlie  members.  She 
«tore  which  was  his  office,  m  ^^^^  .  ^'^P^^yed  the  basket  used 
addition  to  working  in  other  capa-  ^gj^^^y^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


cities    on    his    ranch 
-Meved   Across   Creek* 

*''As  Chico  grew  he  moved  them 
acf^a^s  the  creek  to  the  land  on 
whidi  the  Moulton  and  Chiapella 
hbmes  now  stand  and  it  was  on 
the  Chiapella  lot  Mrs.  Wilson^  was 
born,"   Mrs.   Canfield  explained. 

*'Each    village    had    its    commun- 
ity   house,    called    by    us    a    sweat 
house  and   was  used  for  religious 
and    festive    occasions/*    she    con- 
tiliued    and    said    that    when    she 
came  to  Chico  the  sweat  house  be- 
ing   used    was    just    back    of    the 
Indian     chapel,     was     high     as     a 
tower    and    could   house   about   15i) 
people.       On     entering     one     went 
down    five    steps,    it    being    deeply 
excavated. 

On  biinging  his  bride  here  he 
moved  Iho  Indians  from  his  back 
door    to    their    present    location. 

Their  bilief  included  a  great 
good  spirit  and  an  evil  spirit 
which    they    called    the    devil. 

Most  of  their  dances  were  re- 
ligious including  supplication 
dances  for  rain  and  a  good  fuel 
supply.  The  women  were  not 
admitted  to  all  of  them.  The 
men  had  a  secret  order,  said  to 
lesenible  •  the  Masonic  order  in 
some  respects. 
Jlold  Sen  Ices* 

Annually  when  the  first  acorns 
fell  the  Indians  held  their  Thanks- 
giving service.  The  acorns  were  | 
gathered  and  made  into  mush,  j 
This  was  taken  into  the  church 
as  an  offering  to  the  Great 
Spirit.  •  -         i"'-' 

•'The  chief  tasted  it,  and  then 
the  mush  was  divided  into  two 
baskets,  one  for  the  women  and 
the  other  for  the  men.  All  took  a 
little;  thanking  the  Great  Father 
for  the  harvest  of  acorns  that  was 
to  come,"  Mrs,  Canfield  said  in 
closing. 
Mrs.    Stuart    Si>eaks, 

Mrs.  Stuart,  an  old  friend  of 
Stiison  and  his  late  wife,  was  then 
introduced  by  Mrs.  Waters.  As 
she  talked  she  emphasized  her 
remarks  by  displaying  various 
articles  of  clothing.  Of  warfare, 
and  articles  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion  of   food. 

Opening     her     talk     by    reading 
letters    showing    the    position    Stii- 
son   holds    an\png    anthropologists 
and       curators       in       the       United 
States      she      remarked      that     re- 
^^.ently   he   had   been   invited   to  be- 
come   a    member    of    the    Quivirn 
society,    organized    in    1929    by    a 
group  of  investigators   engaged  in 
research    pertaining    to   the    early* 
Ihistory    of    the    southeastern    part 
'Of   the  United   States.  ; 

In    sending    home    to    her    andi- 
lence   how  closely   Indian    life   was 
Jielated  to  the  display  Mrs.   Stuart 
(.told   of   a    friend,   who   as   a    globe 
trotter    and    collector    became    ex- 
asperated  when   being  told  a   long 
kale     of    cathedrals,     s^cenery    aud 
Ijailroad    projects    and    t^ixul:        *'I 
lean   get    all    that    from   Baedecker. 
Tell    me    what   did    the   people   do? 
What     did     they     eat?       What    did 
[4 hey  wear  and  what    did   they  talk 
about?" 

"These."  Mrs.  Stuart  said,  "are 
just  what  we  want  to  know  about 
the  Indian^.  In  what  way  did 
their  lives  differ  from  our  own? 
And  is  theirs  or  ours  the  civilizeci 
racii?" 

I  Slio  then  took  np  their  first 
concern  in  life-  pro<  uring  food. 
They  lived  on  herlis,  fiuits,  ber- 
ries, nuts.  fish,  game,  the  flesh 
^^t  deer,  buffalo,  bear,  elk  and 
leaver.  1 

Bolo    HiilN    r^^ed. 

The  (dd  bolo  lialls  attached  to 
long  rawhide  ropes   in   the   display 


^ix  liy  (l^Y  TncTTati  Svbsra^  ani.i   .»*«  ^■ 
Dora    Stuart's    illustrated     lecture 
"oil    the    collection    of  Indian    relics 
belonging    to    J.    McC.    Stilson. 

The    program    was    a rr angled    by 
Mrs.   A.    R.    Waters,    who    said: 

•We  are  able  to  learn  so  much 
about  Indian  welfare  from  news- 
papers and  magazines,  it  seems 
better  for  Chico  club  women  to 
devote   at   least   one   day   to   study 


or  one  (|    stils6ii  s  re 

tions— a     rare     blade.     30     inches 

long,      found      near      Lotts      Lake, 

above    De    Sabla. 

luiplemeuts   Skoiin. 

Implements  of  amusement  were 
shown,  including  running  bones 
and  bones  used  in  gambling  in  a 
sort    of    "who's    got    ihe    button" 

game. 
With  rare  old  books  of  the  col- 


devote  at  least  one  day  to  study  j  ^yith  rare  old  books  of  the  col- 
of  the  Indian  from  the  local  angle,  j  ^^^^^lon  were  shown  a  ^^Py  5^^  ?^ 
inasmuch  as  Chico  and  the  county  ^iq  century  magazine  dated  ^o- 
is   sd   rith   in   history."  vember,    1890,    which    contains    an 

o..,^.«,,  ti,..f  «>iP  an'd   Mrs.  E.  E.    nvtiViP     hv     General     Bidwell     on 


article  '  by  General  Bidwell  on 
•The  Perils  of  Crossing  the 
Plains"  The  aitirle  is  prfousely 
illustrated  and   very   interesting. 

the     h..t    <hiei-    of    the    local     in^  ^    ^U^^'^'IKo^ '^eSl  Fraiik' 

dians       Mrs.    Waters    asfeed    Mrs-  quotartion    *^oaa    BeHjamm    J*rau 

Cantield    to    pass    the -information  ^^  ^^  the  title  page  of  one  of  the 

,       .1..U   ..,.»niv.prs  quaint  old  bopbs: 


Stating  tliat  she  and  Mrs.  t..  E 

Caiifield      received     so     mucli      oi 

value  from  a  visit  early  this. week 

„    Airs     Amanda    Wilson,    wite    ot 

tue'  U.bi    .Uief    "t    the    local    In- 


on  to   the  club  members. 

Mrs  CanfieVa  explained  Mrs. 
Wilson  was  the  #ne  tor  Whom 
Mrs.  Bidwell  sent  to  be  with  Iwr 
during  her  last  illness  and  who 
^rayel    with    Mrs.    BidMiell    to    the 

«hd.  ^,  „,.„ 

Not     Diggers     as     they     aie 

some    called,    hut    Machoopda 

dians.  they  located  imV  HI'^l 


by 
In- 
vil-  1 


".Mv  Countrvmen:  These  things 
ouKht  not  to  be  'orgotten.  For 
the    benefit    of    di»r    children    and 

ISose     tbat     ionay, :    ^''}}'''' 
should  bcrecorded  m  Wsioi>. 
MIs«  Lal«Bso  ln<rodtice^. 

Miss       Donna       May      Lafonso, 
______  gfanddattgbter    of    Mfs: ,  Amanda . 

dian-'    thev   located  THfll'   Hi  ki   v,.- ,   ^5,^^,,,    who   would   be   the   cluets 
?a^e  on    he  Morehead  ranch    From    ^,3„p,^ter    if    the    old    t"b«l      aW8| 
here  General   Bidwell  moved 'them '  ^.^^.^    i,    effect,    was    then    mtro- 
fo  the -place  where  the  Sacrameu-j 
to   Northern    depot   now    stands   in 
ordei       hat     htey     might     develop 
his  ranch.     He  cared  for  them  as 
iards     giving    them    the    necessi- 
Ues'^f   me.     They   worUed  ^jn   hi. 


duccd  by  Mrs.  Waters.  Miss  La- 
fonso attired  in  modern  "Iress.  ex. 
plained  the  mak  ng  of  aco.n 
bread.  Some  ot  the  accirn  tloui 
which- she     had -with,    her     wAs 


^ards     g;.v>°g^, -";.;;^ed   in   hi.  .^^^er  tasted  bvtiie  members.     She 
IVTck   vird   biSd'U   the   Kllpatric,'^^^^*;^^^^^^^^^^  the    basket    used 

«tore    which-  was    his     office,    m  j ,„,  ,.,..        .     ^^^^^^^ 


cities    OH    his    ranch. 
MatmI    \cr«'»>»  Crwk* 

•4^  ('hUo  grew  he  moved  them 
acYtiss  the  creek  to  th«  land  on 
which  the  Moulton  «"<!  Cbapella 
homes  now  stand  and  it  was  on 
Vhe  aiiapella  lot  Mrs.  W  Ison^was 
born"   Mrs.   Canlield  explained. 

'Each  village  had  its  commun^ 
ity    house,    called    by    us    a    sweat 

Lie  anci  was  used  for  religious 
and  festive  occasions,  she  con 
finued  and  said  that  when  she 
o?me  to  Chico  the  -eat  ho,^.e  e- 
ing  used  was  ]ust  hack  or  vue 
Indian  chapel,  was  high  as  a 
tower  nnd  could  house  about  laO 
neoo  e  On  entering  one  went 
c^o^'ll    five    steps,    it    being    deeply 

*^X'bHn.ln.  bis  bride  here  ho 
moved  the  Indians  from  his  back 
Zr   to   their    Present   location^  ^ 

Their  .!>-/-;  '"^^'If^tvit  s^rit 
fuL  Xv  c^n'ed  Oie  'devil. 
^  Most  of"  their  dances  were  ^re- 
ligious including  supplicaticJn 
dances  for  rain  and  a  good  fue 
supply.  The  women  weie  not 
admitted  to  all  of  them  The 
men  had  a  secret  order,  said  to 
resemble     the     Masonic     order     m 

some  respects. 

Hold  Serikes*  . 

Annually  when  the  first  acorns 
fell  the  Indians  held  their  Thanks- 
giving service.  The  aCorns  were 
lathered  and  made  into  mush^ 
This  was  taken  into  the  church 
as     an     offering     to     the      Great 

Spirit.  J    ^r. 

••The  chief  tasted  it,  and  then 
the  mush  was  dlTided  into  two 
baskets,  one  for  the  women  and 
the  other  tor  the  men.  All  took  a 
little;  thanking  the  Great  Fathei- 
for  the  harvest  of  acorns  that  was 
to    come/'    Mrs.    Canfield    said    in 

closing. 

3tfrs.    Stuart    Si>eaks.         ,  .     ^      . 

Mrs  Stuart,  an  old  friend  o. 
Stilson  and  his  late  wife,  was  then 
introduced  by  Mrs.  Waters  As 
she  talked  she  emphasized  her 
remarks  by  displaying  various 
articles  of  clothing,  bf  warfare, 
and  articles  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion  of  food. 

Opening  her  talk  by  Teading 
letters  showing  the  position  StU- 
&on  holds  an\png  anthropologists 
and  curators  in  the  United 
I  States  she  remarked  that  re- 
cently he  had  been  invited  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Qinvirn 
society,  organized  in  1929  by  a 
group  of  investigators  engaged  ib 
[research  pertaining  to  the  early 
history  of  the  southeastern  pait 
of   the  United   States.  v 

In  sending  home  to  her  andi- 
ence  how  closely  Indian  Hfe  was 
related  to  the  display  Mrs.  Stuart 
.told  of  a  friend,  who  as  a  globe 
[trotter  and  collector  became  ex- 
asperated when  being  toltT  a  long 
tale  of  cathedrals,  scenery  and 
railroad  projects  and  ^^^,J 
can  get  all  that  from  Baedeckei 
Tell  me  what  did  the  people  do. 
mat  did  they  eat?  ^V^iat  did 
[they  wear  and  what  did  they  talk 

""^^Tliese  -  Mrs.  Stuart  said,  ;'are 
just  what  we  want  to  know  about 
he  Indians.  In  what  way  d.d 
their  lives  differ  from  our  oxvn. 
And  is  theirs  or  ours  the  civilizea 

took    up    their     first 

life— procuring     food. 

on    herbs,    fruits,    bei- 

fish.    game,    the    flesh 


v 


race 

She     then 
concern     in 
They    lived 
ries.    nuts. 


and 


of    deer,    buffalo,     bear,    elk 
1  leaver.  ' 

The    cdd    bolo    balls    attached    to 
llong  rawhide  ropes  in  the  display 
'were     used     for     capturing     deer. 
Smaller   ones   were   used   for   cap- 
m-fng    rabbits    and    fowl,    a    rope  I 
noosexl    to    catch    the    deer    as    he 
went  through  the  bushes,  and  old 
gorge     hooks     used     for     catching 
Ihoth   large   and   small  tish. 
'In   preparing  the   fish  and   deer 
neat    for    winter    storage    m    bas- 
Ikets    it    was    cut    into    long,    thin 
.strips   and   hung   on   the   limbs   of 
'"^e^s    to    dry.      This  ^'Uted    meat 
ould  then  be  ground  to  a  poyUr 
lior    soup   with    a    rough    stone    m 
he  display.     A  large  soup  basket 
and  a   smaller  one   both   made   of 
the     strongest     roots     obtainable,' 
were  also   shown. 

The  speaker  mentioned  the  In- 
dians' manner  of  clothing.  Mocca- 
Bins  and  a  poTtionofanoldfui 


B'vivv.^>\  Tv't\>e(cii^tco")     ^h''^4riKQb<llo 


San  Francisco  Qhfonicle. 
July  11 ,  1929 


Indian  Medicine  Man 
Jailed  for  Herb  Sale 

Special  Dispatch  to  The  Chronicle 

CHICO,  July  10. — Indian  medicine 
men  no  doubt  served  their  purpose 
in  bygone  days,  but  they  are  out  of 
date  now  and  musl  give  way  to 
white  man's  medicine,  the  State 
ruled  here  yesterday  in  placing  J.  P. 
Conway,  local  medicine  man  of  the 
Bidwell  tribe,  under  arrest  on  a 
charge^of  violating  the  State  medi- 
cal act.  The  medicine  man  is  said 
to  have  been  selling  "magic  herbs" 
to  fellow  tribesmen.  The  "herbs," 
officers  say,  came  from  patent 
medicine  supplies. 


\ 
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Chico  Art  Club  Takes  Action  To 

J.  Mac  Stilson 
Indrap  Repc  Collection  In  Chico 

A    moti()n    thi/  the    Chico    Art ;  anthi'opologists  and  curators  in  the 
Club  afak^  an  effort  to  keep   the  i  United  States. 

J.  "ijfcC.  Stilson  Indian  relics  in  j  .  She  stated  that  only  recently  Mr. 
Chico,  in  connection  \vith  the  pro-  i  Stilson  had  been  invited  to  become 
posed  clubbhouse,  if  possible,  was  i  a  member  of  the  Quivira  Society, 
the  final  action  6f  an  enthusiastic  !  organized    in    1929    by    a    group   of 

;  Indian  welfare  meeting  of  the  club    investigators    engaged    in    research 

in  the  Uttle  Theater  of  the  Chico  ■  pertaining   to   the   early   history   of 

High  School  yesterday  afternoon.      !  the  southeastern  part  of  the  United 

However,   as   Mrs.   A.  R.   Waters,  ,  States.  1 

program    chairman,   explained,   *'we  !      Prefacing  her  remarks  on  Indian 

I  are   able  to   learn  so   much   about    life  as  related  to  the  display,  Mrs.  ; 

'  Indian    welfare     from    newspapers  ;  Stuart  told  of  a  friend  who   as  a  j 

•  and  magazines,  it  seems  better  for  ;  globe  trotter  and  collector   became  . 
Chico    club    women    to    devote    at    exasperated  when  being  told  a  long  ] 

'  least  one  day  to  study  of  the  In-  i  tale  of  cathedrals,  scenery  and  rail- 
dian    from    the    local    angle,    inas-    road  projects  and  said:   '*I  can  get  ; 
much  as  Chico  and  the  county  is  i  all  tha  t  from  Baedecker.    Tell  me.  j 
so  rich  in  history."  j'what    did    the    people    do?      What 

Mrs.  Waters  told  of  a  visit  she  \  ^^  ^^^y  ^^t?  What  did  they  wear  | 
and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Canfleld  made  \  and  what  did  they  talk  about?"  i 
early  this  week  to  Mrs.  Amanda  -These/'  Mrs.  Stuart  said,  "are  } 
Wilson,  wife  of  the  last  chief  of  ,  just  what  we  want  to  know  about  ; 
the  local  Indians.  She  stated  she  !  the  Indians.  In  what  way  did  j 
had  received  so  much  of /value  from  ;  their  lives  differ  from  our  ov.n?  j 
the  visit  that  she  had  asked  Mrs.  j  And  is  theirs  or  ours  the  civilized  j, 

I,  Canfield  to  give  a  resume  of  the  |  race?'*  .  '' 

visit.  1     She  then  took  up  their  first  con-  ] 

Mrs.  Canfield  was  introduced  and  i  cern  in  lif e— procming  food.    They  I 

identified   Mrs.   Wils<Mi  as  the  one;  lived  on  herbs,  fruits,  berries,  nuts,  ' 

for  whom  Mrs.  Bidwell  sent  when  i  fish,  game,  the  flesh  of  deer,  buf-  }! 


stricken    with    her    last    illness.    It  '  falo,  bear,  elk  and  beaver, 
was  Amanda  Wilson  who  remain-  |  BOLO  BALLS  SHOWN— 
ed  with  Mrs.   Bidwell   to  the   end.!      In    the    display    were    very    old. 
Mrs.  Canfield  stated  that  the  lo-  ;  bolo  balls  attached  to  long  rawhidef^ 
cal  Indians  are  not  Diggers,  as  they  ',  ropes    for    capturing    deer.     There^^ 
are    sometimes    erroneously    called  |  were  small  bolo  balls  for  capturing 
but    of   a    higher    type— the    Mac-  i  rabbits  and  fowl,  a  rope  noosed  to! 
hoopda  Indians.  --""  j  catch  the  deer  as  he  went  through 

"?^  first    village    was    on    the  1  ^^^    ^^^^^   ^"^   ^^^    ^^^^^    ^^^* 
Morehead   ranch    and   when   oen.  !  ^^,/^f  ^^^^^^^   ^^^  ^^^^e  and 
eral  Bidwell  wanted  to  develop  his  \  *"J^^  "^^-  ,  ,  .     ^     ^  . 

ranch  he  moved  them  to  the  place       The  speaker   explained  that  the  [ 

where  the  Sacramento  Northern 
terminal  now  stands.  He  took  them 
as  wards  giving  each  a  dally  ra- 
tion of  food,  clothing  and  other 
supplies. 
QUARTERS  MOVED— 


Mahalas   did   most   of    the    burden  i 
bearing.     The   fish   were   cut    into 
long,  thin  strips  and  hung  on  the 
limbs  of  trees  to  dry.     Deer  meat  .  ^ 

was  treated  in   like  manner,   then  i  recorded  in  hi«ory." 
packed  in  storage  baskets  for  win- )     Following  MiV  Stuart' 
\  ter  use. 


s  talk,  Mrs. 


/|  Waters  introduclpd  Miss  Donna' May 
Lafonso,  the  gralpddaughter  of  Mrs. 
Amanda  Wilson, Vwho  would  be  the 


When   Chico   began    to   grow   he  .     ,,„^^  ^     ^  ,  .  , 

moved    them    across   the    creek    to  !  ^  With  a    rough   stone   which   was  ,__.  ,„..^  ^^^^  „,  ,_ 

Chiapella   homes   now  stand.   Mrs.  1^^.     *„„^„  .w^™  u„  ^u^  ! i       i  laws  were  in  effe 


xuwar.^  «roe  \^r^  r.^  fKo  r»Ki«or^«iio    basfcet  iwas  showtt  by  the  speaker, 

Wilson  was  bom  on  the  Chiapella  ,  ^^  ^^^^   ^^   ^^^^^^^  ^^^^   ^^^^  ^^^^       ^^^  La  Fonso,  in  >n  attractive 


lot. 

''In  connection  with  each  village 
was  a  community  house,  called 
I  by  us  a  sweat  house,*'  Mrs.  Can- 
fleld said.  "This  was  used  for  re- 
lligious  and  festive  occasions. 

"The  sweat  house  that  was  still 
I  used  when  we  came  here  was  just 
back  of  the  Indian  chapel.  It 
was  high  as  a  vower  and  large 
[enough  to  hold  about  150  people. 
Lere  was  a  deep  excavation  and 
ipon  entering  we  went  down  about 
llive  steps.'* 

General  Bidwell  used  the  Indians  qulsltlons— a  rare   blade,   30   Inches  '  and  combilttee  chailrmen  v^eci 
lin  all  capacities  :n  his  brick  yard—    long.     This  was  found  near  Lotts  t  en,  and  the  following  new 


i  from    the    strongest    roots    obtain-  I  n^odern  dress  and  witlV  a  bob,  ex 
able.  plained  lii  a  low  ajjd  rifuslcal  voice 

The  Indians'  manner  of  clothing  i  ^^^^  the  making  of  ^corn  bread, 
themselves  was  touched  upon.  Moc-  |  She  had  with  her  some  of  the 
caslns  and  a  portion  of  an  old  fur  I  ^corn  flour,  which  .  the  members 
blanket  were  shown,  as  were  beads  !  ^^ter  tasted,  and  the  basket  used 
of  wampum  and  others  .made  f rom  ;^^^  sifting.  She  told  of  the  pro- 
bear  claws.  !  cesses  in  detail — a  very  interesting 

Domestic     implements     exhibited  i  talk^ 
were    a    scraper    for    cleaning    the 

scales    from    fteh    and    flesh    from  i     Mrs.V  Lome  C.  Mtel 
the  hides  in  tanning.    There  were  j  of    tha  Art    Club, 
awls  shown,   and  Mrs.   Stuart  told  I  businesA    meeting 
of  one  of  Mr.  Stilson's  recent  ac-  I  the   program.     Ren^rts  of  pfl 


presidi^i 
inducted  t| 
Ich    prec< 


[they  built  the  Kilpatrlc  store,  which 
was    the    General's    office — and    In 

*-    '    ■  -  • 

many    capacities   about   his   ranch. 

When  he  brought  his  bnde  here 
he  did  not  want  tMe  Indians  at 
his  back  door  so  they  were  moved 
to  the  present  location. 


Lake,  above  De  Sabla. 
AMUSEMENTS   RELATED— 


welcomed  ^nto  ttibclub: 
Clark    Not\ey»    ln*ed    Ptel 


The   speaker    touched    upon    the  j  more  Tilsoa, 


amusenjents  of  the  Indians,  show- 
ing examples  of  their  running  bones 
and  the  bones  they  used  in  gam- 
gllng  In  a  sort  of  ''who's  got  the 

^^        .    ,,       ,    .  .  ,    button"  game. 

They    believed   m    a  great    good  i     r>^^      ?^  .^.     ^^  ,,      ^..,  , 

.  .^        ,  i.  J  u  J  -i.      v.-  u        Rdre  old  books  of  the  Stilson  col- 

spuit  and  created  bad  spirit  which  I  j^^. 

they   called   the   devil. 

Most  of  their  dances  were  rell- 


C. 

ert    an< 


Acker,    H. 
Alien. 

Mrs.   Hajfr^  Clark, 
Halleck  RfflleflO 
ed   enthyplastlcally 
nouncedT  that  the 


were   shown,  as   well   as   a  j  be   presented  wit 

copy  of  an  old  Century  magazine  j  the  corps. 

„^  ,  r       XI.    !  dated   November,    1890.   which  con-        Mrs.  Clark  \^ 

gious.     They   were  dances  for   the  !  ^^.^  , .  ,    !      ^  ,  «.3     n 

eiuu  .     4     J  tsLins  an  article  by  General  Bidwell 


purpose  of  praying  for  rain  and 
for  a  good  fuel  supply.  The  wo- 
men were  not  admitted  to  all  of 
them.  The  men  had  a  secret  or- 
der, said  to  resemble  the  Masonic 
order  In  some  respects. 


on  "The  Perils  of  Crossing  the 
Plains.V  The  article  Is  profusely 
lUustriited  and  very  interesting. 

In  closing  her  splendid  talk  Mrs. 
Stuart  read  a  quotation  from  Ben- 
jamin  Franklin  on   the   title   page 


The  tnmans  had  a  f  ^n^J  ng    ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

service.    Wheji  the  first  acorns  fell        ..^^   countivmen:    These    thin 
they  were  gathered  and  made j^to  ^^^  ^^  ^^  forgotten.    For  the  !  incl 

a  sort   of  mush.     This  was  tafen    ^^^^^.^  ^,  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  i  ^ 
Into  the  church  as  an  offering  o^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^   ^, 

the  Great  SpintijK  OT  J  v%,%«^/%AA;^^.aA.^^^^^-.-.^^^^.^*^^^^^^i 

The  chief  tasted  it,  and  then  the 


esse$  yesterdj 
Mrs.\  J.  S. 
MacComsey^ 

The    pr< 
singing  o( 
ner,"    le( 
chalrm^ 

A  c< 
oratlc 


mush  was  divided  Into  two  baskets* 
one  for  the  women  and  the  other 
for  the  men.  All  took  a  little, 
thanking  the  Great  Father  for  the 
harvest  of  acorns  that  was  to  come,  j 
MRS.  STUART  SPEAKS— 

Following  Mrs.  Canfleld's  talk. 
Mi's.  Waters  Introduced  Mrs.  Dora 
Stuart,  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Stil- 
son and  his  late  wife.  Mrs.  Stu- 
art had  brought  with  her  a  most 

'  Interesting  display  from  the  Stilson 
collection  of  Indian  relics. 

\      AS  sHe  taiKca  skxe  illustrated  her 

j  words  by  showing  various  articles 
of  clothing,  of  warfare,  and  articles 
used  in  the  preparation  of  food. 
She  began  her  talk  by  emphasiz* 
:  ing  the  value  of  Mr.  Stilson's  col- 
'  lection — reading  letters  to  show  the 
>  position  the  local  man  holds  among 
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Concow  Inians 
Enroll  Here  For 
Federal  Money 

-'     ^      I  ;    ,.  -I 

More  than   100  Indians  of  the 
Concow  tribe  were  yesterday  en- 
rolled here  bi  connection  with  the 
cult  now  pending  In  the  Federal 
^ourt   of    claims.   Washington   on 
behalf  of  the  Indians  of  Califor- 
nia.   The  suit  involves  some  $12. 
800.000  based  on    failure     of  the 
government  to  observe  treaties  of 
1851-52  affecting  lands.     Fred  A. 
Baker,  department  of  ^^^J^^' 
examiner.  Is  conducting  the  hear- 

'"Long-those  enrolled  yesterday 
^as  ^ixs.  Emma^ParUe-:.  92.  g.^  oj 
the  ISSSn^Wely  kiwmn  Indian 
..men  of  the  dlstnct.  Injhe 
court  house  yesterday  she  pas«d 
greetings  with  daughters,  grand 
Lughters  and  great  grand  child 

^B^Uer  win  hold  further  hjjHngs 
at  Berry  Creek  Dec.   19   and  ZO, 
a^  at  PulgaonDec^ 


sjr 


MORE  INDIANS 
REGISTERED  BY 
U,  S.  EXAMINER 

Fifteen  scattered  members  of  the 
Concoy  Iribc  Of  Indians  were  regis- 
tered here  this  morning  by  Fred  A. 
Baker,  examiner  for  the  United 
States  interior  department.  It  was 
anticipated  that  additional  Indians 
would  register  this  afternoon. 

The  Indians  are  being  enrolled  by 
the  government  in  connection  with 
suit  for  $12,800,000  filed  in  the  court 
of  claims  in  Washington  D.  C.  in 
behalf  of  California  Indians.  U.  S. 
Webb,  state  attorney  general,  who 
filed  the  suit,  contends  that  the  In- 
dians were  not  recompensed  by  the 
government  in  accordance  with  un- 
ratified treaties  in  which  they  ced- 
ed land  in  California  to  the  govern- 
ment. To  date  mj(jre  than  200  Butte 
county  Indians  and  a  total  of  12,- 
000  in  California  have  registered. 
One.  of  the  documents  cited  in  the 
suit  is  the  treaty  of  Chico  Creek, 
made  in  1851,  on  the  Bid  well  ranch 
ill  Chico.  The  Indians  agreed  to  give 
the  government  various  lands  in  this 
section 'of  California,  and  in  return 
were  to  receive  a  large  reservation 
in  the  heart  of  Butte  county,  ac- 
cording to  Baker.  The  reservation 
was  never  created. 

Although  Baker  said  he  thought 
that  his  work  was  finished  here  the 
large  number  of  scattered  cases  made 
his  return  imperative.  He  will  be  in 
the  supervisors  room  at  the  court- 
house from  8  a,  m.  to  5  p.  m.  to- 
morrow. He  will  leave  tomorrow  ev- 
ening for  San  Francisco.  Baker  said 
that  C.  F.  Belding,  county  clerk, 
has  agreed  to  register  remaining 
Indians  who  appear,  and  to  forward 
papers  to  the  Sacramento  Indian 
agency. 
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The  Ameri( 


Indian  was  th« 

topic  discussed'^at  (the  Presbyter- 
ian Missionai^  society  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  W.  H.  Fisher  yes- 
terday. "  The  society  covers  the 
home  field  and  the  foreign  field 
in  its  work,  Chosen,  which  wa« 
once  Korea,  being  the  foreign 
topic. 

Mrs.  Charles  Stover  has  made  a 

study    of    the    American     Indian 

and   in  her  talk  yesterday  called 

lemiphatic    attention    to    them    by 

IcominiT      dressed    as    an      Indian 

sqwaw    and      giving    the      Indian 

•bread  dance.     Mrs.   Stover's  talk 

was  on  the  8t§tM,,Qi,  Jthe  Indian 

in    California.   ^Ee    has    studied 

t!he   language    of  (the   Midii    tribe 

in  Bifc  Meadows  and  haTStequired 

ia  vocaibuilary  of  some  500  words. 
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DlCiNE  MAN 
UNDER  ARREST 

TehsS&i  cwinty^olks  with  incurable 
diseases  who  hav^*  toe«i  <m  the  way  to 
"recovery"  under  the  care  of  W.  J.  Con- 
way, ChicoLXofllftn  mpc11fii0i>  man,  will 
have  to  wait  for  a  time  for  further 
treatments  for  Conway  was  arrested 
last  Friday  by  J.  W.  Davidson,  special 
agent  for  the  state  board  of  medical 
examiners,  on  a  charge  of  practicing 
medicine  without  a  license. 

Conway,  whom  Davidson  claims  has 
no  medical  education  whatsoever,  nor 
any  other  kind  of  an  education,  has 
been  the  mecca  of  the  sick  of  the  valley 
for  a  number  of  months,  his  head- 
quarters in  the  Indian  village,  north 
of  Chlco  being  crowded  daily  with  the 
lame,  the  halt  and  the  blind. 

Davidson  procured  a  search  warrant 
after  watching  him  "treat"  a  young 
lady,  who  Is  also  In  the  emi^oy  of  the 
state  board,  and  seized  a  great  mass  of 
evidence  including  the  books  and  ac- 
counts of  the  medicine  man.  Davidson, 
who  has  worked  in  all  parts  of  the 
state,  declared  Friday  that  the  Indian 
medicine  man  was  the  biggest  fraud 
he  has  ever  found  in  the  state. 

Instead '^f   harmless  herbs   which! 
Conway  claimed  he  used  in  his  cures, 
Davidson  found,  he  claims,  all  sorts 
of  powerful  drugs  and  patent  meffl- 
cines,  which  the  Indian  used  in  his 
prescriptions,  and  which  were  extreme- 
ly dangerous  in  the  hands  of  a  msm 
who  knew  nothing  of  their  proper  use. 
Included  in  the  list  of  patent  medicines 
weire   Adierika,    Dr.    Pinkham's   PUls, 
Lydia  Pinkham's  Prescription,  Nature 
Remedy,   and   all   sorts   of   medicines 
which  should  be  prescribed  by  only  a 
skilled  pliysician.    The  prescription  de- 
partment was  presided  over  by  a  niun- 
ber    of    squaws   in    the   rear    of    the 
"office"    according    to   Davidson,    who 
used  these   deadly  medicines  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  medicine  man. 

Conway  was  arraigned  before  Justice 
of  the  Peace  L.  E.  Newton  and  a  Jury 
trial  set  for  October  30th.  Until  that 
time  Conway  is  at  liberty  on  $250  cash 

bail. 

The  Indian  has  been  practicing  for 
some  time  and  included  among  his 
patients  members  of  some  of  the  best 
families  on  both  sides  of  the  valley, 
and  claims  many  cures. 
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Old  Indian  Pit  at  Yankee  Jfill  Recalls  D^s 
When  Indians  Inhabited  Place;  History  Given 


/      By ''EVELYN  HENDRICKS 

YANKEE  HILl/  Dec.  3.— (Spe- 
cial)—The  Indiah  Pit  located  on 
the  top  of  a  pine  clad  hill  near  Hen- 
d^ick's  Corners  gets  it  na^ne  from 
the  large  round  pit  that  was  once 
the  council  chamber  of  a  large  In- 

* 

dian  village. 

'fhis  pit  or  council  chamber  is 
surrounded  by  numerous  smaller 
and  more  shallow  pits.  These  were 
the  tepees  of  the  Indians  who  in- 
habited the  village.  It  was  a  look- 
out village  or  outpost,  for  the  tribe 
oi  Concows  and  wa.s  located  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  con^mandmg  an  un- 
obstructed view  of  the  surrounding 
country.  It  protected  the  inhabi- 
tants from  surprise  attacks  by  ether 
warring  tribes.  It  is  evident  that 
the  hill  was  bare  at  that  time,  as 
it  is  covered  with  a  forest  of  second 
growth  pine  and  oak  at  the  present 

time. 

Not  Warlike  People 

The  Concows  were  not  as  a  rule 
a  warlike  people,  though  they  occa- 
sionally fought  with  their  neigh- 
bors, the  Kinis^ws. 

This  particular  village  was  in- 
habited by  the  chief  and  his  follow- 
ing of  councilmen  and  waniors  and 
their  families. 

The  door  of  the  council  house  as 
well  as  the  tepees  faced  the  north, 
to  protect  the  inmates  from  the  sun 
during  the  summer  and  in  winter  a 
Ij  fire  was  kept  burnipg  near  the  doors 
that  the  heat  might  be  drawn  into 
the  huts. 

During  the  day  the  village  was 
very  quiet,  and  save  for  the  occa- 
sional thud,  thud,  of  some  squaw 
pounding  acorns  to  make  the  pone 
t^  feed  her  lord  and  master,  it  had 
the  appearance  of  being  deserted. 
Braves  Took  Life  Easy 
When  the  warriors  were  not  at 
war  or  hunting,  they  would  lie  in 
the  council  chamber  with  their 
heads  pillowed  on  the  low  bank  sur- 
rounding the  pit  and  sleep  or 
drowse. 


The  women  and  children  were 
not  permitted  to  enter  this  cham- 
ber except  during'  war  or  on  fes- 
tive occasions  when  the  Acorn  or 
Clover  dances  were  held. 
The  Concows  were  a  high  typ?.  of 
Indian  and  their  headquarters  were 
in  the  Ccncow  valley    or    K(pnk^w 
meaning  plain  or     place     of     level 

earth. 

Used  Poison  Arrows 

They  fought,  as  well  as  hunted 
with  bows  and  arrows.  In  war  time 
they  some  times  used  poisoned  ar- 
rows to  destroy  the  enemy.  To 
make  tliis  poison  a  piece  of  venison 
or  liver  was  placed  where  a  rattle- 
snake would  bite  it  then  dried;  the 
arrows  were  dampened  and  stuck 
into  the  m-eat.  Anything  shot  with 
these  aiTows  died  with  blood  poi- 
soning. 

These  Indians  did  not  work.  They 
had  no  need  to.  Nature  provided 
generously  for  their  needs  which 
were  comparatively  few.  They  lived 
on  fish  and  wild  game,  pine  nuts. 
Manzanita  berries,  ants  and  grass- 
hoppers were  considered  a  great 
delicacy.  The  squaws  gathered  the 
acorns  and  manzanita  berries,  and 
wove  baskets  from  willows  that 
were  used  for  dishes  and  also  for 
carrying  the  acorns  and  manzanita 
berries. 

Angleworms  Used 
In  the   early     spring     when  the 
ground  was  soft  the  Indians  would 
take  a  long  pole  sharp  at  one  end 
and  drive  the  sharpened  end  into 
the  ground  several  feet.    Then  they 
would  work  the  stick  up  and  down 
until  the  ground    cl'aji^^d     around 
the   edges.     When   the   angleworms 
came  to  the  surface  in  these  cracks 
they  were  caught  and  used  for  food. 
They  caught  salmon  in  the  larger 
stjceams  with  spears  made  of  deer's 
hQrns.     These   spears    had   detach- 
able points  fastened  to  a  long  pole 
with  a  cord  or  thong  of  buckskin 
so  when  a  fish    was    speared    the 
point   came   loose    from    the    spear 


and  remained  in  the  flesh  of  the 
fish  holding  it  securely. 

Painted  Their  Faces 
In  time  of  war  and  on  festive  oc- 
casions the  warriors  painted  their 
faces  with  black  pitch,  and  wore  a 
head  dress  of  brilliantly  colored 
feathers. 

In  the  early  days  the  Indians 
were  unclothed  save  for  a  sort  of 
two  piece  skirt  made  of  dry  grass 
or  tules  which  they  wore  in  sum- 
mer. In  winter  they  wore  robes  or 
blankets  made  from  the  skiiis  of 
animals. 

In  the  fall  of  each  year  they 
gathered  at  pne  of  the  burying 
grounds  to  hpld  a  burning.  The  best 
of  food,  clothing,  beads,  and  baskets 
were  burned  to  supply  the  needs  of 
those  gone  on  to  the  "Happy  hunt- 
ing ground." 

There  was  much  feasting,  singing 
and  dancing  while  the  articles  were 
being  burned,  the  ceremonies  last- 
ing all  night  or  longer. 

Bones  and  Beads  Found 
On  the  old  Eakle  ranch  in  Con- 
cow  valley  (now  the  Schauer 
ranch)  is  one  of  these  burning 
grounds.  When  the  ground  is  plow- 
ed or  after  a  rain,  beads,  arrow 
points,  burned  wood,  and  very  often 
bones  are  found. 

When  an  Indian  died  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  bury  as  much  of  his 
earthly  possessions .  with  him  as  the 
space  would  permit.  It  is  said  that 
very  often  his  dog  or  pony  was  kill- 
ed and  buried  with  him.  Some  of 
the  Indians  claim  that  the  rock 
mcrtars  and  pestles  found  in  the 
stream  bods  and  buried  in  the 
ground  were  not  used  by  this  tribe, 
but  by  a  prehistoric  tribe  that  in- 
habited the'  country  before  their  ex- 
istence. 

It  is  not  known  when  this  village 
disappeared  but  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed tiiat  they  were  taken  in  the 
round  up  of  1853  when  all  the  In- 
dians )vere  removed  to  the  reserva- 
tions. 
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Indian  Pit  Recalls  Days 
0/  K^oncaw  Indian  Tribe 

YANtaCE  HlJiL,  Butte  County,  Dec.  the  pit  and  sleep  or  drowse. 
6.— TTie  Indiw^  Pit  located  on  the  top  The  women  and  children  were  not 
of  a  pine  clad  hill  near  Hendricks*  permitted  to  enter  this  chamber  except 
Corners  gets  its  name  from  the  large  during  war  or  on  festive  occasions 
round  pit  that  was  once  the  council  when  the  Acorn  or  Clover  dances  were 
chamber  of  a  large  Indian  village.  held. 

This  pit  or  council  chamber  is  sur-  '     The  ppncows  were  a  high  type  of 
rounded  by  numerous  smaller  an<?  more   Indian   and   their   headquarters   were 
shallow  pits.    There  were  the  tepees   in  the  Concow  valley  or  Konkaw  mean- 
of  the  Indians  who  Inhabited  the  vU-  ^  ing  plain  or  place  of  level  earth, 
lage.    It  was  a  lookout  village  or  out-  |  Used  Poison  Arrows 

post,  for  the  tribe  of  Concows  and  was  j  They  fought  as  well  as  hunted  with 
located  <m  the  top  of  the  hill  com-  boys  and  arrows.  In  war  time  they 
mi^n^ipg  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  'sometim{3S  Used  poisoned  arrows  to 
surrounding  country.  It  protected  the  |  destroy  the  enemy.  To  make  this 
inhabitants  from  surprise  attacks  by  '■  poison  a  piece  of  venison  or  liver  was 
other  warring  tribes.  It  is  evident  that  placed  where  a  rattlesnake  would  bite 
the  hill  was  bare  at  that  time,  as  it  then  dried;  the  arrows  were  damp- 
it  is  covered  with  a  forest  of  second  |  ened  and  stuck  into  the  meat.  Any- 
growth  pine  and  oak  at  the  present    thing   ishot   ^th    these    arrows    died 


time. 

Not  Warlike  Ptople 

The  QsSD^SiSS^  were  not  as  a  rule 
a  warlike  people,  though  they  occas- 
ionally fought  with  their  neighbors, 
the  Klmsl^ews. 

This  particular  village  was  inhabit- 
ed by  the  chief  and  his  following  of 
councilmen  and  warriors  and  their 
families. 


with  blood  poisoning. 

These  Indians  did  not  work.  They 
had  no  need  to.  Nature  provided  gen- 
erously for  their  needs  which  were 
comparatively  few.  They  lived  on  fish 
and  wild  game,  pine  nuts,  Manzanitd, 
berries,  ants  and  grasshoppers  were 
considered  a  great  delicacy.  The  squaws 
gathered  the  acorns  and  manzanlta 
berries  and  wove  baskets  from  willows 


The  door  of  the  council  house  as  that  were  used  for  dishes  and  also  for 
well  as  the  tepees  faced  the  north,  to  |  carrying  the  acoms  and .  manzanita 
protect  the  Inmates  from  the  sun  dur-   berries. 


Ing  the  summer  and  In  winter  a  fire 
was  kept  burning  near  the  doors  that 
the  heat  might  be  drawn  into  the  huts; 

During  the  day  the  village  was  very 
quiet,  and  save  for  the  occasional  thud 
thud  of  some  squaw  poundinfit  acorns 
to  make  the  pone  to  feed  her  lord 
and  master,  it  had  the  appearance  of 
being  desertecf. 

Braves  Took  Life  Easy 

When  the  warriors  were  not  at  war 


Anglewonris  Used 

In  the  early  spring  when  the  ground 
was  soft  the  Indians  would  take  a  long 
pole  sharp  at  one  end  and  drive  the 
sharpened  end  into  the  ground  sever- 
al feet.  Then  they  would  work  the 
stick  up  and  dow^  imtll  the  ground 
cracked  around  the  edges.  When  the 
angleworms  came  to  the  siurface  In 
these  cracks  they  were  caught  and  used 
for  food 


or   hunting,   they   would   Jle   In   th|e  |     They  caught  salmon  in  the  larger  | 
council  chamber  with  their  heads  pil- 
109^  on  the  low  bank  surrounding 
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builfeci  With  him.  Some  of  the  Ind- 
ians claim  that  the  rock  mortars  and 
pestles  found  in  the  stream  beds  and 
burlec?  in  the  ground  were  not  used  by 
this  tribe,  but  by  a  prehistoric  tribe 
that  Inhaolted  the  country  before  they 
existence. 

It  is  not  known  when  this  village 
disappeared  but  it  Is  generally  sup- 
posed that  they  were  taken  in  the 
round  up  of  1853  when  all  the  Indians 
were  removed  to  the  reservations. 
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streams  with  spears  DlQ,d^  of  ^w&r's 
horns.  These  spears  h^6  •<]§laclmble 
points  fastened  to  a  ^ng  pole  kith 
a  cord  or  throng  of  buckskin  so  when 
a  fish  was  speared  the  point  came 
loose  from  the  spear  and  remained  in 
the  flesh  of  the  fish  holding  it  secure- 
ly. 

Painted  Their  Faces 

In  time  of  war  and  on  festive  oc- 
casions the  warriors  painted  their 
faces  with  black  pitch,  and  wore  a 
head  dress  of  brilliantly  colored*  feath- 
ers. 

In  the  early  days  the  Indians  were 
unclothed  save  for  a  sort  of  two  piece 
skirt  made  of  dry  grass  or  tules  which 
they  wore  in  summer.  In  winter  they 
wore  robes  or  blankets  made  from  the 
skins  of  animals. 

In  the  fall  of  each  year  they  gather- 
ed at  one  of  the  burying  grounds  to 
hold  a  burning.  The  best  of  food, 
clothing,  beads,  and  baskets  were  bmn- 
ed  to  supply  the  needs  those  gone 
on   to   the   "Happy   Hunting   ground." 

There  was  much  feasting,  singing, 
and  dancing  while  the  articles  were 
being  burned,  and  ceremonies  lasting 
all  night  and  longer. 

Bones  and   Beads  Found 

On  the  old  Eakle  ranch  in  Cquqqw 

valley  (now  the  Schauer  ranch)  is  one 

of  these  burning  grounds.    When  the 

L  ground  is  plowed  or  after  a  rain,  beads, 

larrow  points,  burned  wood,  and  very 

'often  bones  are  founc?. 

When  an  Indian  died  it  was  custom- 
ary to  bury  as  much  of  his  earthly 
possessions  with  him  as  ^he  space 
would  permit.  It  is  said  that  very 
often  his  dog  or  pony  was  killed  and 
buried  with  him.  Some  of  the  Ind- 
ians claim  that  the  rock  mortars  and 
pestles  found  in  the  stream  beds  and 
biu*ie(?  in  the  ground  were  not  used  by 
this  tribe,  but  by  a  prehistoric  tribe 
that  inhaolted  the  country  before  they 
existence. 

It  is  not  known  when  this  village 
disappeared  but  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  they  were  taken  in  the 
round  up  of  1853  when  all  the  Indians 
were  removed  to  the  reservations. 
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DAY 
IS 


Maidus'  Oldest  Guest 


K.y.  ■>•!■■  ••••:>  ««:<.>4&  •;•. 
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Old  Ann,  an  Indian  residing  in  Plumas  county,  whose  age 
is  ^'somewhere  between  114  and  120  years/'  and  two  bas- 
kets she  has  recently  completed. 
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TINY  INDIAN 
BASKET  KEPT 
SAFE  IN  VIAL 


Oakland  Collector  of  Rare 

Relics  of  Tribes  Makes 

Friends  of  Redmen 

An  Indian  basket  so  small  that  a 
magnifying  glass  is  needed  to  see 
the  intricate  color  design  in  its 
weaving,  yesterday  was  only  one  of 
several  hundred  baskets  and  relics 
of  the  Redskins  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  museum  of  Indian 
thing'i  owned  by  R.  B.  Bernard, 
wholesale  fuel  dealer,  337  Seven- 
teenth! street,  Oakland. 

Thlp  basket  was  made  by  a  mem- 
ber o|  the  Porno  Indians  of  Lake 
and  Mendocino  counties,  and  is  kept 
Td  in  a  small  vial  for  safe 

g. 

le  Study  of  Redmen 

es  Collecting  Baskets 

nard  early  in  his  life  started 
his  collection  of  Indian  things  and 
his,  studies  of  the  red  man.  Some 
of  fiis  first  baskets  were  brought  to 
him  by  his  grandfather,  H.  G.  Blas- 
de,TQ,  first  Governor  of  Nevada. 

The  secret  of  Bernard's  collection 
of  rare  and  valuable  Indian  works 
and  relics  is  his  ability  to  make 
friends  with  members  of  various 
tyibes,  included  in  his  museum  be- 
mg  many  intimate  pictures  of  In- 
dian life  which  he  took  with  consent 
''of  the  red  men—a  very  rare  occur- 
rence. 

Honored  by  Members  of  Tribe 
For  Fencing  Old  Graveyard 

Among  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  Feather  river  ranch,  Bernard 
is  an  honored  person,  because  an 
Indian  graveyard  found  on  his  ranch 
has  been  fenced  in,  the  occasion 
being  marked  with  a  ceremonial 
conducted  by  the  tribesmen. 

Through  his  friendship  with  the 
red  men  Bernard  has  enlarged  his 
collection  to  hundreds  of  baskets, 
ranging  in  all  sizes  from  novelties 
to  rare  old  works,  together  with 
valuable  relics  of  their  weapons  and 
domestic  tools  of  an  early  day. 

Attends  Ceremonial  Meetings 
Seldom  Open  to  White  Race 

In  addition  Bernard  is  invited  to 
attend  their  ceremonials  at  various 
times  of  the  year— a  privilege  rarely 
accorded  an  outsider. 

One  of  his  pictures  is  that  of  Old 
Ann,  whose  age  is  "somewhere  be- 
tween 114  and  120  years."  Old  Ann 
lives  in  a  settlement  of  the  Maidus, 
in  Plumas  county,  not  far  from 
Lake  Almanor,  and,  although  not  a 
member  of  that  tribe,  they  took  her 
in,  and  she  has  resided  with  them 
for  many  years.  She  spends  her 
time  in  making  baskets,  a  number 
of  which  are  included  in  Bernard's 
collection. 

"When  I  first  met  Old  Ann,"  Ber- 
nard said,  "she  was  clothed  in  noth- 
ing but  rags  pinned  together  with 
safety  pins  and  held  with  twine.  I 
asked  if  they  thought  she  would  like 
to  have  me  send  her  a  complete  out- 
fit of  clothing,  and,  upon  this  mes- 
sage being  conveyed  to  her  through 
an  interpreter,  she  overwhelmed  me 
with  a  flow  of  Indian  language,  she 
wiis  so  excited.  It  was  then  in  the 
late  fall,  and  I  told  them  I  would 
send  the  clothing  within  the  next 
moon  and  would  then  bring  my  wife 
to  see  them  after  the  snow  was  gone. 

"The  following  sounds  incredible, 
but  when  spring  came  I  drove  up 
there  with  Mrs.  Bernard,  and  when 
I  saw   Sally,   the  internreter,   and 
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Maidus'  Oldest  Guest 
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Old  Ann,  an  Indian  residing  in  Plumas  county,  whose  age 
is  ''somewhere  between  114  and  120  years,"  and  two  bas- 
kets she  has  recently  completed. 
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TINY  INDIAN 
BASKET  KEPT 
SAFE  IN  VIAL 


Oakland  Collector  of  Rare 

Relics  of  Tribes  Makes 

Friends  of  Redmen 

An  Indian  basket  so  small  that  a 
magnifying  glass  is  needed  to  see 
the  intricate  color  design  in  its 
weaving,  yesterday  was  only  one  of 
several  hundred  baskets  and  relics 
of  the  Redskins  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  museum  of  Indian 
thing^i  owned  by  R.  B.  Bernard, 
wholesale  fuel  dealer,  337  Seven- 
teen! .i  street,  Oakland. 

Thiis  basket  was  made  by  a  mem- 
ber oC  the  Pomo  Indians  of  Lake 
and  Ntendocino  counties,  and  Is  kept 
by  Bernard  in  a  small  vial  for  safe 
keeping. 

Lifetime  Study  of  Redmen 
Includes  Collecting  Baskets 

Bernard  early  in  his  life  started 
his  collection  of  Indian  things  and 
his.  studies  of  the  red  man.  Some 
of  his  first  baskets  were  brought  to 
him  by  his  grandfather,  H.  G.  Blas- 
deU,  first  Governor  of  Nevada. 

The  secret  of  Bernard's  collection 
of  rare  and  valuable  Indian  works 
and  relics  is  his  ability  to  make 
friends  with  members  of  various 
ti'ibes,  included  in  his  museum  be- 
long many  intimate  pictures  of  In- 
dian life  which  he  took  with  consent  * 
of  the  red  men — a  very  rare  occur- 
rence. 

Honored  by  Members  of  Tribe 
For  Fencing  Old  Graveyard 

Among  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  Feather  river  ranch,  Bernard 
is  an  honored  person,  because  an 
Indian  graveyard  found  on  his  ranch 
has  been  fenced  in,  the  occasion 
being  marked  with  a  ceremonial  " 
conducted  by  the  tribesmen. 

Through  his  friendship  with  the 
red  men  Bernard  has  enlarged  his 
collection  to  hundreds  of  baskets, 
ranging  in  all  sizes  from  novelties 
to  rare  old  works,  together  with 
valuable  relics  of  their  weapons  and 
domestic  tools  of  an  early  day.  ^ 

Attends  Ceremonial  Meetings 
Seldom  Open  to  White  Race 

In  addition  Bernard  is  invited  to 
attend  their  ceremonials  at  various 
times  of  the  year— a  privilege  rarely 
accorded  an  outsider. 

One  of  his  pictures  is  that  of  Old 
Ann,  whose  age  is  "somewhere  be- 
tween 114  and  120  years."  Old  Ann 
lives  in  a  settlement  of  the  Maidus, 
in  Plumas  county,  not  far  from 
Lake  Almanor,  and,  although  not  a 
member  of  that  tribe,  they  took  her 
in,  and  she  has  resided  with  them 
for  many  years.  She  spends  her 
time  in  making  baskets,  a  number 
of  which  are  included  in  Bernard's 
collection. 

"When  I  first  met  Old  Ann,"  Ber- 
nard said,  "she  was  clothed  in  noth- 
ing but  rags  pinned  together  with 
safety  pins  and  held  with  twine.  I 
asked  if  they  thought  she  would  like 
to  have  me  send  her  a  complete  out- 
fit of  clothing,  and,  upon  this  mes- 
sage being  conveyed  to  her  through 
an  interpreter,  she  overwhelmed  me 
with  a  flow  of  Indian  language,  she 
was  so  excited.  It  was  then  in  the 
late  fall,  and  I  told  them  I  would  ^ 
send  the  clothing  within  the  next 
moon  and  would  then  bring  my  wife  ! 
to  see  them  after  the  snow  was  gone. 

"The  following  sounds  incredible, 
but  when  spring  came  I  drove  up 
there  with  Mrs.  Bernard,  and  when 
I  saw   Sally,   the  internreter,   and     \^ 
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Jean  Arthur  at  the 
Grand  Lake. 


GRETA  GARBO 


Donald  is  a  second  "heavy"  and 
William  Morris,  Albert  Conti  and 
Tom  Kennedy  complete  the  caat. 

A  Paramount  act,  "Faith,  Hope 
and  Charity";  Fox  Movietone  News; 
a  talking  comedy,  "Cleaning  Up," 
and  a  Krazy  Kat  cartoon,  "Hono- 
lulu Wiles,"  are  showing  with  the 

feature  picture. 

♦ 

Oakley  Honored 
At  Church  Meet 

ANTIOCH,  Jan.  31.— Oakley  was 
honored  with  the  three  highest  of- 
fices of  the  Contra  Costa  County 
Young  People*s  Association  at  the 
annual  meeting  held  recently  at  the 
Antioch  Methodist  Church. 

Wayne  Allen  was  elected  presi- 
dent, Lloyd  Cummings  first  vice 
president  and  Jeanetta  Smith  sec- 
ond vice  president.  Other  chosen 
officers  were  Melvln  Christiansen, 
Antioch,  third  vice  pre&Ment; 
Veronica  Hussman,  Oakley,  S^ourth 
vice  president;  Gertrude  McO  nnls, 
Pittsburg,  secretary,  and  Charles 
Taussig,  also  of  Pittsburg,  tfeas- 
urer. 

Association  members  were  prtsent 
from  Richmond,  Martinez,  Croqkett, 
Brentwood,  Pittsburg,  Antioch,  6ak- 
ley  and  Concord. 

Collector  Keeps 
Indian  Basket  in  \ 
Vial  for  Safe^ 

(Continued  From  Page  1,  Col.  8) 

asked  If  she  hod  expected  to  see  mo, 
she  said,  *Yes,  I  tell  Old  Ann  yei^- 
terday  maybe  you  come  today.'  I 
asked  her  how  she  knew,  but  she 
could  only  tell  me,  'Indian  know/  \ 
"Old  Ann  had  received  the  clothei 

and  had  some  of  them  on.  Bhe\i^^¥^'=^^^_*",'^  rv  r^  r">,-«.T,f 
grinned  and  greeted  me  with  the-ffloman.  Garbo  determines  to  fgnt 
words,  'Me  still  aHve.'  W  l^er  love,  using  every  bit  of  lure 

"I  had  arrived  too  late  for  the 
bear  dance,  which  Is  held  each 
spring  when  a  certain  weed  attains 
the  correct  age. 

PLANS  TO  ATTEND      ^ 

"However,  I  had  strict  orders  from 
them  to  surely  be  on  hand  next 
spring.  As  it  Is  a  rare  honor  for  a 
white  man  to  be  Invited  to  their  re- 
ligious ceremonials,  I  shall  attend  if 
possible." 

A  nuihber  of  Modoc  and  Sioux 
bows  are  also  Included  in  Bernard's 
wide  collection.  One  bow  belonged 
to  Curly  Head,  Modoc  Indian  doc-' 
tor,  who  carried  It  through  the  Mo- 
doc war 

RAISES  FOG  AS  'SCREEN' 

At  the  time  the  Modocs  were  In 
their  stronghold  In  the  lava  beds  of 
California  and  the  soldiers  were 
closing  In  on  them,  Curly  Head  said 
he  would  cause  a  big  fog,  thus  pre- 
venting the  soldiers  from  seeing 
them.  The  fog  spread  throughout 
the  country  and  settled  very  heavily 
over  the  lava  beds,  preventing  a 
massacre  of  the  Modocs.  This  was 
m  1873. 

Another  bow  In  the  collection  was 
owned  by  an  Indian  named  Loggin, 
the  last  survivor  of  the  Ben  Wright 
massacre  in  August,  1852. 


characters  wiU  be  portrayei 
Raymond  Northcutt,  John  Ivan, 
Charles  Bartlett.  Ruth  Savllle, 
Franklin  Lewis,  George  Rand  and 
Isabel  Bevan. 


Garbo  Again  Seen 
In  Entrancing 
Role  at  Fox  T  ^  D 

There  is  a  difference  In  the  words 
"lover"  and  "loved."  Just  how  great 
a  difference  Is  learned  by  Greta 
Garbo  In  her  newest  romance,  "In- 
spiration," now 
on  the  screen  at 
the  Fox  T.  &  D. 
Theater. 

Luxurious  set- 
tings, stunning 
gowns  and  a 
modern  love  tale 
return  Garbo  to 
the  type  of  role 
her  fans  prefer 
in  this  latest 
M-G-M  talklfe. 
Now  as  a  gor- 
I  geous  artist's 
model  she  again 
plays  a  woman 
who  inspires 
everything  but 
love,  the  one 
t  h  i  n  g     she 

hungers  for.  Men*  come  and  go  In 
her  life,  and  for  a  brief  time  she 
finds  happiness  In  their  arms. 

But  until  she  meets  Andre,  young 
art  student,  she  finds  her  pleasure 
in  luxury,  beautiful  clothes  and  the 
Paris  night  clubs.  Andre  unwitting- 
ly teaches  her  a  new  sort  of  emo- 
tion, onft  that  threatens  her  peace 
and  contentment.  Their  new-found 
ecstasy  becomes  short-lived  when  he 
confesses     his     duty     to     another 


Mudhen  Edihle, 
U.  S.  Bureau  Says 

ANTIOCH,  Jan.  31.— Recent  com- 
plaint of  Western  rice  growers 
against  the  destruction  of  their 
crops  by  the  coot,  commonly  known 
as  the  mudhen,  today  brought  to 
this  city  a  reply  from  the  Bureau 
of  Biological  Survey  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
declaring  that  hunters  were  mis- 
taken In  their  aversion  to  the  bird, 
which  was  edible. 

The  complaint  of  the  rice  grow- 
ers took  the  form  of  a  plea  for  use 
of  wholesale  means  of  extinction 
aimed  at  the  coot,  but  the  bureau 
pointed  out  that  the  bird  was  a 
game  bird  and  protected  under 
migratory  bird  treaty  placing  the 
open  season  the  same  as  ducks  and 
similar  birds. 

If  hunters  would  seek  the  coot  as 
much  as  the  other  ducks  the  cause 
of  the  rice  growers'  complaint  would 
be  eliminated,  the  bureau  opined. 


nRoi 


.  ^  possesses. 

Robert  Montgomery  triumphs   In 
role    of    Andre.     Lewis    Stone, 


ai 


Extension  of  Water, 
Gas  S  wice  Sought 

CONCORD,  Jan.  3L--Many  sign- 
ers have  been  found  for  petitions 
seeking  an  extension' of  water  and 
gas  service  Into  the  Clayton  valley 
area.  It  was  learned  here  during  the 
week.  Recent  extension  o:'  the  Cali- 
fornia Water  Service  Company's 
line  out  In  the  direction  of  Willow 
Pass  has  prompted  residents  of  the 
Burbank  tract  and  others  farther 
out  Into  the  Clayton  vaJley  area  to 
seek  similar  service. 


International  League 
Branch  Will  Meet 

The  bay  district  branch  of  the 
Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom  will  hold  its 
regular  monthly  meeting  on  Tues- 
day, February  3,  at  2:30  p.  m.  at 
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Livermore  Announces 
New  City  Planners 

Appointment  of  a  new  City  Plan- 
ning Commission  In  Livermore  was 
announced  yesterday  by  Mayor  F*  0. 
Lassen.  The  commission  includes 
Joe  McKeown,  O.  O.  Smallcomb,  M. 
G.  Callaghan,  R.  A.  Hansen,  C.  M. 
Nlssen,  Dan  Dutra,  City  Engineer 
L.  E.  Wright  and  City  Attorney 
Richard  Callaghan.  The  commis- 
sion Is  charged  with  working  out 
a  new  zoning  ordinance  for  the  city. 
The  first  commission  and  expert 
found  its  work  voided  upon  dis- 
covery that  It  had  based  Its  work 
on  an  obsolete  law.  The  new  group 
win  work  under  the  advice  of 
County  Surveyor  George  Posey  and 
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Story  Of  Concow  Indians.  One  Of 


> 


Stmng  Tribes  In  Sierra  Regioi 


The  author  of  the  following  ar- 
ticle»  Miss  Evt^Iyn  Hendricks, 
Yankee  Hill  correspondent  for  the 
Mercury- Register,  has  made  a 
study  of  the  Concow  tribe  of  In- 
dians in  Butte  county  and  has 
lived  among  them  all  her  life.  She 
received  the  infonnation  contain- 
ed in  it  from  older  members  of 
the  tribe: 


A  LEGEND   OF  THE  CONCOWS 
By  Evelyn  Hendricks 

YANKEE  HILL,  Feb.  20.~(Spe- 
ciaD— In  the  heart  of  the  Sierras 
nestles  a  valley  surrounded  by  snow 
capped  mountain  peaks,  and  for- 
ests of  pine  and  fir. 

On  the  banks  of  a  clear  bubbling 
stream  that  raced  joyfully  down  the 
mountain  side  and  through  the  val- 
ley there  dwelt  a  small  tribe  of  In- 
dains.  No  one  knew  from  whence 
they  came  or  when. 

They  were  a  happy  peaceable  lot 
whose  existence  was  as  undisturbed 
and  care  free  as  the  waters  of  the 
stream  "that  sang  and  danced  on  its 
way  through  the  valley. 

One  morning  there  appeared  in 
their  midst  a  stranger  who  came 
over  the  mountains  from  the  north. 
He  could  neither  understand  nor 
3peak  their  language. 

The  tribe  welcomed  him  and  gave 
liim  food,  and  bade  him  rest  in  their 
lodges.  Many  days  passed  and  still 
the  stranger  lingered,  and  it  be- 
came evident  that  he  had  fallen  in 
love  with  Wild  Flower,  a  beautiful 
Indian  maiden  who  loved  and  was 
loved  by  a  young  man  of  her  tribe. 
^  Always  the  stranger  sat  near  her 
lodge,  watching  her  as  she  wove 
baskets    of    the    willow     bark     and 
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hummed  or  chanted  a  song  to  thi 
Great  Sjnrit  that  some  good  wouL 
ccme  of  her  labor. 

And  in  the  evenings  when  th 
light  frc.n  the  camp  fire  fell  upo 
her  as  she  sat  dreaming,  th^ 
strangers'  silent  gaze  never  left  herJ 

One  evening  she  wandered  from' 
the  lodge  of  her  parents  to  sit  be- 
side the  stream  and  watch  the  moon 
rise.  The  northman  stealthily  fol- 
lowed, seized  her  and  carried  her 
away  into  the  mountains  of  the 
north. 

When  the  parents  discovered  their 
daughter  had  not  returned  to  her 
lodge,  they  sent  a  messenger  to 
alarm  the  tribe.  It  was  then  they 
discovered  the  stranger  was  missing 
also,  and  the  young  Indian  set  out 
to  overtake  them  which  he  did 
after  several  days  of  following  their 
trail  which  led  deeper  into  the 
mountains  of  the  north.  Often  he 
found  evidence  that  the  girl  had 
tried  to  escape  and  return  to  her 
people  only  to  be  recaptured  and 
bound  with  buckskin  thongs. 

Just  at  twilight  of  the  evening  of 
the  third  day,  he  came  upon  them 
where    they   had    camped    for    the 
night.    Securely  bound,  the  maiden 
greeted  her  lover  with  a  cry  of  joy. 
A   desnerate   battle   followed   in 
which    the    younq:    Indian   in   his 
weakened    condition,    for   he    had 
neither    rested    nor    partaken    of 
food    since   setting   out   upon   his 
journey,  found  he  was  no  match 
for   the   sturdy   Northman. 

Horror  stricken,  the  girl  strained 
at  the  cords  that  held  her  captive 
in  an  effort  to  help  her  lover. 

Just  as  he  was  making  a  last 
feeble  effort  and  realizing  the  bat- 
tle was  lost,  from  out  of  the  for- 
est appeared  a  strange  creature,  half 
man  and  half  bear.  He  took  sides 
with  the  young  Indian  and  the 
northman  was  slain. 

The  bear  man  was  joined  by  a 
following  of  his  own  people  who 
returned  with  the  girl  and  boy  to 
the  home  of  their  tribe  in  the  val- 
ley. 

The  bear  man  and  his  tribe  rob- 
bed the  Indians,  made  them  pris- 
oners and  took  them  over  the 
mountains  to  the  north.  Fi'om  these 
two  tribes  after  many  years,  came 
the  Concows,  a  large  and  powerful 
tribe  who  inhabited  the  mountains 
and  valleys  of  the  Sierras.  


■.6A,.l\,,.  ■        !■   ■    —^ 


Indians  Fear 
Dark  Cave  On 
Big  Rock  Creek 


Another  of  the  legends  of  the  Concow 
tribe  of  Indians  in  northern  Buite 
county  Is  presented  here  by  the  Yankee 
HiU  correspondent  of  the  Mercury-Reg- 
ister. Several  of  these  articles  have 
appcivred  from  time  to  time. 


By  EVELVN  HENDRICKS 

^Sksitei  ^^s:her  mountains  north 
of  <^9fif jy^  valley,  where  the  Con- 
cows  made  their  home  is  a  stream 
known  as  Big  Rock, Creek,  .so  named 
because  of  the  large  granite  bould- 
ers that  line  the  creek  bed. 

There  are  many  deep  pools  along 
this  stream  where  the  speckled 
brook  trout  make  their  home. 

At  a  point  on   this   creek   about 

Ithree     miles      east     of      Lynchers 

Meadows   there   is   a  steep  granite 

[bluff  on  one  side  while   the   other 

►ank  slopes  gently  to  the  creek  bed. 

Tere  again  the  Indians  were   able 

o  trace  the  travels  of  vhe  Storm 

od.     On  the  smooth  face  of  the 

>iuff  are  m^ore  of  the  hieroglyphics. 

>nly  here  the  inscriptions  are  more 

in  the  form  of  picture  writing. 

There  are  pictures  that  represent 
he  sun  or  moon,  pictures  of  men, 
deer,  horses  and  trees— as  well  as 
many  strange  characters.  Some  of 
them  are  very  clear  and  distinct, 
and  some  are  almost  erased  from 
the  face  of  the  bluff  by  the  hand 
of  time. 

At  the  foot  of  this  bluff  is  a  cave 
and  it  is  said  the  Indians  when 
fLshing  in  this  stream  would  never 
pass  this  cave.  The  following  legend 
explains  their  superstition: 

Many  years  ago,  a  small  band  of 
Concows  set  out  on  a  fishing  trip. 
They  followed  the  course  of  Big 
Rock  creek  far  into  the  mountains 
of  the  north  and  as  they  failed  to 
return  to  the  village  in  the  valley 
and  no  word  was  received  of  their 
whereabouts  the  chief  sent  out  an- 
other party  of  braves  to  look  for 
them.  They  followed  their  foot- 
prints to  the  top  of  this  bluff,  and 
all  but  one  Indian  went  down  into 
the  creek  bed  to  search  for  the  mis- 
sing fishermen. 

The  Indian  who  was  watching 
from  the  bluff,  saw  his  companions 
approach  the  cave,  as  they  neared 
the  entrance,  a  very  terrible  crea- 
ture in  the  form  of  a  man  with  long 
beard  and  eyes  of  fire  who  walked 
on  his  hands  and  knees  came  crawl- 
ing out  of  the  cave. 

When  the  light  from  the  fire  in 
his  eyes  fell  upon  them  they  threw 
up  their  hands  and  fell  on  their 
faces  in  the  sand  and  died. 

When  the  watchman  on  the  bluff 
saw  this,  he  ran  back  to  the  village 
in  the  valley  and  reported  the  fate 
of  his  comrades  and  then  the  people 
knew  why  the  fishermen  never  re- 
turned. 

So  messengers  were  sent  to  warn 
all  the  tribes  not  to  go  near  this 
spot.  When  fishing  in  Big  Rock 
creek,  it  is  said  that  .even  yet  some 
of  the  Indians  will  not  go  near  this 
cave. 

This  spot  and  the  legend  is  well 
known  to  many  of  the  miners  and 
cattle  men  who  ride  the  trails  in  the 
Rock  Creek  country. 
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|BALD  ROCK  INDIAN  CHIEF  DIES 
SUDDENLY  ON  VISIT  TO  QUINCY 


IW  ELVA  BUTTERFIELD 

BBimv  CREEK,  June  5.- (Spe- 
cial)—Dick  Harry,  Indian  chief  of 
Bald  Rock  Canyon,  died  in  Quincy, 
Plumas  county,  Friday.  He  had 
been  to  Greenville  to  attend  a 
meeting  and  planned  to  stay  over  to 
attend  the  annual  Bear  Dance  to 
be  held  in  Quincy  on  Sunday.  Death 
came  unexpectedly. 

He  was  about  seventy-eight  years 
old  and  had  been  reared  by  a  white 
family  named  Watkins. 

His  wife,  E:mma,  survives  him. 
When  friends  took  word  to  Mrs. 
Harry  of  her  husband's  sudden 
death,  she  would  not  believe  them 


as  he  had  been  in  good  health  when 
he  left  home  a  few  days  before. 

"Dick,"  as  everyone  knew  him  by, 
was  head  chief  and  Henry  Plynn 
was  acting  chief  under  Dick. 

He  was  buried  at  the  old  Indian 
burying  grounds  near  Bald  Rock 
this  week  in  the  presence  of  sor- 
rowing friends.  Indian  friends  from 
far  and  near  were  in  attendance  and 
quite  a  few  white  friends  also. 

Pallbearers  were,  Hood  Smith,  El- 
mer Smith,  Andy  Smith,  Alonzo 
JohmK)n,  Bill  Johnson  and  Jack 
Martin. 

*'Dick"  was  a  familiar  figure  in 
this  region  and  will  be  missed  by 
not  a  few. 
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ATTEND  LUNCHEON; 
HEAR  INDIAN  LOR 

i  I 

Mrs.  O.  H.  Close,  Mrs.  Grace  De 
Pue  and  Mrs.  Henry  Warrington  mo- 
tored to  Fair  OaJcs  last  Thursday  and 
were  guests  at  a  delightful  luncheon 
presided  over  by  Mrs.  Richard  Cod- 
man  of  Fair  Oaks.  After  luncheon 
Ijthey  attended  the  Thursday  Club 
which  nieet's  in  the  Fair  Oaks  Club 
rooms  and  enjoyed  a  talk  by  Judge 
Baker  of  the  Indian  Welfare  Admin- 
istration, who  spoke  on  the  eighteen 
treaties. 

Besides    Judge    Baker's    talk,    the! 
club   presented    WilUamJose^h^  75J 
Indian  resident  of  Auburn,  who^"^^! 
a     number       of    Indian     folk    songs. 
William    Joseph    was    dressed    in    his 
Indian   costume  and   sang   the   songs 
in  his  native  tongue.     He  is  an  Ama- 
dor  Indian,    having   been    born  Tear 
Forest    Home,    and    his    grandfather 
was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  treaties. 
A  number  of  other  addresses  were 
given  and  a  wonderful  display  of  In- 
dian baskets  were  viewed. 
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INDIANS  REPORT  BURNING  W 
BE  POSTPONED  TO  NEXT  FAl 


The.  Indiai;!  burning  that  was  to  j 
have  been  held  at  Bald  Rock  the  | 
past  week-end  has  been  postponed 
until    next    fall,    according    to    In- 
dians who  returned  from  the  sec- 
tion Monday. 

The  burning  originally  was  sched- 
uled for  Saturday  night,  but  because 
rain  had  fallen  it  was  put  over  late 
Saturday  until  Sunday  after  many 
Indians  had  arrived  at  Bald  Rock 
from  various  sections  of  upper  Cal- 
ifornia. Rain  that  fell  Sunday  caus- 


ed   postponement    of    the    burning] 
until  next  year. 

The  burning,  the  first  announced 
for  many  years,  was  to  have  taken 
place  near  the  H.  S.  Holt*  ranch. 
Saturday  evening  the  Indians  had 
a  feast  and  meeting  on  the  Flynn 
place.  At  the  burnings,  sacrifices 
are  offered  to  the  dead,  and  vari- 
ous articles,  including  furs,  baskets 
and  clothing  are  tossed  into  the 
flames  by  sorrowing  friends  and  rel- 
atives. 
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Escaped  Indians 
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Mrs.  A.  Thankful  Carson,  78,1 
is  oiie  of  the  few  VLying  women 
who  can  tell  of  capture  by  hos- 
Ule  Indians  and  .  subsequent 
f-^capc.  TTTiappened^ncar  Chica. 
Calif.,  when  she  was  a  child,  and 
a  brother  was  WUed  in  the  at- 
tack. Mrs.  Carson  stiU  Uvcsl 
near   Chico. 


Cartooning  to  Help  His  Tribes 
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Con-Cow  Indians  Ask  $8,000,000 
As  Price  of  'Their  California' 


With  "white  man's  methods,"  Ran- 
some  Clark  will  try  to  get  his  people 
compensation  for  the  lands  the 
United  States  government  took  from 
the  California  Indians  in  1852. 

He  will  draw  cartoons  to  prove  to 
the  public  the  wrongs  that  he  says 
have  been  done  his  tribes. 

Clark  claims  to  be  one  of  the  few 
living  survivors  of  the  Bloody  Island 
Masgacje  in  Humboldt  county,  when 
hundreds  of  Indian  men,  women 
and  children  were  killed  as  they 
slept. 

The  California  Indians  today  want 
merely  compensation  for  their  acre- 
age, practically  the  whole  sjate  of 
California,  which  they  are  supposed 
to  have  ceded  to  the  country  for 
$1,800,000  in  supplies  and  an  8,000,- 
000-acre  reservation,  neither  of 
which  they  ever  received. 

"The  18  lost  treaties"  covered  the 
deal.  These  treaties  were  kept  in 
secret  government  files  until   1905, 


presumably  having  disappeared. 
When  they  were  finally  produced, 
the  government  claimed  they  had 
never  been  signed  by  United  States 
officials. 

The  statute  of  limitations  prevent- 
ed the  Indians  from  bringing  suit. 
It  was  not  until  Congress  passed  a 
bill  waving  the  statute  in  1928  that 
they  were  able  to  seriously  set  about 
seeking  compensation. 

J.  W.  Henderson,  San  Francisco 
attorney,  has  been  retained  by  all 
the  state's  Indians  as  their  repre- 
sentative. 

Clark,  who  is  a  member  -of  the 
Con-Cow  tribe  of  Butte  county,  said 
tlTTSoTJoo  Indians  of  the  state  hope 
to  be  awarded  about  $8,000,000  as  the 
price  of  nearly  all  California— whicl> 
will  be  $400  apiece. 
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CON-COW  INDIANS  ASK  $8,000,000 
AS  PRICE  FOR  'THEIR  CALIFORNIA' 
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With  *^hit€  man's  methods," 
Ransome  Clatk  will  try  to  get  his 
people  compensation  for  the  lands 
the  United  States  government  took 
from  the  Californfa  Indians  in 
1852. 

He  will  draw  cartoons  to  prove 
to  the  public  the  wrongs  that  he 
says  have  been  done  his  tribes. 

Clark  claims  to  ibe  one  of  the  few 
living  survivors  of  the  Bloody 
Island  Massacre  in  Humboldt 
County,  when  hundreds  of  Indian 
men,  women  and  children  were 
killed   as  they  slept. 

The  California  ^JftOiAftfr  today 
want  merely  compensation  for 
their  acreage,  practically  the  whole 
state  of  California,  which  they  are 
supposed  to  have  ceded  to  the 
country  for  $1,800,000  in  supplies 
and  an  8,000,000-acre  reservation, 
neither  of  which  they  have  ever 
received. 


*'The  18  lost  treaties"  covered 
the  deal.  These  treaties  were  kept 
in  secret  government  files  until 
1905,  presumably  having  disappear- 
ed. When  they  were  finally  produc- 
ed, the  government  claimed  they 
had  never  been  signed  by  United 
States   officials. 

The  statute  of  limitations  pre- 
vented the  Indians  from  bringing 
suit.  It  was  not  until  Congress 
passed  a  ibill  waiving  the  statute 
in  1928  that  they  were  able  to  ser- 
iously set  about  seeking  compensa- 
tion. 

J.  W.  Henderson,  San  Francisco 
attorney,  has  been  retained  by  all 
the  state's  Indians  as  their  repre- 
sentative. 

Clark,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Con-Cow  tribe  of  Butte  County, 
said  the  20,000  Indians  of  the  state 
hope  to  be  awarded  about  $8,000,- 
000  as  the  price  of  nearly  all  Cali- 
fornia— which  will  be  $400  apiecj 
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EonBomc  Randolph  Clark,  full 
Iblood  Indian  of  tLj  Con-Cow  tribe 
in  Butte  county,  destroys  the  con- 
ceptions of  most  white  people  as 
the  possibility  of  art  in  the  In- 
dian nature  by  becoming  a  car- 
toonist. 

Clark's  Indian  name  is  Brown 
iBear  Cub,  according  to  Gilbert 
|g.  Wei^le.  who  has  written  a 
I  story  about  him  in  connection 
I  with  the  attempt  of  California 
Indians   to    recover   from   the    U.  i 


S,  government  pay  for  fl,flOO,COO 
acres  of  California  lands  the 
white  men  took  from  the  natives 
during  the  Grold  Rush,  and  after- 
ward. 

The  Indian  cartoonist,  bom  up 
near  Oroville,  is  devoting  him- 
self to  drawing  pictures  setting 
forth  the  wrongs  done  the  In- 
dian3,  as  a  means  to  impress  the 
public  with  the  justice  of  the 
claim  now  being  pressed  for  re- 
imbursement. 
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BUTTE  INDIAN  IS  CARTOONIST 


Ransome  Randolph  Clark,  full  blood  Indian  of  the  Con-Cow  tribe  in 
Butte  county,  destroys  the  conceptions  of  most  white  people  as  the  pos- 
sibility of  art  in  the  Indian  nature  by  becoming  a  cartoonist.  Clark's 
Indian  name  is  Brown  Bear  Cub,  according  to  Gilbert  G.  Weiglp,  who 
has  written  a  story  about  him  in  connection  with  the  attempt  of  Calif-  | 
^"^^^i^fl*^**  ^^  recover  from  the  U.  S.  government  pay  for  8,800,000 
acres  of  California  lands  the  white  men  took  from  the  natives  during  the 
Gold  Rush,  and  afterward.  The  Indian  cartoonist,  born  near  Oroville,  is 
devoting  himself  to  drawing  pictures  setting  forth  the  wrongs  done  tlie 
Indians,  as  a  means  to  impress  the  public  with  the  justice  of  the  claim 
now  being  pressed   for  reimbursement. 
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Cartooning  to  Help  His  Tribes 
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Con-Cow  Indian  Wields  Pen,  !\ot 
Sword,  in  Campaign  for  Justice 


Bf  GiObMrt  Ck  Weif  l« 


CalUn^  it  nhe  white  man's  wayt** 
Ransome  Randolph  Claikt  member 
of  the  Con-Cow  Indian  Tribe  of 
Butte  county,  has  joined  with  the 
other  more  than  20,000  Indians  of 
California  to  tr^  to  get  his  people 
"just  compensation''  f6r  the  '^rapme 
and  robbery''  suffered  by  the  In- 
dians at  the  hands  of  the  United 
Stat<^s   ifovemment  80  years  ago. 

Clark,  whose  tribal  name  is  Brown 
Bear  Cub,  is  engaged  in  drawing  car- 
toons to  prove  to  the  public  the 
wrongs  that  were  done  the  Califor- 
nia Indians  when  the  United  States 
failed  to  ratify  the  now  famous  ^8 
lost  treaties,"  throu^  which  the  In- 
dians were  despoiled  of  ''their  Cali- 

f OT-^ 

^.<J^<t\  kie&T  Cuh  says  he  never 
heard  of  Lord  Lytton's  ftoious  line 
in  ''Richelieu/'  "The  pen  is  mightier 
than  the  sword;"  however,  he  says 
he  agrees  with  the  idea.  He  oiUa  it 
"the  white  man's  way." 

With  a  long  blue  sword-scar  across 
his  face.  Brown  Bear  Cub  nta  and 
wields  his  drawing  pen.  And  while 
he  draws  he  tells  of  the  horrors  of 
"gold  rush"  days,  when  in  the  years 
following  1849  bands  of  white  men 
ruthlessly  massacred  whole  villages 
of  Indian  men,  women  and  children. 
He  points  out  to  the  scar  on  his  face 
and  says:  "Sixty  years  ago  white 
man  Idll'  Indian  papoose;  but  with 
head  cut  open,  papoose,  he  live.** 

The  Indians  at  California  are 
seeking  "just  conipensatidn'*  for  the 
8,800,000  acres  of  lands  reserved  to 
them  under  the  "18  lost  treaties," 
that  were  executed  but  not  ratified, 
and  for  the  "supplies  and  assist- 
ance" the  treaties  obligated  the 
United  States  to  give  in  return  for 
the  Indians  ceding  to  the  in^te  man 
all  the  remainder  of  "their  Califor- 
nia." 

From  1852  until  1905  those  trea- 
ties, executed  by  400  representa- 
tives of  126  Indian  tribes  and  groups 
and  by  duly  authorized  United  States 
commissioners,  lay  "lost"  and  unrat- 
ified in  the  secret  archives  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

When  the  treaties  came  to  tight, 
however,  it  became  evident  uiat 
lapse  of  time  barred  recourse  to  the 
courts.  It  was  then  that  Frederick 
G.  Collett,  white  man  friend  of  the 
Indians,  told  them:  "You  must  get 
Congress  to  pass  law  waving  statute 
of  limitation."  He  then  showed  them 


a  silver  coin.  ''By  this,**  he  said, 
'  ting  to  "£  Pluribus  Unum"  anr 


la  God  We  Trust,"  "you  vdll  get 
Justice." 

Under  guidance  of  their  white  an 
friend,  the  Indians  organized  an< 
those  who  could  contributed  month!; 
a  small  silver  coin  to  a  fund.  Even-I 
tuaily  more  than  a  htwdred  "auxil-l 
iaries"  were  consolidated,  and  theirl 
Indian  Board  of  Cooperation  was  in-l 
corporated.  Through  many  years  oi 
effort,  in  1928,  23  years  after  t 
"lost  treaties"  cam^  to  light.  Con* 
Stress  restored  to  the  Indians  t  el 
right  to  a  "day  in  court,"  anc  au- 
thorized the  United  States  Cou  ol 
Claims  at  Washington,  D. C,  to  ,;i' 
judgment  to  them  for  "just  com* 
peilsation"  of  their  claims. 

That  was  four  year  ago. 

While  drawing  a  cartoon,  as 
pieture  shows  him.  Brown  Bear  Cul 
said: 

"Congress  act  give  Uncle 
Webb,  attorney  general  for  Calif  or* 
nia,  pawer  to  start  suit  ris^t  away;! 
but  ne  move  like  Uncle  Sam  be*| 
fore  then,  very  slow.  He  take  almost 
vear  and  half  to  do  one  month  work. 
Now  he  wait  rest  of  four  years.  We 
get  very  weary.  We  tell  Mr.  Collett, 
our  friend,  and  Mr.  Attorney  Law- 
yer J.  W.  Henderson,  who  work  for 
us  20  years,  'You  go  to  court  for  us; 
we  like  you  better.' 

"So  now  Lawyer  Henderson  go 
to  Washington  next  month,  March, 
and  we  have  hope  after  Indians  wait 
80  years  we  get  justice." 

Still  contributing  to  their  volun- 
tary fund  a  few  cents  a  month — 
those  who  can — the  Indians  were 
able  recently  to  send  Attorney  Hen- 
derson to  Washington  to  save  their 
case  from  the  danger  of  being  dis- 
missed under  Federal  Court  rules 
for  "lack  of  prosecution." 
,  Now,  alarmed  for  fear  80  years  of 
waiting  might  end  in  such  dismissal 
and  loss  of  their  restored  rights,  the 
Indians  are  sending  their  own  attor- 
new,  J.  W.  Henderson,  to  press  their 
claims  for  the  "many  millions  ot 
dollars"  of  "just  compensation"  that 
is  rightfully  coming  to  them,  as  Con- 
gress frankly  admitted  in  the  enab- 
Ung  law  which  it  enacted  for  them. 

And  to  help,  Brown  Bear  Cub  is 
diligently  drawing  his  cartoons;  even 
tiiough  he  never  heard  of  Lord  Lyt- 
ton  or  his  famous  line  about  the  pen 
being  sometimes  mightier  than  tt^ 
swaio. 
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[fanished  Indian  Tribe  Of 
ButteRecalledBy  Pioneer 


G RIDLEY  <Butte  «q,i  Jan.  21.— 
The  la^t  aUod  of  f  tribe  of 
Maidu  or  *\Digger"  Indiins  occupy- 
ing a  knoll  in  the  Feither  River 
bottom  lands  of  the  old  Ord  Ran- 
ch o  tract,  a  mile  northeast  of  Grid- 
rr^  ::r  ;x,   ley,      is     among 


■i-M^ 
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the  earl  y-day 
recollections  o  f 
W.  A.  Hooper,  a 
native  of  Eng- 
land and  a  resi- 
dent of  Gridley 
since  1876. 

Hooper  was  a 
boy    during     the 
last   fe.w    years' 
o  c  c  upation     of 
'♦Bunker    Hill" 
as     the      Indian 
knoll     was 
named,   and    re- 
calls that   when 
Chief   Lazarus 
died  he  was  bur- 
i  e  d    on    the 
mound,  his   rifle 
sticking  out  of  the  ground  to  mark 
the  grave. 

Chiefs  Side  By  Side. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Chief  Bill. 
Bill  was  old  and  soon  passed  away., 


W.  A.  HOOrEli. 


He  was  buried  near  Chief  Iiazaru9 
and    for   many   years,    as    long   aa^ 
Boyles  and     Evans     operated     the 
rancho,  the  graves  were  protected 
by  a  fence.  , 

Hooper,  soon  to  he  75  years  of 
age,  has  been  a  member  of  the  lo- 
cal  Odd   Fellows   lodge     for     fifty 

years. 

Knoll  Abandoned. 

Soon  after  the  deaths  of  the 
chiefs  which  occurred  about  *78  or 
'79,  the  Indians  abandoned  the 
knoll  and  left  for  the  foothills. 

Hooper  recalls  the  manner  in 
which  Lazarus  and  Bill,  called 
"medicine  men"  by  younger  In- 
dians, would  preach  to  the  tribe 
from  the  top  of  the  sweathouse  in 
which  the  dances  were  held.  There 
were  two  of  the  houses  on  the 
mound,  excavations  covered  by  a 
dome  of  logs  and  brush.  A  round 
hole  at  the  top  center  permitted 
smoke  from  a  fire  to  escape.  A 
square  hole  at  the  bottom  was  used 
for  entrance.  After  the  Indians 
left  the  domes  of  the  sweathouses 
haved  in  and  a  large  dairy  barn 
caved    in   and    a  large    dairy   bar^ 

The  exact  location  of  the  graresj 
of  the  chiefs  is  no  longer  kn^n. 
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^fi^Tls  Sent  To 

Mooretown  Indians 

Ri^JI^n  ^^^®  T^^"^^«  Co.),  Jan.  31. 
Butte  County  Indians  living  in  the 
Mooretown  district,  whose  lack  of 
food  st  rred  pnQ  of  their  number  to 
trek  into  Orovllle  Friday ^nl^ht  and 
Saturday,  ye^teKfey  Te^c^ived  600 
pounds  of  flour  potatoes,  Es  and 
other  substantial  foodstu  ffa 
through  the  efforts  of  the  countv 

?hf  f^  h\  "//'^^-     ^^  ^«    estimated 

fivo  ^.''^,l\''!^  ''?/  *^  ^h«  twenty. 

five  or  thirty  sufferers  will  last  at 

,  least  two  weeks.  ^^^\^ 

I,  r ^^^ 
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$48^000  Appraisal  of  Indian  Doctor^s 
Estate  Attacked  by  Sons  as  Excessive 


Charging  that  the  appra'sment 
of  William  J.  Conway's  entile  for 
federal  inheritance  tax  purpotses 
was  too  high,  Dewey  and  Isaiah 
Ormway,  executors  of  the  estate, 
have  requested  Ware  &  Ware  to 
file  protests  ixjL  ih^ .superior court 
at  QrovMle.  f.  .^^ 

Conway;  known  as ^  the  "Indjan 
lioclur,"  lett  aa  mtJ^ia  vuluetl  di 


$18,000,  according:  to  t^c  appraii- 
ment  of  Ira  B.  Morrison,  federal 
appraiser. 

Amoiig  the  items  which  att-^r- 
neys  claim  were  over  appraised 
was  Conway's  one-fcurth  interest 
Jn  the  Arrowhead  Remedies  C6r-'  | 
poratioi^,  which  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  distribulimg- tre4<t» 
luent^j  to  Aiims  pei^iii^. 
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INDIAN  CHIEF 
DEATH  VICTIM 


Jackson  MuUfngs,  "chief"  of  the 
Mooretown  Ineiians,  died  Monday  at 
Enterprise  after  a  long  illness. 

Mullings,  believed  to  have  been 
about  69  years  of  age,  has  been  a 
leader  for  many  years  of  the  Mewak 
Indiaiis,  and  was  familiarly  known 
as  "chief"  and  "Old  Jack."  He  had 
been  a  miner  for  many  years. 

Mullings  will  be  buried  at  Moore- 
town in  accordance  with  a  dying 
wish. 


Rocks  Reveal 
Indian  Trick 
OfWaking'Em 


U.   of  C.  Learns  How 

Nisenan  Tribe  Used 

Heated  Sticks 


MOTHERS  who  grow  old  trying 
to  oust  small  boys  from  bed  in 
time  to  get  them  to  school  have 
been  given  a  hint  by  the  University 
of  California,  which  has  been  re- 
searching in  the  country  of  the 
Nisenan  Indians  in  the  Sacramento 
river  area. 

The  Nisenan  kids  got  up  early  be- 
cause the  parents  knew  how  to  get 
'em  up.  The  father  heated  sticks  in 
a  fire  and  massaged  the  youth  with 
the  hot  points,  poured  cold  water 
on  them  and  whipped  them  with 
wormwood  branches.  Fifteen  or 
cwenty  minutes  of  this  and  the 
Nisenan  kids  were  up  and  doing, 
full  of  sizz  and  pep. 

The  Nisenans  had  definite  ideas 
about  creation,  the  research  showed. 
They  believed  that  man  was  created 
out  of  mud  by  a  coyote  and  a  lizard. 
After  the  white  man  came  they  wotr 
sui'e  of  it.  They  also  were  of  the 
firm  opinion  that  when  all  the  In- 
dians died  the  world  would  be  torn 
up  and  a  new  start  made— anticipat- 
ing NRA  by  several  years.  What- 
ever ideas  on  religion  th?  Nisenan:^ 
had  were  completely  fuddled  by  the 
whites,  the   investigation  shows. 

The  story  of  the  Nisenans  is  con- 
tained in  a  collection  by  Dr.  Ralph 
Beals,  research  associate  in  the  de- 
partment of  anthropology,  who  is  to 
lecture  under  direction  of  the  uni- 
versity extension  division.  '» 


V  * 


DR.  BEALS^ 


wyrjii 


NISENAN  INDIAN  DATA 


How  to  cure  boys  who  dislike  to  get 
up  in  the  morning  when  they  should 
is  revealed  in  a  study  recently  made 
by  Dr.  Ralph  Beals,  research  associ- 
ate  in  the  department  of  anthropology 
at  the  University  of  California  of  the 
Nisenan  Indians  whose  territory  ex- 
tended from  the  Sacramento  River  to 
the  crest  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  and 
from  the  northern  boundary  of  Yuba 
and  Sierra  Counties  south  to  Sutter 
I  Creek. 

,  JT^e  Nisenans  believed,  Beals  found, 
Ithat  the  best  way  to  cure  boys  of  this 
jlazy   habit   was   to   rub   their   bodies 
Iwith  hot  sticks,  splash  cold  water  on 
jthem     and     then    whip    them    with 
Ibranches    of    wormwood.      The    hot 
sticks  were  prepared  by  putting  them 
(in    a    fire,    then    using   just    enough 
water    to  put   the   flames   out.     The 
treatment,    they   believed,    should   be 
given    by   those  who    ordinarily  take 
care  of  ashes  after  the  cremation  of 
the  dead,  and  that  singing  should  ac- 
I  company  the  ceremony. 
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Istate   Refuses 
To  Pay  Taxep  of 
Indian  Settlers 

Seeking    cancellation    of    county 

taxes  on  12  or  13  acres  of  land  in 

Chico  comprising  part  of  the  oia 

Bidwell  Indian  rancherla  wa«  asK- 

ed  Jby   the   Rev.   Harris   Plll3l?ury, 

pasir   of   the    Chico    Presbyterian 

church,   whp   appeared   before   the 

supervisors  this   afternoon.     There 

are  26  or  30   Indians  on  the   old 

Rancherla  property  and  the  ^Wwell 

estate  has  refused  to  pay  the  taxes. 

he  said.    In  the  past  the  estate  has 

paid  taxes  on  the  property. 

The  request  was  taken  under  ad- 
visement. 


Chico  Indians  Honor 
Pastox  At  Acorn  Feed 


^^ — ^ 


•f 


CHICO  (Buttj^  Co.),  April  2.— 
'hico  Indians  on  Saturday  night 
rave  an  acorn  dinner,  with  Rev. 
(Harris  Pillsbury,  pastor  of  the 
iBidwell  Memorial  Presbyterian 
[Church,     as     guest  of  honor.     The 

li^^'i  ^^^  ,  ^^^^^  ^^  appreciation 
)f  Pillsbury's  efforts  in  restoring 
services  at  the  rancherla  church 
^rs.  Pillsbury,  their  daughter  Har- 
riet and  a  house  guest,  Dean  Stall- 
ings  were  also  guests  at  the  ban- 
quet. 

.J^^u^^?  Y.^''®  ^^°"*^  ^^^^y  members 
)r  tne  Indian  Colony  present     They 

vere  of  all  ages  from  the  very  old- 
est inhabitants  to  babies  in  arms 
rhe    gathering    was    a    very    pic- 
turesque one,  colorful  in  dress,  and 
|n  the  table  decorations. 

Varied  Menu  Is  Offered. 
The  menu  was  of  a  varied  nature 
)ut  the  piece  de  resistance  was  the 
icorn  fruit.  It  was  made  from 
icorns  gathered  by  Mrs.  Armanda 
Vilson  with  her  own  hands,  ground 
to  a  powder  by  herself,  and  pre- 
jared  according  to  the  ancient  In- 
lian  custom.  It  was  served  in  a 
Jlosely  woven  Injlian  basket  of 
imple  dimension*  made  by  hergelf 


.1 

many   years   ago,    and    kept   as   an  I 
heirloom  in  the  family. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner, 
at  the  special  request  of  the  Indian 
residents  of  the  village,  the  guest 
of  the  evening.  Rev.  Harris  Pills- 
bury conducted  an  Easter  service, 
this  being  the  first  Easter  service 
held  this  year  in  the  Chico  district, 
preceding  the  sunrise  service  bv 
seven  hours.  ^^ 

Services   Are  Planned. 
The  church  built  by  Mrs.  Bidwell  i 
many  years   ago   has   been   unused 
for  about  ten  years,  having  fallen 
into  considerable  disrepair.  By  con-i 
tnbutions  made  recently  by  mem- 
bers    of    the     Chico     Presbyterian 
Church,  a  sum  of  money  was  raised  I 
for   the   rehabilitation  of  the   inteJ 
rior   of   the   church,   by   which   ar- 
rangements have  been  made  to  con- 
duct    religious      services     in      the 
church  every  Sunday  afternoon  at 
-^o  clock    in    accordance   with    thei 
wishes  of  Mrs.   Bidwell.     The  onlv 
obstacle  in  so  doing  is  in  the  event 
of  rain  as  the  shingle  roof  is  in  con»| 
siderable    disrepair.      The    Indians  1 
however,  disregard   such  slight   in- 
conveniences as  a  leaky  roof  in  ex- 
pressing their  wish  to  hold  weekh 
services.     The   first  of  these  sei  ^ 
ices  will  be  conducted  next  SundKy 


WT^nrS" 


|DR.  BEALS 

NISENAN  INDIAN  DATA 


How  to  cure  boys  who  disUke  to  get 

up  in  the  morning  when  they  should 

te  revealed  in  a  study  recently  made 

by  Dr.  Ralph  Beate,  research  associ- 

ate  in  the  department  of  anthropology 

at  the  University  of  California  of  the 

Nisenan  Indians  whose  territory  ex- 

tttided  ft-om  the  Sacramento  River  to 

me  crest  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  and 

irrom  the  northern  boundary  of  Yuba 

[and  Sierra  Counties  south  to  Sutter 

1  Creek. 

,  JThe  Nisenans  believed,  Bcals  found, 
[that  the  best  way  to  cure  boys  of  this 
|ia?y  habit  was  to  rub  their  bodies 
Iwlth  hot  sticks,  splash  cold  water  on 
[them  and  then  whip  them  with 
[branches  of  wormwood.  The  hot 
sticks  were  prepared  by  putting  them 
[in  a  Are,  then  using  just  enough 
water  to  put  the  flames  out.  The 
treatment,  tliey  believed,  should  be 
given  by  those  who  ordinarily  take 
care  of  ashes  after  the  cremation  of 
[the  dead,  and  that  singiiig  should  ac- 
company  the  ceremony. 
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Istate  Refuses 

Seeking  c^iuJeUatlbn  oJ^CQunty 
taxes  6h  12  or  18  acres  of  land  in 
Chico  comprising  part  of  the  oW 
Bldwell  indM^n  raw^hctla  ^  ask- 
S  Ay  the  ItoV.  Hartis  FfllA^ry,! 
pasfr  of   the   OWco   Presbyterian 

diurch,  whp  f^PP^f'^^^'^luS^ 
supervisors  thi^  afternoon.  ^Theie 
are  M  or  30  Indians  on  t^f^^^ 
Rancheria  property  and  the  Bid^U 
estate  has  rtfus^dto  pay  the  taxes, 
^sald.  in  thi^.  past  the  estate  has 
paid  taxes  on  t^ie  property, 

The  re^uiMJt  was  taken  nnder  ad- 
visement. 


Chico  Indians  Honor 

Pastor  At  Acorn  Feed 

— — a,b  ^ 

Butt^^i 


CHICO    (Butt^^Co.),    April    2. 

Jhico   Indians  On    Saturday   night 

rave  an  acorn  dinner,  with     Rev. 

|Harris  Pillsbury,     pastor     of     the 

'^idwell  Memorial  Presbyterian 

:Jhurch,    as    guest  of  honor.    The 

li'^^fm  y^  ,  ^^^^^   ^^   appreciation 
)f   Pillsbury's   efforts   in   restoring 


jervices  at  the  rancheria  church 
^rs.  Pillsbury,  their  daughter  Har- 
riet and  a  house  guest,  Dean  Stall- 

[ngs,  were  also  guests  at  the  ban- 

quet. 

There  were  about  forty  members 
)r  tne  Indian  Colony  present.  They 
y^re  of  all  ages  from  the  very  old- 
est inhabitants  to  babies  in  arms 
rhe  gathering  was  a  very  pic- 
uresque  one,  colorful  in  dress,  and 
[n  the  table  decorations. 

Varied  Menu  Is  Offered. 

The  menu  was  of  a  varied  nature 
)ut  the  piece  de  resistance  was  the 
icorn  fruit.  It  was  made  from 
icorns  grathered  by  Mrs.  Armanda 
?Vilson  with  her  own  hands,  ground 
to  a  powder  by  herself,  and  pre- 
pared according  to  the  ancient  In- 
lian  custom.  It  was  aerved  in  a 
Jlosely  woven  lndk&  basket  of 
imple  dimensioM^ade  by  herself 


many  years   ago,  and   kept  as   an  I 
heirloom  in  the  family. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner, 
at  the  special  request  of  the  Indian 
residents  of  the  village,  the  guest 
of  the  evening.   Rev.  Harris  Pills- 

Pi!?.'*yv^?^^"?^®^  an  Easter  service, 
this  being  the  first  Easter  service 
held  this  year  in  the  Chico  district, 
preceding  the  sunrise  service  by 
seven  hours.  " 

Services  Are  Planned. 

The  church  built  by  Mrs.  Bldwell  i 
many  years  ago  has  been   unused 
for  about  ten  years,  having  fallen 
into  considerable  disrepair.  By  con- 
tributions made  recently  by  mem- 
hers     of    the    Chico    Presbyterian 
^.nurch,  a  sum  of  money  was  raised 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Int^ 
rior  of  the   church,   by  which   ar- 
rangements  have  been  made  to  con- 
duct    religious     services     in     the 
church  every  Sunday  afternoon  at 
2   o  clock   in   accordance  with   the 
wishes  of  Mrs.  Bldwell.     The  only 
obstacle  in  so  doing  is  in  the  event 
of  rain  as  the  shingle  roof  is  in  con- 
siderable   disrepair*     The   Indians  I 
however,  disregard  such  slight  in- 
conveniences as  a  leaky  roof  in  ex- 
pressing their  wfsh  to  hold  weekli 
services.     The  fifst  of  these  sei 
ices  wiH  be  conducted  next  Sun< 
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er  Who  Li 

How  Indians  Lived;  Recalls  Medicine  Man  s  Cure 


XBy  GEORGE  WANGELIN  I 

LIFE  among  the  Indians  of  early 
Butte  countyi  what  they  used  for 
food,  what  they  wore  and  how  they 

lived,  \s  '  vividly 
des  c  r  i  b  e  d  by 
Robert  J.  Strang 
of  Pleasant  Val- 
ley and  a  life 
long  resident  of 
this  section  in 
an  int  e  r  V  i  e  w 
with  the  M-R. 
Strang  defends 
the  Indians  from 
hearsay  that  they 
stole  from  early 
settlers  and  de- 
clares that  al- 
though  their 
methods  of  mak- 


Roberi  Strang' 


ing  fire  were  primitive  they  never 
wantonly  set  fires  and  always  pre- 
served the  forests. 

Lived  Near  Rancheria 

Strang*s  account  is  one  of  the  best 
pictures  of  Indian  life  in  Butte 
county  every  published  in  the  M-R. 

Bom  in  Wyandotte  in  1857, 
Strang's  parents  moved  to  Oregon 
City,  north  of  Oroville  in  1884  when 
he  was  a  child.  There  the  family 
settled  on  a  small  ranch,  still  own- 
ed by  Strang,  near  an  Indian  vil- 
lage or  rancheria.  The  family  moved 
to  Oregon  City  just  two  years  after 
the  Clear  Creek  massacre  in  which 
two  children  of  the  Lewis  family 
figured.  A  son  was  slain  but  a  dau- 
ghter narrowly  escaped  death* 

He  was  privileged  to  observe  many 
habits  of  the  Indians  and  one  of  his 
best  stories  is  that  of  an  Indian 
medicine  man  curing  one  of  his 
tribeswomen  of  an  eye  ailment. 

Read  what  he  has  to  say  about 

the  Indians: 

Indians  Didn't  Steal 

•'Although  living  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  an  Indian  camp  or  ranch- 
eria for  several  years  when  a  boy, 
I  have  no  recollection  of  an  Indian 
having  been  accu^d  of  stealing  any- 
thing from  my  family  or  in  fact 
from  anyone  else. 

•The  only  article  stolen  from  us 
during  our  forty  or  more  years  at 
that  place  (Oregon  City)  was  a  blue 
flannel  shirt  taken  from  the  clothes 
line  one  night.  Such  an  article 
might  have  been  taken  by  any  one 
of  the  rough  element  that  tramp- 
ed over  the  country  at  that  time. 
Laugliable  Costumes 
"Here  I  might  say  that  many 
wierd  pecuUar  and  laughable  cos- 
tumes were  made  up  by  the  Indians 
out  of  discarded  clothes  of  the  min- 
ers who  would  come  to  town  from 
j  their  mines  in  the  hills  or  moun- 
tains Saturdays  and  remain  over 
Sunday  to  buy  their  supplies  for 
another  period..  ,      .,         '4' 

"The  Indians  were  always  on  tlat 
lookout  for  clothing  of  any  kind  dis^ 
carded  by  those  miners.  An  old  4i9er, 
John  B.  Crawford,  a  neigJ;ibor  of  ours 
told  of  one  of  the  sights  he  had  seen 
in  that  line.  He  said,  *While  clean- 
ing up  my  ground  sluice  I  could 
hear  a  noise  that  went  thmnp, 
thump,  thump.  After  a  few  moments 
it  was  a  plain  tramp,  tramp,  tramp. 
I  thinking  It  wbs  only  a  passing 
Chinese  miner  did  not  look  up  until 
the  noise  was  quite  close.  Then  I  saw 
a  buck  Indian  coming  towards  me 
in  what  he  though  to  be  a  full  dress 
suit  which  consisted  of  a  pair  of 
heavy  mining  boots,  a  plug  hat  and 
a  paper  collar  such  as  were  worn 
in  those  days.  This  was  the  fuU  ex- 
tent of  his  dress  suit.  Not  having  a 
pocket  he  carried  an  old  buckskin 
purse  in  his  hand*.  " 

What  the  Indians  Ate 
The  food  of  the  Indian  consisted 
principally  of  game,  fish,  acorns, 
manzanita  berries,  grasshoppers, 
angleworms,  grubs,  clover  and  wild 
berries,  said  Strang. 

"Clover  and  grasshopper  crops  al* 
ways  came  together  and  the  Indians 
would  fatten  up  and  look    as  slick 
1  as  a  cannibal  after  feeding  on  mis- 
sionaries." 

Game  was  secured  by  use  of  snares 
and  bow  and  arrow.  When  once  on 
the  trail  of  large  game,  the  Indians 
would  sleep  on  the  trail  until  the 
game  wa^  brought  down  unless  it 
lead  them  into  the  hunting  grounds 
1  other  tribes,  Strang  recalled. 
Large  fish  were  generally  speared 
with  the  regular  Indian  spear  made 
from  a  bone  from  a  deer's  leg  and 
fastened  to  the  pole  with  sinews 
from  the  same  animal.  Small  fish 
were  caught  with  the  hands  or  with 
nets  made  from  reeds  or  from  strips 
of  deerskin. 

Grasshoppers  Trapped 

Grasshoppers  were  caught  about 

the   time   the   first  of   them   grew 

Iwings.  It  would  take  fully  a  week  to 

prepare  for  the  capture  of  the  hop- 

ipers.  The  Indians  not  having  met- 

llic  tools  to  dig  the  pits  or  traps 

ould  use  wooden  tooU  and  their 

ands. 

A  system  of  holes,  funnel  shaped 
n  top  and  inverted  from  the  center 
own  to  the  bottom,  would  be  dug 
bout  two  and  a  half  feet  deep, 
ese  holes  were  dug  so  one  hole  or 
rap,  larger  than  the  others,  would 
in  the  center  and  the  others  dug 


so  as  to  intersect  the  center  hole 
near  its  top.  This  made  a  complete 
circle  of  holes  around  the  center 
hole  and  a  death  trap  for  the  hop- 
pers. 

As  many  as  2,  3  or  4  of  those  traps 
would  be  dug  on  a  good  grasshopper 
flat.  On  the  day  of  the  drive  the 
Indians  would  turn  out  in  numbers 
enough  to  surround  the  flat  on  three 
sides,  driving  the  hoppers  with  pine 
boughs.  When  the  drive  was  over  the 
hoppers  were  put  in  bags. 

Catclilng  Angleworms 

After  filling  the  sacks  or  vessels 
just  so  they  could  be  tied  or  fasten- 
ed so  the  hoppers  could  not  escape, 
the  squaws  would  carry  them  to 
some  water  hole  where  the  hoppers 
would  be  drowned.  Then  they  were 
spread  out  in  the  sim  to  dry.  After 
about  a  week  of  drying  they  were 
again  sacked  for  future  use.  One 
could  generaUy  tell  when  approach- 
ing an  Indian  camp  whether  there 
was  a  good  supply  of  grasshoppers 
in  store  by  the  odor,  said  Strang. 

"Angleworms  were  only  caught 
when  the  ground  was  wet  from  rain. 
A  squaw  would  take  a  pole  about  6 
feet  long  and  sharpened  on  one  end 
to  a  favorable  spot.  She  then  started 
the  pole  point  downward  into  the 
ground  by  a  downward  pressure  and 
a  circular  motion  until  the  pole 
reached  a  depth  of  about  two  feet. 
Then  she  disturbed  the  ground  by 
pressing  on  the  upper  end  Of  the  pole 
with  the  result  that  the  worms  woidd 
come  out,  would  be  gathered  and 
dried  for  future  use.  I  have  never 
seen  Indians  ed.t  worms  in  the  fresh 

state. 

"Grubs  were  secured  from  rotten 
logs.  I  have  never  seen  more  than  a 
teaeupful  in  the  possession  of  the 
Indian^s  at  any  one  time  and  on  their 
account  of  scarcity  they  were  con- 
sidered dessert. 

Preparini:  Tlie  Acorns 
"The  acorns  used  by  our  Indians 
were  from  the  Black  Oak.  I  have 
never  seen  Indians  make  use  of  our 
local  acorns  or  those  that  grow  in 
the  low  foothills.  The  same  can  be 
said  for  manzainita  berries,  the 
choicest  ones  coming  from  the 
mountains.  ^ 

"Acorns  were  gathered  and  dried 
and  when  ready  for  use  the  shell 
was  taken  off  with  the  finger  or 
thumb  nails  in  such  quantities  as 
were  needed  for  immediate  use.  The 
kernels  were  then  groimd  or  crush- 
ed with  a  pestal  in  the  hands  of  a 
squaw.  She  preferred  a  big,  flat 
boulder  where  she  sat.  X^e  only 
clothes  worn  at  that  work  were 
trunks  or  as  they  were  called  then 
'breach  clouts.'  This  was  done  be- 
cause the  meal  flies  around  and 
would  get  into  the  clothing." 
Griiiding  Made  Holes 
The  Indians  did  not  make  a  pot- 
like hole  in  a  boulder  or  stone  for 
the  purpose  of  grinding  acorns  as 
is  said  in  most  writing  about  them. 
The  depression  is  made  by  constant 
use  of  that  spot  for  such  purposes, 
Strang  claimed. 

"You  have  no  doubt  seen  round 
boulders  with  such  a  pot-like  hole 
in  them.  They  are  called  Indian 
mortars  and  were  used  in  the  house 
of  the  Indians.  They  were  buried 
in  the  center  of  the  house  and  used 
during  rain  storms  or  at  times  of 
hostUities.  After  the  meal  was 
ready  for  making  bread,  a  fire  was 
built  to  heat  water. 

"Not  having  metal  utensils  for 
heating  water,  Indians  would  take  a 
basket  fill  it  three-fourths  full  of 
water,  place  it  near  the  fire  where 
they  would  have  many  stones  about 
the  size  of  one's  fist  heating.  When 
the  stones  were  hot  they  were  taken 
from  the  fire  by  two  sticks  and 
placed  in  the  water.  This  would  be 
kept  up  until  the  water  boiled. 

Water  Poured  on  Meal 

"In  the  meantime  the  meal  had 
been  placed  in  a  concave  depression 
in  the  ground,  about  4  feet  deep 
and  2  1-2  feet  across.  The  ground 
in  this  depression  was  loosened  so 
as  to  make  it  porous  then  patted 
down  gently  with  the  hands  until  it 
became  smooth.  The  meal  was  then 
spread  in  this  hole  evenly  to  a  depth 
of  an  inch  and  the  hot  water  was 
then  poured  on  the  meal.  The  wa- 
ter was  poured  in  the  center  so  as 
not  to  disturb  the  meal.  After  suf- 
ficient water  had  been  poured  to 
cover  the  meal  it  drained  automati- 
cally, disappearing  in  the  loosened 
I  ground.  But  the  water  had  done 
its  purpose,  that  of  taking  the  bit- 
ter taste  out  of  the  meal. 

"After  the  water  drained,  the 
squaw  would  take  the  meal  with 
her  hands  and  make  the  dough  into 
balls  about  the  size  of  a  woman's 
fist.  She  covered  them  with  soft 
green  leaves  and  placed  them  in 
the  hot  ashes  to  cook." 

If  a  pot  of  acorn  soup  was  wanted 
she  took  what  she  might  have  left 
in  the  ground,  placed  it  in  a  bas- 
ket containing  boiling  water  and 
stirred  it  constantly  with  a  stick. 
This  soup  was  made  thick  enough 
so  that  it  could  be  dished  out  with 
the  hands.  It  was  eaten  from  the 
hand  also. 

"I  could  always  tell  when  the  In- 


dian kids  had  soup.     Their  hands 
would  always  be  dean." 

When  the  **bread"  was  cocrfced  and 
cooled  it  was  ready  for  use.  The 
leaves  that  had  been  put  on  for 
protection  Krere  mostly  burned  off. 
The  favorite  leaf  used  for  that  pur- 
pose was  the  poison  oak  leaf. 

Manzanita  berries  were  eaten  in 
their  natural  state.  If  manzanita 
soup  was  desired  the  berries  were 
roUed  between  the  hands  which 
separated  the  meal  from  the  pits 
and  dry  skins.  AU  were  placed  in 
a  basket  of  hot  water  being  stirred 
while  the  meal  was  added.  The 
seeds  sank  to  the  bottom  as  did  the 
sand  and  heavy  soil  in  the  acorn 
soup,  leaving  a  nice  thick  gelatine 
substance  to  be  eaten. 


Indians  Set  no  Fires 

"I  have  never  known  of  a  fire  be- 
ing set  in  the  woods  by  the  Indians," 
said  Strang.  "It  is  a  mistaken  idea 
when  it  is  said  the  Indians  burned 
the  country  yearly.  They  knew  how 
to  preserve  the  timber  and  did  it 
weU. 

"For  some  time  after  the  civil 
war,  matches  were  costly  owing  to 
the  heavy  tax  on  them.  The  In- 
dians not  having  nlcmcy  to  buy 
matches  used  theii*  primitive  meth- 
ods of  starting'  fires  where  they 
camped,  such  as  the  flint  and  steel 
or  by  rubbing  wood  together  to 
cause  fire  by  friction  or  by  carrying 
a  fire  brand  from  one  camp  to  an- 
other. 

"In  about  1866,  during  the  month 
of  August,  I  remember  seeing  a  buck 
and  three  squaws  coming  to  the 
camp  near  our  house.  1  went  out  to 
meet  them.  The  man  was  carrying 
a  firebrand  made  of  pitch  i^ne  on 
his  shoulder.  I  asked  him  where, 
they  came  from  and  where  they 
were  going  and  also  if  he  had  car- 
ried the  firebrand  from  where  he 
said  he  came  which  was  Bloomer 
Hill,  nine  miles  distant.  He  said 
he  had  and  still  there  was  no  sign 
of  fire  in  the  forests. 

Used  Signal  Fires 
"About  that  time  the  Indians  used 
to  make  signal  fires  near  the  top 
of  Bloomer  Hill.  The  fires  were 
about  200  ya|*ds  apart  and  would  be 
of  different  numbers  for  the  differ- 
ent signals,  generally  ranging  from 
3  to  7  fires. 

"Of  course,  these  signals  were  giv- 
en after  darlc  to  the  Indians  living 
in  sight  of  the  fires. 

"In    their   neighborhood   medi- 
cine men  were  not  very  numerous 
because  they  knew  it  was  up  to 
them  to  cure  ai^y  case  they  took 
or  die  at  the  hands  of  their  tribe. 
Xet  me  cite  a  ca^  that  I  saw 
fai  my  youth*    Tliere  are  few  left 
who  can  verify  wliat  I  «say: 
"We  could  look  out  a  window  and 
see  the  medicine  man's  posforman- 
ces  and  method  of  treating  the  case 
in  question,  which  was  a  case  of 
very  sore  ey^.    Ih  fact  the  person 
was  nearly  blind  at  times. 
I  Used  His  Tongue 

"The  medicine  man  would  lead  his 
patient  out  to  his  chair  where  he 
would  sit  h^.  As  far  as  we  knew 
this  medidiixe  man  used  no  medicine 
but  lased  his  tongue  in  her  eyes  and 
after  all  her  years  of  suffering  he 
cured  her  eyes  within  a  month. 
I  knew  her  .afterwards  many  years, 
in  fact  she  died  only  a  few  years 
since.  Her  eyes  remained  cured* 
which  quite  a  number  here  in  Oro- 
ville can  attest  to. 

"We     white     children     thought 

nothing  less  of  the  Indians  because 

they  ate  their  soups  and  the  like 

with  their  fingers  or  hands." 

Regarding    the    wild    birds    and 

:ame  here  in  the  early  sixties  I  will 


say  all  kinQs" 
dant.  There  were  probably  more 
than  'too  to  1  compared  to  what 
we  have  now.  Some  of  us  remem- 
ber when  the  remnants  of  the  an- 
telope family  ranged  on  the  low 
foothills  and  on  Table  Mountain. 

"That  was  when  hunters  used  cap 
and  ramrod  to  load  their  guns.  • 

"Like  all  the  'rest  of  animals*  that 
walk  on  their  hind  legs  the  Indians 
had  their  religion.    No  matter  how 
much  we  love  life  on  this  earth  we 
expect  to  go  to  a  better  one,  wheth- 
er we  call  it  heaven  or  the  happy 
hunting  grounds.    Not  making  any 
difference  whether  he  was  drowned 
or  never  found,  buried  or  cremated 
he  gets  there   just  the  same.     Of 
course   he    (the   Indian)    has  what 
we  call  peculiar  religious  ideas  and 
so  have  we  in  his  esttHJtttion. 

"We  should  not  think  less  of  the 
poor  Indian  because  he  killed  a  few 
white  men  who  were  taking  his 
home  from  him.  He  killed  nothing 
to  what  we  would  do  if  some  one 
tried  to  take  it  from  us." 
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LIFE  among  t^  indiaiis  of  early 
Butte  countyl  #j^t  Uiey  used  for 
food,  what  th^  wore  ao^  how  tbey 

UTcd,  te'viviay 
described  by 
Aobort  J.  i^^9&g 
of  Ptea89.nt  Via* 
ley  and  a  Ufe 
l(mg  resident  of 
tl^  section  in 
an  i&terviefT 
with  the  MrR. 
Strang  defends 
the  Indians  from 
heaisay  that  they 
stole  from  early 
ad^ttos  and  4ie- 
clarea  tbat  al- 
though tiieir 
method$  of  mal^« 

ing  fii«  were  -primitiye  they  newr 
wantonly  set  fires  and  always  pre- 
served the  forests. 

Lived  Niter  Eaiu^rfat 
Strang's  accotint  Is  one  <tf  the  h^t 
pictures   of    Ixkiian   life    in    Butte 
I  county  every  puWifhed  in  the  M*B* 
Bom     hi     Wyandotte     in     1857, 

to 


SO  as  to  intersect  the  center  |iojie|diaii  kidt^haA 
near  it^  top.  This  made  a  complete  Iweidd 


S 


Robert  Straagr 


drde  dt  holes   around   the   c^tar 
hole  and  a  death  trap  for  the  liop^  i 

peacs,  -  - 

As  many  as  2, 3  or  4  of  those  traps 
would  be  dog  on  a  good  grtifiidhot^pier 
flai.  Oil  thie  day  of  the  driye  the 
Indians  would  turn  out  inntmlbei^ 
enougi^to  wrrgund  the  flat  pit tiberefej 
sides^  drlvlbg  the  hc^^ipeis  with  pjUie^ 
boui^  When  the  drive  was  over  the 
hoppers  were  put  hi  bags. 

CMtehhig  Angleworms 
Aftci^  filUng  the  sacks  or  vessels 
just  so  they  Odiild  be  tied  <»;  f  ai^n[- 


msm&fL  oa  a  AO^  rlm^*  gt^ 
ed  by  BtoeBSQ^iim  m  Wfi^  ^"^ 
lage  or  nOMai^srta.  The  fam^b^n^^ 
to  oregctt  City  jti*  twi>  >0^  ^ftftr 

figured.  A  soil  ma  ila&i  but  a  6^^ 

Be  was  fi^i«p^  m^ 

habits  of  the  Wl^  Wd  ow  »m 
best  sitories  is  iihit  of  an  indlaai 
me^oine  man  curiq^  dte  of  his 
tribeswo^h  c^  m  f^e  a&hie«^. 

Bead  what  h^  bite  to  say  about 
ttie  Indians: 

Tnflttim  Dftot  steal 

«"  Although  livltt^wlti^ 
yards  at  ain  tndllih  ca|i^  or  rahc^ 
eila  for  severed  y^u^  when  a  boy. 
I  have  no  recpiJi^^qil  of  »ta  MMan 
having  be^  afejjilKrf  aleiiteir  ihy* 
thing  from  liiy**^        ia  <»ct 

•TtoeoBlyi^^ 
torii^  oiir  :t^:M  m^  rem  at 
tbat^aa  (<3»S^  a  Woe 

flannei  ishirt  ti^^en  Itpm  ^i*^othe» 
Mjiie'  one   n^^i    8tt(^   an   ar^yde 
i^t  ha^  bi^  tikeh  W  ^  <>»« 
of  the  rot|ghV^^#M  th^t 
ed  over  tl]^  epips^^^^a^  <^t 


could  gpeneraUy  tell  when  dipptoii^' 
\ng  an,Indian  camp  whether  there 
was  a  good  supply  of  grasshoppers 
in  store  by  the  odor,  said  Strang. 

"Ang^worms    were    only    caught 
when  the  ground  was  vet  from  rain. 

feet  .te^^^d  liiuu^^'  oa  ^ 

to  a  iaiS^fB^Jii*:  s^ 

the  p(|e  >p^  i^^^ 

* "  "^  '^  pirestoi^ 


\l^ien  the" ''bn^^  was  ooofe^ 
ooOted  it  jfa^^miHr  ^  tiie.  TOe 
leaves  iSbAtim  beaii  put  on  fbr 
protection  INf^  mirt^  boroed  <Mf 
The  f avciriie  toaf  iM6d  for  tbat  pur-^ 
poee  t^  tie  iNMi^^e^ 

ttana^ti  V^t^:mn:m^m  in 
vm  nati^  i|#-v  V  HuixuBaiiita 
fioui>  was  deitoMt  the  berilba  ime 
rolled  betwe^llfie  Jfc((|*^  wW^ 
separated  the  a^  tMlii  ttie  pits 
and  dry  sUiiii.  OAB^IMe  pbfipM  in 
«  btttot  of  hcil^^i^dtr  bdng  atined 
irtiile  the  niefii^  Wis^  addML  The 
seeds  wik  t6^lhb  bottoih  As  did  the 


ed  SO  the  hc««?e«5  could  not  escape*,  ^^i^  ^^  j^^^^  the  accnti 

the  sqjiaws  ^uid  carry  ^«rt  t<^  ji^jua 

some  i«ater  hole  where  the  hoiJpers  "^^Jj^ij^e^^  to  be  eaten. 

would>  ciPowned.  "^^^J^y  ^^^^  i,amm  «et  no  ^lea 

sinead  out  in  the  sun  to  dry.  After  i*-,«rvIS*^^#i«fei 

about  4  week  of  diyhig  thejr  were  ^J^J^^ 

again  sacked  for  future  use.   oneiiWfie^in«»^'«wior  ww  "mt»«o. 


Strahg. 

when  it  is  said  the  Ihdians  burned 
liie  country  ^rearly.  they  kne^  how 
to  preserve  the  timber  and  did  it 

weW. 

•Tte  some   time   after   the  civil 


-s^mp- 


adhea  rdi^of  ?*oitt  t*o  feet!  #  **i|M^^ 


re 


ri^  she  Maiib^         ^Wtid  bor 
prMlht  dh  iSie  1^^  ^ 

drtedlqr**^^  ^  ^„ 

sebn  Xolibtia  ait  t^^     th»  JMh 

state.  _^ 

««Q£idMi  were  secured  frwn  rotten 
logs.  1  liaw  »ver  fiee^  m<^  than  ii. 
teacUSWl  in  me  posseiwlim  of  tt^  .^^^  «a w.*  v  f«i 
iiHttahyeoe  thnfe  andoniheli^  M^^M 
acobii&t  of  scS«aty  they  were  coi^-:  S^nySS 
sldcred  dessert.  ^  ik^^S^^lit^ 

<<The  aKxMia  used  by  cur  Iildians  lie  had^^ilid  l^i^&ii^  i^       ^8^ 
were  fifom  l^  Wai*  9**^    1  lW?«  of  ttre  hi 
nevex^  deeh  ihiiiahe  litiaie  iise  of  ^ 
local  a^brna  or  thge  ia^ 
thejo^  fdpihflto.  "" 


them. 
a  fivrtnMtid  xiiiil 
hH  iiKitiy<# 


"Here  I  tnight  say  that  many 
wierd  pecuhJ&r;  apd  laughahle  ops- 
tmnes  were  ini^  tqBl  by  the  Indians 
out  of  disc«r|^^^*|oth^  M  tb«  9^ 
era  ii^tio.  wwili  ^jqme.  to  ,tb*n  frwn 

their  min^  itc^ 

tains   SaturdaaisVja^^^  ^^x^^      O^ 

Sunday  to  ii#  Ibhr  s^^      t 

another  peiiQfl^: 

"ilie  Indiaicia^jwere  always  oti 
lookout  for  dirf^g  of  any  kind  4U^ 
cazded  lor  tt^oaa  miners.  An  old  4tor» 
John  B.  Crawford,  a  nid^^^JOr  of  oobb 
tidd  of  one  <it  ^  sig^tslie  had  4e<^ 
hi  that  line.  fiGe  s^,  fWbile  cleans 
ing  up  niQr  ^gtp^^  cd!u)d 

lioar   a  nola^  thait  went  thiiB|p» 
thiunp,  thump;  After  a  few  mcwaenlB 
it  was  a  jfiMl^ij^f^^ 
I  thhiking  it  1^   only   a   passring 


was  t**&r voif  wmttt^  mm ^ 

ijuuai&  nWte  vln  su^  guAntotie^^ 
were  iiiieded  IW^  hi&p^^ 
kemela. were  '^en  ground  or 
€«  W»t^  a  pfesfcal  ih^^t^ 
squaw.  >  She  ptefeired ,  a  liig; 
boUider  wheit  s^ie  «at-^-^^^^1^ 
9]|>the8  worn  at   thit .  wtsrjfe-  #iB*ie 
tni^  or  I*  they  wfttfe  caapd  ttien 

cause  th^  toealfUes  S9«^^^ 


'■-■  ;- 


tllift  tbifitms  used' 


n>y 


jK^'jdj^t  oF 


the  noise  was  (tjalte  dose.  Then  I  saw 
a  buck  Incttan  cMdag  tofards  me 
in  what  he  tlivvigli  ib  be^^  |i01  iBiBtfm 
soH  li^iiidi  co»iE4i^^       a  pair   of 


[ethin|^ 

Ibe  Ind^  did  not  make  a  pot- 
like  iWe  in  la^  bdirfdeir  «r  «*pne  for 
the  pil3ppo6e  W  grlii^i^  ajsdifiis  m 

is  said  ih  1^ 

l*e  depciW»»tf  ^  made  by  constant 

Vbse  od^  IMt  i^  f^  mich'  pitrpoM», 

Strang  da^bi^ 
''Tki  haye  xk)  dwbt  seim  romd; 

bouldeife  vHth;  5Wh  i  ,1^^ 

in  them.,   Xh^  awr  o»^*W!  liid&A 

morbars  and^^^w^ 


Qhinese  ndner  did  s^  locdc  up  ^ti  }of  the/tndiabB.    They  weze  bii^ried 

in  the  c^hter  of  the  iiouite  and  i^^ 
during  ndn  «6»ms  or  at  tlmeA.o' 
ib^t^ttes.  AJfter  :  the  ma^  was 
ready  lor  maUbg  bread,  a  lire  was 


dant.     There   were   probably   more 

__^  than  400  to   1   compared  to  what 

«ii«4i*^  I^^A      jMtve  now.    Some  of  us  remern- 

gWfe^lltfpea.  veiWl»r  when  the  remnants  of  the  an- 

^wlni^  be  Itelope  -  family   ranged   on   the   low 

]Qib^4tUtfli^f'^^       and  on  Table  Mountain. 

•TThat  was  when  hunters  used  cap 
aind  Tapnod  to  load  their  guns. 
•*Iilke  all  the  *rest  of  animals'  that 
on  their  hind  legs  the  Indians 
their  religion.    No  matter  how 
mt(ch  we  love  life  on  this  earth  we 
^spiect  to  go  to  a  better  one,  wheth- 
er we  caU  It  heaven  of  the  happy 
himtixig  grounds.    Not  making  any 
(inference  whether  he  was  drowned 
or  hev^  found,  buried  or  cremated 
he'  gets  there  just  the  same.     Of 
c<H2rse  he    (the  Indian)   has  what 
ijie  call  peculiar  religious  ideas  and 
ha^e  we  in  his  ei^liaiftion. 
_  "We  should  not  think  less  of  the 

1N^  «;;c^  Indian  because  he  killed  a  few 

^^^'hbme  from  him.    He  killed  nothing 


,?«!•■ 


heavy  minUig  boots,  a  iMg  hat  and  bidlt  to  heiit  water. 


a  paper  oellaa:  such  as 


wfiim 
in  those  daya.  ^Shjs,  was  the  fuU  ex- 
tent <^  hia  dteq9  ^i^  ^^  having  a 
PMdcet  he  eariited  %xl  old  bud&skin 
purse  inhi3h^'. '' 

Whst  Vm  Iniiiaiia  Aie 

The  food  of  tibe  Indian  consli^ 
principally  of  gan^e,  fish,  acorns, 
manzanittt  berries.  grasshopper|{> 
angleworms,  gif^ba*  dover  imd  wild 
berries,  said  Qiafang. 

*«clover  and  Ini^ioiCi^  oim^  a^ 

ways  cape  lQif#i^  «n#^  Ia#Ml^ 
would  fatteb  1^  and  lock  as  sUck 
aa  a  cannibal  ii^er  feedhig  on  mis- 
sionaries.'* 

Game  was  secmred  by  use  of  snares 
and  bow  and  a^rrow.  Whep  cmce  on 
the  trail  of  lai^  game,  the  Indians 
would  sleep  on  the  trail  imtil  the 
l^me  was  broui^t  down  unless  it 
ead  them  into  the  hunting  grounds 
^f  other  tribes,  Strang  recalled. 

Large  fish  wePB  generally  speared 
Iwith  the  regu^r  Indian  spear  made 
from  a  bone  from  a  deer's  leg  and 
fastened  to  the  pole  with  sinews 
Ifrom  the  same  animaL  Small  fish 
were  catigiit  wltti  the  hands  or  with 
nets  made  from  reeds  or  frt^n  strips 

|of  deerskin. 

Grasdiiqweni  Trapped 

Grasshoppers  were  caught  about 

[the  time  the  first  of  them  grew 

^  ;.  It  woOld  take  f  ul^y  a  week  to 

Iprepare  for  the  capture  of  the  hop- 

Ts.  The  Indians  not  having  met- 

ic  tools  to  dig  the  pits  or  traps 

ould  use  wooden  took  and  their 

__Lds. 

A  system  of  holes,  fimnel  shaped 

►n  top  and  inverted  fr<xn  the  center 

lown  to  the  bottom*  would  be  dug 

tbout  two  and    a   half   feet   deep. 

lese  holes  wese  dug  so  one  hole  or 

kp,  larger  than  tte  others,  wouto 

in  the  center  and  the  others  dug 


ly 


<'Not  hayhig  metal  uten^sils  for 
heatihg  water,  Indians  wOuld  take  a 
bitstet  im  it  three-fourthfll  full  of 
water,  |ibee  it  near  the  fire  whejre 
they  virould  have  many  st6nes  aboiit 
the  siae  of  one's  f i^  heating.  w;ben 
the  stones  were  hot  they  were  taken 
from  the  f hre  by  two  st^kSoi  and 
placed  in  the  water.  This  would  be 
kept  up  until  the  water  boiled. 
Water  Poured  on  Meal 
rih.  tha  artanthne  the  meal  had 
been  |4ape4  in  a  oc^ocave  di^;ires»ipn 
in  the'  grodod*  about  4  feet  (|eep 
and^  i-)  feet  across.  Tl)e  gr<hand 
in  this  depiesslon  was  loosened  so 
as  to  make  it  porous  thm  patted 
down  ^ntly  with  the  hands  unW  it 
became  smooth.  The  meal  was  then 
$pread  in  tl^  hole  evenly  to  a  depth 
of  an  )nch  and  the  hot  water  "ins 
then  poured  on  the  meal.  The  wa- 
ter was  poured  in  the  center  so  as 
not  to  disturb  the  meaL  After  suf- 
ficient water  had  been  poured  to 
cover  the  meal  it  -drained  autcmiati- 
cally,  disappearing  in  the  loosened 
gxmmd.  But  the  water  had  d<me 
its  purpose,  that  of  takhig  the  t^ 
ter  taste  out  of  the  meaL 

''After  the  water  drained,  the 
{squaw  would  take  the  meal  With 
her  hands  and  make  the  dough  into 
balls  about  the '  sisse  of  a  woman's 
fist.  She  covered  them  with  soft 
green  leaves  and  placed  them  in 
the  hot  ashes  to  cook." 

If  a  pot  of  acorn  soup  was  wanted 
she  took  what  she  might  have  left 
m  the  ground,  placed  it  in  a  bas- 
ket containhig  boiling  water  and 
stirred  it  constantly  with  a  stick. 
This  soup  was  made  thick  enough 
so  that  it  could  be  dished  out  with, 
the  hands.  It  was  eaten  frcm  the 
hand  also. 
n  eoipld  always  teU  when  the  la- 
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^>fi(^  a^, 

istobe.     Beir 
which  <iui^  a 
^e  can 
•  nire    wtdte 
^nothing  liMs  «^ 
they  iBkte 
wltti  thehr 


to  what  we  would  do  if  some  one 
tried  to  take  it  from  us.' 
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iiigt  ^^  'kliew- 
ina^iciMe; 

iHiflBiiU^g  hi 

jnupy  Jijeara^ 
a  fHr  yeala, 
•jfiiliallied   curedi 
heie  hi  oro- 

thought 
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Of  hands." 


iUlrarding  iiHib   iidtd   birds    and 
here  in  ioieMiir^  win 
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By  Supervisor  George  A,  Hoag 

My  idea  of  tlie  origin  of  the  name 
Squaw  Hill  came  from  i;  'ather 
who  said  in  early  days  the  Indians 
came  to  that  particular  epot  to  fish. 
The  old  bucks  did  all  the  fishing 
and  the  squaws  did  all  the  cooking. 

Where  the  Landis  place  is  now 
was  the  camping  ground  for  the Jjql- 
dians^  The  land  is  all  discolored 
there"  by  fires  which  bears  out  the 
fact  that  there  was  lots  of  camping 
there. 


TAHN-KUM  ulIDOO      • 

of  Swedes  Flat, 
Butte  Co..   Calif. 

Bill  Hu^iee  and 
wife,   aged  Indian 
couple     at     Swedes 
Flat  in  Bangor  dis- 
trict,  Butte  County. 

"Hu^es  age  87;  wife's 
a^  estimated  at 
about  103." 

-  Sacramento  Bee 
Dec.   1^,1934 
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Nine  Score  And  Ten 
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rnLl     t**®  Bangor  district,  Butte 

rI?!  W,T!if  '^"?3®  *'®  ^''-  and  Mrs. 
nirJ„r^^^\ ''*;''^"  ^  *h«  lower 
Wnt^f;»  ^""^^^  ^Se  Is  87  and  Mrs. 
S?^  tLT  i*  estimated  at  about 

^wL  J^  ^.?.®^  pa*'''  ^**o^  hair  is 

rZP'  reside  on  the  Swede's  Flat 

Road.     They  refer  to    their  home 

shown  at  the  top,  as  Fort  Hughes,' 

because  of  the  many  intricate  wlnd- 

ng  passages  built  of  stone.  Hughes 

.used   rocks  obtained  from   stream- 

fbed  mining  operations  at  the  rear 

hi.^i/*'""*-    ^®"^«r  Hughes  nor 

v!t^^^^  ^^   '^^   ^^    write,    but 

SSf  w«JSf''    *P^^   «^^^d    English. 
Mjs.  Hughes  moves  about  with  the. 
^"  of  two  wallcing  sticks.  J/\  | 
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Article  in 

Sacramento  Bee 
CCalif.3 

i^ec.   18,    1934 


Note  -  This  s^^e  aged  IJrs. 
me  Oct.   16,    1928. 


Hu^es  was  worked  by 


Vocabulary  obtained  including  names  of  Ulamiiials. 
Birds  .Reptiles,    Fishes,   Insects,  and  Trees  and 
otner  plants. 


MKNTO.  CAUI^. 

Ia^Y  22,  1935 


AII60RN  INDIANS 
NEED  FOOD  FOR 
WINTER  MONTHS 


Condition     Of    Remnants     Of 

Tribe  Is  Described  As 

Precarious 

T^d^^^^^  (PJfceloo.),  Jan.  22.- 
The  problem  of^t«&lng  sufficient 
food  during  the^inter  months  has 
forced  the  Indianfe  on  the  Auburn 
reservation,  two  miles  southwest  of 
this  city,  to  return  to  the  primitive 
practice  of  grinding  acorns  with 
the  old-fashioned  stones  ,used  be- 
fore the  white  man  came  to  the  Pa- 
cific Coast. 

The  acorns  are  placed  in  holes  in 
large  rocks  and  are  ground  with 
smaller  stones  until  a  meal  is 
formed,  from  which  soup  and  other 
palatable  dishes  can  be  made. 
Plight  Is  Problem. 
The  plight  of  the  Indians  has 
been  a  problem  for  Probation  Offi- 
cer L.  J.  Kinney  of  Placer  County, 
who  recently  asked  Congressman 
Harry  L.  Englebright  to  obtain  fed- 
eral aid  for  the  Auburn  group,  if 
possible. 

Kinney  also  thinks  the  state 
should  come  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Indians  and  points  to  the  fact 
many  Mexicans  are  obtaining  re- 
lief, while  the  native  born  Indians 
struggle  for  food. 

Recommends  Another  Site. 
Kinney  said  the  Auburn  reserva- 
tion is  not  suited  for  farming.  He 
recommends  a  place  with  better 
housing  facilities,  more  fertile  land 
for  the  growing  of  garden  crops 
and  an  adequate  water  supply. 

Typical  of  the  aged  Indian  at  this 
reservation  is  Mrs.  Martha  Le  May, 
just  recovering  from  an  attack  of 
pneumonia.  She  is  a  member  of 
one  of  ten  families,  numbering 
thirty-eight    Indians. 

Red  Cross  Unable  To  Help. 
She  said  the  Red  Cross  has  de- 
clared itself  unable  to  supply  food 
this  year  for  Indians  on  the  reser- 
vation and  has  referred  them  to 
the  probation  officer  for  county 
aid. 

She  claims  the  Indians  on  the 
reservation  suffer  from  improper 
diet  and  housing.  The  houses  for 
the  most  part  are  shacks  built  of 
odd  boards  and  scrap  tin.  Most 
have  dirt  floors  and  are  lined  with 
old  paste  board  cartons. 

Received  Some  Roofing. 


Tribesmen  Turn  To  Acorns  For  Food 
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from  Oklahoma  and  a  graduate  of 
an  Indian  school  in  that  state,  who 
came  to  the  reservation  to  care  for 
an  aunt  who  is  ill,  said  she  is 
shocked  at  the  conditions  on  the 
Auburn  reservation.  She  said  lack 
of  a  balanced  diet  has  resulted  in 
a  serious  physical  condition  among 
the  residents  of  the  reservation. 

Miss  Moman  said  the  chief  wants 
at  present  are  a  water  supply  for 
gardens;  better  quarters  in  which 
to  live;  enough  employment  to  earn 
money  to  purchase  wholesome  food 
and  an  increase  in  the  $6  a  month 
allowance  given  the  aged  Indians 
for  food. 
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For  housing  impnovement  the  In- 
dians recently  obtamed  some  paper 
roofing  through  the  John  Collier 
committee  on  Indian  affairs  at 
Washington.  She  claims  this  is  the 
only  aid  extended  in  several  years. 

Eighteen-year-old  Agnes  Rey  is  a 
member  of  a  family  of  nine  living 
at  the  reservation.  Her  father 
chops  wood  when  he  can  obtain 
work,  and  a  brother  has  part  time 
employment.  She  states  if  it  were 
not  for  the  acorns  it  would  be  im-i 
I  possible  for  the  family  to  subsist 
Visitor  Is  Appalled. 

Miss    Violet    Moman,    an    unem- 
[ploycd    elementary    school    teacher 


Thirty-eight  Indians  residing  on 
the  reservation  two  miles  southwest 
of  Auburn  are  declared  to  be  in  a 
precarious  condition  because  of 
poor  housing  conditions,  general 
poverty  and  lack  of  food  and  com- 
forts. The  Red  Cross  has  failed 
them,  the  county  probation  officer 
is  in  a  quandary  as  to  how  he  can 
supply  them  with  food  and  in  the 
meanwhile  the  Indians,  young  as 
well  as  aged,  have  turned  to  the 
ways  of  their  father«i  and  are  grind- 
ing acom^  in  primitive  fashion  to 
make  meal  to  stave  off  starvation. 


*-*^.'.*-'. '.*»**-*.  ••*w'.  .••■.•-  .  ■'.'^.i.  .■••.  . 


The  pictures  are  scenes  on  the  res 
ervation.  Top  left,  Miss  Agnes  Re: 
18,  left,  and  Miss  Violet  Monan,  2' 
are  shown  grinding:  the  acorns  li 
a  hole  in  a  rock  with  a  stone  pet 
tie.  Upper  right,  Mrs.  Martha 
MAy»  aged  Indian,  recovering  in 
a  month's  illness  with  pneumonii 
is  shown  being  given  a  bowl 
acorn  broth  by  her  daughter,  Mrs 
Mamie  Bidstroupe.  Lower  right 
the  exterior  of  a  typical  shack  !i 
which  the  Indians  are  forced  U 
live.  An  Indian  boy  is  shown  wheej 
ing  a  load  of  firewood. 
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ndian  lyiaidens  Prepare  Dinner 


The  severe  winter,  along  with  the  depression,  has  forced  large 
numbers  of  California  Indians  to  subsist  on  acorn  soup,  mus- 
tard greens  and  rabbit.  Violet  Moman  (left J  and  Agnes  Rey 
are  shown  at  the  Aubitrn,  Cal,  reservation  grinding  acorns 
into  meal. 


CHICO  CALIF.  RECORD 

FEBRUARY  8^  19S5 


Rancheriii  Termed 
Trust  In  Decision 

Rev.  Pillsbury  Appointed  Trustee  for 

Village,  14-Acre  Tract 

The  gr^iit  of  fhc  Chico  Indian  Villasc  was  ^cld  a  trust-not  aeWJ^ 
in  an  opinion  handed  down,  yesterday  by  Superior  Judge  Harry  Ucirup 
of   Oroville.  v^'*^*'^  ,.  ^  .^   *    i  ♦«  iior 

"The  Indian  Village  and  the  14-acrc  tract  will  be  f-  "''f^^^'^^ed    n 
ris  Pillsbury  as  substituted  trustee,  subject  to  the  trusts  coniamea 
the  deed  and  will,"  said  the  opinion  in  conclusion. 

The    matter    was   brought   before^ ■ 


the  court  on  a  petition  to  estab- 
lish heirship  to  the  estate  of  the 
llate  Annie  E.  K.  Bidwell,  doner 
of  the  Rancheria  property.  The 
petition  was  filed  by  the  Board  of 
Missions  of  the  Prc:.byterian 
Church   with    approval   of   the    es- 


trustee;    a    court    must    appoint    a 
substitute  if  the  named  trustee  re- 
fuses to  act. 
TRUST   HELD   CHARITABLE— 

-If  the  trusts  that  were  created] 
were  for  the  benefit  of  individuals 


Church   with    approval   o     ine    e.-    ^^^^  ^^^    .^   ^^^^    ,,, 

tate    executor,    as    a   legal   step    to    ^^^J  ^^^^  ^^  enforced. 


close   the   estate. 
OPINION   IN  PART— 

After  reviewing  the  deed  execut- 
ed by  Mrs.  Bidwell,  and  the  pro- 
1  visions  in  her  will,  the  court  held: 

*'The  Board  of  Home  Missions 
Irefused   to   accept   title   to   any   of 


charitable  they  must  be  enforced. 
♦*It  is  clear  to  me  that  the 
trusts  are  charitable  and  valid.  Mrs. 
Bidwell  had  in  mind  the  Indian 
tribe  itself.  She  desired  to  per- 
petuate and  protect  it.  The  persons 
to   whom   she    gave    certificates   ot 


refused   to   accept   tme   lo   any    "J;    7  ^^    the   living    repres- 

^^J^^^r^  !°:  J;!^^  Srr 'e^atirortL  tHbc   the  culture 


thai  it  had  no  fund  available  for 
the  administration  of  the  trust, 
and  conveyed  the  land  to  the  ex- 
ecutors  of   Mrs.  BidwelVs  will. 

''If  valid  trusts  were  created  the 
rpfii^al  of  the  BoaAi  of  Home 
Missions  to  accept  them  cannot 
destroy   them.  A  trust  is  not  per- 


entatives  of  the  tribe,   the  culture 
of    which   she    wished    to   preserve. 
Such  a  trust  is  valid  as  a  charit- 
able  trust. 
f^VMES   SUCCESSOR— 

formally   the  superior   court,  m 
the  exercise  of  its  equity   jurisdip- 


destroy   them-.  A  trust  is  not  per-  p^       2,  Column  6) 

mitted    to    lapse    for    want    of    a^  (Contmttea  on^^^^^^^^r 


iwico,  cAi:.  ENTBRPRI8V 

ipjBCaSHBER  20, 1999. 


HDWELL  INDIANS 
FETED  ATTiOLIDAY 
PARTY  BY  CHURCH 


/Irs.   BidwelFs  Custom  ol 

35  Years  Is  Revived 

By  Presbyterians 

Renewing    a    custom    which    th( 
late   Annie    K.    Bidwell   carried   onl 
^ith    much    pleasure    for    35    years 
iurhig  her  lifetime  and  association 
^vith  the  Indians,  the  Bidwell  Mem- 
)nal  Presbyterian  church  under  the 
iirection  of  the  pastor,  Rev.  Harris 
■^illsbury  and  Mrs.  Pillsbury,  held  a 
/hrlstmas  party  last  evening  at  the 
|little  church  on  the  Rancho  Reser-I 
nation.  It  was  more  than  a  Chrii^t- 
|mas   party    to   the    company   of   25 1 
ndians   who   assembled— every   In -I 
lian   in   the   village   being   present., 
[t   brought   tears    to   their    eyes   in| 
[ncmory  of  their  beloved  benefactor 
is  well  as  joy  to  their  hearts,  andl 
^hey   showed   their   appreciation   of 
:ho  affair  by  their  hearty   partici- 
|:'ation   in   the  program   and   party. 
With   John  Hancock   playing  the 
Lccordian,   carols   and   hymns   v/ere 
^ung,     after     which    Santa     Glaus 
Richard    Allen)    joiiied    the    com- 
)any  and  distributed  the  gift  pack- 
iges  of  groceries,  toys  and  treats— I 
whole    truck    load    ofthem.      Ice 
'.ream,  cake  and  coffee  were  served 
it  the  close  of  the  happy  eveninp^l 
vhich   was   the   first  holiday  party 
[.he    Indians    had    had    since    Mi's 
'lid well's  passing. 
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, _ ^        substitute  11 

for  the  trustee  name  ^^^^^ 

I  But  in  her  wiH  ^'f-,.    the    same 
P  another    trust     J^  ^„,  ,nj     1 
I  charity  and  name  J     ^^^^   „j     ws 

h''  r^  a  proha\e  court  to  name  ., 
1  court  as  ^ J^^^   aiDpoint 


:°":;cc7ssor;  TO  ^x^^ov^^rJ 

K  u-  two  ^^o^r^ZS  ^^ell 
one    trustee    would       ^^^^^^re,  for  1 
Lbsurd.  It  ?s  P;^%;obate  Proceed-  U 
I  the  court,  m  this  '    .  ^^ption    over  l 
I  Sg     to    assume    3^"'^^^^  by  deed 
1  the  trust  that  was  creat  ^^.^^^. 

Ir ,  „„  «,u.Yi  the  one  >nat  ^^^ 


litvie  trust  .  ^  

led   by    ^^^•.  „.vi  trusts.  ..  „   ' 

I  trustee  lor  ^°th  tr  j,e 

I     "The    W^'^",^„ct    win    be    dls- 
1^^  fourteen    acre    tract     ^,^^^^^^     s, 

r^r^uted  trS^  -^^-,Vd     nd 
Ned  --.^.?^--,\ 
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;HICOi  CAC.  ENTEPtPBtStt 

ilDWELL  INDIANS 
FETED  ATflOLIDAY 
PARTY  BY  CHURCH 


/Irs.  Bidweirs  Custom  ol 

35  Years  Is  Revived 

By  Presbyterians 

Renewing    a    custom    which    th( 
late    Annie    K.    Bldwell    carried   onl 
vith    much    pleasure    for    35    years 
luring  her  hfetime  and  association 
with  the  Indians,  the  Bldwell  Mem- 
orial Presbyterian  church. under  the 
lirection  of  the  pastor,  Rev.  Harris 
•illsbury  and  Mrs.  Pillsbury,  held  a 
!hristmas  party  last  evening  at  the 
llittle  church  on  the  Rancho  Reser- 
vation. It  was  more  than  a  Christ- 
fnas   party    to   the   company    of   25 
inclians    who   assembled — every    In- 1 
pliau   in    the   village   being   present, 
:t   brought    tears    to   their    eyes    in| 
fncmory  of  their  beloved  benefactoi- 
Ls  well  as  joy  to  their  hearts,  andl 
.hey   showed   their   appreciation   of 
:he  affair  by  their  hearty  partici-| 
l^ation   in   the  program   and   party. 

With   John  Hancock   playing  the  I 
[xccordian,  carols   and  hymns   v/ere 
;ung,     after     which     Santa     Claus 
Richard    Allen)    joii^ed    the    com-" 
>any  and  distributed  the  gift  pack- 
Lges  of  groceries,  toys  and  treats— I 
whole    truck    load    of  them.      Ice' 
;ream,  cake  and  coffee  were  served  I 
it  the  close  of  the  happy  evening 
^hich  was   the   first  holiday  party 
;he    Indians    had    had    since    Mi's. 
lid  well's  passing. 
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INDIAN 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Alonzo  Delano  wrote  prolifically  of  Cali- 
fornia. He  arrived  here  in  18^9  with  the  gold-rush  and  was  one 
of  the  first  to  see  and  record  the  amusing  and  ludicrous  phases 
of  the  mad  assault  on  the  Sierra.  As  "Old  Block"  he  incorporated 
these  observations  in  Old  Block's  Sketch-book ;  or  Tales  of  Cali- 
fornia Life,  and  Pen-knife  Sketches ;  or  Chips  of  the  Old  Block. 
These  delighted  the  roistering  miners  and  gained  for  their  author 
an  enduring  fame.    But  Delano's  finest  work,  by  all  odds,  was 
his  serious  description  of  his  overland  journey,  and  the  Califor- 
nia of  the  period,  which  he  titled  Life  on  the  Plains  and  Among 
the  Diggings,  and  which  was  published  in  185^.  From  it  West- 
ways  reprints,  as  the  third  in  its  series  of  "Calif orniana  Classica", 
Delano's  illuminating  chapter  on  the  character  and  the  conduct 
of  the  California  Indians. — p.t.h. 

THE  Indians  of  California  are  regarded  as  being  treacherous, 
revengeful  and  dishonest.  This  may  be  so  to  a  certain 
extent,  when  judged  by  the  customs  and  laws  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  but  it  should  be  qualified  by  the  fact  that  they  are  governed 
leir  own  sense  of  propriety  and  justice,  and  are  probably  less 
to  break  the  laws  which  they  recognize  as  right,  than  are 
whites  to  break  theirs.  Living  in  a  state  of  nature,  surrounded 


by  enemies,   emphatically   the   children   of   Esau — "their  hand 
against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  them" — they 
are  taught  from  necessity  to  be  watchful  and  wary,  and  to  look 
upon  all  men  as  enemies  whom  they  do  not  know  to  be  friends. 
Being  in  a  state  of  perpetual  warfare,  they  hold  it  to  be  a  virtue 
to  steal  from  those  with  whom  they  are  not  in  alliance,  and  to 
avenge  an  insult  upon  those  whom  they  do  not  regard  as  friends. 
They  do  not  steal  from  their  own  people,  and  during  my  resi- 
dence with  the  Oleepas,  I  never  saw  a  quarrel;  and  I  firmly 
believe  that  nine-tenths  of  the  troubles  between  the  whites  and 
Indians,  can  be  traced  to  imprudence  in  the  former,  in  the  first 
instance.    Thus  revengeful   feelings  are  instigated,   and  being 
unable  to  distinguish  between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  it 
being  their  custom  to  visit  the  insult  of  an  individual  upon  his 
tribe,  they  take  vengeance  upon  the  first  white  man  they  meet, 
as  they  do  on  the  first  Indian  of  a  hostile  tribe.  Looking  too,  on 
the  whites  as  encroachers  upon  their  territory,  and  as  doubtful 
friends — their  cupidity  tempted  by  an  unusual  display  of  articles 
useful  to  them — they  look  upon  it  as  a  merit  to  steal ;  and  they 
are  sometimes  forced  to  take  cattle,  mules  and  provisions,  to  eat, 
when  a  poor  season  limits  their  own  supplies. 

Renegade  whites  and   Mexicans,  in  whom  they  have  con- 
fidence, are  not  wanting  to  stir  them  up  to  acts  of  hostility ;  and 
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iN  HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIVE 

this  has  been  one  fruitful  source  of  their  wars  with  the  whites. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  evil-disposed  Indians  as  well 
as  white  men ;  for  human  propensities  are  alike  in  all  ages  and 
climes ;  but  the  dogma  of  visiting  vengeance  upon  the  innocent 
as  well  as  the  guilty,  widens  instead  of  healing  the  breach.  In 
their  wild  state  they  are,  from  the  force  of  circumstances  and 
education,  suspicious,  and  like  wild  beasts,  they  must  be  tamed 
tnd  enlightened,  before  they  can  fully  understand  our  laws,  and 
our  notions  of  right  and  wrong. 

I  was  completely  in  their  power,  and  might  have  been  killed 
or  robbed  at  any  moment ;  but  while  I  was  with  them  I  am  not 
aware  that  I  lost  the  worth  of  a  dollar,  although  I  had  $5,000 
worth  of  goods  with  me  at  one  time.  Yet  they  would  steal  from 
passers-by.    I  sometimes  had  occasion  to  be  gone  all  day  from 
home,  but  leaving  my  house  and  goods  in  the  care  of  the  chief, 
or  some  of  the  old  men,  I  invariably  found  everything  safe  on 
my  return.    My  confidence  was  never  abused.    I  never  abused 
theirs.   I  was  uniform  in  my  conduct  with  them,  never  but  once 
making  a  promise  that  I  did  not  perform.    In  that  instance  it 
was  unavoidable,  and  was  explained  to  their  satisfaction.    If  I 
was  leaving  my  store,  although  a  hundred  Indians  were  in,  every 
one  followed  me  out,  unless  I  told  some  one  to  stay,  when  all 
would  remain. 

The  indiscretion  of  some  of  the  whites  was  strongly  exempli- 
fied in  the  spring  of  1 850,  on  the  middle  fork  of  Feather  River. 
It  had  become  common  to  charge  every  theft  of  cattle  on  the 
Indians.   A  party  of  miners  missed  several  head  of  oxen,  and  a 
cry  was  raised  that  the  Indians  had  stolen  them.    Fifteen  men 
were  started  out,  well  armed,  swearing  vengeance.    Proceeding 
to  a  rancheria,  about  twelve  miles  higher  in  the  mountains,  they 
found  a  few  bones,  which  they  considered  proof  positive  of  the 
guilt  of  the  inhabitants.   They  immediately  surrounded  the  huts, 
when  the  Indians  came  out,  and  seeing  their  hostile  attitude, 
without  understanding  the  cause,  and  impelled  by  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation,  attempted  to  fly.  A  deadly  discharge  of  fire- 
arms was  made,  and  fourteen  Indians  fell  dead.   After  demolish- 
ing the  houses,  the  brave  whites  set  out  on  their  return,  with  the 
glory  of  having  taken  signal  and  successful  vengeance  on  the 
mountain  robbers.    When  they  had  nearly  reached  home,  their 
sense  of  justice  was  a  little  shaken,  by  seeing  every  ox  which  they 
had  supposed  stolen,   quietly  feeding  in  a  somewhat   isolated 
gorge,  whither  they  had  strayed  in  search  of  grass.    Had  the 
Indians,  under  similar  circumstances,  killed  fourteen  whites,  an 
exterminating  warfare  would  have  ensued. 

Polygamy  is  practised  among  the  Indians  of  California.  But 
it  sometimes  happens  that  there  are  more  males  than  females  in 
a  village,  when  they  content  themselves  with  one  wife.  Indis- 
criminate cohabitation  is  never  practiced. 

I  was  one  day  talking  with  the  civil  chief,  and  he  asked  me 
how  many  wives  I  had.  I  told  him  but  one.  He  only  inquired 
if  women  were  scarce  in  my  village.  "No,  they  are  as  numerous 
as  the  leaves  on  the  trees." 

"Wah !"  he  exclaimed  with  surprise,  and  holding  up  his  fingers 
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and  pointing  to  his  koomballum,  he  signified  that  he  had  four. 
Well,  you  old  Solomon,  what  do  you  do  with  so  many  ?" 
I  make  them  gather  acorns,  make  bread,  pick  up  wood,  and 

work  for  me." 

"And  I  work  for  myself,"  said  I. 

"Humph!"    said   he,    contemptuously.     "Good    for    nothing. 

Does  your  wife  dress  like  you?'* 

I  could  have  added  that  she  did  not  exactly  wear  the  breeches, 
but  I  told  him  that  she  wore  a  long  skirt,  shoes  and  stockings 

and  a  kind  of  hat. 

He  thought  I  must  have  much  clothes,  or  I  was  a  very  great 
fool  to  spend  so  much  on  one  woman. 

They  can  be  taught  to  plow,  to  herd  cattle,  and  perform 
manual  labor  very  well.  But  I  was  once  somewhat  amused  at  the 
awkwardness  of  an  Indian  in  a  (to  him)  new  branch  of  business. 
A  sack  of  sugar  had  been  landed  for  me  about  half  a  mile  below, 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  taking  two  Indians,  I 
went  after  it.   I  found  it  too  heavy  for  them  to  carry,  so  I  bor- 
rowed a  wheelbarrow  and  set  them  to  wheeling  it  to  the  landing. 
As  I  expected,  they  made  awkward  work  of  it,  but  by  dint  of 
perseverance,  one  of  them  made  out  to  keep  the  one-wheeled 
wagon  in  the  track,  and  we  managed  to  get  it  to  the  landing. 
Thinking  the  other  Indian  would  find  no  difficulty  in  wheehng 
back  the  empty  barrow,  I  directed  him  to  return  it.  He  stood  a 
moment,  looking  irresolutely  at  it,  when,  calling  for  the  aid  of 
his  companion,  he  hoisted   it  on   his   head,   and   deliberately 

marched  off  with  it.  *.    j  j     • 

I  could  relate  many  anecdotes  of  what  transpired  during  my 
brief  sojourn  with  the  untutored  savages,  which  would  present 
them  in  a  favorable  light,  but  it  is  probable  the  reader  is  already 
tired,  and  I  forbear.  I  do  not  mean  to  appear  as  their  apologist, 
but  I  do  think  their  character  is  not  well  understood  by  the  niass 
of  people,  and  that  their  good  will  might  be  gained  by  concilia- 
tion, kindness  and  justice,  if  they  can  be  kept  free  from  malign 
influences,  and  that  the  principles  of  civilization  may  be  instilled 
in  their  minds.  But  this  will  never  be.  Once  in  contact  with  the 
whites,  they  learn  their  vices  without  understanding  their  virtues ; 
and  it'  will  not  be  long  before  intemperance,  disease  and  feuds 
will  end  in  their  extermination,  or  complete  debasement,  and 
these  once  powerful  tribes,  like  those  upon  the  Atlantic  shores, 
will  have  passed  away,  or  be  but  a  wreck  of  miserable  humanity. 
They  are  already  dwindling,  for  the  fire-water  and  rifle  of  the 
white  man  are  doing  their  work  of  death,  and  five  years  will  not 
pass  ere  they  will  become  humbled  and  poweriess— a  wretched 
remnant  of  a  large  population.   I  have  been  told  that  the  valley 
of  the  Sacramento,  fifteen  years  ago,  contained  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  thousand,  but  a  fatal  disease  breaking  out  in  one  year 
destroyed  many  thousands— in  fact,  reduced  them  more  than 
one  half ;  and  this  I  think  quite  likely ;  for  during  a  trip  which 
I  made  last  fall  to  the  upper  Sacramento,  I  passed  a  multitude 
of  old  deserted  villages,  which  I  was  assured  was  caused  by 
desolating  disease.  But  the  two  races  cannot  exist  in  contact,  and 
one  must  invariably  yield  to  the  other. 
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BIDWEtL  HEIRS 
WILL  GET  GASH 


Residue  Of  $410,000  Estate  Is 

Ordered  Distributed 

By  Butte  Ju(\ge 

CHICO  (Butte  Co.).  Jan.  29.— 
Approximately  $20,000  in  cash,  the 
residue  of  a  $410,000  estate  left  by 
Annie  E.  K.  Bidwell,  widow  of  the 
late  General  John  Bidwell,  has 
been  ordered  distributed  by  Su- 
perior Judg:e  Harry  Deirup. 

The  estate  has  been  in  the  pro- 
cess of  distribution  since  1918.  At 
that  time  Mrs.  Bidwell  left  be- 
quests in  excess  of  the  value  of  the 
estate,  with  the  result  that  non- 
preferred  legatees*  shares  are  to  be 
prorated  according  to  the  cash  on 
hand.  Preferred  heirs  already 
have  received  their  lej^acies. 

Among  the  largest  bequests  or- 
dered paid  in  the  final  decree  are 
Reuben  Messenger.  Fred  Peterson 
and  Florence  B.  Proud,  Rev.  J.  W. 
White,  the  Northern  California  In- 
dian Association,  National.  Indian 
Association,  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  and  the  Prohibition  Trust 
Fund   Association. 
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AN    AUBURN    INDIAN 

MAKES  APPEAL.  F(»R  AID. 

Editor  of  The  Bee— Sir:  I  am  an 
Indian  rancher  at  Auburn.  I  want 
to  know  if  our  government  has  a 
heart.  We  want  help. ;  Our  houses 
have  no  floors.  Irl  out  old  shacks 
we  walk  in  the  mud.  tThat  is  why 
we  are  askirVg-  some  of  our  white 
friends  to  help  us,  if  you  please. 

There  are  hundreds  of  people 
supposed  to  be  working  for  us  In- 
dians here  in  California,  many  get- 
ting big  pay  from  the  government. 
What  good  is  that — to  us?  What 
good    are    these    Indian    agencies? 

Money    is    provided    for    the    In- 
idian's  benefit,  but  the  poor  Indian 
never   sees   one    copper  cent. 

We  never  see  the  Indian  agent 
here.  Send  him  up  here  soon,  you 
white  people.  We  need  him  to  see 
our  woman  and  children  living  in 
the  mud.  C.  B. 

Auburn,  February   19,  1936. 


INVESTIGATION 
IS  BEING  MADE 
OFIN|IAp^UTS 

Federal  Grants  For  Repairing 

Hovels    Are    Sought    By 

Placer  School  Head 


AUBURN  (Placer  Co.).  March  4. 
— Mrs.  Portia  F.  Moss,  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  Placer  Coun- 
ty, who  was  designated  b^  Roy  L. 
Nash,  in  charge  of  the  federal  In- 
dian agency  at  Sacramento,  to 
make  an  investigation  of  the  living 
conditions  at  the  Indian  reserva- 
tion near  Auburn,  has  forwarded 
a  request  for  grants  for  the  im- 
provement of  two  houses. 

Mrs.  Moss  states  she  makes  a 
recommendation  for  the  repair  of 
two  houses  only,  because  they  are 
the  only  buildings  consisting  of 
enough  house  to  repair. 

Extreme    Poverty    Prevails. 

Mrs.  Moss  visited  the  reservation 
during  one  of  the  recent  rainy  days 
to  observe  conditions  of  the  in- 
habitants. She  said: 

"The  squalor  and  poverty  pre- 
I  Vailing  among  the  forty-three  resi- 
dents at  this  camp  is  the  worst 
I  have  ever  seen.  Most  of  the 
houses  are  mere  shacks,  built  of 
old  scraps  of  lumber,  roofing  pa- 
per and  tin.  Nearly  all  leak  dur- 
ing storms,  and  the  majority 
have  only  dirt  floors,  covered  with 
scraps  of  discarded  linoleum  or 
carpet,  salvaged  from  the  city 
dump. 

"One  hut  housing  four  persons 
had  side  walls  made  entirely  of 
pastebdard  cartons,  reduced  to  a 
soggfv    pulp    by    the    rains. 

Three    Booms    House    Twelve. 

•'Eight  Indian  children  and  four 
adults  were  shivering  in  a  three- 
roomed  structure  roofed  with  old 
sheet  iron,  through  which  the 
rain  poured  in  a  dozen  places.  Th 
building    has    a     dirt    floor. 

"Cleve  Ray,  father  of  the  chil 
dren,  says  he  cuts  wood  for  a  liv 
ing.  He  estimates  his  wages  a 
$1.30  a  day  when  he  works. 

"He  says  he  will  be  unable  to  re 
pay     any     loan     from     the     India 
fund    for    the    repair    of    his    hous 
because    the    money    he    can    ear 
must    all    be    used    for    food. 
Receives    $6    Per    Month. 

"Martha  Le  May,  an  aged  wom 
an,  says  her  government  allotmen 
of  $6  per  month  is  her  only  means 
of  support.  During  the  past  storm 
she  constructed  trenches  across 
the  dirt  floor  of  her  home  to  car- 
ry off  the  rainwater  from  sev- 
eral    leaks 

"The  situation  seems  so  hopeless, 
for  really  nothing  less  than  de- 
cent houses  on  a  piece  of  prop- 
erty that  will  grow  something 
seems   worth   while." 

Mrs.  Moss  was  notified  by  Nash 
that  government  funds  might  be 
available  as  loans  or  grants  for 
repairs    to   Indian   dwelli 


Auburn  Aborigines  Live  In  Shacks 
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FofTV-three  Indians  were  found, 
living;  in  squalid  shacks  on  the 
reservation  near  Auburn  by  Mrs. 
Portia  F.  Moss,  superintendent 
of  schools  of  Placer  County,  who 
made  an  investigation  for  the 
federal  Indian  agency. 

The  upper  picture  portrays  one 
of  these  shacks,  built  of  odd 
scraps  of  tin,  wood  and  card- 
board and  offering  little  resis- 
tance to  the  weather. 

The  middle  picture  shows  Tony 
Paris,  center,  who  is  partially 
paralyzed;  his  wife,  Anna  Paris, 
left,  and  Mrs.  Moss,  right. 

The  lower  picture  shows  the 
three-room  residence  of  Cleve 
Rey,  which  houses  twelve  per- 
sons. 
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_rs.  Portia  P.  Moss,  superir^^r^  ^ 
dent  of  schools  of  ^Ifcer  County, 
who  was  designated  l^y 'Roy  h.  Nasl>, 
jji  charge  of  tl^e  ;#deral  \nd\^^ 
agency  at  Sacramentp,  tp  make  ah 
investlgatlqn  at  .the  Indian  reserva- 
tion near  Auburn,  has  forwarded  a 
request  for  grants  for  the  Improve- 
ment  of  two  houses. 

Mrs.  Moss  states  she  makes  a 
recommendation  for  the  repair  of 
two  houses  only,  because  they  are 
the  only  buildings  conslsthig  ot 
enough  house  to  repair. 

Mi*s.  'Moss  visited  the  reservation 
during  one  of- the  recent  rainy  daysj 
observe    conditions    of    the    in- 
litants.  Slie  said:  --    • 

__'h^    sc^vi^vlor    una    poverty    pre- 
.Jiuy  among  thfe'-tbrty- three  resi- 
dents at  this  camp  is  the  worst  I 
have  ever  seen.  Most  of  the  houses 
are  mere  shacks,  built  of  old  scraps 
of  lumber,  roofing  "paper  ancl  tln:| 
Nearly  all  leak  ^u^ng  storms,  and 
^he  majority  have  only  dirt'flqars, 
covereq    with    scraps  of    discarded! 
linoleum    or   carpet    salvaged   tvoni 
the  cUy  dump. 
_rilQ^Aut    housing    tour    persons 

liiad  side  walUs  made  entirtly  ui 
pusteboard  cartoon,  reduced  to  a 
soggy  pulp  by  the  rains." 


Agent  Says  Auburn  Indian 
-barred  Selves  From  Ai 


Roy  Nash,  superintendent  of  the 
Sacramento^^  Indian  ^gen^y,  stated 
to-day  that  >hv  immediate  plans 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  In- 
dians on  the  Auburn  Rancheria, 
the  deplorable  state  of  whom  was 
related  in  The  Bee  earlier  this 
week,  depends  entirely  upon  a  gra- 
tuity appropriation  by  congress  for 
hand  purchase  and  housing  outside 


whether  or  not  they  wished  U 
come  under  its  provisions.  Th< 
Auburn  Indians  rejected  this  act 
by  a  vote  of  sixteen  to  five.  Thej 
put  themselves  outside  the  opera- 
tion of  the  only  instrument  which 
this  year  could  have  been  used  for 
their'  salvation.  Nb  part  of  thisl 
appropriation  can  be  spent  for| 
irroups  which  voted  themselves  out. 
Solution  Is  Outlined. 
The    resettlement   administration] 


«#  +v,^   Tr.H?o«   T?Pnre-anization  Act. lis    unable   to    extend    any    hope    ot 
of  the  Indian  Reorganization  acl    ^^.^.^     ^^  purchase   land   for    indi- 

The  official  revealed  that  by  an  ,   Indians. 


ironical  twist  of  fate  the  Auburn 
Indians,  through  their  own  act, 
barred  themselves  from  participa- 
tion in  the  benefits  of  the  law  and 
from  being:  relocated  on  more  fer- 
tile  lands. 

Survey  "Was  Made. 
Superintendent  Nash's  statement 
was  evoked  by  the  publication  in 
The  Bee  of  pictures  of  conditions 
as  found  at  the  rancheria  by  Mrs. 
Portia  F.  Moss,  the  superintendent 
of  schools  of  Placer  County,  who 
was  requested  by  Nash  to  make  a 
survey. 

The     Indian     agent's     statement 
follows: 

An  item  in  The  Bee  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  shocking  conditions 
under  which  the  Indians  on  the 
rancheria  at  Auburn  live.  Neither 
words  nor  photographs  could  over- 
state the  fact.  But  I  feel  your 
readers  should  understand  why 
this  pathetic  group  cannot  be  re- 
habilitated, while  a  program  of 
land  purchase  and  house  building 
is  under  way  for  certain  other 
California   Indians. 

Rancheria  Is  Worthless. 
It  is  out  of  the  question  to  re- 
habilitate the  Auburn  Indians  on 
the  present  rancheria;  the  land  is 
worthless,  a  rock-pile.  The  only 
fund  from  which  land  can  at.  pres- 
ent be  purchased  is  the  $1,000,000 
appropriated  by  the  last  congress 
to  implement  the  Indian  Reorgani- 
zation Act.  Out  of  that  fund.  $80,- 
000  was  assigned  the  Sacramento 
Indian  Agency  for  land  purchase 
this  year.  Had  it  been  possible, 
good  land  and  decent  houses  for 
the  Auburn  Indians  would  have 
been  my  first  concern;  none  arc 
more  in  need. 

But  the  Indian  Reorganization 
Act  carried  a  provision  giving  the 
Indliins    on    each     reservation    the 


gent  Indians.  ,     ,. 

The  only  solution,  then,  of  what 
long  has  been  a  stench  in  the  nosj 
trils  of  every  citizen  cognizant  of 
the  Auburn  situation,  is  a  gratuity 
appropriation  by  congress  for  lan( 
purchase  and  for  the  housing  o1 
Indian  groups  outside  of  the  Indiar 
Reorganization  Act. 
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mian  Studies 
scribed  By 

'Reside 

— ^^ 

An  Interesting  bulretin  define 
[with  the  results  of  numerous  mAths 
lof  archaeological  work  by  Jeremiah 
Beverley  Lillard  and  William  K. 
Purves,  the  former  a  former  Santa 
Barbara  boy,  who  has  mounted  high 
in  California's  educational  circles, 
[has  just  been  Issued  under  auspices 
of  the  department  of  anthropology, 
Sacramento  Junior  college.  The 
scene  of  these  activities  is  in  the 
Deercreek-Consummes  area  of  Sac- 
ramento county,  approximately  18 
miles   southeast  of   Sacramento. 

This  particular  area  is  referred  to 

as  an  ethnological  no-man's-land, 
where  authorities  have  differed 
widely  as  to  its  Indian  cultures. 
The  bulletin  which  forms  a  first  re- 
port, just  issued  by  the  Lillard-Pur- 
vis  researchers,  does  not  attempt 
to  settle  the  differences  of  ethnolo- 
gists, but  does  make  public  a  vast 
amount  of  information  dealing  with 
the  earliest  Indian  dwellers  in  that 
section. 

Both  cremation  and  burial  were 
in  vogue  among  the  Indians,  and 
from  their  graves  have  been  re- 
trieved not  only  the  skelletons,  but 
an  endless  array  of  artifacts,  all  of 
which^  are  being  studied  and  com- 
pared, in  an  effort  to  definitely 
reach  conclusions  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  tribes  that  occupied  the  land. 

Mr.  lallard's  parents  were  among 
the  early  settlers  in  the  Goleta  area. 
The  old  Lillard  ranch  is  one  of  the 
best  known  in  that  section.  He  was 
educated  in  the  local  schools,  was 
a  graduate  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
high  school,  and  from  here  went 
Stanford,  from  which  he  was  gr 
uated  also.  He  became  superior 
of  agriculture  in  the  schools  o^the 
state.  He  now  is  president  Ji  the 
Sacramento  Junior  college. 
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Story  Written  by  Jeremiah 

Lillard,  Formerly  of 

Santa  Barbara 


men  to  Junior  College.     The  area 

treated  in  the  bulletin  is  the  Deer- 

creek-Consimimes  area  of  Sacra- 

men  to  County,   18  miles  southeast 

of  Sacramento. 

This  particular  area  is  referred  to 
as  an   ethnological  no-man's   land 


where  the  Indian  cuiture^r^ha 
subject  of  controversy  between  au- 
thorities. The  bulletin  does  not  aj 
tempt  to  settle  differences  but  d^s 
give  a  vast  amount  of  inforj»tion 

on  the*  earliest  Indian  dwjflers  in 
that  section. 


An  interesting  bulletin  on  Indian 
life  by  Jeremiah  Beverly  Lillard 
and  William  K.  Purves,  the  former 
a  former  Santa  Barbara  boy,  who 
has  mounted  high  in  California's 
educational  circles,  has  just  been 
issued  under  auspices  of  the  de- 
partment  of   anthropology,   Sacra- 
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Last  of  Concows,  106,  Asks  Aid 

Kittle  Williams  of  Cherokee  Fites  Applica-| 
tion;  Outlives  Two  Husbands 


When  Kitty  WiUiams,  last  of  the 

9oncows,  put  her  mark  last  week 

on  ^n  old  age  application  there  was 

no  doubt  that  ^w^  was  old  enough 

to  come  under  tUe  provisions  of  the 

act. 

The  wrinkled,  full-blooded  Indian 
woman,  who  has  outlived  all  her 
husbands,  is  92.  according  to  In- 
dian agency  records.  But  her  cou- 
sin, Fred  Johnson,  67,  figures  her 
age  at  106.  He  said  Kitty,  then  a 
married^  woman,  cared  for  him 
when  he  was  a  baby. 

Kitty  lives  in  the  old  Indian  way, 
in  a  cabin  on  the  Dan  Morgan 
place,  between  Oregon  City  and 
Cherokee.  She  still  makes  acorn 
bread,  and  gathers  edible  berries 
and  herbs. 

Walks  Five  Miles 

Twice  a  week  she  walks  5  miles 
to  Fred  Johnson's  place  to  bring 
him  Manzanlta  cider.  The  juice 
from  the  manzanlta  benles  she  fil- 
ters through  ferns  gathered  from 
the  hillsides  near  her  home  until  it 
comes  out  clear  and  delicious.  It  is 
used  to  sweeten  coffee  and  foods. 

Sometimes  she  makes  baskets  of 
willows,  which  she  sells  for  pocket 
money. 

Kitty  resorted  to  "handles"  when 
Rubie  Lothrop,  assistant  in  the 
county  old  age  pension  department, 
and  Lester  Kloss,  investigator  for 
the  county  welfare  departmen.t 
asked  her  how  old  she  was  when 
she  "got  her  first  mian." 

Outlftives  Two  Husl^ands 

,  She  opened  and  closed  her  right 
hand  three  times  to  indicate  15 
[years.  .^ 

Her  first  husband  was  Doc  Char- 
lUe,  an  Indian  doctor.  She  lived  with 
[Doc  Charlie  40  years,  she  said,  op- 
lening   and   closing   hei'  hand.   For 


16  years  she  was  the  wife  of  Frencl 
Billie. 
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KITTY  WILLIAMS 

Still   Going   Strong 

"Did  she  have  any  children?"  th( 

investigators  asked. 

"My  papooses  all  dies,"  she  salt 
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mento  Junior  College.     The  area 

treated  in  the  bulletin  is  the  Deer* 

creek-Consumpes  area  of  Sacra- 

mento  '  County,  18  miles  southeast 

of  Sacramento. 

This  particular  area  is  referred  to 
as  an   ethnological  no-man's  land 


where  the  inaian  cultures  are  the 
subject  of  controversy  between  au- 
thorities.   The  bulletin  doels  not  a] 
tempt  to  settle  differences  but  d^a 
give  a  vast  amount  of  infonafition 

on  the*  earliest  Indian  dwjflers  in 
that  section. 


An  interesting  bulletin  on  Indian 
life  by  Jeremiah  Beverly  Lillard 
and  William  K.  Purves,  the  former 
a  former  Santa  Barbara  boy,  who 
has  mounted  high  in  California's 
educational  circles,  has  just  been 
issued  under  auspices  of  the  de- 
partment  of   anthropology,   Sacra- 
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Lastoftoncow  106,  Asks  Aid 


Kittie  Williams  of  Cherokee  Fites  Applica-] 
-    tion ;  Outlives  Two  Husbands 


When  Kitty  Williams,  last  of  the 

poncows,  put  her  mark  last  week 

on  %n  old  age  application  there  was 

ho  doubt  that  she  was  old  enough 

to  come  under  tUe  provisions  of  the 

act. 

The  wrinkled,  tiiJl.blooded  Indian 
woman,  who  has  outlived  all  her 
husbands,  is  fl2.  according  to  ^In- 
dian agency  records.  But  her  cou- 
sin, Pred  Johnson,  67,  figures  her 
age  at  106.  He  said  Kitty,  then  a 
married*  >^man,  cared  for  him 
when  he  was  a  baby. 

Kitty  lives  in  the  old  Indian  way, 
in  a  cabin  on  the  Dan  Morgan 
place,  between  Oregon  City  and 
Cherokee.  She  still  makes  acorn 
bread,  and  gathers  edible  berries 
and  herbs. 

Walks  Five  Miles 

Twice  a  week  she  w^ks  5  miles 
tip  Fred  Johnson's  place  to  bring 
liim  Manzanita  cider.  The  juice 
from  the  manzanita  benles  she  fil- 
ters through  ferns  gathered  from 
the  hillsides  near  her  home  until  it 
comes  out  clear  and  delicious.  It  is 
lused  to  sweeten  coffee  and  foods. 

Sopietimes  she  makes  baskets  of 
willows,  which  she  sells  for  pocket 
money. 

itttty  resorted  to  "handles"  when 
Ruble  IiQthrpp,  assistant  in  the 
couhty  old  age  pension  department, 
4nd  Lester  Kloss^  investigator  for 
the  county  welfare  departmen.t 
asked  h6r  how  old  she  was  when 
she  "got  her  first  man." 

OutUives  Two  Htisl^^aiids 

.She  opened  and  closed  her  right 
hand  three  times  to  'Indicate  15 
iVears.  .^ 

Her  first  husband  was  Doc  Char- 

lUe,  an  Indian  doctor.  She  lived  with 

[Doc  Charlie  40  years,  she  said,  op- 

len\ng   and   dosing  her  hand.  For 


16  years  she  was  the  wife  of  Frei 
Billie. 
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KITTY  WILLIAMS 

Still  Going   Strong 

"Did  she  have  any  children?"  th( 

Investigators  asked. 

"My  papooses  all  dies,"  she  saic 
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INDIAN  CHIEF  SHOWS  WAR  AXE 
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"Old  Man 
Smoke"  is  the 

picturesque 
translation    of 

the  Indian 

name  Ponne 
Camo,  by 

which  Fred 
Johnson,  77- 
year  old  chief 
of  the  Pulga 

branch,  is 
known  to  his 

fellow  Con- 
cows.    HoTdlng 
a  vicious  look- 
ing   old    war 
axe  dug  up  by 
Carl  E*  Thar- 

aldson,  Yan- 
kee Hill  miner, 
Fred  is  shown 

above  as  he 

looks  today. 

Despite  the 
loss  of  his  arm 

in  youth  he 

has  made  a 
living  for 

years  as  a 

wood-cutter. 


Concow  Chief  Recalls  Battle 
In  Which  Trihe  Was  Subdued 

* 

Fred  Johnson  Known  As  Ponne  Came  To 
Own  People;  Aids  Them  In  Troubles 


By    DAVE    LOEHWING 

Old  residents  of  Oroville  know 
him  only  as  Fred  Johnson,  the  aged, 
one-armed  Indian  woodchopper  who 
for  as  long  as' they  can  remember 
hiB^s  eked  out  a  living  swinging  an 
axe  with  his  single  arm,  panning 
out  tailings  at  the  Cherokee  mine 
and  guiding  hunting  parties.  They 
disrjiiss  him  as  a  "character." 

But  to  his  own  people,  the  Con- 
cows,  he  is  known  as  Ponne  Carno— 
"bid  Man  Smoke,"  chief  of  the 
'Fufea  tribe. 

'Wed  inherited  the  title  of  chief 
after  the  death  of  Prank  Johnson, 
his  uncle.  Iti  is  more  than  a  title, 
however.  As  chief  he  watches  over 
his  people  as  carefully  as  any  pa- 
ternal chieftain  before  the  advent 
of  the  white  man. 

Conducts  Last  Rites 

It  is  Old  Man  Smoke  who  is  call- 
ed in  when  any  member  of  the  tribe 
is  sick  or  in  trouble.  Though  many 
of  them  are  half-breeds  and  most 
now  ai^  accustomed  to  the  ways  of 
the  whites,  he  is  often  asked  to 
conduct  last  rites  in  the  language  of 
their  forefathers  when  one  of  the 
members  dies. 

Fred  and  Kitty  Williams  are  all 


who  are  left  of  the  old-timers  of 
the  Concow  tribe  in  this  district  and 
as  suclTtKey  are  properly  revered  by 
the  youngsters. 

Wandering  through  the  territory 
between  Cherokee,  where  he  now 
lives,  Yankee  Hill  and  Pulga,  Fred 
recalls  the  landmarks  of  another  era 
when  as  a  lad  he  saw  his  elders 
looking  askance  at  the  steady  en- 
croachment of  the  white  people. 

Engraved  on  his  memory  is  the 
day  when  the  soldiers  came  and,  af- 
ter a  great  battle  in  which  many  of 
the  Cowcow  braves  were  slain,  sub- 
dued the  wild  people. 

Remembers  the  Battle 
"I  was  only  a  little  one,"  says 
Fred.  "I  did  not  fight.  I  stayed  in 
camp  with  my  mother.  But  I  re- 
member the  excitement  before  the 
battle — and  afterwards  the  sadness." 
"I  saw  the  other  day  the  place 
where  the  new  sweat  house  was  to 
be.  It's  in  the  Big  Bend  country 
about  two  miles  from  Intake.  It 
was  never  finished.  They  had  dug 
a  big  hole,  pretty  deep,  and  started 
to  put  up  the  sides  when  the  battle 
came." 

As  Fred  tells  of  the  battle,  his  still 


(Continued  oq  Paife  3,  Col.  3) 
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bright  eyes  shine  fiercely.   One  feels 
that  he  regrets  his  inactive  role  in 

Like  all  of  the  old  Indians,  Fred 
is  uncertain  as  to  his  age.  On  his 
pension  appUcation  he  is  registered 
as  over  70.  "As  near  as  I  can  fig- 
ure out,  I  was  born  about  1859,"  he 

says.  ,    ^ 

A  Crack  Rifle  Shot 

Fred  is  one  of  the  best  deer  hunt- 
ers in  that  district.  He  is  a  crack 
shot  with  the  old  rifle  given  to  him 
by  his  friend  Carl  Tharrddson  who 
swears  that  Fred  can  nit  a  half- 
dollar  every  time  at  fifty  yards. 

At  the  age  of  about  15  Fred  lost 
his  arm.  "I  saw  an  old  bUnd  man 
trying  to  get  a  load  of  wood  up  on 
his  back.  I  laid  my  shotgun  against 
a  log  and  helped  him.  When  I  pick- 
ed up  the  gun  by  the  barrel,  the 
hammer  caught  on  a  log  and  it 
blew  my  arm  off." 
Until  about    two    years  ago  he 


■•.,,  ....-»  -^«« 


made  most  of  his  Uving  by  chopping 
wood  with  his  strong  right  arm. 
Now  a  government  pension  solves 
his  living  problem  except  for  the 
little  gold  panning  he  is  able  to  do. 
This  nets  him  about  fifty  cents  a 
day  when  he  feels  strong  enough  to 
do  a  day's  hard  work.  y^ 
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icy  Thompson  Of 
Yuba  Tribe  Is  Dead 
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kARYSVILLE  (Yuba  Co.), \  Oct 
\S. — Funeral  services  wes^  s^ed- 
lied  for  2  P.    M.    today   for    liucy 

homftSUJlL^SO,   one^kCthe   laSt  bfi 

who   died  3n  i 
Tandoned  reser-* 
iation  at  Stanfield.    She  was  a  vic-j 
iim  of  pneumonia.  • 

She     leaves     her    son,     Elmer 
Thompson;      a     nephew,      Jerome 
'hompson,  and  an  uncle.    Her  hus-, 
and,   Henry    Thompson,     died    in' 
932  at  the  age  of  W  "^ears. 

The  funeral  services  will  be  held 
n  the  reservation  tomorrow  at  2i 
Lm.  under  the  direction  of  Lipp 
:[  Sullivan.  ^ 

I  Mrs.  Thompson's  caWn  was  onei 
'f  the  two  buildings  at  Stanfield: 
ihjat  escaiied  destruction  in  a  forest 
last  year.  ^n 
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SACRAMENTO.  CALIF..  BEB 

^^  OCTOBER  28. 1937 

Ecy  Thompson  Of 
Yuba  Tribe  Is  Dead 
ARYSVILLE    (Yuba    Co.),    Oct. 
118. — Funeral    services    were    sdhed- 
hled   for  2  P.    M.    today    for    Lucyl 

-hnTy^Djgnyi,    RO     nnft    ^    the    laSt    of [ 

'hdk^HooKiey   Ihaians  who    died   in 

',erl?gl5Tn6ti  the  abandoned  reser-i 

-ation  at  Stanfield.    She  was  a  vie-; 

iim  of  pneumonia.  • 

She     leaves     her     son,     Elmer 

.'hompson;      a      nephew,      Jerome; 

'hompson,  and  an  uncle.    Her  hus-l 

and,   Henry    Thompson,     died     in 

d32  at  the  age  of  93  Tears.  ^' 

The  funeral  services  will  be  held 

n  the  reservation   tomorrow  at  2i 

'.  M.  under  the  direction  of  Lipp 

:  Sullivan.  ^ 

Mrs.  Thompson's   cabin  was  one; 

f  the  two   buildings   at  Stanfield 

hat  escaped  destruction  in  a  forest 

iice.  lASt-.yfBar.  .     \ 
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Indian  Lost  on  Way  to  Pow- W 


CHIEF  FRED  JOHNSON.    C«v^<%« 

*.  * 


Travelers  Aid 
Is  End  of  Trail 


Streetcar    Tracks     Confuse! 

Mighty  Hunter  in 

City 


Had  he  been  back  in  his  own  hillsJ 
Fred  Johnson,  one-armed  chief  of  I 
the    Concow    Tribe,    wouldn't    havej 

stayed  lost  very  long. 

But  you  can't  bvild  a  signal  firel 
at  Third  and  Market-sts.    The  roar| 
of  traffic  would  drown  any  attempt 
to  thump  a  message  on  the  ground. 
And  the  pale-faces  hurrying  by  cer-| 
tainly  wouldn't  understand  the  mes- 
ages    of    piled    stonos    and    crosse( 
sticks  which  would  mean  somethinj 
to  an  Indian. 

And  so  Chief  Johnson,  lost  in  th( 
big  city,  told  his  troubles  to  a  po- 
liceman. 

Today,  while  he  waited  at  tl 
Travelers  Aid,  an  agency  of  th< 
Community  Chest,  to  be  sent  back  tol 
his  home  in  Oroville,  the  79-year-old| 
Indian,  who  was  a  mighty  hunter] 
until  he  lost  his  arm  in  a  hunting 
accident,  told  his  story. 

He  had  received  a  letter,  he  said, 
from  F.  G.  Collett  asking  him  to  at- 
tend a  convention  of  "The  Indians 
of  California.  Inc."  Having  danced 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Wyntoon  Tribe 
here  13  years  ago  he  figured  he 
wouldn't  have  any  trouble  finding 
his  way  about.  So  he  borrowed  $f» 
and  boarded  the  train.  But  when 
he  arrived  at  the  Drake -Wilshire 
Hotel  he  could  find  no  trace  either 
of  Mr.  Collett  or  of  an  Indian  con- 
vention. 

The  office  of  J.  W.  Henderson, 
attorney,  who  is  president  of  In- 
dians cf  California,  Inc.,  said  Mr. 
Henderson  had  scheduled  the  con- 
vention for  today  but  was  called  out 
of  town,  so  postponed  it.  The  or- 
ganization is  not  connected  wil" 
Federal  liRTian  Affairs  Service. 
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LO!  THg  POOR  INDIAN-HE'S  LOST 


Cn  the  forest  trails.  Chief  Fred  Johnson,  79-year-old  one- 
\ed  tracker  of  the  Concow  tribe  of  California  Indians  is 
w  .ansation.  But  his  cunning  bogged  down  in  San  Fran- 
cisco's traffic  and  he  got  lost  The  Travelers'  Aid  is  going 
to  help  him  to  get  back  to  Oroville.— Tribune  photo. 


Indian  Confused, 
Loses  Trail  in  S.F. 
Traffic  Hubbub 

The  arts  of  finding  concealed 
trails  and  tracking  elusive  game 
through  the  wild  woodlands  were 
of  little  avail  to  Chief  Fred  John- 
son, 79,  of  the  Concow  tribe  of 
California  Indians,l^Ken  he  became 
lost  in  big  city  traffic  today  in  San 
Francisco. 

Traffic  at  Third  and  Market 
Streets  proved  too  much  for  the 
one-armed  veteran  tracker,  and  he 
was  forced  to  avail  himself  of  the 
assistance  of  the  Travelers*  Aid  So- 
ciety and  police  to  get  located. 

He  told  officers  that  he  had  left 
Oroville  on  a  borrowed  $5  bill,  but 
that  the  wampum  was  exhausted 
and  he  wanted  to  get  back  to  his 

teoee. 

Johnson  told  police  he  came  to 
the  city  in  response  to  a  summons 
from  F.  G.  Collett,  to  attend  a  con- 
vention of  Indians  at  a  San  Fran- 
cisco hotel,  but  the  convention 
could  not  be  located,  and  at  Collett  s 
hotel  at  340  Stockton  Street,  it  was 
learned  that  he  was  out  of  the  city. 

CollQtt,  according  to  officials  at 
the  Indian  Affairs  Office  in  San 
Francisco  is  endeavoring  to  seek 
legislation  to  aid  the  Indians  in 
land  matters. 

Travelers'  Aid  workers  assured 
Chief  Johnson  that  they  would  as- 
llist  him  to  return  to  his  home. 
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Chief  Meets  Sallv— And  An  Old  Tobacco  Pa 


SALLY  RAND. 


BEF  PUN  NIN  GANG. 


The  Chief  greets  an  old  pal  on  Powell -st. 


Redskin  Pamf  s  the  Town  Red  in  Round 
Of  Paleface  Firewater.  Pow- Wow  Places 


Through  the  canyons  formed  by 
skyscrapers,  in  and  out  the  steel  and 
concrete  tepees,  crouched  beside  the 
"water  holes"  called  taverns,  making 
whoopee  in  the  night-spot  wigwams, 
went  Big  Chief  Pun  Nin  Gano. 

And  all  as  a  one-man  convention, 
guest  of  the  San  Francisco  Tourist 
&  Convention  Bureau. 

When  Walter  Gaines  Swanson,  Big 
White  Father  of  the  bureau,  learned 
of  the  chief — ^how  he  had  borrowed 
$5  and  come  here  by  train  from  Oro- 
ville  for  an  Indian  convention  that 
had  been  postponed  without  his 
knowledge,  and  was  stranded  here — 
Mr.  Swanson  was  touched. 

'Convention  Is  Brief 

He  dispatched  two  of  his  bureau 
aides,  Nora  McDevitt  and  Tommy 
Thompson,  to  borrow  the  70-year-old 
chief  from  the  Travelers  Aid,  in 
whose  custody  he  had  been  placed. 
'They  registered  him  at  the  Sir  Fran- 
cis Drake. 

"Hah,  it  Is  not  every  tepee  that 
ha^  waterfall  that  can  be  turned  on 
and  off,"  he  said  wisely. 

They    told    him    that    was    t 
I  shower. 

'Like  JIvntinsJuffAlA! 

He  wanted  a  bltTO.  "^^^H^ 
.wering  feather  headdress,  he  was 
ken  on  a  downtown  tour 
into  a  "trading  post"  they  went- 
b^g  department  store.  Blankets  m 
he  home-furnishing  department  in- 

"Tlfore^  model,  Kuth  Batten  ^^^ 
nosine  with  the  '  latest  m  hate— a 
ruge'ferther  Pointing  upward  from 
it     Feathers  are  commg  back    she 

told  him.  The  Chief  ^^,^P^r,^,f,,^^^ 
feathers  with  hers.    "Pretty  girl,    he 

said.  "I  got  feathers,  too. 

Meets  an  Old  Pal 
Along  Powell-st  he  spotted  a  lonely 
cigar  store  Indian. 

-My     name,     Pun    Nm     Gano, 
means  Tobacco  Man,  too,"  grinned 

the  Chief.  _  .  ^  . 

Then  over  to  Treasure  Island. 
Mighty  wereUi^nedicine  men  w^^^^ 
conjured^HtrtSTland  from  the_se^ 


he  reflected.  He  was  taken  to  the 
court  to  see  the  controversial  statue, 
"Indian  Woman  Grinding  Corn." 
This  has  been  dubbed,  "Woman  Pea- 
nut Pusher." 

Her  posture— hips  up,  face  down, 
as  though  pushing  a  peanut — got  her 
that  name.  The  Chief  stalked  slowly 
toward  her,  peered  into  her  hands. 

"No  peanuts,"  he  said. 

The    Cpnvcntion    Bureau    people 

took  hirtS  to  the  night  spot  which  is 

[ring  Sally  Rand.    It  was  some 

yet  before  she  had  to  do  her  fan 


dance,  so  she  sat  at  the  Chief* 
*T  am  good  dancer,"  he  said. 

Sally  got  up,  ready  to  go  Into  a 
fox-trot  with  him.  Instead,  the 
Chief  started  hippity-hopping  about, 
alone.  This  was  a  tribal  ceremonial 
dance,  he  said. 

They  made  the  rounds  of  other 
night  spots.  At  3  a.  m.,  the  Chief 
was  still  raring  to  go.  The  Conven- 
tion Bureau  folks  were  sleepy  and 
tired. 

As 'they  bade  him  good  night  at  his 
suite,  the  Chief  thanked  them  for  a 
lovely  evening.  Did  he  enjoy  him- 
self? 

"Yes.  But  I  would  not  like  to  stake 
my  tepee  here  for  good.  Too  much 
noise,  not  enough  space,  too  many 
people.  If  you  want  to  pive  this 
land  back  to  tne  Indians,  I  think  In- 
dians v/ould  refuse  it." 

He  was  to  return  home  today. 
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NO  CONVENTION  did  he  find, 
trians  and  automobiles  confused 
of  the  Concow  fribe  of  Indians. 
Franci$cofinf%o  he  appealed  fo 
ville.   He  went  to   San  Francisco 
•'Indians  of  Californift^  Inc." 


— Acme  photo. 

but  street  c^rs,  hurrying  ^edes- 
Fred  Johnson,  one  armed  chief 
no  end  when  he  arrived  in  San 
police  to  get  him  home  to  Oro- 
to  attend   a  convention   of  the 
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r[E  top   picture   shows  the   In- 
dian   villa){:e   two    miles    south 
of  Jackson*  Amador  County. 

The  lower  picture  is  of  the  chief, 
I  Pedro  Oconnor  and  his  wife,  Lily. 

JACKSON  (Amador  Co.),  Sept.  17. 
The  Indian  settlement  in  Ama- 
dor County  has  dwindled  down  to 
but   half  a  dozen  full-blooded    In- 
dlaps.    The  Indian  village,  situated 
two  miles  south  of  Jackson,  is  in- 
habited by  about  twenty    Indians, 
most  of  whom  are  half-breeds.  The 
chief   of  what  was   once    a    large 
tribe  of  Indians,  lives  with  his  wife 
in  an  encampment  on  the  bank  of 
the    Mokelumne   River.     The   tribe 
at  one  time  consisted  of  over  200 
Indians  in  this  county. 
1     The  chief,  Pedro  Oconner  is  over 
70  vears  of  age,  and  his  wife,  Lily 
Oconner,  is  45  years  of  age.     The 
chief,  Pedro,  claims   to   have  been 
married  twenty  times.     These  two 
old  Indians   still     hold     pow-wows 
and  dance  all  night  whenever  they 
are  visited  by  any   of  the  few  re- 
maining members  of  their  tribe. 
Reservation  Made. 
An    Indian    reservation    was     se- 
cured  for   the    county    in    1895   by 
Anthony     Caminetti,     immigration 
commissioner  under  President  Wil- 
son.   A  large  ranch  was  purchased 
and  prepared  for  the  caring  of  the 
Indians   by   the   government.     The 
reservation   was  governed  over  by 
superintendents     for     over     thirty 
years  untV^  the  scarcity  of  the  In- 
dians made   such  a  procedure  un- 
necessary.   Most  of  the  Indians  of 
the   reservation  have  become  self- 
supporting  by  doing  road  work  and 
ranching. 

Killed  Eight  Chinese. 
One  of  the  most  colorful  Indian 
characters   in  the   community  was 
old    "Indian    Dick,"   who   died   two 
vears  ago  in  Jackson,  following  his 
release  from  Folsom  Prison,  where 
he   had   served    a    term     of     over 
twenty  years  for  killing  seven  Chi- 
nese out  of  a  party  of  eight  who 
killed    hia    brother    in    early     days. 
"Indian    Dick's"    only     regret     was 
that  he  had  not  found  the  remain- 
ing Chinese  who  was  in  the  party. 
Amador   County   was     once     the 
meeting  place  for  hundreds  of  In 
dians   from   all  parts    of    Superior 
California.      There    big    pow-wows 
were   held    near   Buena   Vista    an- 
nually,   where    they     would      feast 
and   dance  for  several  days.    They 
often    danced    until    they     dropped 
from  sheer  exhaustion. 
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INDIAN  RELICS  OF 
CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA 


By 


W.  E.  Wilde 

A  ^Kton  ifow  stands.     They  ^^--^^^^.^J^^'J  river.     There  were 

Diahlo  and  ^^V^f  ^,^™  ^^/^^^  a^d   Mareldos   on  the   banks 
Siyokos   south   of  French   Camp   ana  ^ 

Mokelumne.  f  ♦hrir  abor- A—- — ^ "^ 

Most  of  those  had  kcpt_thrir_ai3or^#  _       ^^^^    ^^^   ^^^^^  ^^ 
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We    have    it 
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via 


in 


the  north, 
one 
had   evrr 
Bid  well    ^'as 
from 


simplicity,  and 
to    about    1S50. 
uron    the    authority 
cr.nif^  into  California 

1841.    that   down    to    1S44    no 
the    Sacrmnento   valio> 
c:ppn    a    whito    man. 
.  onploJL_tho   f^'-s*^^  ^onnnvx 

'  — . lA  «,fiu  TBvii.  wood'  together.  It 
V  as  a  'dense  populjftlon  before  the 
comingr  of  grold  hunters,  smallpox 
(1S33)  and  plague  (1845).  Then 
many   thousands    died. 

Here  was  comraratlve  isolation 
from  the  more  warlike  tribes.  IMost 
of  them  were  lazy,  slcepy-heaidy. 
while  some  practiced  various  arts 
and  crafts.  We  need  not  say  tlvey 
were  not  builders  of  pueblos;  they 
had  ro  i^.ea  of  permanent  buildings 
but    !n    their    crafts    showed    great 


veras  to  Sutters  Fort. 
Marsh's    ranch    at 

also     visited     by 
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Many  of  their  artifacts  were  used 
in  barter,  for  they  were  not  only 
ornaments,  but  useful  tools,  Imple- 
ments and  weapons.  Perhaps  some 
clay  balls  of  different  shape  were 
used  in  cooking  in  a  district  with- 
out rocks. 

When  they  needed  slender  poles 
for  a  winter  house,  small  trees 
were  cut  down  with  stone  axes,  or 
with  dressed  elk  horn,  the  hardest 
material  then  known  here,  and  to 
which  the  Indian  could  give  a  keen 
edge  in  the  matter  of  his  ancestors. 
This  elk  horn  was  plentiful  here, 
for  valleys  like  I«lvermore  had  im- 
mense ^numbers  cf  <?lk  all  the  time. 


rocks  make 
enough,    and 

be  seen  In 
are    common 


Not  lohg  ago»  and  maybe  yet,  some 

men    in    Stockton    could    remember 

elk   coming   to   drink    at    McLeod's 

lake  and  hobnob  with  Captain 
Weber's  cattle,  where  today  the  re- 
flection of  the  Civic  Auditorium 
greets  your  eyes/ 

The  Indian  artizan  made  knives 
chiefly  of  obsidian  and  shaped  and 
edged  them  by  grinding.  It  is  to 
be  remarked  that  prehistoric  mor- 
tars are  smooth  on  the  outside, 
while  later  ones  were  often  of 
rough  greenstone,  hollowed  out 
smoothly,  but  with  the  outside  left 
rough.  This  was  suggested  by  the 
acorn  cup.  Now  many  Indians  who 
live  Avhere  th<»re  are 
holes  in  those  flat 
scores  of  these  may 
rocky  areas.  These 
property. 

The  Indians  as  Smokern 

The  Indian  of  Central  California 
did  not  cultivate  the  soil.  He  did 
make  one  little  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. He  would  scatter  the  seed  of 
Nicotiana  quadrlvalls  and  leave  it 
alone,  for  this  was  his  "tabac."  It 
helped  to  vary  the  monotony,  espe- 
cially if  he  had  added  dried  manza- 
nita  which  gave  it  a  taste  agree- 
able to  *'Lo,  the  poor  Indian." 

To  many  Indians  a  pipe  was  his 
one  treasure,  and  smoking  his  one 
luxury.  Pomas  around  Clear  lake 
did  not  smoke,  but  made  pipes  for 
those  who  did  out  of  the  much- 
prized  red  clay  Catlinite.  They 
were  punctured  by  the  aid  of  a 
"tusk"  shell  (Dentallum). 
have  been  found  twenty-one 
near  Stockton,  and  ol 
greater    number    are    of 


:^- 


few  of  serpentine-like  cigar  holder 
four  to  six  inches  in  length,  round 
and  with  a  bowl  in  diameter. 

J^xcept  on  the  coast  of  the  Arcti 
mainland,  where  oil  was  plentiful' 
there  have  been  found  no  lamps  of 
a  by-gone  age  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  Our  Central  Cali- 
fornia Indian  could\sleep  very  like- 
ly fifteen  hours  out  of  every 
t\yenty-four  and  doze  a  little  be- 
tween the  times  of  eating  and  en- 
joying "the  balmy."  The  writer 
feels  sure  that  at  least  he  did  not 
bUrn  ''the  midnight  taper,"  floating 
on  a  saucer  of  grease. 

These  Indians  were  very  fond  of 
shell  ornaments,  and  some  still  pre- 
i^erved  are  unecj nailed.  He  espec- 
ially liked  the  olive  (olivilla) 
wjiich  he  perforated  and  hung  over 
hjs  shoulder.  Mussel  shells  were 
for  his  wampum,  and  the  abalone 
for  special  ornament  and  for  cere- 
monial use.s.  The  shells  obtained 
on  the  coast  were  hung  on  a  string 
made  of  the  Inner  bark  of  the 
milkweed.  They  were  sometimes 
used  as  money,  but  they  had  a 
better  money,  the  red  ear  shells 
of  the  haliotis  rufescens.  These 
s;5m«»  shells  were  used  for  women's 
head  dresses  consisting  of  triangu- 
lar shaped  pieces  of  shell  one  inch 
hiph   and   of   different  colors. 

When  we  consider  the  immense 
quantities  of  obsidian,  agate  and 
jasper  near  the  Big  "Lake,  and  the 
niany  trading  parties  out  to  ex- 
change commodities,  we  need  not 
be  surprised  to  lind  volcanic  glass 
tn  tule  land,  as  arrow  points, 
knives,  spear  heads,  etc.  His  stone 
implements  rCs  mortars,  pestles 
and  jars  were  of  stealite.  If  one 
rinds  some  object  not  symmetrical, 
or  one  part  left  unfinished,  it  is  not 
?^®fT,f  v^.y  Jft""p7Lnce,  but  rather 
to  the  belief  of  him  or  her  that 
yi^?*^   ^^'  .i^l^  anything   quite   per- 

qt.fte'flUl^he'l.   "   ''^'"''°'   °'  '^   »'« 
i  Mounds    were    the    burial    places 


There 

pipes, 

them     the 

steatite,    a 


tha  left 
.^ht  hand 


ciiip- 
n  which  three  hands 
aro  required:  one  to  hold  the  flake 
uf  obsidian  in  the  palm  of 
hand,  one  to  hold  in  nis  rl 
a  chisel  or  punch,  held  on  Fhe  point 
to  be  broken  off,  and  a  striker  sit- 
ting in  front  to  stride  with  a  mal- 
et.  The  flake  was  moved  till 
haped  as  desired.  The  elasticity 
f  the  palm  orevented  the  flake 
from  breaking.  Catlin  says  he  saw 
this  operation  when  "the  punch  was 
an  incisor  tooth  of  a  sea  lion,  a 
curious  proceeding,  and  the  two 
men  sang  at  their  work,  and  the 
stroke  of  the  mallet  was  given  in 
time  with  the  rebounding  blow, 
which  the  Indians  say  is  the  'mys- 
tery' of  the  operation." 

California  Indians  mado  tholr  ar- 
rows of  reeds,  winged  with  a  few 
leathers  and  headed  if  possible  with 
agate  obsidian  or  chalcedony.  Some 
bow*  and  arrows  are  still  made  and 
iirrow  r>ocketu  can  be  made  to  or- 
der; but  the  day  of  the  archer  in 
battle  is  gone.  The  last  battle  In 
which  bows  and  arrows  wer^  used 
in  California  was  at  Castle  Crags 
in  1855,  and  here  also  was  the  laiit 
.•scene  in  which  the  old  Spanish 
tradition  was  realized  of  women 
Amnzons  fighting  in  open  warfare 
in  front  of  the  nien,  and  when  the 
order  was  given  "to  clear  the 
breastworks"  they  died  fighting. 

So  far  as  war  was  concerned,  this 
v/ris  the  passing  of  the  bow  and 
arrow. 

The  James  A.  Barr  ladlaii 
Collect  ion 

Those  who  have  been  privileged 
to  examine  the  fine  collection  of 
Indian  relics  in  the  possession  of 
James  A.  Barr  of  Stockton  will 
readily  concede  it  to  be  of  the  ut- 
most local  importance,  for  it  is  not 
at  all  likely  to  be  duplicated,  and 
many  specimens  are  quite  peculiar 
to  this  district  if  not  unique  In 
Indan  art. 

This  collection  contains  more 
than  four  thousand  pieces  of  Indian 
work,  such  as  arrow  points,  spear 
heads,  knives,  drills  and  specimens 
of   gambling   and    ceremonial    carv- 


Itngs  In  agate  and  obsidian.  H.^e 
re  clay  balls  of  different  shapes, 
ome  .showing  the  very  bcglnninrirs 
of  ornamcntHtion:  cookinsr  vessels 
of  clay,  globular  or  bell -shaped 
cones   and   cups.   «ome  , decorated. 

Some  bone  specimens  are  superior 
to  those  of  other  tribes,  such  as 
iwls.  whistles,  nose  and  hair  pins, 
knives,  daggers,  fish-spears,  sorap- 
^rp.  root-diggers  and  fish  hooks. 
Here  are  fifty-seven  "medicine 
stones"  fine  in  craftsmanship  and 
material.  Also  possibly  1000  feet 
of  beads  and  wampum  of  ehell  or 
bone. 

These  soeclmens  of  Indian  art  nr 
all  from  Central  California,  and  th 
most  valuable  from  mounds  nea 
and  even  In  Stockton,  prlncipall 
on  the  banks  of  the  channel  and  o 
Walker  slough.  It  was  on  thes 
streams  only  that  Mr.  Barr  foun 
some  obsidian  artifacts  known 
US  as  "serrated  curves."  Of  thc5 
ihere  are  In  this  collection  at  lea 
ins  "Stockton  Curves."  These  a 
thin  finely  worked  tools  for  sera 
ing.  cutting  or  sawing,  all  of 
sidlan  except  three,  which  ar 
soapstone,  toothed  and  serr; 
The  greater  part  of  these 
found  In  the  valleys  near  Stoc 
and  even  within  the  city  limits. 
Some  in  burial  mounds  near  t 
channel  were  found  with  skeleto 
nssoclated  with  the  little  thin 
that  were  valued  In  life— pipes7 
strings  of  beads,  remains  of  bas- 
kets, etc. — and  a  few  were  notched 
as  if  for  a  handle. 

No  museum  has  any  collection  of 
these  "toothed"  eurves,  which  are 
Peculiar  to  Central  California.  The 
Smithsonian  institution  has  six  of 
them,  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Holmes  of  that 
institution  said  on  seeing  this  local 
collection.  "Implements  of  this  kirll 
may  have  been  used  for  cutting  or 
sawing,  but  obsidian  is  so  brittle 
and  fragile  that  it  hardly  seems 
possible  unless  on  comparatively 
soft  material.  These  'curves'  are 
peculiar  to  California." 
.  In  the  catalogue  of  this  collec- 
tion we  read.  "In  on<  excavated 
mound  out  of  eight  'curves'  five 
were  of  obsidian,  and  three  of  a 
new  type  made  of  soapstone.  These 
were    found    in    ashes    and    charred 


coals  just  above  the  head  of  th<» 
skeleton.  Thev  were  in  a  compact 
bunch  seven  inches  long.  Between 
the  right  arm  and  the  body  was  a 
small  pipe  and  under  his  head  a 
•broken  arrow-point.  By  his  right 
arm  were  two  pestles  and  son/* 
wampum  was  on  the  breast  and  by 
the  arms." 

Tes.  these  "finds"  are  a  revcla* 
tion  of  the  handicrafts  of  men  han- 
dicapped to  the  last  degree — iso- 
lated, self-reliant  and  aiming  to 
make  good  work.  They  are  all 
gone,  but  as  we  look  at  these  rollos 
these  weapons,  utensils  and  orna- 
ments we  must  acknowledge  their 
skill,  which  was  like  a  gift  of 
Athena. 


•••roift  Payre  One) 


bi/orr?lr?9?'./^?"*S'"*'y-  240  years 
ufeiore,  (1(102 1   "a  land  of  «lk    hou'*^ 

and   friendly   Indians''  '  ^^^'"' 

Ht^r«'*ii''^^K*    ^'^^    "ved    by    the 

coljld  tl^an  ff«K""^''?«^  people,  but 
^why  woH  v^°'"*''2  "^^^1  plentiful 
^lothesr^^-  ^^^y  *>^t*^^^  about 
ntn^e^t%n#T^"^  entirely  nude  In  a 
n:_o«t  pr«ni!tjV6  methods   in  all  thev 

vfl«  a  li^    **^"    ^'^'^^^J    togrether.      it 

ocminV''of't.VS^"J^'l^"  ^^^^'•^  t^^ 
mVq^^  .V^  ^^^''  hunters,  smallpox 
'J»3d)  and  plagrue  ri845^  Th*>. 
ni^tny  thousands^  died!  ^*  ^^'^" 
fIon^^^^'^•?.''^.nf''"'^';^,*^*ve  Isolation 
of^hlV*?  ^  ^^®  warlike  tribes.  Most 
whiu^ri.v,'''^'"*  ^^^y*  slcepy-hcad^.. 
l^d   era?  S"^    ejS^^^^*'^^    various    ^t.* 


i^oads  con- 
LPckton 


,  *^^'  working-  in  stone,  obsidian, 
Lcne.    shell   and   clay.  ' 

..r.1  fu^  ^^^*^^  ^^'^<^«  w^re  peaceful 
and    thougrh    mor,tly    lazy,    yet    some 

^.o?f  )\f!7  ^'^^  ^"  advance  of  the 
coast  t»Ibes  in  pursuing  aome  tri- 
XAl    arts.      The    Russian    naturalist, 

V/hPI  v'f;„*^"*.J^».^^  saw  some 
tribes  tetween  the  bay  and  Stock- 
ton wearing  ornaments  of  carved 
7^"^'.i?^,^^*'  and  strips  of  shells. 
(On  their  heads  they  often  wore 
circles    of    leaves    and    flowers,    as 

we  see  represented  in  ancient  Greek 
sculpture.)  vr*^,.^ 

Perhaps  they  traded  with  tribes 
froni  the  north,  and  obtained  ma- 
li^J^V^  ^L^®  cinnabar,  obsidian, 
sreils  and  mortars  from  Indians 
of  La.ce  county  or  a  simflar  vol- 
?^'^^?u^^f?'  /F^^^  seems  probable, 
for  the  Mack*  and  glossy  obsidian 
ised  here  had  the  fine  grain  of 
that  which  has  cool.ed  as  glass,  and 
not  in  crystal  form.  This  was  not 
from    difference    of    condition,     but 

ofVr?     \L^     difference     in     mineral 
composition. 

Many  of  their  artifacts  were  used 
in   barter,   for    they  were    not   only 

fvrr.^T^^^^'  ^"^  "^^f"^  tools.  Imple- 
M^C  hi'n^  ^/''yj??^*  Perhaps  some 
clay  balls  of  different  shape  were 
used  In  cooking:  in  a  district  with- 
out rocks. 

When    they   needed    slender   poles 

wlro^.    7^^^^^^    ^'"l''^^'    ^f^all    trees 
f/u   5"^  ^own   with  stone  axes,   or 

"material    then    known    here,    and    to 

7^^J^^'JVu  ^""^^V  ^^"^^  ^»^'^  a  keen 
Th?^  'Utr^^u  '''^^^''''  of  his  ancestors, 
rhls    elk    horn    was    plentiful     here 
for  valleys   like    I.lvermore  had  ^rn- 
mensvJMimber.s  cf  oik  all  the  time.  1 


— Photos  by  James  V.  Lloyd. 

Not  lohg  ago.  and  maybe  yet.  some 
men  in  Stockton  could  remember 
elk   coming    to   drink    at     McLeod's 

w^L.'^"^^  ..^'^^"*?'^  ^^^^  Captain 
Weber  s  cattle,  where  today  the  re- 

flection  of  the  Civic  Auditorium 
greets  your  eyes^ 

o^TiiL■^"^*^"  x^r^^^^"  "lade  knives 
22if^i^.?'  obsidian  and  shaped  and 
edged  them  by  grinding.  It  is  to 
be  remarked  that  prehistoric  mor- 
tars are  smooth  on  the  outside, 
while  later  ones  Avere  often  of 
rough  greenstone,  hollowed  out 
smoothly,  but  with  the  outside  left 
rough.  This  was  suggested  by  the 
acorn  cup.     Now  many  Indians  who 

rocks    make 

enough,    and 

be     seen     In 

are    common 


live    where    th^re    are 
holes    in    those     flat 
scores   of     these     may 
rocky    areas.      These 
property. 

The  Intlinns  as   Smokern 

The  Indian  of  Central  California 
did  not  cultivate  the  soil.  He  did 
make  one  little  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. He  would  scatter  the  seed  of 
Nicotiana  quadrivalis  and  leave  it 
alone,  for  this  was  his  "tabac."  It 
helped  to  vary  the  monotony,  espe- 

2^"^  'LV  ^^^  ^^^^^  dried  manza- 
nlta  which  gave  it  a  taste  agree- 
able to  *'Lo,  the  poor  Indian." 

To  many   Indians   a  pipe   was   his 

?,?^,.^^^^*I1*'*^'  ^^^  smoking  his  one 
luxury  Pomas  around  Clear  lake 
did  not  smoke,  but  made  pipes  for 
those  who  did  out  of  the  much- 
prized  red  clay  Catlinite.  Thev 
were  punctured  by  the  aid  of  a 
tusk''  shell  (Dentallum).  There 
nave  been  found  twenty-one  pipf>s 
near  Stockton,  and  o;  them  the 
^^eater    number    are    of    steatite,    a 


few  of  .3erpentine-like  cigar  holder 
^Vciiui^'''  inches  in  length,  round 
and   with  a  bowl  in  diameter. 

m«i^?o^^i  on  the  coast  of  the  Arctl^ 
rwJ^""^'  'V"*^»e  oil  was  plentiful^ 
there  have   oeen   found  no  lamps  of 

rr!J:^^Sf  ^^^"^  ^"^  ^"^  part  of  the 
United    States.       Our    Central    Call- 

fO*'"ia  Indian  could  sleep  very  like- 
ly     titteen     hours      out     of     everv 
^X^l^^ty.four    and    doze    a    little    be^ 

iovl?,^  * -!i  *'"\?^  of  eating  and  en- 
joying    "the     balmy."       The    writer 

hn^rn  ".HT^  that. at  least  he  did  not 
burn  ''the  midnight  taper."  floating 
on  a  saucer  of  grease.  ^^^^^S 

c^fii  J?®  Indians  were  very  fond  of 
'prvl.?''"''"'''''^^'  ^"**  ^ome  still  pre- 
Hm^^iV^"".1''"^"^^'  He  espec- 
icvlly  hked  the  olive  (ollvilla) 
bi«J'''lV^^i'^'*^-^^^ted  and  hung  over 
for  hil"",'^^''-  ^tussel  shells  were 
for  irrrMoT^'P"''''  ''^^'^  the  abalone 
^i^nnfii  '^"^^  ornament  and   for  c^^re- 

11^  nVI-      ^^^  '^^^"«    obtained 

nd^     oT^jL'^^^  Ji""?  on  a  string 

maao     of    the     Inner     bark    of    th? 

uVid'^'n^-  ^^'^y  C^^^^  sometimes 
u^ed  as  money,  but  they  had  a 
better  money,  the  red  ear  shells 
of  the  hallotis  rufescen?  The«»e 
^-^imJ*  shells  were  used  for  women's 
head  dresses  consisting  of  trii^e  , 

In     tule     land      J?'*   volcanic  glass 

knives  spear  head,  ff'J°'^T.  ""'"t^. 
Implements      as     m'«tt°-     "''  ^^''ne 

Sue^"^3-a^\'S^^ 
-d-^t.^iC{{If'or^^r-[^^^^^ 

feet  would  bp  a^sim"l?ni''"i^^  ^^^- 
ciiiite   finished.         ^^"^^^1    of   a   life 

i  Mounds    werA    ♦Iia    i.      *   - 

were    the    burial    places 


aro^T^nivr^.^^  which  throe  hands 
'•  oh  irtiun^*  ^^^  to  hold  the  flake 
knd    r.n<f7   "i  the  palm  of  th-  left 

iiand    one  to  hold    n  nis  rl^ht  hanVi 

io^'t^u  T  '^"^^^^-  held  oi  tie  point 
Ung'in7r'on"t  ?^^'  r-?  ^  strilfer"^  si?, 
fet  Thrnnl*"  ^^''^'^^  ^''th  a  mal- 
li         ,  '^*^    flake     was     mov*>ci    tni 

of'ihe  Slln^^'*^"^-  ,The  eraftic  y 
'L.I  f  P^.^"^  prevented  the  flake 
jiom  breaking.     Catlin  says  he  saw 

nn  in^i'^r  *?"  T^^'^l.  "the  punch  vas 
.in    incisor    tooth    of    a    S'^'a    Hon      « 

inen    sang    at    their    work     .'mil    th^ 

n'J'Nvfth^'^Jhl^^^^l^  ^'^^*  ^iven'?n 
which  Thi  Tnr^jL  rebounding  blow, 
terv'  of  fiJ  f^^"'.«®*^y  *s  the  'mys- 

r^ -,1^  the  operation." 

California  Indians  mad^  th.^i-  ar- 
rows  of  reeds,   winged   with  a  IVmv 

l^f^X't'Z^!"^^  headedjf  po'^slble  with 
agate  obeldian  or  chalcedony    Some 

bows  and  .arrows  are  still  mad^  and 

d'r^'bur fht^"^  ^"-"  ?^  niade  to  ""or^ 

p^:,  out    the   day  of   the   archer   in 

t   If ttlc   IS   gone.      The   last   battle   in 

n^rl'nf^'''?  ''''^  *"ows  wer/used 
in   California    was   at   Castle  Crags 

Icom'^'in^  wi,?^''^  ^^"0  was  the  laf  t 
pceiie    in    which     the     old     ^rtanieh 

trndltton     was     realized    ot    women 

in  front  of  the  men,  and  when  fho 
order  was  given  "to  cloar  the 
breastworks"  they  died  fighting. 

^o  far  as  war  was  concerned    thU 
arrow.^^    P^««i"S    of    the    bow    and 

The  James  A.  Barr  Indian 
Collection 

Those    who   have   been    privileged 
to    examine    the    fine    collection    of 

Jam^a  A^^^^^  *"  ^^.^  possession  of 
rfi^n^  ^*  ^^^^  ^^  Stockton  will 
readilv  concede  it  to  be  of  the  ut" 

kT'.'l/''llklill"r"^i^"^i^-  ^^^  Jt  is  not 

In^daV'^lrt"^^^^^^^    ''    -^    -'^-    " 
This      collection      contains      morp 

vo^k  '°s'Jrch*''^rr -^  P'«<=«1  of  In'dfan 
worK.   such   as   arrow   points,    snear 

of^gimbnnr'JS*"^   ^^^  "pecin^ISs 
or   gambling   and    ceremonial    carv- 


'  l« ^  "    ^Pit^    and    obsidian.      K.^re 
Kom/  Y    ^""^^^    ^^    different    shapes 
pome    .^how,ng    the    very    beginnings 


of    ornaincntation"    cookiii?"  vpVaolq 

cores 'a;;^'''^'^"^^^^'     "«'     bolNshaped 
So^A  h^.,'*"^'''-    "/'^"*^   decorated. 

matPHnl  a/"  '^raftamanshin  and 
I3i  \f  ^'  ^^^^  possibly  1000  ^P^f 
of^beads   and   wampum  V.helf 'of 

These  specimens  of  Indian  tirf  '^^r 

streams  onlv  that  mT'^Ro""  .^^^^ 
some  Obsidian 'pu^^i,  ^S^l^ J,?"?, 
I's   as    "serrated    curves"    Of   iiJ' 

's'"*"4'to'.Jl^   "'!.'  •'""ectlon^at  U-a 
thL   ,^*°ckton    Curves."     These  a 

Lt^i    ^^'■^Jncr   or   sawine-    aii    f\f 

J^J^",  2""=^^^    three,    whl?h    ar 
foapstone      toothed     and      se?r 

?ound^'■„^^'K'•    "'^r'    °'    these  %, 

tTU^.  -H,;Tn"t};'e  sftV  Z"i 

chan^M    "    ""■;'«'   "pounds    ™ar  t 

iprtei-^.rrrhe-v.^tfe'^^ii^ 

B-Te-    •'?-.^''rei?a.n';-o7fe 

th?s°e  "to'^tTed^"^cu1-7es^°{il.''i*'h""  "' 
5pt},-n,*a»„Sr£2'€?%/S 

v^iiecxion.     implements  of  thi«  i-i.-#f 

peculiar  to  California"     """     *'"* 

were"''of^"o*h,?;.   '"'^ht74„r'^^e'i■  ^?.'^^ 
«1,     A  ^^    obsidian,    and    three    of    a 

weTe^'^Sun'd^l^  ^'  «oapstone'' ThesS 
were    found    in    ashes    and    charred 


coals  just  above  the  head  f^f  ♦!,- 
skeleton.  Thev  were  iS  a  oompacf 
hunch  seven  inches  long.  Between 
the  rifirht  arm  and  the  body  was 
small  pipe  and  under  his  head  a 
•broken  arrow-polnt.  By  his  ?io-ht 
S/;"r^were    two     pestles*  and     son/- 

Yes     these    "finds"    are    a    re  vela, 

d  cSpped^'lo'^TH^^^';^^*.'  ^^  men' h'Jnl 
aicapped     to    the    last     degree iso- 

^ted.  self-reliant  and  aiminK  to 
make  good  work.  Thev  ar^T  .,]? 
fone.  but  a.^  we  look  at  these  ?olfoi 

me'n'fs  w'e^^ru'.V  "^^^'^ '»  and'  orna'! 
iiriii      ,rtfi  [""^t    acknowledge    their 

Mhina:"^*"^     ^^^    ^^^«    a^gifr'df 


^i4.*':;•,-.^  vvK'■i'^:;,■!A- 


...■.-J:v^-^.:,v.■^<;•^'^KJ■.,.•  ■ 
■  -•  ■'■>•.'■  »■ 
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^*lniian  Sally;  Oldest  of  Her 

Tribe,  Passes  to  the  Happy 
J»^  "^    Hunting  Grounds  at  Great  Age 


JACKSON  OFFICE  STOCKTON 
LECORD,  June  15.— Indian  Sally,  pio- 
leer  of  the  pioneers,  died  at  her  home 
it  the  Indian  camp  at  Scottsville 
lunday   evening,   after  an  illness  of 

numoer  of  weeks. 
I  She  was  noted  in  the  earher  days 
if  her  life  as  a  leader  among  the 
Indians  of  this  and  adjacent  coun- 
les.  Her  aim  was  to  keep  them  to- 
Fether,  and  she  was  quite  successful 
h  her  endeavor.  Not  only  was  Sally 
[oted  as  a  leader,  but  she  was  steady 
Ind  industrious,  and  until  recently 
hade  many  baskets.    They  were  con- 

Idered  of  a  superior  quality  and  at- 

racted    much    attention    among    col- 

*ctor8. 
"Indian    Sally"    was    born    on    the 


Caminetti  ranch  near  Jackson,  and 
althougl;^  none  knows  her  age,  the 
death  certificate  stated  100  years.  She 
was  undoubtedly  all  of  that,  sne 
was  ^  widow  of  Yellow  JadKet,  who 
died  many  years  ago.  . 

The  Indian  woman  was  able  to  be 
around  and  tended  to  her  household 
duties  until  recently,  when  her  sight 

began  to  fail.  .^         -r^  ^* 

A  daughter,  Mrs.  Rose  Darrow  of 
Jackson,  and  a  sister,  Katherina  Wil- 
son of  Mokelumne  Hill,   survive. 

Two  sisters  who  died  a  number  oi 
years  ago  werft  Indian  Mary  and 
Manuella,  both  very  old. 

The  funeral  was  held  yesterday 
afternoon  at  2  o'clock,  and  burial  wa^ 
made  at  the  Indian  burial  ground 
the  reservation  near  Jackson. 
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DUNNE  STARTS 
INVESTIGATING 
FATAL  ACCIDENT 


■  ■    —    ^  « I  i^  <■ 


Surviving   D  r  i  v  le  r   In- 
volved in  Tragedy  Free 
Pending  Outcome 

QUE  RY  WITNESSES 

Father  of  Youth  Confers 

With  Officers ;  Silent 

on  Accusation 


Investigation  of  the  auto  crash 
Sunday  night  in  which  William  B- 
Fu^er.  24.  Soulsbyvllle,  Tuolumne 
county  Indian^  was  killed  is  being 
conducted  by  the  district  attorney's 
office  with  the  view  of  bringing  the 
matter  before  the  Grand  Jury  to 
determine  whether  or  not  there  was 
any  criminal  element  involved. 

Assistant  District  Attorney  Ray- 
mond M.  Dunne  stated  today  that 
witnesses  •  who  saw  the  accident, 
which  occurred  one  mile  south  of 
the  McKinley  School  on  the  French 
Camp  road,  are  being  located  by  his 
office  and  that  the  investigation 
will  probably  be  completed  next 
week. 

COLLIDED  HKAD  OX 

'  Cars  driven  by  Fuller  and  V.  W. 
Hoxie  collided  head-on  after  Hoxie 
is  said  to  have  passed  a  car  in 
which  E.  L.  Spangle  of  Stockton 
and  Louise  Martinelli  of  Tracy 
rode.  Fuller's  car  ran  Into  a  dltcK. 
and  he  was  instantly  killed. 

Hoxie  was  not  held  in  custody, 
the  assistant  district  attorney  said. 
He  is  an  engineer  in  San  Fran- 
cisco,  employed  by  C.  C.  Moore,  and 
is  available  at  any  time. 

FATHER  IN  CONFERENCE 

The    assistant    district    attorney 
questioned  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoxie  Sun- 
day night,  and  yesterday  talked  to 
I'Mrs.  Alice  Fuller,  wife  of  William 
hFuller,  at  the  Emergency  Hospital 
[♦where  she  is  being  treated  for  cuts 
and  bruises.      All    told     the     same 
story  of  the  crash,  states  Dunne. 

William  FuUer  Sr.,  chief  of  the| 
Mu wile  tribe  of  Digger  Indians  in 
IViuliilflTke  "bounty,    conferred   witH 
Assistant  District  Attorney  Dunne  I 
yesterday,  but  did  not  indicate  that 
he    would     swear    out    a    charge  | 
against  Hoxie. 

Young  Fuller  was  known  for  his 
championship  of  Indian  rights  in 
dealing  with  the  government. 

FUNERAL  SERVICES 
SLATED  TOMORROW 

SONORA    OFFICE    STOCKTON 
RECORD,     Dec.    6.— Funeral     ser-l 
vices  for  Raymond  Fuller,  26-year- 
old  Indian,  son  of  Chief  Fuller  of| 
the  Muwik  trloe,  who  was  killed  in 
an  aiilo  "crash  near  Stockton   Sun-| 
day,   will  be  hel  dtomorrow  after- 
noon at  2  o'clock     at     the     Fuller 
rr.  -ch  near  Soulsbyvllle.    Rev.  Will- 
iam   Hazelden    of    the    Tuolumne 
Methodist  Church  will  officiate. 

Fuller  is  survived  by  his  widow. 
Alice  Fuller;  a  7-year-old  son,  Ray 
mond  Fuller;  his  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Fuller;  and  three 
brothers,  Richard,  Harry  and  Bert 
Fuller,  all  of  Soulsbyvllle. 

An  Indian  mourning  "cry**  Is 
being  now  conducted  at  the  Fuller 
ranch  by  the  Indians  from  the  Tu-I 
olumne  reservation,  and  will  con- 
tinue until  the  burial.  Interment 
will  be  In  the  family  cemetery  or 
the  ranch. 
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Indians  Hold  Rites ^ 
/  for  Departed  Sfiirit 


TUOLUMNE,  April  16.-~The  an- 
cient Miwuk  Indian  "cry  of  the 
departed  spirit"  was  observed  ail 
Saturday  night  and  yesterday 
morning  at  the  Cherokee  reserva- 
tion for  Tom  Bill,  58,  son  of  the 
late  picturesque  Whisky  Bill,  who 
died  after  a  short  illness  with  pneu- 
monia in  a  Sonora  hospital  Thurs- 
day night.  Tom  Bill  was  buried 
yesterday  afternoon  in  the  old  ceme- 
tery at  Cherokee,  Burden  Company 
of  Sonora  in  charge.  J 
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^/iiAan  Sally/ OMesf  of  H€r 

Trite,  Passes  f o  ffce  ^apj^y 
J^'^T    Hunting  Grounds  at  Great  Age. 


JACKSON     OFFICE     STOCKTON  i 
LECORD,  June  15.— Indian  Sally,  pio- ' 
leer  of  the  pioneers,  died  at  her  home 
It    the    Indian    camp    at    Scottsville 
funday  evening,  after  4n  illness  of 
numoer  of  weeks.  ,.       ^ 

She  was  noted  in  the  earlier  days 
if  her  life  as  a  leader  among  the 
Indians  of  this  and  adjacent  coun- 
lei.  Her  aim  was  to  keep  them  to- 
Fether,  and  she  was  quite  successful 
her  endeavor.  Not  only  was  Sally 
»oted  as  a  leader,  but  she  was  steady 
[nd   Industrious,    and    until   recently 

lade  many  baskjets.    They  were  con- 

idered  of  a  superior  quality  and  at- 

racted  much   attention    among  col- 

^ctors  • 

'**Indian    Sally"    was    born    on   the 


Caminetti  ranch  near  Jackson,  and 
althpuglji  none  knows  her  age,  tne 
death  certificate  stated  100  years.  She 
was    undoubtedly    all   of    that.      She 

was  ^  widQi??-  of  Y^UowJ[*^^'  ^'^^ 
died  many  years  ago. 

The  Indian  woman  was  able  to  be 
around  and  tended  to  her  household 
duties  until  recently,  when  her  sight 

be^an  to  fail.  ^         ^  « 

A  daughter,  Mrs.  Rfise  Darrow  of 
Jackson,  and  a  sister,  Katherina  WU- 
son  of  Mokelumne  Hill,   survive. 

Two  sisters  who  died  a  number  of 
years  ago  were  Indian  Mary  ana 
Mauuella.  both  very  old.  ^^.^,^^ 
The  funeral  was  held  yesterday 
afternoon  at  2  o'clock,  and  burial  wa^ 
made  at  the  Indian  buHal  ground  ' 
the  reservation  near  Jackson. 
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Swriving  Dj^vfer  In- 

yolT«i  in  Tri^ledlr  Free 

Pendinir  Ostcome 

Q  UE  RY  WITNESSES 

Father  of  yeutU  Confers 
Offieet^  relent 
on  Acensation 


Inveatigation  of  the  iiuto  crash 
SuQ4ay  night  ^n  m^lch  wp^f"  R- 
2i,  SotUsbyvfite,  Tuolumne 
tl^diang^if  killed  le  being 
;e<L.i>y  the  dietrict  attorney's 
office  with  the  view  of  bringing  the 
matter  before  the  Grand  Jury  to 
determine  whether  or  i^t  there  wae 
any  criminal  element  involved. 

Assistant  District  Attorney  Ray- 
mond M.  Dunne  stated  today  that 
witnesses  •  who  saw  the  accident, 
which  occurred  one  mile  south  of 
the  McKittley  School  on  the  French 
Camp  road,  are  being  located  by  his 
office  and  that  the  investigation 
will  probably  be  completed  next 
week. 

COLLIDED  HEAD  OX 

Cars  driven  by  ^Fuller  and '  V.  W. 
[oxie  collided  head-on  after  Hoxie 
Is  said  to  have  passed  a  car  in 
which  E.  L.  Spangle  of  Stockton 
and  Louise  Marti  nell  I  of  Tracy 
rode.  Fuller's  car  ran  into  a  ditch, 
and  he  was  instantly  killed. 

Hoxie  was  not  held  in  custody^ 
the  assistant  district  attorney  said. 
He  is  an  engineer  in  San  Fran- 
Cisco,  employed  by  C  €.  Moore,  and 
Is  available  at  any  time. 

FATHEB  IN  CONFEBBNCB 

The  assistant  district  attorney 
que8tiO|i4d  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoxie  Sun^ 
|ay  night,  aaiiid  yesterday  talked  to 
Trs.  Alice  Fu^r»  wife  of  wi)liluii 
Uer,  sLt  the  Emergleney  Itospital/ 
rhere  she  is  being  treated 'ITor  cuts 
and  bruises.  All  told  the  same 
story  of  the  crash,  states  Dunne. 

William  Fuller  Sr.,  chief  of  thej 
Mttwilc  tribe  of  Digger  Indians  In] 
iS^ounty,  conferred  witi 
Assistant  District  Attorney  Dunne  I 
yesterday,  but  did  not  Indicate  tbii^ 
be  would  swear  out  a  charge  | 
J^gainst  HbxIe. 

Toung  Fuller  was  known  for  his  I 
championship  of  Indian  rights  in  { 
dealing  with  the  government. 

FUNERAL  SEBVtCES 
SLATED  TOMOBBOW 

SONORA    OFFICP    STOCKTON  I 
IIECORD,     Dec.    6.— Funeral    ser-i 
vices  for  Raymond  Fuller,  26-year- 
old  Indian,  son  of  Chlef^JiiUftr  of  I 
the  Muwik  ^rlbe,  wh^was  killed  in 
an  auto  crash  near  Stockton  Sun-| 
day,  will  be  hel  dtomorrow  after- 
noon at  2  o'clock     at     the     Fuller  | 
ra-ch  near  Soulsbyville.    Rev.  Will- 
lam    Hazelden    of    the    Tuolumne 
Methodist  Church  will  officiate. 

FMller  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Alice  Fuller;  a  7-year-old  son.  Ray 
mond  Fuller;  his  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Fuller;  and  three 
brothers,  Richard,  Harry  and  Bert 
Fuller,  all  of  Soulsbyville. 

An  Indian  mourning  '^cry^  is 
being  now  conducted  at  the  Fuller  I 
ranch  by  the  Indians  from  the  Tu- 
olumne reservation,  and  will  con-| 
tinue  until  the  burial.  Interment 
will  be  in  the  family  cemetery  or 
the  lanch. 
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APRIL  16,  1934 

hdians  Hold  f^ites/ 
for  Df^rted  Sifirit 

I  TUOLUMikE.  April  16.~-Thc  an- 
i  cient  Miwuk  Indian  *'cry  of  the  ^ 
I  departeTHjJtfif*  Was  observed  ail 
Saturday  night  and  yesterday 
morning  at  the  Cherokee  reserva- 
tion for  Tom  Bill,  58,  son  of  the 
late  picturesque  Whisky  BiU,  who 
died  after  a  short  illness  with  pneu- 
monia in  a  Sonora  hospital  Thurs- 
day night  Tom  Bill  was  buried 
yesterday  afternoon  in  the  old  ceme- 
tery at  Cherokee,  Burden  Company 
of  Sonora  in  charge. 
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->  17       THE  FALLS  OF  THE  YO-HAMITJ 


ask,  ^ut  I  think  you  wrong  that /pretty 
lass,  iW  thinking  her  guilty  of  sucti  things, 
for  shcK  looked  the  picture  oMnnocence 
when  I  last  saw  her;  and  McAdams 
ought  to  be  banished  frogi  society,  if  he 
has  not  mc^ried  her/^ 

Alfred  coald  not  r^ly ;  his  heart  was 
too  full,  fromUhe  conviction  that  his  eve- 
ry hope  seem<^d/Dlasted.  He  at  length 
said :  **  Farewell,  Simmons,  till  I  hear 
from  you.y       \ 

AlfredyTeturnecl^  home,  sick  at  heart, 
while  iftr.  Simmons  was  rolling  away 
towards  CharlestonA 

';      [  Concluded  n^t  monih.] 

THE  FALLS  OF  THE  YO-HAMITE. 


Night !  night  upon  the  hills  I 

Darkness  upon  the  shore  I 
The  mountain  winds  went  moaning  by — 
The  traveler  laid  him  down  to  die. 

By  the  torrent's  thundering  roar  I 

''^i((ust  I  per!»h  here  alone  ? 

Withdui^^Mie  pitying  eye? 
While  near  me  the  torrent  hurls  its  foam, 
And  the  red  wolf  howls  from  its  mountain 

And  the  moaning  winds  go  byl  [home, 

Must  I  perish  here  alone, 

With  none  to  hear  or  see  ? — 
E'en  now  for  me  my  children  wait. 
And  my  wife  looks  out  at  the  cottage  gate. 

At  eventide  for  me. 

Oh  I  for  one  cry,  to  rise 

O'er  torrent  roar  and  blast  1 
One  prayer,  to  pierce  the  midnight  sky. 
Up  to  the  ear  of  God  on  high. 

My  mightiest,  and  my  last  I  '* 

Darkness  had  left  the  hills. 

The  red  wolf  sought  his  lair ;         [by. 

And  the  mountain  stream  went  sounding 

But  it  only  flashed  on  the  sunken  eye 

Of  a  silent  sleeper  there. 

G.  T.  S. 
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THE  FALLS  OF  THE  YO-SEMITE. 


BY  a.   T.   SPROAT. 


THE  vo^pe  of  waters !  ringing  on  the  ear, 
Awe-struck,  amid  the  fearful  solitude — 
Alone  with  Nature  I    Torrents  fitful  gleam. 
Rushing,  and  hurrying  on,  with  maddening  leap, 
Into  the  depths  below  I    The  deafening  shock 
Of  rapid  whirlpools,  leaping  on  the  rocks — 
Dancing  and  foaming,  with  their  deep  hoarse  roar. 
Like  some  huge  monster — then,  with  maddening  plunge, 
Dashing  to  depths  below,  while  o'er  them  towers 
A  mighty  pyramid  of  misty  cloud, 
Rising  on  high  to  heaven  ; — such,  such  art  thou, 
Yo-Semite  I 


The  old  red  hunter  stops  amid  the  chase, 
And  bows  his  head,  and  worships  at  thy  shrine. 
As  in  the  presence  of  the  Invisible  I 
The  wild  deer,  roving  on  thy  banks,  look  up, 
And  snuff  the  air,  and  pause,  and  wonder  oft 
To  hear  thy  solemn  chant,  ascending  up 
To  God,  both  day  and  night  I    The  eagle  looks 
From  out  his  regal  mansion  in  the  sun. 
And  gaies  on  thy  forehead,  set  with  gems. 
Flinging  back  the  light  into  his  fiery  eyes. 
Above  the  sun's  full  brightness ;  while  the  roar 
Of  all  thy  waves  ascends,  and  drowns  the  voice 
Of  the  hoarse  thunder-trumpet. 

He  who  laid 
Thy  deep  foundations,  which  no  eye  can  see 
Save  the  Eternars,  and  gave  thee  thy  voice 
Of  fearful  majesty,  thundering  up  to  Him — 
What  saith  he,  from  that  cloud  of  mist  and  foam. 
Hiding  the  awful  grandeur  of  his  face, 
From  which  he  speaks  as  from  a  sanctuary  ? — 
**  Lift  up  thy  voice,  thou  deep  I  and  sing  with  all 
Thy  world  of  waters  I     Raise  thy  anthem  song. 
Majestic,  high,  up  to  the  heaven  of  heavens — 
Deep  echoing  unto  deep  I     Sing  praise  to  him 
Who  sits  upon  thegasper  throne — who  built 
The  earth,  and  poured  the  roaring  floods,  from  out 
The  hollow  of  his  hand — whose  name  is  GOD  I" 
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INDIANS  CONDEMN 
A  MEDICINE  WOMAN 
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Kalmpine,  the  Yosemite  Indian  M  edicine  fVoman  l^liose  Third  FaiU 
^  *  nr«  Has  fi^ondemned  Her  to  Death. 


Kalapine,  the  Aged  High  Priestess  of 
Yosemite  Tribe,  Doomed  Because 
of  Her  Third  Failure  to  Cure  Patient 


KALAPINE,  Indian  medicine 
womaB,  on©  of  the  seven  re- 
maining* aborigines  who  are 
actually  of  the  Yosemite  tribe 
of  Indians,  has  lost  her  third  patient 
and  is  In  line  to  answer  to  the  Immuta- 
ble Indian  law  with  her  own  life.  The 
unwritten  law  ofi  the  Yosemite  tribe, 
which  Is  likewise  the  law  of  nearly 
all  the  Digger  tribes  of  California,  Is 
that  when  the  medicine  man«,  or  medi- 
cine woman,  has  allowed  three  pa- 
tients to  die  his,  or  her,  life  must  be 
forfeited.  With  the  death  of  the  aged 
Piute  squaw  known   as     Mrs.     Uncle 

George  In  Yosemite  valley  last  Sunday 
night,  the  skill  of  Oj.d  Kalapine  Is  de- 
clared to  have  met  its  third  failure. 
This-  she  loudly  declares"  is  not  true, 
but  the  Indians,  when  they  will  talk 
about  It  at  all,  say  that  this<  is  the  fate- 
ful third  instance,  and  the  white  people 
of  the  valley  believe  that  when  the 
Indians  s<hall  again  come  out  of  the 
woods  for  their  summer  gathering,  old 
Kalapine  will  not  be  with  them. 
Among  no  tribe  has  the  law  been 
rrK)re  circumspectly  followed  thit*» 
among  the  Yosemites. 

Ten  days-  ago  the  few  remaining 
Yosemite  Indian??  and  about  forty 
members  of  allied  tribes  gathered  un- 
der Sentinel  Point  to  hold  an  old-time 
war  dance  and  jubilee.  The  dance 
progressed  as  it  had  not  done  in  years. 
The  preparations  and  the  programme 
were  all  under  the  supervision  of 
Kalapine,  said  to  be  90  years*  of  age, 
who,  since  the  death  of  her  husband. 
Captain  John^  several  years  ago,  has 
acted  as  the  chief  of  the  tribe.  She 
was  greatly  respected  and  feared  by 
the  Indians  because,  though  a  squaw, 
she  pos£e.ssed  all  the  mystic  lore  and 
unwholly  knowledge  of  the  medicine^ 
man.  For  years  she  has  been  the  doc- 
toy  and  conjuror  when  an  evil  spirit 
.irought  sickness  upon  an  Indian  of 
the  vicinity.  In  a  way,  this  war  dance 
was  a  celebration  of  her  success  not 
only  as  a  leader  but  aLso  as  a  healer. 
Her  joy  was  to  be  Fhort  lived. 

At  the  height  of  the  dance  the 
widow  of  old  Uncle  George  fell  vio- 
lently sick  The  long  journey  across 
from  the  foot  of  Mount  Conness  had 
been  too  much  for  her  waning 
strength.  Kalapine  undertook  to  drive 
away  the  evil  spirit  and  cure  her.  The 
aged  sQuaw  lay  upon  a  dirty  blanket 
in  the  shadow  of  Sentinel  Point.  Pine 
Douffhs  were  set  up  as  her  only  shel- 
ter. She  would  cry  out  with  pain  and 
touch  this  or  that  portion  of  her  body, 
kalapine  would  fly  at  her,  and,  apply- 
ng  her  lips  to  the  part  touched  by  the 
natient's    fingers,    endeavor      to    suck 

way  the  pain.  The  medicine  woman 
muttered  strange  words  and  went 
through  marvelous  Incantations.  All 
the  Indians  were  affected  by  them  ex- 
'^ept  the  sick  woman.  On  Wednesday 
night  August  27th,  the  old  squaw  stif- 
."ened  and  appeared 


mediately  the  dance  stopped  and  the 
hideous  death  wall  (Ah-Nokt)  was 
commenced  by  the  Indians.  All  night 
the  valley  rang  with  It.  Kalapine 
brewed  a  tea  from  a  strange  herb  and 
next  morning  the  patient  came  out  of 
the  trance.  The  money  which  had  been 
collected  at  the  Sentinel  Hotel  from 
guests  for  burial  expenses  was  held 
In  reserve.  A  vigil  was  kept  day  and 
night,  and  on  Sunday  night  the  pa- 
tient really  died.  She  was  burled  with 
great  ceremony  at  the  foot  of  Indian 
canyon  on  the  following  day. 

The  death  put  an  abrupt  end  to  the 
assembly,  but  before  the  braves  began 
to  load  their  traps  upon  /the  squaws 
to  be  carried  over  the  trails  to  their 
distant  homes  an  old  buck  announced 
that  Kalaplne's  third  patient  had  been 
lost.  Instantly  all  was  coiffmotlon. 
Kalaplne's  proj:estatlons  appear  to 
have  availed  nothing.  The  old  buck's 
words  were  acceipted  as  the  edict  in 
accordance  with  the  time-honored  cus- 
tom. Nearly  all  the  Indians  have  now 
dispersed  to  their  winter  quarters. 
Though  there  will  be  no  war  dance  nex^ 
year,  there  will  be  the 'usual  summer 
gathering  in  the  valley  just  across- 
from  El  Capitan,  and  the  Indians  say 
that  before  they  next  come  together 
Kalapine  will  have  met  an  unnatural 
death,  in  accordance  with  the  custom. 
The  white  people  of  Yosemite  val- 
ley believe  in  the  prophesy,  because 
of  the  record  of  the  past.  Eight  years 
ago  Indian  ]^ullock  was  the  medicine 
«ian    for    th«    Indians   of    the    section. 

he  was   Kalaplne's   predeces- 
had    his   camp    at    Wawona, 

employed  at  the  hotel  there. 

third    time    a    patient    of    his 
fortnight    later    old    Bullock 

squaw    were    fishing    on    Big 

tw^o    bullets    from      am- 

the  medicine  man's  head 


In   fact, 
sor.     He 
and  was 
For   the 
died.      A 
and    his 
creek,    when 
bush  riddled 


to  have  died.  Im-  i 


and  heart.  The  squaw  carried  back 
the  news  and  the  body  was  brought 
to  Wawona  for  the  most  elaborate  fu- 
neral ever  held  there.  Bullock's  ifony 
was  killed  at  the  grave,  and  into  the 
tomb  were  tossed  all  of  his  baskets, 
valued  at  $1500.  The  Indians,  having 
carried  out  the  law  of  the  tribe,  were 
eager  to  do  all  honor  possible  to  the 
dead  medicine  man.  Three  Indians 
were  arrested  for  the  murder.  They 
were  tried  at  Mariposa,  and  in  court 
each  freely  confessed,  pleading  that 
he  had  merely  done  the  duty  delegated 
to  him  as  a  tribesman.  Each  of  the 
three  is  now  serving  a  twenty-year 
sentence  for  manslaughter.  Another 
instance  of  the  operation  of  this  In- 
dian law  occurred  in  Burncy  valley, 
Shasta  county,  several  months  ago.  A 
medicine  man  whose  third  patient  had 
died  was  found  shot  to  death  in     his 

cabin. 

Beyond  doubt  old  Kalapine  will  en- 
deavor to  keep  hidden  away  as  well 
as  possible,  but  tho  whites  of  the 
community  will  not  be  surprised  If, 
on  any  day,  news  is  brought  in  of  hei 
tragic    death. 
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FEIE  IN  YOSEMITE 

•  — 

Assistant  Secretary  Stephen 

T.  Mather  to  Be  Field  Day 

Guest  Next  Monday 

T0SEMITE.  August  3.~Monos  and 
Piutes  have  arrived  here  in  scores  to- 
||  day  to  attend  the  Indian  field  day  to 
be  staged  at  Yosemite  Falls  Camp 
Plaza  Monday,  August  7.  Festivities 
will  conclude  with  an  Indian  barbecue 
and  a  campflre  war  dance.  Consid- 
erable difficulty  has  been  experienced 

Mho^^^^'li^?'^^^'  ^^'^  *^«  ^°dian  baby 
turZ'  ^^J^^V^iJI   be  one  of  the  fea- 

Ind  ;<.„^  Z^Zr!'^''^^  ^^^^  approached 
and  tendered  the  office  of  judge  for 
this  contest  have  declined  on  the 
ground  that  they  have  no  desire  to 
incur  any  Indian  maternal  displeas- 
ure. 

Stephen  T.  Mather,  assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  will  be  one  of 
the  g^uests  at  the  field  day.  Mather 
will  arrive  here  the  latter  part  of 
this  week  for  an  inspection  trip  of 
the  park.  ^ 

^.m*"?  P^^^^'amme  of  Indian  sports 
will  Include  pony  races,  mounted  po- 
tato race,  tribal  games,  running  and 
^^^^.^«  J^^^^^sta  and  a  barbecue  at 
which  D.  J.  Desmond  of  San  Francisco 
will  be  the  host.  In  the  evening  a 
campflre  war  ^dance  will  close  the 
ceremonies. 


Indian  ^Pow^Wovf  ^ 

In  Yosemite  1$ 
^       Novel  Affair 

Tribal  Customs  Revived  in 

Gathering  of  Famoiis 

Clan 


CAMP  CrURRY,  August  7. — From 
high  Sierra  cattle  lands,  hundreds  of 
miles  away;  from  seldom-heard-of 
canyon  settlements,  and  from  nearer 
and  more  civilized  villages  as  well, 
the  Indians  of  the  famous  Yosemite 
I  tribe  are  flocking  back  to  the  an- 
cestral home  of  their  fathers  and  of 
their  fathers'  fathers.  Although  their 
"home-coming"  was  scheduled  for 
just  two  days,  'August  9  and  10,  most 
of  them  have  already  arrived  on  the 
scene,  * 

It  is  a  far  different  "home-coming" 
than  the  average  college  reunion  or 
family  get-together  of  the  **paleface*' 
people,  yet  it  has  something  remi- 
niscent of  both  such  events. 

The  Indian,  war  dance  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  grand  windup  of  the 
"Yosemite  Field  Day  and  Indian  Pic- 
nic," as  the  affair  has  been  named, 
undoubtedly  will  be  wilder  than  any 
college  rally,  while  the  prize  baby  con- 
test will  cause  even  more  excitement 
than  the  impromptu  family  reunion 
ones. 

Over  fifty  full-blooded  braves  of 
the  Yosemite  tribe.  In  their  primitl^^ 
costumes  of  paint,  skin  and  feathers, 
will  dervish  around  the  huge  cere- 
monial bonfire — the  climax  event  of 
the   two-day   programme. 

Many  visitors  to  the  Yosemite  who 
were  planning  on  returning  home  this 
week-end  are  staying  over  for  the 
Indian  festivities.  Among  the  inter- 
esting events  which  are  included  in 
the  programme  are  a  series  of  horse 
races  for  cash  prizes  of  over  $600;  a 
mounted  potato  race,  in  which  four 
picked  teams  will  participate;  an  In- 
dian pony  bucking  contest;  a  baby 
contest,  m  which  prizes  amounting 
to  several  hundred  dollars  will  go  to 
the  mothers  of  the  handsomest  In- 
dian papooses,  and  the  grand  cere- 
monial war  dance,  which  will  mark 
the  conclusion  of  the  "big  pdw-wow" 
Tuesday  evening. 
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Squaws  to  Exhibit 
Yosemite  Papooses 

YOSKMITE,    June    25. — Califor- 
.mJm,  Indian  squaws  will  enter  their 
papooses  in  ^.  ctntest   to  be   held 
here  in  coiAeclcm  with  the  Indian 
field  d^,  rVt^  ^*     '^^^  contest 
will  b«  toiMjftel  to  determine  the 
champion/ p^oofe  otf  the  State  in 
the    mttmier   ii^^fflch    baby    con- 
tests  are    stagedJ^In    addition    to 
the   field   sports    for   the    "bucks,*' 
there    will    be    bead-stringing    and 
basket-weaving      contests      among 
the  squaws.  J 

»    ■■«■■>!  I  ...'i  III  Hill  ,^rt 


:nrr. 


ill  Judge  Fapooses 

Ian    Indian    Field    Day 

^  ^  ^ 

iunts  ForJYosemite 

Q*niP/   CMKRY,     June     25.— 
Amofc  fthe  ^Jnost       Interesting 

i,.^^   *    »«<H«if  field  day,     to     be 
held  XugxtatZ  and  4  in  the  Yose- 

^Jl"  \'"Jf*'^  *  P'"'^''  "^al^y  con- 
test.    Indian  squaws  from  all"  sec 

tlons  of  the  state  and  the  Pacific 

coast  are  expected  to  enter  their 

papooses,  the  prides  of  the  tribes. 

as  size,  beauty,  development  and 
sreneral  health  will  bo  tZn  i*to 
consideration  before  adjudying'a 

cJ^^l^^"  *''*"*^  ^^^"^  promise  to 
cause  a  great  deal  of  interest  are 

IJvint  """/"^'"^  ""^  basket 
J^eavlng  contest,  at     which     the 

Indian  women  are  said  to  bo  veiv 
iTii.g  the  festivities  to  a  clcse. 
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hwanee  Round  House  Dati 
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Chief  Near  Happy  Hunting  Groun 

m  ^  ^  M  i^  M  m:  ^M 


Patti 


Over  90  Years  01 


RAYMdM),^|lin.  €— Peter  West- 
fall,  the  'TTIk  chief"  If  the  Ahwanee 
Indians,  is  very  U\  yid  there  is 
practically  no  hop#  fAj^ls  recovery. 
The  patriarch  Is  ovW  90  years  old 
and  has  been  head  chief  for  more 
than  20  years,  succeeding  his  father 
who  was  the  chief  before  him. 

Chief  Peter  was  taken  ill  several 
days  after  he  returned  to  his  round- 
house from  the  usual  grape  picking 
trip  that  no,  one   in   the   tribe   will 


miss.     His    condition    did    not    be| 

come  serious  until  Christmas  weel 

when  for  a  few   days  his  life  wal 

despaired  of.    It  was  for  that  rea 

son  that  none  of  the  Ahwahnee  In 

dlans  were  present  at  the  MarlposI 

pow  wow.    He  rallied   for  a   whll 

but,    on   account    of    his    great    ag 

and  his   increasing  feebleness   durl 

ing  the  paa^^^'^ear,  it  is  not  consld] 

ered   poirfble   that  he  will  recov< 

Ifrom^fifs  spell  of  Illness. 


f£;5RUARY  28,   1924 


JANUARY  26,  %nA 

While  the  ^dy  of  Peter  Westfall. 
the  ^t/xh|g«  ot^^tke  Ahwahnee  In- 
dlana<*M  lyitg  liWate  in  the  Indian 
roundhouse  near  Raymond,  his  tribes- 
men, gathered  from  hundreds  of  miles 
in  the  foothills,  to  sound  the  death 
wail.  With  the  death  of  Chief  Peter, 
passes  the  Ahwahnee  Indian  habit  of 
appointing  a  chieftain.  The  dead 
chief's  father's  thumb  mark  is  said 
to  be  on  the  **Lost  Treaties  of  Califor- 
nia." 


1 


I 
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Mysterious  Call  Com, 
From  Ahwahnee  Indi 


'Be  sure 


Madera  Co.),  Feb.  1.  i  custom  of  th«    au 
'to  come  and  eat  the  «      ^  Ahwalmees. 

Other""thl"";L7r  ^'"•' 
vious  statements   «    '"  ^P"°  »'  &ro. 

JXTl^s  1f.;L^^f  '-'"le<J  in  Peter 


acorns" /s  the  message TwaiT 
Of    the    <ii«t1^i-^s'^r'^eX'e 


import    is    has    not    bern    rnij^  ^^?M  ti^ed  ^ahead   o7 1/^ 

cated   to   the  white  mVn,    ^-'"'"uni-    invitee^,    hu?   ?rom7his"cerr ^^^^'V- 

Some  believe  that  it  is  th^  ,.«*«^,      ^^^^    ^^ve    not    ohiv   il      ^^^^^ratlon 

cation    that    the    -err'    U^^^^^^^^  excluded 

take  Place,  the  celebration  a^Thic'h    l!f,?'"^^'''  ^^  uV^uVpo^^"  'll'  ^^^'^^' 
all    the    possessions   of   Peter   wT  *      ^"dlans  from  far  and  «f!;     ^^^^^^ever. 

fall,    the   dead   Indian  clf^ff'^wmX"    f'^"f  ^^  ^^^  round"ho^se'in''  ^^'*^" 

burned  uccrdln^  to  the  ---n^i^a!  I  ^at^lto  ^^^iv:^'?-  ^^^   "  -m^^^^. 


Indians    In    Big 

Spring  Dance 

In  Marivosa 

'iounQdf^i^rmir\  Wants 

To  Dance  White  Style, 

But  Learn'iwff^ow 


RAlYMOND        (Madera        Co.), 
Feb.    28. — The     Indians     of 
Ahwahnee      and      Mariposa 
have    b€^«n    enjoylnar    their 
SprlniT   day   blgr   time    at   the    In- 
dian   dance    hall    near    Maripos 
Th«  Johnsons  of  Mariposa  put  o 
the  bl9  time  and  a  laripe  attend 
ance    of    Indians    front    all-^v^, 
the   htUs   appeared    to   enjoy   th 
retnm      of      Spring.  .  The     danc 
started    February    22nd,    so    tha 
all  who   attended  conld  be   mod 
erately    sure    of    belnff    home    b 
Monday    morning,   tor   an    Indian! 
dance  Is  by  no  manner  of  means 
a   one-nlffht   affair.     In   duration 
it  Is  merely  limited  by  the  pro- 
visions and  the  number  of  merry- 
makers   that   attend,   but   In  any 
case  the   dance   rarely   lasts  less 
than  t^fwo  days. 

The     older     Indians     are     now 
busily  teaching  the  younger  ones 
to  dance  in  the  old  accepted  way. 
The   new   and     ntodern     paleface 
dances   may   be    all      rifiht     they 
think,   but   the   tribal   songrs   and 
ceremonials  do  not  iro  with  them 
—and  how  have  a  pow-wow  with- 
out them?     The  younger  Indians 
do   not    airree    with   them.     They 
can  arranire  to  daiie«  for  thirty- 
six  houra  or  more  'without  there 
beins  anythiniT  <»f  th«  past  gren- 
eration  about  it.     They  think  It 
is  a  sliiTltt  bore  to  have  to  learn 
all    these    old   aon^s    and    dances, 
whose   meanlnar  they  do   not  un- 
derstand an  no  one  wlU   explain 
to  them;  but  they,  do  learu  them 
as  soon    as   the   old  Indians   glvr 
the    word,   only   to    hear    the   old 
ones  sayt  *<Aw,  you'll  never  Icsrn 
how   to  dance.     You're  all   white 
Indians.      Don't    l^^^noTr    nothi 


Mi-T'A'R'i!  2,    Was|a.iigton  Star,  June  1,  19; 


ha>^ald  that  if  Job  could  have/^n- 
othe^look  at  the  heavens  now  he 
probacHy  would  detect  no  chunige  in 
the  posT^on  of  any  star,  evan  in  that 
of  ArcturHs.  Thus  the  Jrerm  fixed 
stars  is  suS^ciently  accxfrate.  Arc- 
turus  was  flrs^discovaped  to  be  mov- 
ing in  1718  by  Aalle^/^He  announced 
that  Arct\irus,  sJprus  and  Procyon 
had  changed  theijrSositions  since  an- 
cient times.  TlieseS^-ere  the  first 
stars  discover/!^  to  be  nHwing  and  not 
absolutely  fixed.  ReallyS^rcturus  is 
moving  thoOugh  space  witnSt  velocity 
of  seventy-one  miles  per  secOT^^d.  The 
sun's  ve^city  in  space  is  twelv^^riiles 
per  seicond.  While  the  velocitV  of 
Arcti^rus    is    large,    there    are    maioy 


"DIGGER"  INDIAN  PASSES. 


Tribes  Give  Up  Name  Fastened  to 
Them  by  W!kites.    a 

lONE.   Calif..    May    28.— The  Digger 

Indian   has  gone.     He  has  been  killed 

by  the  Indians  themselves.  The  Dig- 
ger Indian  was  burned  at  the  stal^e 
while  he  was  jeered  and  moclved  by 
600  of  his  fellows  at  the  annual  "cry" 
of  the  Mewuks,  near  here,  recently. 
The  burning  was  in  efflgy,  while  a 
picked  band  in  full  regalia  did  a  war 
dance  about  the  victim. 

The    burning,    Avhile    typifying,    ac- 


cording to  the  Indian  allegory,  the 
culmination  of  a  long  hunt  for  an 
enemy,  actually  marked  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  name  Digger  Indian  by 
all  Indian  tribes  in  California.  The 
Mewuks  were  the  last  to  gain  their 
tribal  designation.  They  were  once 
called  Diggers. 

Indians  say  the  name  Digger  first 
made  its  appearance  in  Utah.  It  was 
said  to  have  been  first  used  by  whites 
on  their  way  to  California  because  of 
the  Indian  custom  of  digging  for 
roots.  Then,  as  the  whites  continued 
their  westward  migration,  the  set- 
tlers  continued   to   use   the  -appellation. 

The  Digger  in  Indian  allegory  came 
from  Utah  to  Nevada,  then  to  the 
Piutes  of  Pit  River,  then  to  Modoc 
County,  Shasta  County,  Humboldt 
County  and  down  into  the  south. 
Spurned  by  every  tribe,  he  became  an 
outcast  and  sought  shelter  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Mewuks.  Here  he  re- 
mained hidden,  refusing  to  leave, 
until  his  recent  capture  and  death  at 
the  stake. 

The  annual  "cry"  of  the  Mewuks  is 
held  in  honor  of  the  dead.  Indians 
from  all  parts  of  the  state  attend.  It 
is  a  time  of  ceremony,  feasting  and 
merrymaking. 
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too 


yimi;  caju^,  ji 

g5r  Indiart^  jfks   eo 


June  19.— The  Dig- 
yg^  Indiafyjfas  gone.  He- has  been 
^Ued  \)y  tl^  Indians  themselves  The 
Digger*IndtRn  was  burned  at  the  stake' 
^hUe  he  Ts^as  jeered  and  . mocked  by 
600  of  his  fellow.s  at  the  annual  "ery"i 
of  the  Mewuks  near  heiK3  recently  Thei 
byrning  was  in  effigy  w-hlle  a  plckoa 
band  in  full  regalia  did  a  war  djincel 
about  the  victim. 

The    burning,    while     typifying,  -ac-I 
cording    to    the    Indian    allegory,    the 
culmination     of     a  long  hunt  for    aJi 


J. 


«tr 


_KL 


jaa-,  k 


memy,  actually  marked  the  abandon- 
lent  of  the  name  Digger  Indian  by  all 

[ndiftii  V  t^Fibec-    in  Oaiifornla.  >  TUfet 
JMewuks  .  were  the  last  to  gain     their 
jtribal  designation.   .  They  were     once  i 
called  Diggeri^. 


westward  migration,  the  settlers  con- 
tinued to  \J9e  the  appellation. 

The  Digger  in  Indian  all^^OKy.'C^rne 


[TEN  HAS  VAGUE  OKIGIN 

Indians  say  the  name  Digger^  first 
[made  its  appearance  in  Utah.  It  was 
[said  to  have  been  first  used  by  whites 
,on  their  way  to  California  because  oi* 
the  Indian  custom  of  digging  for  roots. 
Thc'n.    as  the    whites    cantinued    their 


i  f rom  Utah   to   NevadsKi   theli^to.     the  ,| 
Pltttei^   of  ^Pit   River,   then'  to   Modoc 
county,      Shasta 


county,;     Humbbldt 

county   and   down    int^     the     south. 

Spurned  by  every  tribe,  he  became  an 
outcast  and  sought  shelter  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Mewuks.  H^re  he  remained 
hidden,  refusing  to  iBave,  until  his 
receijit  capture  and  death^  t.t' the  stak( 


■*ldM 


^iTi!l':^'-",M^^ 


■■-:■*'■/■,:■-■,:■ '?'* 


iuM: 


yM^'w 


Denying     fHt  (MM^'^'«      ^"'^''''i 
uenyius      JTAJUsLUfiiV  as     most 
husbands  wer«i^«a*«f"i*  ^»        ^ 

Yosemite  IndfSns  haff  a^^^  re- 
defined conceptions  or  l«f«''d»  j^«^ 
carding  creation  oi*  U.e,  aiier 
delth^'Pete"  Hilllard,  great  grand- 
's^n  of  Shief  Tenaya  most  famous 
leader  of  the  Yosemite  THb^  to 
^o,r  fr,\(\  to  Don  Tresidder,  manag 
er 'of  camp  ?«rry.  a  ,-»ew  story  ot 

Indian  and  has  bwna^  Valley, 
character  m  tne  »_"j"  ,  .^  white 
ever  since  the  coming  of  the  wnue 
men,  having  been  born  an*  ral«^J 
in  this  one-time  land  of  his  redsKln 

'"'■i^^te-'^akes  exception  to  the 
legends  about  the  Indians  that  ap- 
'  ear  in  numerous  books  o"  *^« 
Cemite.  and  which  have  remained 
uncontradicted  for  y«ars  He  de 
Clares   that   ™any   of    these    stone 

of  Indian  life  are  "«*  v  Ti-esldder, 
..pS^XrSy^rnd\S^ed 
Jore  information  about  the  ol4en 
Tys  when  the  redskins   alone     Ji- 

l^/n^'^has^er^LnTeviU.  o^- 
S  f rtmTn;  other  Indian  at  one 

^''^/oUowing  are  some  of  the  popu- 
lar  beliefs   of   Long    standing,      the 
truth   of   which   he   denied: 
^'"contrary    to    most   historic.       In- 
dian   husbands    were    not        alway^ 
trte   to   their  wives,    according      .o 
rhief  Tenaya's   great   grandson.      It 
a   man   got  tired   of   his  wife,   even 
though  \e   had   four    or    five    chi- 
^roTi    he  would  get  up  and       lea^e 
Kand^rt  another  wife."  he  states^  I 
'They  did  not  have  any  lawo       in 

9  9 

^'^The^ Yosemite  Indians     did     not 

^^^  ^ri'^dW  fhey'cons^def  nor 
lite;   neither  d^   they 
have    any    legends    about    i 
tlon  of  the  world  or  _of  the  ^«s       ^^ 

valley;    such   l«f«n*f,„^a^^hlte  men 
of  imagination  "^jl^^J'^he  Yosemite 
who  first  wrote  abo"\  tne 
and  its  Indian   inhabitants, 

ing  to  "Pete."  ^^^ 

Concerning    the    In**a"„.v.'  ^    jn-i 

about  Basket  Dome  and  o^^^''  p^^ J 

terestmg      Yosemite    points. 

said:    "It  *«/'"f,/Sy   would    tcu' 
these   legends   but    they    w 
them  just  the   same   as  you 
tell  stories  or  novels.  ^ 

Yosemite    does   not    mean    8 

''^"'  reanC""    Yo^hamue.'     from 
true    meaning    oi  ..      j^        de- 

^:^'f  ,'%rea't  HuS"  The  Yose- 
:;iire'lndlanrwer"e  famous  as  hunt- 

"  The  Indians  did  noMlve   in  ^wo 
distinct    settlements,    one   o\ 
side  of  the  Merced    as  most  ft      ^^^ 
ans  clafm;    they^aU  "vea 
same  village,  although  the, 
divided    into   two   distinct    .ro  p 
rrhe    tradition    a«  jassei^  on    by 

the  historians  *«/t^J„''''°'i,either 
indla^i    baby  .was    born         ^^^       ^ 

leather  or  mother       wo  ^^^^^ 

time,   "Pete     says         ^  ^^^,4  ^vork 

bere^erdinasthunt." 

'V¥h%Vd^i--"^^^^ 

at   all.      ^*\®  Jf,,    .-    "Little    Round 
famouB    waterfall    is      l.i^^  ^^ 

iHoles/* 


July  5,   1924 


Indian  Husbands  Untm( 


Yosemite  Brave  Denies   Veradty  Of  legends 


Huntmg  Labor  To  Valley  Tribes 


c 


AMP  iCURHfl^j/lir  O  S  E  M  I  T  E, 

1.— Denying  that  primi- 
n  husbands  were  as 
fuT^s  most  histories  de- 
and  that  the  Yosemite 
,d  any  cleaj^y  defined 
conceptions  or  legjPId^  regarding 
creation  or  life  afte^ death.  Pete 
Hilliard,  great  grandson  of  Chief 
Tenaya,  most  famous   leader  of  the 


plct    the 
Indians 


rose^^tU' T7;br'=y'ToT.\o  Don.  1-V°" 


Tresidder,  manager  of  Camp  Curry, 
a  new  story  of  early  Indian  life  and 
legends.  Hilliard  Is  an  exception- 
ally intelligent  Indian  andvhas  been 
a  familiar  character  in  the  Yosemite 
Valley,  ever  since  the  coming  of 
the  white  men,  having  been  born 
and  reared  in  this  one-time  land  of 
his  redskin  forefathers. 

Pete  takes  exception  to  the  le- 
gends about  the  Indians  that  appear 
in  numerous  books  on  the  Yosem- 
ite, and  which  have  remained  uncon- 
tradicted for  years.  He  declares 
that  many  of  these  stories  of  Indian 
life   are   not   true. 

When  questioned  by  Tresidder, 
Pete  talked  freely  and  furnished 
more  information  about  the  olden 
days  when  the  redskins  alone  In- 
habited Yosemite  than  it  is  believed 
has  ever  been  previously  obtained 
from  any  other  Indian  at  one  time. 

Following  are  some  of  the  popular 
beliefs  of  long  standing,  the  truth 
of  which  he  denied: 

BrAve*    Not    Constant 

Contrary  to  most  histories  Indian 
husbands  were  not  always  true  to 
their  wives,  according  to  Chief 
Tenaya's  great  grandsom.  "If  a 
man    got    tired    of    his    wife,    even 


thpugh  he  had  four  or  five  children,  |  Holes. 


he  would  get  up  and  leave  her  and 
get  another  wife,"  he  states.  "They 
did  not  have  any  laws  in  those 
days." 

The  Yosemite  Indians  did  not  be- 
lieve  anything  about   a  future  life; 
neither    did    they    consider    or    have  i 
any    legends   about   the    creation    of  I 
the  world  or  of  the  Yosemite  Valley; 
such  legends  are  figments  of  Imag- 

men  who 
first  wrote  about  the  Yosemite  and 
its  Indian  inhabitants,  according  to 
Pete. 

Concerning  the  Indian  legends 
abt)Ut  Basket  Dome,  Half  Dome  and 
other  interesting  Yosemite  points, 
Pete  said:  "It  is  true  they  used  to 
tell  these  legends  but  they  would 
tell  them  just  the  same  as  you 
would  tell  stories  or  novels." 

Yosemite  Means  Great  Hunter 
Yosemite  does  not  mean  grizzly 
bear,  as  commonly  believed;  the  true 
meaning  of  Yosemite,  from  which 
the  word  Yosemite  is  derived,  is 
Great  Hunter.  The  Yosemite  In- 
dians were  famous  as  hunters. 

The  Indians  did  not  live  in  two 
distinct  settlements,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  Merced,  as  most  his- 
torians claim;  they  all  lived  In  the 
same  village,  although  they  were 
divided  into  two  distinct  groups. 

The  tradition  as  passed  on  by  the 
historians  is  that  when  an  Indian 
baby  was  born  neither  father  nor 
mother  worked  for  a  time.  Pete 
says.  "They  never  worked  any 
time;  the  hardest  work  they  ever 
did  was  to  hunt." 

Illilouette  is  not  an  Indian  name 
at  all.  *  The  Indian  name  for  this 
famous    waterfall    Ib    Little    Kound 
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121  Years  OW 

i_CH  th.  many  t<ouM«d.  wh.  ««• 
„„..ly  v...t  th.  Yo.en.itt.  ♦--  ^^^ 
U„n  ".ndi-n  tu«y".  Md«t  .n-Un 
!i„    the    Yosemite    and    one    of    the 

{o.de.t,    if    not   the   oldert  wom.n 

(the    world.  || 

Lucyrwho    i.  120   year.   old.   I.v«  j, 

l,„    a    typlcl    IndUn    upee    not    f.^: 

/.-««    Curry,     but    keep,    out 
from     C»mp    Curry. 


,1 


from     v.*"'!-     —   -•  . 

of    .iirht    of    the    to«r..ts    .nd    few 
Ihave    even    photographed    her    In   te- 

cent   years. 
I      AlthouBh     .he     no    lonfler     walk. 

uucy  ha.  retained  full  P--^^  •"  ^ . 
all    other   f-cultie..    .nd   "Pete'     H« 
r.ard,   direct    de.cend.nt   of   the    hi.- 
torlcally        famou.      Chief      Ten.ya 
flre.t..t    of   -all     ohieftains    of     the 
Yoaenit.    Tribe.    ..y.    '^e    can    re- 
member   clearly    event,    of    a    h«n^ 
ar«.    year.    .«o.    Uucy    wa.    L^ng 
,„    Ycemlte    Valley    when    the    flrat 
uu.     men     made    their     •  entrance 
white     men     m»o«  j,^,--*. 

.„d   recall,  tha*   happenln,  dlHInct 
W    m    all    It.    deUlls.    Hilliard    and 
other  Indian,  take  food  to  the  a«ed 
.quaw*  every    day.    -IthouBh    .he    no 
lon«er    «.t.    very    much.    They    alao 
,vpply   h«r  with  water  and  wood. 


IBM:^ 
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Lncy",  OU««t  Liwng  Woman 


Camp    Curry    Studio. 

This  is  "Indian  Lucy.  120  years  old,  who  is  the  oldest  Indian  1 

^nSr  f«„S.  "sHr,?,".  in  ::;  td,rn  '«pee    .0.    .»    fro« 

Curry. 
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Yosemites  Annual  Event  To  Be  Great  Affair 
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held  in 


Crf'f^  cu/rt 
Ju]T\19VHit] 
a^^e  flrt€,   ] 
I  adjacent   regions 

[beginning   to    arrive 
Valley   for  the   fifth 
Jfield    days    to    be    he 
laiid   Saturday,   August 
This    will    be    the      greatest 
celebration  of  the  kind  ever 
(California.  It  is  believed. 

The  greatest  collection  of  Indian 
baskets  ever  assembled  will  be  on 
display  here  ou  these  dates,  for 
$500  of  the  prize  money  will  go  in 
awards  for  the  best-made  baskets 
and  examples  of  Indian  bead  work 
alone.  Yosemite  Is  gaining  a  big 
reputation  in  the  basket  line  al- 
ready', and  such  events  as  the  In- 
dia^ Field  Days  still  further  «erve 
t^  keep  up  the  interest  and  skill  of 


the  Indians  In  this  fast-disappear- 
ing craft.  After  the  contests  have 
been  decided  the  baskets  and  bead- 
work  will  be  placed  on  sale  by  the 
Indians. 

The  past  year's  crop  of  papooses 
has  been  unusually  heavy,  it  Is  said, 
and  there  are  more  entries  for  this 
year's  Indian  baby  contest  than  for 
several   seasons  past.  , 

Monos,  Plutes,  Yosemites  and 
other  tribes  will  be  on  hand  for 
the  potato  race,  mounted  tug-of* 
war,  and  other  horse  and  pony 
racing  events  which,  together  with 
the  mounted  parade,  contributes  the 
most  spectacular  feature  of  the 
two-day  celebration. 

Chief  RAnger  Forrest  S.  Towns- 
ley  is  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  annual  Indian  festi- 
val. 
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YOSEilE  VALLEY 

Many  KindssW  (SkskSf  Are 

Being  Woven  For  Entry  In 

Competitive  DlsDla 


By    JAMES    V.    liLOYD 
(Yosemite  National  Park  Ranger) 

Hundreds  of  Indians  In  and  about 
Yosemite  National  Park  are  to-day 
engaged  in  reversing  the  wheels  of 
progress.  Scorning  the  use  of  mod- 
ern machinery,  these  "first  Ameri- 
cans" are  attempting  to  revive  the 
basket  making  industry  as  inaugu- 
rated by  their  forefathers  long  be- 
fore the  Mayflower  hove  into  sight 
of  the  Plymouth  Rock. 

Like  other  native  arts,  basket 
making  among  the  Indians  has  fal- 
len into  disuse  due  to  abundance 
of  machine  made  articles.  "  Many 
of  the  red  men  receive  mall  order 
catalogues  as  regularly  and  with 
as  much  pride  as  "John  Jones  of 
Four  Corners." 

An  Efficient  Census 
Several   years  ago   interested  per- 
sons   prevailed      upon    the    national 
park    service   of   the   department   of 
the    interior    to    grant    special    per- 
mission for  an  Indlgin  field  day  cel- 
ebration in  Yosemite  National  Park. 
A    full    program    of      sports,      baby 
shows,  baskets  and  exhibitions  were 
provided  by   the   park   officials   and 
operators.     Reluctantly  a  few  of  the 
more    venturesome      Indians      came 
from    their      rancherias    to    mingle 
with  the  white  people.    At  that  time 
the   custom    of   presenting   each   In- 
dian that  registered  at  the  rangers' 
office  with  a  shiny  new  dollar  was 
established.     Imagine  the  efficiency 
of  this  no\%l  method  of  conducting 
a  censusi 

The  welcome  ,cxt<^n^ed  them  soon 
spread  to  the  Plutos  and  Mlwaks, 
residing  near  Coarse  Gold,  Gruto 
Gulch,  Mono  L#ake  and*  even  into 
Nevada.       ,  * 

Keen  Rivalry  For  Prl»c 
Gradually   more   interest   is  b^g 

(Contlnue^^n 
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Indian  Lacy^  OUest  Living  Woman 


—Camp    Curry    Studio., 
This  is  "Indian  Lucy,  120  y^ars  old,  who  is  the  oldest  Indian 

TS"  Wttl  "°SheX.  in  ;:;  tdUn    .epee    not    i»    f:.m 

Curry.  — ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H^m^iig 
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Irlman  Field  Days  To  Be  Held 


Yosemites  Annual  Event  To  Be  Great  Affair 


\  ^^^  Jjkt^  CvAhY    (fe^jposa    Co.), 

\L  JulHl9-Lwith  UfOO  in  prizes 

|\^^    a>^i/e   m1^,   Indians  froiw   the 
1       .       adjacent    regions   are^^ready 
Ibeglnning-    to    arrive      in    ^rosemite 
IValley   for   the   flfth^mn^l    Indian 
Ifield    days    to    be    held  tmre    Friday 
and   Saturday,    August  ^t   and   2nd. 
This    will    be    the      greatest      Indian 
celebration  of  the  kind  ever  held  in 
California,   it  is  believed. 
I      The   greatest   collection   of  Indian 
baskets   ever   assembled   will    be   on 
display    here     on     these     dates,     for 
$500  of  the  prize   money  will   go   in 
awards    for    the    best-made    baskets 
and   examples   of   Indian   bead   work 
alone.      Yosemite    Is    gaining    a    big 
reputation     in     the    basket    line    al- 
readri',    and    such    events   as  the.  In- 
dia^  Field   Days   still    further  serve 
t#  keep  UP  the  Interest  and  skill  of 


the  Indians  in  this  fast-disappear- 
ing craft.  After  the  contests  have 
been  decided  the  baskets  and  bead- 
work  will  be  placed  on  sale  by  the 
Indians.  .-  •  v 

The  past  year's  crop  of  papooses 
has  been  unusually  heavy,  it  Is  said, 
and  there  are  more  entries  for  this 
year's  Indian  baby  contest  than  for 
several   seasons   past.  . 

Monos,  Piutes,  Yosemites  and 
other  tribes  will  be  on  hand  for 
the  potato  race,  mounted  tug-of- 
war,  and  other  hprse  and  pony 
racing  events  which,  together  with 
the  mounted  parade,  contributes  the 
most  spectacular  feature'  of  the 
two-day  celebration. 

Chief  Ranger  Forrest  S.  Towns- 
ley  Is  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  annual  Indian  festi- 
val. 


"^       (Contilfiied    from    Page    1   A) 

shown  in  th^  competitive  basket 
display.  Each  succeeding f^^r  finds 
the  rivalry  keapf r  ffr  the|nfat  prize 
In  the  baskct^fcv.  KJ^ere^e  many 
kinds — cooking  jysKTyra,  seid  gath- 
ereMf'  conical  snaped  burden  bas- 
k^^raT  baby  carriers,  chingoos  or 
oops,  fish  traps,  treasi^^  baskets, 
gambling  trays  and  huge  cti«!T5nla! 
baskets  into  which  many  hands 
have  dipped  while  feasting.  Many 
of  the  first  baskets  exhlb!te« 
seemed  to  have  been  brought  "out 
of  the  kitchen/*  there  still  being: 
evidences  of  mush  or  stew  in  them 
which  was  being  cooked  when  news 
of  the  show  reached  the  Indian 
rancheria. 

Chief  Ranjger  Forest  S.  Townsley, 
In  charge  of  the  Indian  Field  Day 
Celebration  which  opens  on  August 
1st,  this  year,  predicts  an  unusually 
large  attendance  of  red  men  and 
their  families.  "Papooses,"  says 
Townsley,  "are  being  modeled  to 
fit  the  hand-woven  baskets.  Each 
mother  and  babe  Is  out  for  victory 
in  the  baby  and  basket  shows — may 
the   best  win." 


VARTINEZ.  CAL.  OIZETTB 
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As  a  population  Iricreaser,  there  is 
really  nothing  more  efficient  than 
Yosemite's  Annual  Indian  Field  Days, 
which  Willi  he  celebrated  in  Yosemiite 
Valley  this  August  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  August  1  and  2. 

If  there  are  any  skeptics  regarding 
that  hoast,  Chief  Ranger  Townsley 
[can  give  statisticss  to  prove  the  claim, 

•*I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit 


to  the  Mono  Lake  regiion/'  the  Chief 
said  today,  ''and  there  was  a  new 
papoose  Xn  every  wickiup.  The  Jar- 
dian  population  of  California  h^  not 
received  such  a  boost  since  tite  white 
man  began  to  crowd  the  Jrfdian  from 
his  hunting  grounds.  Jm  the  squaws 
were  busy  making  J|*§adwork  to  de- 
corate the  new  arsfvals. 

"Him  give  dollar  for  every  Indian 
go  to  Yosemiite,  another  dollar  for 
every  papoose  in  baby  show,"  I  was 
told  by  Charlie  Cornbread,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Indian  community. 
And  that's  the  reason  the  Indian 
population  is  growing  so  fast." 

Chief  Townsley  and  his  committee 
are  now  casting  up  accounts  to  see 
if  the  $1,500  prize  money  is  going  to 
be  enough  to  take  care  of  the  vari- 
ous mounted  events  and  still  leave 
enough  to  give  on  dollar  each  to  every 
Indian  who  registers  and  a  second 
dollar  to  every  papoose  entered  in  the 
nidlan  Baby  Show,  whcih  is  an  an- 
nual feature  of  the  Indian  Field  Days 
celebration.  If  the  Indians  multiply 
as  rapidly  in  the  next  two  or  three 
years,  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply 
to  Congress  or  to  some  of  the  s 
tif ic  societies  which  ^eplore  t 
ing  of  the  Re<l  Men,  for  {>^ '^^ 
sistance  to  cbntinue, 
ment. 


Sonoma*  Cal.    Indcx-Trlbuwe   / 
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INDIAN  FIELD  DAY 

y       L   AT  THE  YOSEMITB 

As  a  population  increase r,  there  is 
really  nothingmore  efficient  than  Yo- ' 
i9mial    Indian      field 


Semite's    ai 


days, 
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which  will  be  celebrated  in  Yosemite 
Valley  this  August  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  August  1st  and  2nd. 

If  there  are  any  skeptics  regarding 
that  boast,  Chief  Ranger  Townsley  ^ 
can  give  statistics  to  prove  the  claim.  ^ 
**I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit 
to  the  Mono  Lake  region,"  the  Chief 
said  today,  "and  there  was  a  new  pa- 
poose in  every  wickiup.  The  Indian 
population  of  California  has  not  re- 
ceived such  a  boost  since  the  white 
man  began  to  crowd  the  Indian  from 
his  hunting  grounds.  All  the  squaws 
were  busy  making  beadwork  to  de- 
corate the  new  arrivals. 

"Him  give  dollar  for  every  Indian 
go  to  Qosemite,  another  dollar  for 
every  papoose  in  baby  show,**'  I  was 
told  by  Charlie  Cornbread,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Indlan^ommunity.  And 
that's  the  reason  the  Indian  popula- 
tion is  growing  so  fast." 

Chief  Townsley  and  his  committee 
are  now  casting  up  accounts  to  see 
if  the  $1500  prize  money  is  going  to 
be  Enough  to  take  care  of  the  various 
mounted  events  and  still  leave  enough 
to  give  one  dollar  to  each  and  every 
Indian  who  registers  and  a  second 
(dollar  %to  every  papoose  entered  in 
the  Indian  baby  show,  which  is  an 
annual  feature  of  the  Indian  field  days 
celebration.  If  ^hc  Indians  multiply 
ai  Vapidly  -in  the  next  two  or  three 
years,  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply  to 
congress  or  to  some  of  the  scientific 
societies  which  deplore  the  passing 
of  the  red  man,  for  financial  asssst- 
cnce  to  continue  the  encouragement. 
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^  V      JJTPIAN  FIELD  DATS 

Yosemite  Special  Attraction  Cominir^ 
Park  ^ext  Week 

^  With  $l,gOO  in  prizezs  as  th^lure. 
t  Indians  from  the  ad^cent  r 
already  tM^inAdUr'arriva-fn  Yosem- 
ite Valleji*yf9^  ffth  a;i6ual  India© 
Field  DayfC  be  held  here  Friday  and 
Saturday,  August  1  a^  2.  This  will 
be  the  greatest  f|diafB  celebration  of 
the  kind  ever  hel#T2  California,  it  is 
believed.  / 

The  greatest  collection  of  Indian 
baskets  ever  assembled  will  be  on  dis- 
play here  on  these  dates,  for  $500  of 
the  prize  money  will  go  in  awards  for 
the  best  made  baskets  and  examples 
of  Indian  bead  work,  alone.  Yosemite 
is  gaining  a  big  reputation  in  the  bas- 
ket line  already,  and  such  events  as 
the  Indian  Field  I>ay8  still  furt:her 
serve  to  keep  up  the  interest  and  skill 
of  the  Indians  in  this  fast  disappear- 
ing craft.  After  the  contests  have 
been  decided  the  baskets  and  bead- 
work  will  be  placed  on  sale,  by  the 
Indians. 

The  past  year's  crop  of  papooses 
has  been  unusually  heavy,  it  is  said, 
and  there  are  more  entries  for  this 
year's  Indian  baby  contest  ihan  for 
several  seasons  past.  The  task  of 
picking  the  hansomest  papoose  is  a 
difficult  one  and  the  judges  ui^ually 
find  it  advisable  to  leave  the  Yosemite 
by  airplane  immediately  after  the  de- 
cision is  announced  in  order  to  avoid 
the  ire  of  the  disappointed  squaws 
whose  offspring  fail  to  capture  the 
blue  ribboin. 

Monos,  Piutes,  Yosemites  and  other 
tribes  will  be  on  hand  for  the  potato 
race,  mounted  tug-of-war,  and  other 
horse  and  pony  racing  events  which 
together  witli  the  mounted  parade, 
contributes  the  most  spectacular  fea- 
ture of  the  two-day  celebration. 

Chief  Ranger  Forrest  S.  Townsley 
is  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  Indian  festival. 
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YOSEMITE,  July  28— -Follow- 
ing  the  announcement  of  the  prize 
list  for  events  in  the  annual  In- 
dian Field  Days  celebration  here 
Friday  and  Saturday,  August  1 
and  2,  Chief  Ranger  Townsley 
has  received  word  that  all  the 
Indians  in  the  Mono  region  and 
all  the  cowboys  of  the  High  Sier- 
ra country  are  heading  for  Yose- 
mite to  get  in  on  the  money. 

Emblematic  of  the  champion- 
ship of  the  High  Sierras,  a  saddle, 
magnificently  decorated  and  val- 
ued at  $15  will  be  presented  to 
the  contestant  winning  the  great- 
est number  of  points  in  all  the 
events.  Billy  Williams,  of  Bishop 
Harry  Tom  of  Mono  Lake;  and 
Bertha  Blancett,  world  champion 
from  Pendleton,  Ore.,  now  a 
guide  in  Yosemite;  are  considered 
among   the    likeliest    contenders. 

Money  prizes  will  total  $1500. 
There  will  be  three  games  of  the 
^^amous  "potato  race",  which  .is 
rougher  than  football,  more  spec- 
tacular than  polo  and  displays  the 
fearless  horsemanship  for  which 
western  riders  are  famous.  Trick 
riding,  fancy  roping,  musical 
chairs,  relay  riding,  Roman  rac- 
ing, chaps  and  spurs  race,  and 
other  novel  and  thrilling  events 
will  bring  out  the  best  which  the 
contestants  have  to  offer. 

The   ladies   will    be      especially 
interested    in    the      Indian      baby 
show,    and    the    Indian    beadwork , 
show.     One  of  the  main  purposes 
of    the    Indian    Field    Days    is    to 
encourage    the    basket    and  head 
weaving,  which  gradually  are  dy- 
|ing   out,   generous   prizes   causing 
he    squaws    and    young    girls    to 
|work  all  winter  on  the  making  of 
plendid  pieces  for  display.  After 
he    exhibits    have    been      judged,  { 
hey  will  be  put^  up   for  sale   by  1 
he    Indian    makers,    all   the   pro- 
eeds  going  to  the  Indians.     This 
pplies,  of  course,  to  baskets  and 
eadwork  only — not  to  the  Indian 
abies! 


mahtinez.  cat.,  oizetth 
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As  a  population  increaser,  there  is 
really  nothing  more  efficient  than 
Yosemite's  Annual  Indian  Field  Days, 
which  wiill  be  celebrated  in  Yosemiite 
Valley  this  August  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  August  1  and  2. 

If  there  are  any  skeptics  regarding 
that  boast.  Chief  Ranger  Townsley 
[can  give  statisticss  to  prove  the  claim. 

*'I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit 


to  the  Mono  Lake  regiion,"  the  Chief 
said  today,  "and  there  was  a  new 
papoose  ,in  every  wickiup.  The  In- 
dian population  of  California  h^s  not 
received  such  a  boost  since  t*^  white 
man  began  to  crowd  the  Indian  from 
his  hunting  grounds.  J&i  the  squaws 
were  busy  making  bCadwork  to  de- 
corate the  new  arc^als. 

**Him  give  dollslr  for  every  Indian 
go  to  Yosemiite,  another  dollar  for 
every  papoose  in  baby  show,"  I  was 
told  by  Charlie  Cornbread,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Indian  community. 
And  that's  the  reason  the  Indian 
population  is  growing  so  fast." 

Chief  Townsley  and  his  committee 
are  now  casting  up  accounts  to  see 
if  the  $1,500  prize  money  is  going  to 
be  enough  to  take  care  of  the  vari- 
ous mounted  events  and  still  leave 
enough  to  give  on  dollar  each  to  every 
Indian  who  registers  and  a  second 
dollar  to  every  papoose  entered  in  the 
nidlan  Baby  Show,  whcih  is  an  an- 
nual feature  of  the  Indian  Field  Days 
celebration.  If  the  Indians  multiply 
as  rapidly  in  the  next  two  or  three 
years,  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply 
to  Congress  or  to  some  of  the  sc^e»- 
tific  societies  which  deplore  tjj^*^ 
ing  of  the  Red  Men,  for  ty"  "^^ 
sistance  to  continues 
ment.  ~  ^^ 
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s  a  population  increaser,  there  is 
really  nothingmore  efficient  than  Yo- 
semite's aiJmal  Indian  field  days, 
which  will  be  celebrated  in  Yosemite  ^ 
Valley  this  August  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  August  1st  and  2nd. 

If  there  are  any  skeptics  regarding 
that  boast,  Chief  Ranger  Townsley  \ 
can  give  statistics  to  prove  the  claim.  , 
*'I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  ^ 
to  the  Mono  Lake  region,**  the  Chief 
said  today,  "and  there  was  a  new  pa- 
poose in  every  wickiup.  The  Indian 
population  of  California  has  not  re- 
ceived such  a  boost  since  the  white 
man  began  to  crowd  the  Indian  from 
his  hunting  grounds.  All  the  squaws 
were  busy  making  beadwork  to  de- 
corate the  new  arrivals. 

"Him  give  dollar  for  every  Indian 
go  to  Qosemite,  another  dollar  for 
every  papoose  in  baby  show,"  I  was 
told  by  Charlie  Cornbread,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Indian j^ommunity.  And 
that's  the  reason  the  Indian  popula- 
tion is  growing  so  fast." 

Chief  Townsley  and  his  committee 
are  now  casting  up  accounts  to  see 
if  the  $1500  prize  money  is  going  to 
be  enough  to  take  care  of  the  various 
mounted  events  and  still  leave  enough 
to  give  one  dollar  to  each  and  every 
Indian  who  registers  and  a  second 
Ij  (dollar  <Xo  every  papoose  entered  in 
the  Indian  baby  show,  which  is  an 
annual  feature  of  the  Indian  field  days 
( slebration.  If  the  Indians  multiply 
as  rapidly  in  the  next  two  or  three 
years,  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply  to 
congress  or  to  some  of  the  scientific 
societies  which  deplore  the  passing 
of  the  red'  man,  for  financial  assist- 
cnce  to  continue  the  encouragement 
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-  ,.      lOIAJV  FIELD  DAYS 

Yosemite  Special  Attraction  Comin»^ 

Park  Next  Week 

With  $l,gOO  in  prizezs  as  tlre^lure  I 
Indians  from  the  adiacent  re^ns  are 
already  l^gin|lji^Ur  arrive.  In  Yosem- 
ite  Valle^Ay^e  fifth  aniiual  Indian 
Field  Day  il5  be  held  here  Friday  and 
Saturday,  August  1  and  2.  This  will 
be  the  greatest  f^dipfi  celebration  of 
the  kind  ever  hel#^  California,  it  is 
believed. 

The  greatest  collection  of  Indian 
baskets  ever  assembled  will  be  on  dis- 
play here  on  these  dates,  for  $500  of 
the  prize  money  will  go  in  awards  for 
the  best  made  baskets  and  examples 
of  Indian  bead  work,  alone.  Yosemite 
is  gaining  a  big  reputation  in  the  bas- 
ket line  already,  and  such  events  as 
the  Indian  Field  Days  still  further 
serve  to  keep  up  the  interest  and  skill 
of  the  Indians  in  this  fast  disappear- 
ing craft.  After  the  contests  have 
been  decided  the  baskets  and  bead- 
work  will  be  placed  on  sale,  by  the 
Indians. 

The  past  year's  crop  of  papooses 
has  been  unusually  heavy,  it  is  said, 
and  there  are  more  entries  for  this 
year's  Indian  baby  contest  than  for 
several  seasons  past.  The  task  of 
picking  the  hansomest  papoose  is  a 
difhcult  one  and  the  judges  usually 
find  it  advisable  to  leave  the  Yosemite 
by  airplane  immediately  after  the  de- 
cision is  announced  in  order  to  avoid 
the  ire  of  the  disappointed  squaws 
whose  offspring  fail  to  capture  the 
blue  ribbon. 

Monos,  Piutes,  Yosemites  and  other 
tribes  will  be  on  hand  for  the  potato 
race,  mounted  tug-of-war,  and  other 
horse  and  pony  racing  events  which 
together  witih  the  mounted  parade, 
contributes  the  most  spectacular  fea- 
ture of  the  two-day  celebration. 

Chief  Ranger  Forrest  S.  Townsley 
is  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  Indian  festival. 


YOSEMITE,  July  28— Follow- 
ing  the  announcement  of  the  prize 
list  for  events  in  the  annual  In- 
dian Field  Days  celebration  here 
Friday  and  Saturday,  August  1 
and  2,  Chief  Ranger  Townsley 
has  received  word  that  all  the 
Indians  in  the  Mono  region  and 
all  the  cowboys  of  the  High  Sier- 
ra country  are  heading  for  Yose- 
mite to  get  in  on  the  money. 

Emblematic  of  the  champion- 
ship of  the  High  Sierras,  a  saddle, 
magnificently  decorated  and  val- 
ued at  $15  will  be  presented  to 
the  contestant  winning  the  great- 
est number  of  points  in  all  the 
events.  Billy  Williams,  of  Bishop 
Harry  Tom  of  Mono  Lake;  and 
Bertha  Blancett,  world  champion 
from  Pendleton,  Ore.,  now  a 
guide  in  Yosemite;  are  considered 
among    the    likeliest    contenders. 

Money  prizes  will  total  $1500. 
There  will  be  three  games  of  the 
famous  "potato  race'*,  which  .  is 
rougher  than  football,  more  spec- 
tacular than  polo  and  displays  the 
fearless  horsemanship  for  which 
western  riders  are  famous.  Trick 
riding,  fancy  roping,  musical 
chairs,  relay  riding,  Roman  rac- 
ing, chaps  and  spurs  race,  and 
other  novel  and  thrilling  events 
will  bring  out  the  best  which  the 
contestants  have  to  offer. 

The    ladies    will    be      especially 
(interested    in    the      Indian      baby 
Ishow,    and    the    Indian    beadwork 
[show.     One  of  the  main  purposes 
of    the    Indian    Field    Days    is    to 
encourage    the    basket    and    head 
Iweaving,  which  gradually  are  dy- 
jing   out,   generous   prizes   causing 
;he    squaws    and    young    girls    to 
|work  all  winter  on  the  making  of 
splendid  pieces  for  display.  After 
:he    exhibits   have    been      judged, 
they  will   be  put   up   for  sale   by 
the    Indian    makers,    all    the    pro- 
ceeds going  to  the  Indians.     This 
ipplies,  of  course,  to  baskets  and 
>eadwork  only — not  to  the  Indian 
>abies! 
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As  a  population  increaser,  there  is 
really  nothing  more  efficient  than 
Yosemite's  Annual  Indian  Field  Days, 
which  wiill  be  celebrated  in  Yosemiite 
Valley  this  August  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  August  1  and  2. 

If  there  are  any  skeptics  regarding 
that  boast,  Chief  Ranger  Townsley 
[can  give  statisticss  to  prove  the  claim. 

**I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit 


to  the  Mono  Lake  regiion,"  the  Chief 
said  today,  **and  there  was  a  new 
papoose  in  every  wickiup.  The  In- 
dian population  of  California  h^fl  not 
received  such  a  boost  since  JHe  white 
man  began  to  crowd  theMmian  from 
hiB  hunting  grounds.  Xll  the  squaws 
were  busy  making  lifeadwork  to  de- 
corate the  new  arnlvals. 

"Him  give  dollar  for  every  Indian 
go  to  Yosemiite,  another  dollar  for 
every  papoose  in  baby  show,"  I  was 
told  by  Charlie  Cornbread,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Indian  community. 
And  that's  the  reason  the  Indian 
population  is  growing  so  fast." 

Chief  Townsley  and  his  committee 
are  now  casting  up  accounts  to  see 
if  the  $1,500  prize  money  is  going  to 
be  enough  to  take  care  of  the  vari- 
ous mounted  events  and  still  leave 
enough  to  give  on  dollar  each  to  every 
Indian  who  registers   and  a  second 
dollar  to  every  papoose  entered  in  the 
nidian  Baby  Show,  whcih  is  an  an- 
nual feature  of  the  Indian  Field  Days 
celebration.     If  the  Indians  multiply 
as  rapidly  in  the  next  two  or  three 
years,  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply 
to  Congress  or  to  some  of  the  scien- 
tific societies  which  deplore  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Red  Men,  for  financial^ 
sistance  to  continue  J^e  enc^rage- 
ment.  ^^^ 
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Ts  a  population  increaser,  there  is 
really  nothinginore  efficient  than  Yo- 
semite's  allmal  Indian  field  days, 
which  will  be  celebrated  in  Yosemite  ^ 
Valley  this  August  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  August  1st  and  2nd. 

If  there  are  any  skeptics  regarding 
that    boast,    Chief    Ranger    Townsley  ^ 


can  give  statistics  to  prove  the  claim. 
**I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit 
to  the  Mono  Lake  region,"  the  Chief 
said  today,  "and  there  was  a  new  pa- 
poose in  every  wickiup.  The  Indian 
population  of  California  has  not  re- 
ceived such  a  boost  since  the  white 
man  began  to  crowd  the  Indian  from 
his  hunting  grounds.  All  the  squaws 
were  busy  making  beadwork  to  de- 
corate the  new  arrivals. 

"Him  give  dollar  for  every  Indian 
go  to  Qosemite,  another  dollar  for 
every  papoose  in  baby  show,"  I  was 
told  by  Charlie  Cornbread,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Indian j;ommunity.  And 
that's  the  reason  the  Indian  popula- 
tion is  growing  so  fast." 

Chief  Townsley  and  his  committee 
are  now  casting  up  accounts  to  see 
if  the  $1500  prize  money  is  going  to 
be  enough  to  take  care  of  the  various 
mounted  events  and  still  leave  enough 
to  give  one  dollar  to  each  and  every 
Indian  who  registers  and  a  second 
dollar  *to  every  papoose  entered  in 
the  Indian  baby  show,  which  is  an 
annual  feature  of  the  Indian  field  days 
celebration.  If  the  Indians  multiply 
as  Rapidly  in  the  next  two  or  three 
years,  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply  to 
congress  or  to  some  of  the  scientific 
societies  which  deplore  the  passing 
of  the  red*  man.  for  financial  assist- 
ance to  continue  the  encouragement. 
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losemite  Special  Attraction  Comlna^ 

Park  Next  Week        /^     j\ 

With  $l,gOO  in  prizezs  as  thf  lure 
Indians  from  the  adiacent  ro^lons  are^ 
already  begin Mp^^T arrive.  In  Yosem- 
ite  Vallejii^y^e  fifth  anhual  Indian 
Field  Day^  be  held  here  Friday  and 
Saturday,  August  1  and  2.  This  will 
be  the  greatest  ftdu^  celebration  of 
the  kind  ever  helcFW  California,  it  is 
believed.  ^ 

The  greatest  collection  of  Indian 
I  baskets  ever  assembled  will  be  on  dis- 
play here  on  these  dates,  for  $500  of 
the  prize  money  will  go  in  awards  for 
the  best  made  baskets  and  examples 
of  Indian  bead  work,  alone.  Yosemite 
is  gaining  a  big  reputation  in  the  bas- 
ket line  already,  and  such  events  as 
the  Indian  Field  Days  still  further 
serve  to  keep  up  the  interest  and  skill 
of  the  Indians  in  this  fast  disappear- 
ing craft.  After  the  contests  have 
been  decided  the  baskets  and  bead- 
work  will  be  placed  on  sale,  by  the 
Indians. 

The  past  year's  crop  of  papooses 
has  been  unusually  heavy,  it  is  said, 
and  there  are  more  entries  for  this 
year's  Indian  baby  contest  than  for 
several  seasons  past.  The  task  of 
picking  the  hansomest  papoose  is  a 
difncult  one  and  the  judges  usually 
find  it  advisable  to  leave  the  Yosemite 
by  airplane  immediately  after  the  de- 
cision is  announced  in  order  to  avoid 
the  ire  of  the  disappointed  squaws 
whose  offspring  fail  to  capture  the 
blue  ribbon. 

Monos,  Piutes,  Yosemites  and  other 
tribes  will  be  on  hand  for  the  potato 
race,  mounted  tug-of-war,  and  other 
horse  and  pony  racing  events  which 
together  witih  the  mounted  parade, 
contributes  the  most  spectacular  fea- 
ture of  the  two-day  celebration. 

Chief  Ranger  Forrest  S.  Townsley 
is  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  Indian  festival. 
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YOSEMITE,  July  28— Follow- 
ing  the  announcement  of  the  prize 
list  for  events  in  the  annual  In- 
dian Field  Days  celebration  here 
Friday  and  Saturday,  August  1 
and  2,  Chief  Ranger  Townsley 
has  received  word  that  all  the 
Indians  in  the  Mono  region  and 
all  the  cowboys  of  the  High  Sier- 
ra country  are  heading  for  Yose- 
mite to  get  in  on  the  money. 

Emblematic  of  the  champion- 
ship of  the  High  Sierras,  a  saddle, 
magnificently  decorated  and  val- 
ued at  $15  will  be  presented  to 
the  contestant  winning  the  great- 
est number  of  points  in  all  the 
events.  Billy  Williams,  of  Bishop 
Harry  Tom  of  Mono  Lake;  and 
Bertha  Blancett,  world  champion 
from  Pendleton,  Ore.,  now  a 
guide  in  Yosemite;  are  considered 
among   the    likeliest    contenders. 

Money  prizes  will  total  $1500. 
There  will  be  three  games  of  the 
lamous  '^potato  race",  which  .is 
rougher  than  football,  more  spec- 
tacular than  polo  and  displays  the 
fearless  horsemanship  for  which 
western  riders  are  famous.  Trick 
riding,  fancy  roping,  musical 
chairs,  relay  riding,  Roman  rac- 
ing, chaps  and  spurs  race,  and 
other  novel  and  thrilling  events 
will  bring  out  the  best  which  the 
contestants  have  to  offer.  | 

The    ladies    will    be      especially 
interested    in    the      Indian      baby  I 
Ishow,    and    the    Indian    beadwork  | 
[show.     One  of  the  main  purposes  f 
of    the    Indian    Field    Days    is    to  j 
encourage    the    basket    and   l)ead ! 
Iweaving,  which  gradually  are  dy- j 
ling   out,   generous   prizes   causing  j 
Ithe    squaws    and    young    girls    to ' 
|work  all  winter  on  the  making  of  \ 
jplendid  pieces  for  display.  After ' 
;he    exhibits    have    been      judged,  I 
they  will   be   put   up   for  sale   by  1 
the    Indian    makers,    all   the    pro- 
ceeds going  to  the  Indians.     This 
ipplies,  of  course,  to  baskets  and 
>eadwork  only — not  to  the  Indian 
)abies ! 
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YOSEMITE  TO  BE  SITE  OF 
<?  i^H      ^*^    INDIAN    POW   WOW 

Yosemita'saftnual  Indian  Field  Day  Cele- 
bration win  be  held  Friday  and  Saturday 
August  1st  and  2nd.  The  Indians  of  the 
high  Sierra  country  during  the  last  win- 
ter have  been  making  baskets,  bead  work 
and  other'  handicraft.  This  display  will 
be  one  of  the  finest  ever  swn  in  this 
country.  Five  hunched  dollars  in  prizes 
are  offered  for  basket  and  bead  work  alone. 
After  judging,   all    articles   will   be   f^old. 

There  will  also  be  athletic  events  and 
prizes  are  offered  for  these.  Chief  Ranger 
Forrest  S.  Townsley,  chairman  of  local 
c()minittee  is   preparing   a   very   interesting 

ograni. 


SACr.AMCNTO,    CAU 
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iUiAN  titLU  m 

TO  ATTRACT  MANY 


Redskins     Already     Anriving 

In  Yosexnite  VaUey  For 

Annual  Evf  nt 

voqiTMn:^  Ally  §lL*^with  $1,500 

m   prizes   asm*J4iJ^'  f ""        .     ^^e- 
the  adjacent  J*^s  ar^aUea^^^ 

Saturday,  August  l*tV/Q    f '     ^^^^,, 

The  greatest  collection  o  Inci  a 
baskets  ever  assembled  will  be  on 
display  here  on  these  ^aU^'  ^^ 
1500  of  the  prize  money  ^^^^/^J^g 
awards  for  the  beat-made  basKeis 
awaras    lui  inrlian    beadwork, 

and    examples    of    inaian    ueo, 
alone       Yosemlte    is    gaming    a    big 
r  'putation    in    the    basket    line     a^ 
rAdv     and   such    events    as    the    in 
d'an'^Field  Days  still   further    serv 
to    keep    up    the    Interest    and    skill 
o?    the    IndUns    in    this   fast    disap- 
pearing   craft.      After    t^e    cof ests 
have  been  decided,  the  j^^^^f/,  ^^^ 
beadwork   will  be  placed  on  sale  by 

the   Indians. 

Papoose   Contest    Heated. 

The   past  year's   crop   of   PaPOOses 
has  been  unusually  heavy,  ^^  is  «aid 

and  there  are   more   «^^^^f  ,f.7„  ^^^^ 
year's  Indian  baby  contest  than  for 
several   seasons   past.     The    task   of 
nicking   the   handsomest   papoose   is 
a  difficult  one.  and  the  judges  usu- 
ally   find   it   advisable   to    leave   the 
Yosemite    by    airplane    immediately 
after  the   decision   is  announced,   in 
order   to   avoid    the    ire   of    the    ^Is- 
appointed    squaws    whose    offspring 
fall    to   capture   the   blue   ribbon 

Monos.  Flutes,  ^^semltes  and 
other  tribes  will  be  on  hand  «or  the 
potato  race,  mounted  tug-of-war 
and  other  horse  and  P^^^  ^/^^^^l^^ 
events  which,  together  with  the 
mounted  parade,  contributes  the 
most  spectacular  feature  of  the 
two-day   celebration.  «    m      «- 

Chief  Ranger  Forrest  S.  Towns- 
Ipy  is  chairman  of  the  committee  In 
charge  of  'the  annual  Indian  fes- 
tival. 
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INJHXN 

iTHday     and    ^s4turday      of   next 

L  kJ  .haVAra  of  Yosemite's 
week  wlHbel the mVs  or  i 

1  T,nMa%Jneld  days.  A  Duiieun 
annua    Ina^S^eld  ay  ^j 

from  tha*^oint  says  xn 

come    that    I^dian-S^in    the      mo 

Basin  and  all  the  <^o^''^^\^''\l 
high  Sierras  are  to  be  on  hand  to 
iet  a  slice  of  the  $1,500  prize  mon- 
^^and  the   $150  saddle,   the  lat^r 

Z  the  contestant  -^-n.n.^e 
greatest  number  ol  points^  BiUy 
Williams,  of  Bishop.  Harr  Tom.  of 
Mono  Lake,  and  Bertha  Blancett 
world  chamirfon  lady  rider,  now  a 
luide  iy?osemite.  will  <be  amon, 
the  ridOTS. 


--tJ-       - 
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INDIANS  GATHER 
;  FOR  .FIELD  DAY 

Bte  wad  Wertr  d 


contests  Open 
In  Yosemlte  Friday 


^  TOSBMITBl,  Jtily  81. — The  an- 
tiual  Indian  field  dayst  celebration 
of  the  Yosemlte  national  park  opens 
here  Friday.  All  of  the  Indians  of 
the  Mono  region  and  all  of  the  cow- 
boys of  the  high  Sierra  country, 
the  chief  actors  In  this  famed  pic- 
turesque event,  are  already  on  the 
scene,  while  hundreds  of  visitors 
and  tourists  are  pouring  into  the 
park  to  witness  the  celebration, 
reminiscent  In  Its  capture  of  the 
olden  Golden  West.  The  program, 
which  has  been  arranged  by  Chief 
Ranger  Townsley,  will  come  to  a 
close  Saturday  night 

Money  prizes  for  the  roundup 
contestants  will  total  more  than 
$1500.  There  will  be  three  games  of 
the  famous  •'potato  race,"  trick 
riding,  fancy  roping,  musical  chairs, 
relay  riding,  Roman  racing,  chaps 
and  spurs  race  and  other  novel 
and  thrilling  events. 

Emblematic  of  the  championship 
of  the  high  Sierras,  a  saddle,  mag- 
nificently decorated  and  valued  at 
$150,  will  be  presented  to  the  con- 
testant winning  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  points  In  all  the  events. 
Billy  Williams  of  Bishop,  Harry 
Tom  of  Mono  Lake  and  Bertha  Blan- 
cett, world  champion  from  Pendle- 
ton, Ore.,  now  a  guide  In  Yosemlte 
park,  are  considered  among  the 
likeliest  contenders. 

A  special  feature  of  the  celebra- 
tion will  be  provided  by  the  Indian 
squaws,  who  will  exhibit  Indian 
bsBket  and  bead  work.  After  the 
exbibits  have  been  judged  they 
will  be  put  on  sale  by  the  Indian 
makers,  all  of  the  proceeds  going 
to  the  Indians. 
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Winner   Of    Most    Points   Ii 

Events  Styled  'Cliampion 

Of  High  Sierra' 


YOSEMI 
Co.),    Aug.    2. 
attractions 
available  at 


ariposa' 
scenic 
Valley  I 
seasons  of  the  year 


there  ia  now  added  th^ndian  Field 
Day  which  commenced  yesterday, 
bringing  here  ^core^f^^ft  braves, 
squaws  and  papooses.  Most  of  the 
latter  were  entered  in  the  Indian! 
baby    show    held    yesterday. 

The  meet  will  close  this  afternoonl 
with  the  finals  of  the  potato  race,! 
and  such  events  as  fancy  roping,| 
relay  race,  mounted  tug  of  war. 
Roman  race,  trick  riding,  musical 
chairs,  cowboy  chaps  and  spurs 
race  and  a  horse  race. 

The  contestant  winning  th( 
most  points  in  the  various  event( 
will  receive  a  magnificent  saddh 
valued  at  $150.  The  total  prizj 
money  to  be  distributed  amounts  t| 
over  $1,500.  The  saddle  carrie 
with  it  the  title  of  champion  of  th| 
high   Sierra. 

Every  Indian  attending  thJ 
Field  Days  receives  a  dollar  anl 
every,  squaw  who  entered  a  papoosl 
in  the  baby  show  received  tUe  sam] 
amount. 


INDIANS  TO  miC 


1 


AT  YOSEMITE  VAlLEYl 

CAMP  CURRY,V  Yosemlte,  Aug.  1 
— Not  a  single  papoose  lias  been  seen 
in  the  Yosemite  this  year  ytriipped  to 
the  back  of  its  mother.  This  time- 
honored  traditional  method  of  carry- 
ing Indian  bal>ies  has  pJisaed  into 
the  discard  and  the  squaws  carry  their 
offspring  in  the  same  munuer  ua  do 
the    **  paleface '^    mothers. 

However,  the  Indian  rac^  does  not 
appear  to  be  dying  out  a«  fast  as 
some  scientists  believe,  judging  from 
the  large  number  of  infants  entered 
in  the  Indian  Baby  Show  that  was  a 
feature  at  the  Indian  field  day  at  Yo- 
semite today  and  will  J)e  tomorrow. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  this 
highly  interesting  annual  event  was 
the  desire  of  the  Yosemite  authori- 
ties and  concessionnaires  to  do  all 
they  could  to  perpetuate  the  Indian 
race  and  prevent  its  disappearing 
from  the  Yosemite  country  altogether. 
Tlie  system  worked,  apparently,  for 
each  year  more  papooses  are  entered 
in  this  competition.  Each  squaw  re- 
ceives a  dollar  for  each  baby  entered, 
and  each  Indian  attending  the  field 
days  gets  another  dollar,  so  braves 
and  squaws  will  be  as  numerous  as 
papooses   in  Yosemite   Angus:    1  and  2. 

Mor^  than  $1500  will  hi*  awarded 
in  prizes  to  the  winners  of  the  vari- 
ous events  programmed  for  the  two- 
da  v  celebration.  The  contestant  win- 
ning  the  most  points  in  Ihe  various 
events  will  be  awardr»d  fl  magnifi- 
cent saddle,  valued  at  $150,  emblem- 
atic of  the  cham])ionship  of  the  High 
Sierras.  A  parade  from  C;nnp  Curry 
to  the  various  other  points  on  the 
floor  of  the  valley  started  the 
celebration  at  1  o'clock  today  before 
large  crowds.  Prizes  will  be 
awarded  the  best  cowboy,  cowgirl 
and  Indian  costumes  in  the  parade. 
Prizes  will  bo  awarded  in  the  Indian 
basket  and  beadwork  show  Friday  af- 
ternoon. The  Indian  Baby  Show  was 
also       held       this        afternoon,       with 
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INDIANS  TO  FROLIC 
AT  YOPITE  VALLEY 

CAMP    CURIcY^r^oseinite,  Aug.   1 
— Not  a  single  papoose  ha8  been  seen 
in   tlie   Yosemite  this  year  strapped  to 
the    back    of  its    mother.      This  time- 
honored    traditional    method    of    carry- 
ing    Indian     babies     has    passed     into 
the  discard  and  the  squaws  carry  their 
offspring    in   the    same    manner  as    do 
the    ** paleface'^    mothers.  ^ 

However,    the    Indian  ^race   does    not 
^appear    to  be    dying    oit    as    fast    as 
some  scientists    believe,    ]m(^^^%  i'l'om 
the    large    number    of    infants    entered^ 
in  the    Indian  Baby  Show  that  was  aj 
feature   at  the  Indian  field  day  at   Yo- 
semite today    and   will  be       tomorrow. 
One      of         the        reasons        for      this 
highly    interesting    annual    event    was 
the   desire    of    the    Yosemite    authori- 
ties    and     concessionnaires     to    do     all 
they    could    to    perpetuate    the    Indian 
race      and     prevent    its     disappearing 
from  the  Yosemite  country  altogether,  j 
The     system    worked,     apparently,   for) 
each    year  more    papooses    are    entered 
in   this   competition.     Each    squaw    re- 
ceives a  dollar  for  each  baby  entered, 
and    each  Indian    attending    the    field 
days     gets    another    dollar,    so   braves 
and    squaws    will    be    as    numerous    as 
papooses  in  Yosemite  Angus:   1  and  I. 
More    than    $1^00    will   be    awarded 
in  prizes   to   the   winners    of  the    van- 
ous    events    programmed    for    the    two- 
uav   celebration.    The    contestant    win- 
ning   the    most  points    in    the    various 
events    will    be    awarded    a    magnifi- 
cent   saddle,  valued   at    $150,    emblenv 
atic   of   the  championship   of   the  High 
Sierras.      A   parade    from  Camp    Curry 
to    the    various    other    points    on    the 
floor     of     the     valley       started     the 
*  celebration    at  1  oVlock  today  before 
'!  large       crowds.        Prizes        will        be 
awarded     the    best     cowboy,     cowgirl 
and    Indian    costumes    in    the    parade. 
f  Prizes  will  be  awarded  in  the  Indian 
basket  and  beadwork   show  Friday  af- 
ternoon.  The    Indian    Baby  Show   was 
also      held       this        afternoon,       with 


six  prizes  to  be  divided  among  the^ 
blue-ribbon  redskin  infante.  Bacing| 
events  for  Friday  will  include  mount- 
ed potato  races,  trick  riding,  musical 
chairs,  and  fancy  roping.  The  final 
game  of  the  mounted  potato  race 
will  be  held  Saturday  afternoon,  fol- 
lowed by  fancy  roping,  relay  race, 
mounted  tug  of  war.  Roman  race, 
trick  riding,  musical  chairs,  cowboy 
chaps  and  spurs  race  and  a  horse  race. 
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Take  Part  In  Annual 
Yosemite  Field  Days 
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Indian  Field 
opened  yester 
ing"  the  past  few  days  a 
roads  leading:  to  Yos 
have  brought  in  many  visiting  red 
men  from,  the  far  flung  plains  of 
Nevada  to  the  fertile  foothill  coun- 
try adjacent  to  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley, in  California.  The  celebration 
opened  to-day  with  a  display  of  In- 
dian baskets  and  beadwork.  Mrs. 
W.  B.  Lewis,  judge  of  the  exhibition, 
awarded  the  first  prize  for  the  best 
basket  to  Lucy  Tallas,  an  Indian 
living  at  Mono  Lake.  Edna  Foster, 
another  Indian,  residing  in  Minden, 
Nevada,  receved  the  first  honors  as 
maker  of  the  most  valuable  bead 
work  exhibited.  A  total  of  $500 
was  distributed  among  the*  Indians 
entered   in   these  two  contests. 

In  the  afternoon  feats  of  horse- 
manship by  both  the  red  and  white 
men  kept  the  huge  crowd  ke^ed  up 
with  excitement.  Harry  Wlllams, 
Harry  Tom  and,  Mac  Jones,  three 
Indian  ^youths  residing  near  Mono 
Lake,  shared  most  of  the  prizes. 
Chris  Grown,  Yosemite  Indian,  cap- 
tureti  second  prize  in  the  Indian 
pony  race,  being  nosed  out  by  Harry 
Tom,  mounted  on  a  black  3-year- 
old  colt. 

Bertha  Blancett,  world's  champion 
Roman  racier,  thrilled  tile  spectators 
with   her  daring   horsemanship. 

Superintendent  W.  B.  Lewis  and 
Chief  Ranger  F.  S.  Townsley  are  in 
charge   of   the   affair. 


HERE'S  Indian  papoose 
and  Indian  basket  en- 
tered in  the  annual  In- 
dian field  days  being  held  in 
Yosemite  Valley.  While  pa- 
pooses are  sometimes  carried 
in  baskets,  rarely  does  such 
a  big  baby  appear  in  such  a 
ittle  basket. 
Photo  by  Camp  Curry  Studio. 
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ARRY  TOM,  Mono  Indian,  won  the  greatest  number  of 
points  in  thi  Indian  Field  Days  at  Yosemite,  and  with 
them  the  Lfcdsome  saddle  shown  in  the  picture.  Tom 
appears  al  the  Mt.  In  back  of  the  saddle  is  W.  B.  Lewis, 
superfr|^iW^  o0  Yosemite  Park,  while  Chief  Ranger  For- 
^^^u  ^-JT^^^'^y*  who  made  the  presentation,  appears  at 
right.  T)on  Tresiddpr,  Camp  Curry  manager,  and  official 
announcer  of  1*»^how,  is  the  horseback  member  of  the 
group.  ^   •  ^Photo  by  Camp  Curry  Studio. 


Mono  Indians  Triumph 
Over  Piutes  In  Field 


OSEMITE  (Mariposa  Co.), 
Aug.  4. — Mono  Indians  led  by 
Harry  Tom  triumphed  over 
Billy  Williams'  Piute  Indians 
from  Bishop  in  the  thrilling  mounted 
potato  race  during  the  closing 
events  of  the  Yosemite  Indian  Field 
Days  celebration.  The  five  red  men 
composing  the  winning  team  are 
the  new  champions  of  the  Califor- 
nia-Nevada High  Sierra  region. 
Painted  squaws,  abetted  by  squawk- 
ing papooses,  joined  1,000  white 
spectators  in  cheering  the  victors. 
'Billy  Williams,  undaunted  by  the 
defeat  of  his  team  re-entered  the 
arena   with    startling   performances. 


returning  him  winner  In  trick  rid- 
ing event.  Lester  Klein.  12-year- 
old  San  Francisco  youth,  defeated 
Joe  Souvolewski,  Yosemite  lad.  In 
the  Shetland  pony  race. 

Superior  horsemanship  enabled 
Joe  McBride,  Mono  Lake  Indian,  to 
outdistance  Ralph  Cornett  of  Mer- 
ced his  white  rival.  In  the  free-for- 
all  cowboys'  race.  Chief  Ranger 
Forest  S.  Townsley,  director  of  the 
celebration,  declared  the  Indians 
were  more  numerous  this  year  than 
ever  bofere,  thanks,  perhaps,  to  a 
novel  census  conducted  whereby  the 
Indians  receive  |1  and  papooses  $2 
for  registering  at  the  superintend- 
ent's office. 
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:WAR  whoops  echo  from  TOSEMITE  walls  again— Palef aces  and  real  red- 
skins took  part  in  the  Indian  field  days  at  Camp  Curry  last  week.  Upper  left:  Miss 
Mar  jo  Shaw  of  Oklahoma,  with  her  prize  Cheyenne  outfit.  Upper  right:  Disguised  celeb- 
rities—Mrs. Mabel  Johnson  of  San  Francisco  chamber  of  commerce ;  Don  Tresidder,  B. 
X  Rosenthal  and  Miss  Shaw.  Left  center:  Cowboys  in  costume.  Lower  left:  Al  Key  of 
Iteercel  Falls,  fancy  rope  winner.  Lower  right:  Bob  WUliams  and  Don  Tresidder,  Cam^ 
Oirry  managers. 


OMORAMENTO,     CAL.- 
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YdSElHlTE  INDIAN 
FIELD  DAY  PROVES 


AT  AHRACTION 


Ih^iMis  .  Win    Rodeo    Events 
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FriC  Cowboys;    Squaws 

Proud  As  Result  Of 

Papoose  Contest 

TOSEMITE.  Augr.  6.— Yosemlte'e 
fifth  annual  Indian  field  days,  end- 
ing: Sunday  proved  the  most  excit- 
ln$r  and  best  attended  affair  of  thin 
kind  ever  held  in  this  park.  Over  a 
hundred  Indians  were  In  attendance, 
and  many  of  them  participated  in 
the  spirited  events  of  ther  two-day 
rodeo. 

More  than  a  dotem  Indian  babies 
were  entered  In  the-  baby  Hontest, 
which  was  finally  won  by  a  blue- 
eyed  mite  of  a  papoose.  Douglas 
Pewey.  His  proud  mother.  Edith 
Dewey,  Is  now  the  most  envied 
squaw  In  the  Yosemlte.  As  prizes 
were  awarded  clear  down  to  sixth 
best  baby,  there  are  lots  of  other 
proud  Indian  mammas,  too.  The 
difficult  task  of  judging  the  babies 
was  given  to.  two  women  this  year. 
They  were  Mrs.  Mabel  Johnson,  di- 
rector of  ihiospitallty  for  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Lewis,  wife  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  Yosemlte  Na- 
tional Park. 

InAlUBs  Wilt  IU>4ee. 

The  Indians  beeted  the  cowboys  I 
the  rodeo  events.     The  grand  prize 
a  handsomely  engraved  saddle  val-l 
ued  at  1180  went  to  Harry  Tome  oT 

^r?s  Jr  r?dC^e%^n\T^d;Tert^ 
?n?'a"noVer%nd1an.  who  followed 
c?o8e  behind  >vltn  forty-one  polRts^ 
The  nearest  cowboy  was  fifteen 
point,    behind    William^.  ^^ 

"""^'"'W  of  ^spectat;7s  who  watched 

^T'mouVtedT^^^^^ 
notato  race,  cowboy  and  Indian 
^orse  race%.  musical  chairs  contests 
stake  race,  relay  race,  chaps  and 
spurs  r^ce,  trick  riding,  hurdle 
races,  sabre  races,  and  other  events 
on  the  rodeo   program. 

Contest  Is  Rongh. 
The  mounted  potato  contest 
should  haV(>  been  called  the  mount- 
ed Um(ni  raqe,  for  lemons  were  used 
instead  of  tfie,  more  homely  spuds 
this    year.      Rougher    by    far    than 


YOSEMITJE    INDIANy    CELEBRATION 

It  Has  ttW^conomic  Value  of  Increasing 
Market  for  Their  Handiwork 

T^HE  annual  Indian  celebration  at  Yosemite  in- 
.-■-  eludes  most  attractive  exhibits  of  sports  such  as 
none  but  a  most  virile  race  would  attempt.  That  of 
itself  is  useful. 'both  to  participants  and  spectators. 
Recreation  is  more  and  more  a  necessity  as  the  in- 
creasing strenuousness  of  the  struggle  of  life  with  an 
increasing  population  makes  rest  and  recreation  im- 
perative. 

But  the  gathering  is  far  more  than  that  and  in- 
tended  to  be  more.  It  has,  to  the  Indians,  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  an  increasing  market  for  their  handi- 
work, and  also,  let  us  hope,  at  decent  prices. 

Quantity  production  is  obliterating  our  sense  of 
pleasure  in  the  individuality  of  handwork.  The 
pressed  sheet  iron  cornice  has  supplanted  the  honestly 
carved  wooden  beams.  The  woven  rugs,  with  their 
exact  patterns,  arc  supplanting  the  irregular  but  honest 
handwork  of  Asia.  In  our  own  country  the  tourist 
of  the  West  brings  home  aa  a  priceless  treasure  a 
basket  or  a  tapestry  bought  for  a  trifle  from  some 
poor  Indian  woman,  who  had  given  days  and  days 
of  work  and  thought  to  it.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
the  Indian  women  are  getting  on  to  the  game.  Also 
their  sisters  and  brethren  in  Persia  and  elsewhere. 

If  the  friends  of  the  Indians  can  make  a  profitable 
market  for  honest  Indian  handiwork,  and  also  keep 
the  Indians  at  doing  the  honest  work  which  they  did 
when  they  were  savages  and  knew  no  better,  it  will 
be  a  fine  accomplishment. 

Somewhere  there  should  remain  a  group  which  can 
restore  the  traditions  of  good  old-fashioned  handi- 
work of  all  kinds  and  not  compel  those  who  seek  it 
to  find  it  only  in  museums  and  buy  it  only  at  some 
auction  of  a  dead  rich  man's  household  goods. 


OAKLAND,    CAL.— TRIBUNE 
August  10,  1024 


f-ither  polo  or  football,  this  Bame  is 
much  like  both  and  ''even  more  ex- 
citing than  it  would  be  if  both  a 
polo  and  a  football  game  were  in 
progress   on    one    field   at   the   same 

time.  ^ 

Robert  T.  Williams,  Camp  Curry 
Manager,  proved  the  comedy  hit  of 
the  day,  and  won  the  prize  for  the 
most  ridiculous  cowboy  costume. 
Chief  Ranger  F.  S.  Townsley  was 
director    of    the    program. 

Hlairry  Hedges,  who  'drove  the 
first  horse-drawn,  stage  Into  Yo- 
semlte Valley  fifty  years  ago,  ap- 
peared at  the  reins  of  a  eix-horse 
team,  drawing  a  stage  that  looked 
old  enough  to  have  been  the  origi- 
nal one,  and  drove  around  the  track 
Hedges  is  still  driving  in  the  Yo- 
semite, l3ut  now  his  mount  is  the 
baggage  truck. 


cjjhv  cnimy.  vosoinitc.  auc:. 

0. — Yoseniij^a^tifth  annual  Indian 
field  d;iys  pj'lped  tlio  most  excitir^' 
and  be.st  atrendcd  affair  oC  lliis 
kind  ever  bold  in  Uiis  i»ark.  Over 
a  hundred  Indians  wore  in  attend- 
ance, and  many  of  Ihoin  particl- 
pat;e<l  in  the  spirited  events  of  the 
two -day  rodeo. 

Moi'o  than  a  dozen  Indian  babies 
were;  tntered  in  the  bal)y  cujitest, 
wliich  was  linally  won  by  a  blue- 
€\ved  mile  of  a  }»apoo.se,  Duu;4laK 
Dewey.  His  proud  moflier,  Kdith 
]Jo\voy,  i.s  now  the  most  envied 
5^ana\v   in    th«-    Yosemiic.      A,^   pri'/r>s 


were   awarded    down   to   sixth   best 

baby,  there  are  lots  of  other  proud 

Indian  mammas,  too.     The  diincult 

task  of  judging  the  babies  wab 
given  to  two  women  this  year. 
Tliey  \yro.  Mrs.  Mabel  Jolinson, 
director  of  hospitality  for  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  Mrs.  W.  B.  T^ewis.  wife  of  the 
supeiintendent  of  the  Yosemite  Na- 
tional Park. 

Tlie  Indians  beat  the  cowboys  in 
the  rodeo  events.  Tlie  graiKi  prize, 
a  luindsomely  engi*aved  saddle  val- 
n»'d  at  $150,  went  to  Hany  Toms 
of  Mono.  Toms  captured  47  ])oints 
in  the  I'odeo  events,  defeating  Billy 
Williams  of  P»ishop,  another  In- 
dian, who  followeil  close  behind 
with  41  points.  The  neai'est  cow- 
boy \\'i\M  15  points  behind   Williams. 

ThriPs  aplenty  were  furnislx'd 
tho  hu  idi'eds  (d"  spect.ators  who 
watched  the  mounted  tug  of  war. 
mounted  potato  race,  ('owboy  and 
Indian  horse  racos.  musical  chairs 
cfUitest.-.      .s1al<»'      rarr,      iclMy     race. 


ehap.s  and  spurs  race,  trick  riding, 
hurdle  races,  saber  race  and  other 
events  on  the  rodeo  program. 

The  mounted  potato  contest 
should  have  been  called  the 
mounted  lemon  race,  for  lemons 
were  used  instead  of  the  more 
houiely  si)uds  this  year.  Rougher 
)jy  far  than  either  polo  or  foot- 
ball, til  is  game  is  much  like  both 
and  even  more  excitiuK  than  it 
would  be  if  both  a  polo  and  a  foot- 
hall  nanje  were  in  progress  on  one 
liehl  at   the  same  time. 

Ituhert  T.  Williams,  Camp  Curry 
manager,  proved  tlie  comedy  hit  of 
the  (lay  and  won  the  prize  for  th<' 
iiH)st  ridiculous  cowboy  costume. 
Don  Tresidder,  Camp  Curry  man- 
ager, was  the  oltieial  announcer. 
Ciiiel  lianger  F.  S.  Townsh  y  was 
director  of  the  prf>gram. 


Tb«.   smallest  automobile  in   Ger- 
many  is  a   iliree-wheeled,   (.tne-i»as 
senge)'   car,    and    is    propelled    by 
th rc' '  hnis«'po\Ner   on k \]\*\ 


f.'i.hV*'-^-"''^*^"*' 


SACF;AWENTO.    CAU- 


ILD  INfllAN  DENIES 
MMITE  LEfiENDSj 
UPSETS  NEW  IDEAS 


irands    Faithfulness    Of    In- 
dian Husbands  AndkTales 
Of    CreaticMi    oUral- 
lex^s/Fiction^ 


Denying 

husbands 

histories 

oseinite 

defined 


YOSEMITK.    hiu\y   9 
Ihat      prlmltirf      Indian 
1/ere    as    faithful    as   most 
epict  them,   and  that  the 

\dlans    had    any      cle^^    ^^r-AKntr 
mceptlons     or     ^egendsTregardinK 
Ireation  or   life    after  death.     Pete 

[llliard,    great    S^'^^^f "  ,^/ ^^n^e 
'enaya.   most  ^^inous  leader  of   tlie 

fosemite   Tribe,   has   told   I>?^   ^^\ 

Idder.   manager  of   Camp    ^urjy.    a 

iew  story  of  early  Indian  WMci Ji"^^ 

legends.     Hilliard    is   an    exceptlon- 

hly  intelligent  Indian,  and  ^^asj^een 

familiar     character     in     ^^^^     Yo 

lemite   Valley    ever    since    the   com- 

',g  of   the   white   men.  having  been 

^orn    and    raised    ^n    this    one-time 

md  of  his   redskin   forefathers. 

"Pete"  takes  exception  to  me 
Dgends  about  the  Indians  that  ap- 
pear in  numerous  books  on  the  To 
emite.  and  which  have  remained 
Incontra'dicted  for  years.  He  ae- 
[lares  that  many  of  these  stories  of 
Indian   life   are   not    true. 

Indian  Talkn  Freely. 
When    questioned,    "Pete"    talked 
'reely    and    furnished    more    infor- 
mation  about   the   olden   days  ..when 
the    redskins    alone    inhabited    ^  o- 
,emlte   than   it   Is   Relieved  has   ever 
)eon   previously  obtained   from   any 
»ther   Indian  at  one  time. 

Following  are  some  of  the  popu- 
lar beliefs  of  long  standing,  the 
truth  of  which  he  denied: 

Contrary  to  most  histories,  Indian 

.ausbands   were    not   always   true    to 

their     wives,     according     to     Chlet 

•enaya's     great     grandson.         K     a 

iman    got    tired    of    his    wife,    even 

though    he    had    four    or    five    chll- 

dren.  he  would  get  up  ^J^^^^^H'^^l 

ind    get    another    wife,      he    states. 

|"They    'did    not    have    any    laws    in 

those   days."  ^     , 

I.cspendfi   only   Fiction. 
The  Yosemlte  Indians  did  not  be- 
lieve  anything  about  a/uture   life; 
Inelther    did    they    consider    or    have 
any    legends    about   the    creation    of 
the  world  or  of   the   Yosemlte  Val- 
ley;   such    legends    are    figmeuts    of 
kmagination    of    various    white   m6n 
fwho  first  wrote  about  the  Yosemlte 
ind    its   Indian   inhabitants,  accor-d- 

iine:  to   "Pete."  ,  , 

Concerning     the     Indian     legends 
Lbout  Basket  Dome.  Half  Dome  and 
lothor    interesting    Yosemlte    points, 
Pete    said:      "It    is    true    they    used 
to  tell  these  legends,  but  they  would 
tell     them    .lust     the     same    as    you 
would   tell   stories    or    novels. 
MeanM    "Great    Hunter/' 
Yosemlte    does    not    mean  p^^^]^' 
bear,    as    commonly      believed;      the 
true    meaning    of     Yohamlte,     from 
which    the    word    Yosemlte     is    de- 
rived,  Is   "Great  Hunter."     The 
Semite-  Indians    were      famous 

hunterP.  ,,        ,       .„,_ 

The  Indians  did  not  live  in  two 
distinct  settlements,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  Merced,  as  most  histori- 
ans claim;  they  all  lived  in  the 
same  village,  although  they  were 
dlvlde-d  Into  two  distinct  Kroups 

The  tradition  as  passed  on  by  the 
historians  is  that  when  an  Indian 
baby  was  born,  neither  father  nor  I 
'mother  worked  for  a  time.  Pete 
says-  **They  never  worked  any 
time!  the  hardest  work  they  ever 
did   was   to   hunt." 

IlUlouette  is  not  an  Indian  name 
j»f  All  The  Indian  name  for  this 
famous  waterfall  Is  "Little  Round 
Holes." 


Yo- 
as 


■s*.^ 


No  Yosemile  Tribe. 


That  there  never  was  a  Yosemite 
tribe  of  Indians  is  the  deliberate 
opinion  of  most  of  the  white  men 
and  women  who  have  Investigated 
the  question.  Indeed^  the  California 
Indians  of  the  Sierra  foothills  and 
the  grreat  valleys  would  more  prop- 
erly be  called  families  than  tribes, 
according"  to  those  who  have  studied 
them  and  their  customs  and  tra- 
ditions.   '         . 

An  interesting  dispatch  from  Tose- 
mlte  to  the  Fresno  Bee  goes  farther 
than  this  In  speaking  of  the  Yose- 
mlte  Indians,  although  the  corre- 
spondent refers  to  them  as  a  tribe, 
for  he  declares  that  they  had  no 
clear  Ideas  of  a  future  life — that  so 
far  from  remaining  true  to  one  wite, 
»s  currently  believed,  the  men  fre- 
quently deserted  their  mates  tor 
others,  and  that  the  legends  about 
the  valley  ascribed  to  them  wero 
really  invented  by  the  white  men 
who   first   visited   the  region. 

The  truth,  according  to  the  old  his- 
tories of  Fresno  County  and  to  the 
statement  of  men  who  lived  on  the 
upper  San  Joaquin  and  Merced 
Rivers  in  the*  early  days,  is  that  the 
Indians  who  lived  in  the  valley  were 
really  outlaws  from  other  families, 
augmented  by  Piutes  who  crossed  the 
Sierra  from  Nevada.  They  had  no 
laws,  were  quarrelsome  among  them- 
selves as  well  as  with  their  neigh- 
bors and  clung  to  Yosemite  Valley 
because  of  Its  inaccessibility,  not  be- 
cause of  its  beauty.  It  was  these 
outlaws  who  led  the  attack  on  the 
old  fort  northeast  of  Fresno  and  who 
were  decimated  In  the  battle. — Keno 
Evening   Gnzette. 

Washington  Star  ^ 
Sept.  28,  1924. 


October  21,  1$24         • 


IZU  Year  Old  Yosemit^ 

rfmAi    woman  Diofi 


^Hh 


Six  generations  of  Indians  are  sit- 
ting in  somber  silence  today  at  the 
bier  of  Lucy  Brown.  120-year.old 
Indian  woman  of  the  Yosemite 
Valley. 

She  died  in  Yosemite  Monday 
for  heart  disease. 

Before  her  death  she  called  all 
her  descendants  to  her.  She  told 
them  of  the  days  before  the  coming 
of  the  white  men,  of  the  wild  free 
life » In  the  great  California  valley. 
She  told  them  of  the  wisdom  of  her 
people,  now  lost  and  forgotten. 

Then  she  recounted  the  tale  of 
the  coming  of  Spaniards,  of  black- 
robed  priests  and  friendly  inter- 
course. 

While  she  talked  the  younger  gen- 
erations piled  wood  high  on  a  camp- 
fire,   lighted    to    appease    the    Big 
Chief  and  to  light  the  way  of  the 
L^epartlng  spirit. 


But  she  did  not  die  until  her  tale 
was  done. 

She  told  of  the  coming  of  the 
early  settlers  in  search  of  land. 
Dread  enemies  of  her  people  who 
sought  to  snatch  the  primeval  for- 
ests   from    them. 

Then  of  the  discovery  of  gold,  of 
the  crowding,  dangerous  flood  of 
people  who  swarmed  the  lands  of 
her  people,  digging  into  the  soil  for 
gold. 

As  she  related  the  scenes  of  long 
ago,  scenes  witnessed  by  no  other 
person  now  alive,  her  voice  became 
weak. 

Then  as  the  flame  from  the  camp- 
fire  burned  high  to  the  gods  of  her 
people,  she  died. 

Thousands  of  acquaintances 
throughout  California  are  paying 
hoiiuige  to  her  memory  today. 


DEST  INDIAN 

SQUAW  IS  DEAD 


(By  the  United  Pn 

TOSEMITK  (Matiiysal  Co.),  pet. 
21. — Lucy  Brown>^l^»C  l|jmbeij  of 
the  original  Indian  trijff^found  in 
the*Yoscinite  Valley  wj^^n  the  white 
men    came,   is  dead,  Ifged  120   years. 

The  famous  old  squaw  succumbej 
to   heart  disease  yesterday  ^jjl^V^ 
be  buried  to-day  in  the  tiny  Inj^n 
burying   ground,   to   rest  beside   her 
husband.   Mono    Tom   Brown. 

All  last  night  Lucy's  descendants 
— six  generations  of  the  Brown 
family — sat  or  paced  about  a  great 
camp  fire  paying  homage  to  her 
memory.  The  guttural  exclama- 
tions of  the  braves,  the  wailing  of 
the  squaws  and  the  crackling  of 
the  fire  composed  her  requiem. 

Thousands  of  people  who  have 
visited  the  valley  in  increasing 
yearly  numbers  since  its  discovery 
in  1851  knew  the  old  woman,  who 
received  her  callers  with  wrinkled 
impassiveness,  content  witli  her 
reputation  as  the  oldest  Indian  and 
one  of  the  oldest  women  in  the 
United   States. 


»ieD  BLurr.  cau— news 

October  21,  1924 


Mm  DIES 
AI  AGE  OP 
'''  120  YEASS 


YOSEMITE,  Oct.  2 I.Lucy  Brown, 
last  member  of  the  original  Indian 
tribe  that  found  the  Yosemite  Val- 
ley when  the  white  men  came,  died 
Sunday,  aged  120  years.  She  was 
buried  today  in  the  Indian  plot  be- 
side her  husband.  Mono  Tom.  The 
mourning  ceremony  of  the  Indians 
throughout  the  night  chilled  the 
listeners. 


BERKELEY.  CAL.— 0A2BTTB' 
Octcber  21,  4924  ^ 


II 


Last  of  Yosemite 
Indian  Tribe  Dies, 
120  Years  of  Age 


By  United  PrcsB. 

YOSEM ITE.  Oc^^be*-'  211—  Lucy 
Crown,  last,  member  of  the^  original 
Indian  tribo  found  in  the  Yosemite 
Valley  when  the  v/hite  meur  came,  is 
dead,  a-ed  120  years.        ^ 

The  famous  old  squaw  succumbed 
to  hefirt  disease  yesterday  and  will  be 
buried  today  in  the  tiny  Indian  bury- 
ins:  ground,  to  rest  beside  her  hus- 
band, Mono  Tom  Brown. 

All  last  night  Lucy's  descendants- 
six  generations  of  the  Brown  family 
~-sat  or  paced  about  a  great  camp 
fire  paying  homage  to  her  memory. 
Thfi  gutterall  exclamations  of  the 
braves,  the  wailing  of  the  squaws 
and  the  crackling  of  the  lire  com- 
posed her  requiem. 

Thousands  of  people  who  have 
visited  the  valley  in  increasing  year- 

l^r^"i^^^®^  ^^"^®  ^*^  establishment  in 
J8ul  knew  the  old  w^oman,  who  re- 
ceived her  callers  v/ith  wrinkled  im- 
passiveness. content  with  her  repu- 
tation as  the  oldest  Indian  and  one 
«f  the  oldest  women  in  the  United! 
States, 


k^n  FrnnrlG''^.  Cnl.— -E?cnnilner 


icmfe       rrcti  tO        What       th 

^orld   Cfcy-er  will  have  to  s 

fmous  Yose 
Squaw,  10 

TOSKMITE  (Cal.).  Oct.  JT^CIn- 
ternatlonal  News  Service.)  —  Lucy 
Brown,  said  to  be  aared  120,  last 
of  the  orig-lnal  Indians  found  In 
the  yosemite  Valley  by  white  men 
at  the  time  of  its  discovery  In  1851, 
Is  dead  here  today.  She  died  sud- 
denly last  night  frc^^m  heart  disease. 
She  was  the  oldest  of  six  genera- 
tions of  the  Brown  family  now  re- 
siding In  Yo.<?oairt6  Indian  village. 

Lucy  Brairn  was  well  known  to 
thousand^ of  visitors  to  the  Yo- 
«<imlt^»^er  camp  being  a  gathering 
placa^or  persons  Interested  In  the 
Yo^mlte  Valley.  She  was  believed 
have   been   the   oldest  living  In- 


^-totter  21,  1914         ' 


mTearWdYosemnS 
v)^  Indian  Woman  Dies 


Six  generations  of  Indians  are  sit- 
ting in  somber  silence  today  at  the 
bier  of  Lucy  Brown,  120-year-old 
Indian  woman  of  the  Yosemite 
Valley. 

She  died  In  Yosemite  Monday 
for  heart  disease. 

Before  her  death  she  called  all 
her  descendants  to  her.  She  told 
them  of  the  days  before  the  coming 
of  the  white  men.  of  the  wild  free 
IJfeMn  the  great  California  valley. 
She  told  them  of  the  wisdom  of  her 
people,  now  lost  and  forgotten. 

Then  she  recounted  the  tale  of 
the  coming  of  Spaniards,  of  black- 
robed  priests  and  friendly  inter- 
1  course. 

While  she  talked  the  younger  gen- 
erations piled  wood  high  on  a  camp- 
nre,   lighted   to    appease    the    Big 
C  hief  and  to  light  the  way  of  the 
k^epartlng  spirit. 


But  she  did  not  die  until  her  tale 
was  done. 

She  told  of  the  coming  of  the 
early  settlers  in  search  of  land. 
Dread  enemies  of  her  people  who 
sought  to  snatch  the  primeval  for- 
ests  from    them. 

Then  of  the  discovery  of  gold,  of 
the  crowding,  dangerous  flood'  of 
people  who  swarmed  the  lands  of 
her  people,  digging  into  the  soil  for 
gold. 

As  she  related  the  scenes  of  long 
ago,  scenes  witnessed  by  no  other 
person  now  alive,  her  voice  became 
weak. 

Then  as  the  flame  from  the  camp- 
fire  burned  high  to  the  gods  of  her 
people,  she  died. 

Thousands  of  acquaintances 
throughout  California  are  paying 
homage  to  her  memory  todav 


EST  INDIAN 
SQUAW  IS  DEAD 


(By  the  United  Priss) 

YOSEMITE     (MaB^gpsal  Co.),    Dct. 

21. — Lucy    Brownr  lrfi4^1|^mbeij    of 

the    original    Indian    trllf^found    in 

j<he»Yosemite  Valley  wyn  the  white 

men   came,  is  dead,  ""Sged  120   years^ 

The  famous  old  squaw  succumbej"" 
to   heart  disease  yesterday  ag^^ 
be  burled  to-day  in  the  tiny  Inj^n 
burying   ground,  to   rest  beside  her 
husband,   Mono   Tom   Brown. 

All  last  night  Lucy's  descendants 
— six  generations  of  the  Brown 
family — sat  or  paced  about  a  great 
camp  fire  paying  homage  to  her 
memory.  The  gutturai  exclama- 
tions of  the  braves,  the  wailing  of 
the  squaws  and  the,  crackling  of 
the  fire  composed  lier  requiem. 

Thousands  of  people  who  have 
visited  the  valley  in  increasing 
yearly  numbers  since  its  discovery 
in  1851  knew  the  old  woman,  who 
received  her  callers  with  wrinkled 
impassiveness,  content  with  her 
reputation,  as  the  oldest  Indian-  and 
one  of  the  oldest  women  in  the 
United  States. 


October  2t,  1924 


%ki 


DIES 

m  AGE  OF 
120  YEiS 


YOSEMITE,  Oct.  21.Lucy  Brown, 
last  member  of  the  original  Indian 
tribe  that  found  the  Yosemite  Val- 
ley when  the  white  men  came,  died 
Sunday,  aged  120  years.  She  was 
buried  today  in  the  Indian  plot  be- 
side her  husband.  Mono  Tom.  The 
tmouming  ceremony  of  the  Indians 
throughout  the  night  chilled  the 
listeners. 


OERKELEV/  CAL.— OAZfTTf '■' 
Octcbcr  21,  1924 


Last  of  Yosemite 
Indian  Tribe  Dies, 
120  Years  of  Age 


eW2Tf 


By  Unitod  Press. 

YOSEMITE,  Oc^e>^  2TI—  Lucy 
Crown,  last  member  of  the' original 
Indian  tribo  found  in  the  Yosemite 
Valley  when  the  v/hite  meivcame,  is 
dead,  a-ed  120  years.       Hr 

The  famou3  old  squaw  succumbed 
to  heart  disease  yesterday  and  will  be 
buried  today  in  the  tiny  Indian  bury- 
msr  ground,  to  rest  beside  her  hus- 
band, Mono  Tom  Brown. 

AU  last  night  Lucy's  descendants- 
six  generations  of  the  Bi^own  family 
-~-sat  or  paced  about  a  great  camp 
nre  paying  homage  to  her  memory. 
Thfi  gutteraU  exclamations  of  the, 
braves,  the  wailing  of  the  squaws 
and  the  crackling  of  the  lire  com- 
posed her  requiem. 

Thousands    of    people    who    have 
visited  the  valley  in  increasing  year- 

i^r?"?^^®^  ^*"^®  ^^«  establishment  in, 
i8ol  knew  the  old  woman,  who  re- 
ceived her  callers  with  wrinkled  im- 
passiveness, content  with  her  repu-, 
tation  as  the  oldest  Indian  and  one 
Of  the  oldest  women  in  the  United 
states. 


lcto!:c.-  C2,    '9:4 


rcKiB    ctti'      to    what    th"" 
rorld  Oyer  will  have  to  e 

(mou8  Yose 
Squaw,  10 

T0ST[:MITE  (Cal.),  Oct.  JT^-dn- 
temational  News  Service.) — Lucy 
Brown,  said  to  be  aared  120.  last 
of  the  original  Indians  found  In 
th0  Yosemite  Valley  by  white  men 
at  the  time  of  its  discovery  in  1851, 
is  dead  here  today.  She  died  sud- 
denly last  night  from  heart  disease. 
8he  was  the  oldest  of  six  genera- 
tions of  the  Brown  family  now  re- 
elding  in  Yosep^tffe  Indian  village. 

Lucy  Brairfrwas  well   known   to 

thousand^of    visitors    to    the    Yo- 

•emit^^er  camp  being  a  gathering 

[placa/Tor  persons  interested  in  the 

Yqi^mite  Valley.     She  was  believed 

have  been  the   oldest  living  In- 


■PF^vn.  CAT.  T^r.R-t3<? 
iNovembcr  2,  1924 


'nly  Four  Old  Indians 


Lucy  Brown  Death  Prompts  Aborigines  Count 


Remaining  Historians  Are  Women 


R 


(Made 


). 


AYMOXD 

l.-^licy^B^wn,  th^  old.  old 
woni^  of  Yost; mite,  is  dead 
and  ii€htr  Indian^  of  Mariposa 
County  say  there  are  on^y  four  of 
the  really  old  people  lAft;  a^  they 
are  all  old  women,  tool  Jnd  Chico 
of  Northfot-k  died  near^^wo  years 
ag:o  and  Peter,  the"  old  Ahwahnee 
chief,  wae  buried  near  his  round- 
house very  shortly  after  the  big 
times    last   Chrletmafi. 

There  is-now  only  tfie^ "Leonard's 
old  woman,"  ^ho  lives  near  TJsona, 
at  the  ^Leonard's  ranch  between 
Mormon  Bar  and  Nipinnawasce. 
She  ia  vecy  old.  It  is  many  years 
since  she  has  been  able  to  get 
around.  She,  too,  can  remember 
Yosemite  before  the  white  man  saw 
it,  but  she  never  speaks  about  those 
days. 

There  is  still  Lucy  Hite,  the  once 
famous  rich  Indian  of  the  hills. 
She  married  a  white  man,  John 
Hite,  because  she  hated  him,  she 
tells  us,  and  was  "a  fine  woman 
—^too  pretty  to  no  work."  She  had 
a  "Chinee  cook,"  a  "good  house," 
silk  dresses  and  gold  pins.  She 
says  she  "put  up  w\th  her  husband 
until  he  picked  up  with  a  lo\^  Mex- 
ican woman  in  Madera,  who 
wouldn't    give    her    nothin'    to    cat." 

She  sent  the  sheriff  after  Hite, 
divorced  him  and  got  all  his  money 
and  land.  That  all  happened  so 
long  ago  it  is  hard  to  connect  it 
with    anyone   still    living:. 

The   old   Indian    woman    is    white- 


Nov.  haired  and  shri^elfed,  And  for  se.v- 
eral  years  has  been  unable  to  walk, 
lier  faculties  are  unimpaired  and 
she  is  as  ready  as  ever  to  tell 
about  what  the  hills  were  like  be- 
fore   the    white    man    came. 

Strange,  but  true,  Lucy  has  an 
older  sister,  wlio  is  still  alive  and 
lives  in  Mariposa.  That  sister 
never  learned  to  speak  English. 
She  and  her  Spanish  "old  man" 
found  they  did  not  need  it.  That 
is  why  that  old  woman  is  not  well 
known.  Most  people  <ian^  not  speak 
to  her. 

The  old  "Graham  woman"  ia 
probably  the*  oldest  of  the  four. 
Sh6  was  another  Lucy' —  Lucy 
Cohen  —  In  the  distant  days  when 
the  hills  were  being  settled.  This 
old  Lucy  is  very  spry  and  an  in- 
veterate traveler.  You  hear  of  her 
joining^  the  Indians  to  pick  grapes 
down  at  Minturn,  and  then  back 
agiain  at.  her  {grandchildren's 
ranches,  near  Mariposa  or  Coarse 
Gold  or  Ahwahnee  or  Nipinawassee, 
or  near  no  place  at  all.  She  seems 
to  be  traveling  perpetually.  But 
even  if  you  did  not  knov?"  who  she 
was  you  could  tell  she  was  very 
old,  for  there  are  still  the  faint 
lines  of  green  paint  about  her  face, 
that  you  do  not  see  on  the  faces 
of  the  Indians  who  came  after  the 
white   man's  day. 

When  those  old  women  are  gone, 
the  Indians  tell  us  there  will  be 
nobody  left  to  say  how  things  used 
to    be. 
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lid  Trfbes  to  Erect  Homes  in 
Neighborhood  of  New 
Federal  Buildings. 


YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK, 
June  20. — Descendents  of  the  old 
tribes  of  Yosemite  and  Chinqua- 
pin Indians,  original  inhabitants  of 
■the  Valley  many  years  ago  before 
Iwhite  men  came  and  took  posses- 
Ision  are  to  have  an  opportunity 
Ito  come  back  into  Yosemite  VaHey 
land  make  their  homes  just  as  they 
Idid  years  ago.  ,^     ^         \ 

A  new  Indian  village,  aside  from 
the  straggling  settlement  which  Is 
located  now  at  the  far  end  of  the 
Valley,  is  to  be  built  within  the 
next  few  weeks,  which  is  to  iniitat( 
as  far  as  possible  the  ancient  vll- 
lages  of  the  almost  ex;tinct  Yose- 
mite Indians.   • 

The  new  Indian  village  is  to  b< 
located  at  the  foot  of  Indian  CreeW 
which  is  just  a  short  distance  f ron^ 
the  new  Village  where  the  Govern 
ment  buildings  now  are.  Here  Inj 
dian   teepes   are   to   be   f  ^f^^^.  ^^1 
the  natives  themselves,  just  wher^ 
they  stood  years  ago.  It  is  expect 
ed    that   about   fifty    or    more    na 
tive  red  men  and  their  squaws  w  ' 
live   in  the  new  village.  They  wi 
weave  their  baskets,  do  their  bea< 
work,  cook  in  the  old  Indian  crock 
ery   just   as   they   did   in   primitive 

"^^Giiests    in    Yosemite   Valley  will 
have    the    opportunity    as   soon   a^ 
the  village  is  completed,  of  seeing 
these  Yosemite  and  Chinquapin  re( 
men  in  their  native  haunts    just  a. 
they    may   be    seen    in   the    Granc 
Canyon   and   in    Southern   Arizona 
In  addition  to  basketry  fnd  weavJ 
ing,   special   arrangements   are   be- 
ing  made  by  Herbert  Ear le  Wilson 
who  has  worked  among  the  Yose 
mite  tribes  for  many  years,  for  f 
i^vival  of  the  old  war  dances,   i 
order  that  the  guests  may  have  th< 
opportunity  of  leeing  these  curious 
Indian  customs.  , 

Indian  Field  Pay  exercises,  Juh 
31  and  August  1,  wiU  ^^  center/ 
in  the  new  Indian  Village  this  yelrJ 
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July  id^Yosemlte  Ij^lans  are  re 
Voicing  in  true  Indian  fashion  thes 
days,  foUowlnC   the  announcemen 
made    by    Superintendent    W.    B 
Lewis  this  week,  that  Camp  20.  on- 
of   the   regular   campsites,   will    b 
Bet  aside  for  the  permanent  Indian! 
village. 

This  village  Is  being  established 
for  the  descendents  of  the  tribes 
which  occupied  the  valley  before 
white  man  came. 

The  new  Indian  village  was  In- 
augurated this  season.  It  is  being 
sponsored  by  Herbert  Earle  Wilson 
who  has  lived  among  the  High 
Sierra  tribes  for  many  years  ana 
who  understands  their  life  and 
customs. 

Alreadv  about  50  Indians  have 
assembled  in  the  village  and  more 
from  the  outlying  sections  of  Cali- 
fornia, Nevada  and  Arizona  a^e 
expected  to  arrive. 

LIVE  IN  TEPEES 
All  of  the  Indians  live  in  bark 
teepees,  cook  in  their  curious  cook- 
ing baskets,  chip  their  own  arrow- 
heads and  do  their  bead  and  basket 
work  just  as  in  the  primitive  days. 
About  six  papooses  are  living  in 
the  village,  also,  carried  about  on 
the  backs  of  the  old  squaws  as  thev 
work  about  the  camp  . 

The  Indians  recently  celebrated 
their  victory  in  obtaining  a  perma- 
nent home  by  a  great  feast,  to 
which  only  one  white  man,  Herbert 
Earle  Wilson,  was  invited.  It  con- 
sisted of  *'noo.putty."  or  acorn 
bread,  the  meal  of  which  was 
ground  by  the  squaws  in  the  old 
earthen  bowls,  and  meat  cooked 
over  the  glowing  coals. 
FIELD  DAY 
Indian  field  day  in  Yosemite  will 
be  July  31  and  August  1,  when 
about  800  Indians  will  journey  to 
Yosemite  valley'' on  foot  or  other- 
wise; for  the  annual  celebration. 

The  chief  tribes  who  havj  come 
back  to  the  home  of  their  Yosemite 
forefathers  are  the  Yosemltes,  tne 
Chookchancees,  the  Piutes  and  som- 
of  the  Monos. 
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Summer  Visitors  Enjoy 

Close-JJp  of  Valley  s 

^'First  Families^^ 
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YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK, 
July  11. — Yosemite  Indians  are  re- 
joicing in  true  Indian  fashion  these 
days,  following  the  announcement 
made  by  Superintendent  W.  B.  Lewis 
this  week  that  camp  20,  one  of  tht 
regular  campsites  which  has  here- 
tofore been  used  by  campers,  will 
be  Dermanently  set  aside  for  the 
permanent  Indian  village  whi,ch  is 
bcfng  established  for  the  descend- 
ants of  the  tribes  which  originally 
occupied  the  valley  before  the  white 
man  came. 

The  new  Indian  village  has  just 
been  inaugurated  this  season,  and  is 
being  sponsored  by  Herbert  Earle 
AV'ilson.  who  has  lived  among  the 
High  Sierra  tribes  for  many  years 
and  who  understands  their  life,  and 
customs. 

Already  about  fifty  Indians  have 
assembled  in  the  village,  and  more 
from  the  outlying  sections  of  Cali- 
fornia, Nevada  and  Arizona  are  ex- 
pected to  arrive. 

(Juests  in  Yosemite  these  days  are 
being  treated  to  a  rare  sight  of  see- 
ing the  Indians  live,  eat  and  per- 
form their  curious  dances,  just  as 
they  did  many  years  ago  on  the 
same  spot  near  the  thundering  Yo- 
semite P'alls. 

The  new  village  is  the  scene  of 
great  excitement,  as  the  braves  don 
their  cottumes  and  war  paint  each 
night,  and  dance  for  the  spectators. 
All  of  the  Indians  live  in  bark  tee- 
ecs.  cook  in  their  curious  cooking 
askets.  chip  their  own  arrowheads 
and  do  their  bead  and  basket  work 
just  as  in  the  primitive  days. 
Six  Papooxen  Seen 

About  six  papooses  are  living  in 
the  village  also,  carried  about  on 
the  backs  of  the  old  squaws  as  they 
work  about  the  camp. 

Last  night  the  Indians  celebrated 
their  victory  of  having  a  perma- 
nent home  by  having  a  great  feast, 
to  which  only  one  white  man,  lier-, 
bert  Earle  Wilson,  was  invited.  The 
feast  consisted  of  **noo-putty,'*  or 
acorn  bread,  the  meal  of  which  was 
ground  by  the  squaws  in  the  old 
earthen  bowls,  and  meat  cooked 
over  the  glowing  coals.  The  Indians 
are  never  so  happy  as  when  feast- 
ing in  this  fashion,  according  to 
Wilson,  and  later  visitors  in  Yosem- 
ite will  be  allowed  to  watch  the 
feasts  from  the  outside. 
Field  Day  Daten  Announced 

Indian  field  day  in  Yosemite  will 
be  July  31  and  August  1.  At  this 
time,  about  three  hundred  Indians 
journey  to  Y'osemite  Valley  by  foot, 
or  any  way  they  can  come,  for  the 
annual   celebration. 

This  year  it  is  expected  that  the 
greatest  Indian  spectacle  ever  seen 
in  the  histoV  of  the  valley  will  bo 
.staged  on  Indian  field  day.  AH  of 
the  red  men  will  be  seen  in  full  re- 
galia of  the  old  days.  The  plans  for 
Infftan  field  day  center  around  the 
new  village,  and  it  is  expected  that 
many  of  the  Indians  will  remain 
there,  after  making  their  trek 
across  the  mountains. 

The  chief  tribes  who  have  come 
back  to  the  home  of  their  Yosemite 
forefathers  arc  the  Yosemltes,  the 
Chookchancees,  the  Piutes  and  some 
of  the  Monos. 

Vacationists  in  Yosemite  Valley 
are  very  enthusiastic  over  having  a 
glimpse  of  the  braves  and  their 
squaws  in  their  natural  habitat. 
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hKve  ,big  day 


Special  DfcpatoycFifrhcTDaily  Tribune  i| 
YOSEMlTffNATIof AL  PARK,  ' 
ily  20.  —  Indian  Fifeld  Day  will 
^  held  July  31  and  August  1  in  i 
yosemite    this    year    with    about  ' 
300  Indians  from  all  sections  of 
the   West  participating. 

This   year   it   is   exuicted    that 
the  greatest  Indian  spectacle  ever  i| 
Been  in  the  history  of  the  valley  ) 
will    be   staged    on    Indian    Field 
Day.     All  of  the  redskins  will  be  i 
seen    in    full    regalia    of    the    old 
days.     The  plans  for  Indian  Field 
Day   center   around   the   new   In- 
dian  village,   and   it   is   expected 
that    many    of    the    Indiana    will 
remain  there,  after  making  their 
trek  across  the  modntains. 

The  chief    tribes     which     have 

come  back  to  the  home  of  their 

Yosemite     forefathers      are      the 

Yosemites,     the      Chookchanceos, 

I  Piutes,  and  some  of  the  Monos. 

Vacationists  in  Yosemite  Valley 
are  very  enthusiastic  over  having 
a  glimpse  of  the  braves  and  their 
squaws  in  their  natural  habitat. 
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A  MEMBER  of  the  Yosemite  Indian  Tribe  practicing  the 
ZX  sun  daface  for  the  Indian  field  iay  celebration  to  be 
*^     ^^-^  ■^Yosemite  Valley  July  31st  and  August  1st. 

is  seen  in  the  background.  » 

— Photo  by  J.  V.  Lloyd. 
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Indians  Gathering  For    , 
Field  Day  In  Yosemite 


YOSEMITE  (Mariposa  Co.), 
July  27. — Indians  from  the 
various  m  o.u  n  t  a  i  n  tribes 
around  Yosemite'  National 
Park  are  ga,thering  in  Yosemite 
Valley  now,  ready  for  the  sports  of 
the  Indian  Field  Days,  July  31st  and 
August  1st,  Friday  and  Saturday. 

This  is  the  Indian's  big  day  in  Yo- 
semite. Descendants  of  the  original 
Yosemite  Indians  who  inhabited  the 
valley  before  the  coming  o£  the 
white  man  will  be  hosts  to  the  tribes 
from  the  Mono  Lake  Region  and 
from  the  slopes  on  the  San  Joaquin 
of  the  Sierra. 

The  Monos  come  from  over  near 
the  Nevada  line.  In  the  old  days, 
they  were  the  traditional  enemies 
of  the  Yosemites,  and  it  was  the 
Monos  who  practically  wiped  out 
the  Yosemites  in  a  war  that  raged 
back  in  the  sixties,  but  now  the 
tribes  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  and 
vent  their  rivalry  on  the  field  of 
sport  on  Indian  Field  Days. 

The  Monos  are  particularly  good 
as  horsemen,  having  skill  not  only 
in  riding,  but  in  roping  and  stunts 
as  well.  The  Monos  learned  to  ride 
horses  from  the  Piutes,  who  learned 
horsemanship  and  secured  horses 
from  the  early  Spanish  explorers. 

The  Yosemites  had  no  contact 
with  the  white  men  until  about 
^1^6.  Horses  to  the  Yosemites  in 
those  days  were  but  huge  animals 
to  be  eaten.  It  was  a  feast  of  the 
Yosemites  on  horses  stolen  from  the 
Monos  that  started  the  bitter  riv- 
alry between  the  two  tribes  and  led 
to  the  disastrous  war.  In  •  recent 
years,  some  of  the  younger  Yo- 
semites have  learned  to  ride  horses 
well,  and  this  year  they  will  at- 
tempt to  compete  with  the  Monos  in 
horseback  stunts. 

StToniT  In  Competition 

The  Yosemites  have  been  strong 
in  more  or  less  civilized  competition. 
Their  specialty  is  basket  weaving. 
They  will  have  a  display  of  baskets 
at  the  field  day  show.  In  addition, 
the  Yosemite  wives  have  each  year 
put  on  a  baby  show  that  attracts 
visitors  from  all  over  this  region. 
Some  of  the  Yosemite  Indian  squaws 
have  exhibited  a  new  baby  each 
year  for  several  field  days,  never 
missing  a  show. 


This  year  the  Yosemites  arc  in 
particularly  high  spirits^  .They  have 
secured  from  the  government  per- 
mission to  build  in  Yosemite  Val- 
ley a  replica  of  their  old  Indian 
villages.  Several  of  their  bark  tee- 
pees have  been  constructed  and  each 
night  now  the  Yosemites  are  enter- 
taining visitors  to  the  valley  Wvithl 
war  dances.  They  will  put  on  a| 
war  dance  for  the  Indian  Field  Da: 
entertainment. 

The  Indian  village  has  attracte< 
back  to  Yosemite  Valley  a  numbe] 
of  Indians  who  left  many  years  agoj 
Several  families  of  them  are  plan- 
ning to  return  to  their  old  home  foi 
good,  to  live  and  work  here,  an< 
weave  their  baskets  and  make  theii 
bead  belts,  which  they  sell  to  visi- 
tors to  the  valley.  A  number  oJ 
the  more  skillful  Yosemites  hav< 
found  this  more  lucrative  than  th< 
white  man's  wages  which  years  agol 
lured  them  from  their  ancient  home! 
down  to  the  farms  and  towns  of| 
the  San  Joaquin. 

Enccyaracre   Retni 

National  park  officials  have  en-l 
couraged  the  Yosemites  to  return  to 
the  valley,  and  in  view  of  the  scar- 
city of  their  numbers,  have  sug- 
gested that  they  Invite  their  rela-1 
tives  among  the  Monos  and  otfter 
neighboring  tribes.  The  tribes  in 
this  region  have  intermarried,  even 
as  they  did  in  days  before  the  white 
man  civilized  them,  and  to-day  It  Is 
difficult  to  find  an  Indian  who  is| 
pure  Yosemite  or  pure  Mono  stock. 

With  them,  the  Indians  are  bring-l 
ing    many    of    their    pre-civilization 
costumes,     including     feather     head 
dress,    fur   costumes,    and    bows   andl 
arrows.     Their  baskets,  which  Were] 
made    waterproof,    and    which    wen 
used    for    cooking    acorn    mush    an< 
other    food,    when    hot    stones    wen 
dropped   Into  them,  are  the  distinc- 
tive  work   of  the   Yosemite   Indians) 
These  they  are  still  making  in  th< 

valley. 

Purses     aggregating     more     thai 
$1,500  in  prizes,  for  the  best  basket 
making,    the    best    babies,    the    besi 
riding,  shooting     and     stunts,   hav6| 
been   gathered   together,   to   encour- 
age  the    Indians   in   their   effort   to| 
revive  their  old  achievements. 
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FIELD  DAY 


THIS  WEEK  AT 
jYOSEMITE 
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Rival    Tribes    WiU    Compete    With 

Sports  Instead  of  the  Ancient 

Tomahawk 


MONOS   AND   YOSEMITES    MEET 


Old   Differences  in     Horse     Eaiting 

to  Be  Taken  Out  in  Contests 

of  Horsemanship 

Indians  from  the  various  moun- 
tain tribes  around  Yosemite  Na- 
tional Park  are  gathering  in  Yo- 
semite Valley  now,  ready  for  the 
sports  of  the  Indian  Field  Days, 
July  31  and  August  1,  Friday  and 
Saturday. 

This  is  the  Indian's  big  day  in 
Yosemite.  Descendents  of  the  orig- 
inal Yosemite  Indians  who  inhabited 
the  valley  before  the  coming  of  the 
white  man  will  he  hosts  to  the 
I!  tribes  from  the  Mono  Lake  region 
and  from  the  slopes  on  the  San 
Joaquin  side  of  the  Sierras. 

The  Monos  come  from  over  near 
the  Nevada  line.  In  the  old  days, 
they  were  the  traditional  enemies 
of  the  Yosemites  and  it  was  the 
Monos  who  practically  wiped  out 
the  Yosemites  in  a  war  that  raged 
back  in  the  "Sixties,"  but  now  the 
tribes  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  and 
vent  their  rivalry  on  the  field  of 
sport  on  Indian   Field  Days. 

The  Monos  are  particularly  good 
as  horsemen,  having  skill  not  only 
in  riding,  ibut  in  roping  and  stunts 
as  well.  The  Monos  le^irned  to 
ride  horses  from  the  Piutes,  who 
learned  horsemanship  and  secured 
horses  from  the  early  Spanish  ex- 
plorers. 

The    Yosemites    had      no    contact 
with     the    white    men    until    about 
1860.      Horses    to    the    Yosemites    in 
those    days    were    but    huge    animals 
to  be  eaten.     It  was  a  feast,  of  the 
Yosemites  on  liorses  stoleiTfrom  the 
Monos  that  start^  Ith^^itter  rival- 
ry    between   the  AlOmbes  and   led 
to  the  war  so  diim8troi|5  to  the  Yo- 
semites   in    the    Sixties.      In    recent 
years,  some  of  the  younger  Yosem- 
ites   have    learned    to    ride      horses 
well,    and    this    year    they    will    at- 
tempt   to   compete    with    the   Monos 
in  horseback  stunts. 

The  Yosemites  have  been  strong 
in  more  or  less  civilized  competition. 
Their  specialty  is  basket  weaving. 
They  will  have  a  display  of  baskets 
at  the  Field  Day  show.  In  addition, 
the  Yosemite  wives  have  each  year 
put  on  a  baiby  show  that  attracts 
visitors  from  all  over  this  region. 
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dians  Gather  In  Yosemite 
For  Annual  Field  Day  Show^ 

Rivalry  Existing  Between  Tribes  Will  Be  Settled  for 

Year  in  Sports  Events ;  Baby  Revue  Will  Be 
3  C"^        Feature  of  Entertainment 

YOSCIVIITE  NATIONAL  PARK,  July  27.— Indians  from 
various  mountain  tribes  around  Yosemite  National  Park  are 
gathering  in  Yosemite  Valley  for  the  sports  of  the  Indian  field 
days,  July  31  and  August  1.  These  are  the  Indians'  big  days 
in  Yosemite.  Descendents  of  the  original  Yosemite  Indians 
who  inhabited  the  valley  before  the  coming  of  the  white  man 
will  be  hosts  to  the  tribes  from  — 


the  Mono  lake  region  and  from 
the  slopes  on  the  San  Joaquin 
I  side  of  the  Sierras. 

The    Monos    come    from    near    the 

Fevada  lin^.     In  the  oia  days     they 

|wer«  the  traditional  enemies  of  the 

'osemites,    and    It    was    the    Monos 

rho   practicaUy   wiped   out   the   Yo- 

Isemites  in  a  war  that  raged  back  in 

Ithe   60s,   but  now   the   tribes   smoke 

:he    pipe    of   peace    and   vent      their 

|rivalry  on  the  field  of  sport  on  In- 

lian  field  days. 

Monos  Good  Horsemen 

The   Monos   are   particularly   good 
LS   horsemen,    having:   skill    not   only 
in   riding:  but   in   roping-   and   stunts 
LS  well.     The  Monos  learned  to  ride 
lorses  from  the  Piutes,  who  learned 
Lorsemanship   and     secured     horses 
Trom  the  early  Spanish  explorers. 
The    Yosemites     had     no    contact 
ith    the    white    men    until    about 
l860.      Horses    to    the    Yosemites    in 
those   days   were   but   hug:e   animals 
to  be  eaten.     It  was  a  feast  of  the 
'osemites  on  horses  stolen  from  the 
[onos  that  started  the  bitter  rival- 
ry  between   the   two   tribes   and   led 
o  the  war  so  disastrous  to  the  Yo- 
jemites.     In   recent   years   some     of 
|he  younger  Yosemites  have  learned 
ride    horses    well,    and    this    year 
ley  will   attempt   to   compete  with 
le  Monos  In  horsemanship. 

To  Display  Baskets 

The    Yosemites    have    been    strong: 

more    or    less    civilized    competl- 

>n.      Their      specialty      is      basket 

[eaving.     They  will  have  a  display 

baskets   at   the    Field   Day    show. 

addition,    the      Yosemite      wives 

Lve  each  year  put  on  a  baby  show 

lat  attractJB  visitors  from  all  over 

lis   region.     Some   of  the  Yosemite 

iditfl^    squaws     have     exhibited     a 

-'v^-Juiby   each   year      for        several 

[ield  T)ays,  ne,ver  missing  a  show. 

This    year    the    Yosemites    are      in 

[articularly  high  spirits.     They  have 

^cured    from    the    government    per- 

lission  to  build  In  Yosemite  Valley 

replica  of  their  old  Indian  villages. 

leveral    of  their   bark   tepees     have 

foen  constructed  and  each  night  the 

"osemites   are   entertaining   visitors 

lo  the  valley  with  war  dances.  They 

^iU    put    on    a    war    dance    for    the 

Meld  Day  entertainment. 

VlUaire  Attracts  Indisas 

The   Indian   village    has    attracted 
>ack   to    Yosemite   Valley    a   number 
>f  Indians  who  left  many  years  ago. 
^everal  families  are  planning  to  re- 
|urn  to  their  old  home  for  good,  to 
ive  and  work  here  and  weave  their 
^afrkets  and  make  their  bead  belts, 
'^hich   they  will   sell   to  visitors.     A 
lumber  of  the  more  skillful  Yosem- 
ites have  found  this  more  lucrative 
jhan  the  white  man's  wages   which 
'eers  ago  lured  them  from  their  an- 
ient home  to  the  farms  and  towns 
>f  the  San  Joaquin. 

National   pank   officials   have     en- 
couraged the  Yosemites  to  return  to 
the  .valley,  and  In  view  of  the  scarc- 
ity of  their  numbers,  have  suggest- 
ed   that    they    invite    their    relatives 
imong  the  Monos   and   other  neigh- 
)oring    tribes.      The    tribes    In      this 
"egion    have    intermarried.,    even    as 
they   did   in   day.s   before   the      white 
lan   civilized    them,   and    today   it   is 
Idifficult    to    find    an    Indian    who    is 
(pure   Yosemite   or   pure    Mono   stock. 

To  Bring  Old    Costumes 

With  them  the  Indians  are     bring- 
ing   many    of    their      pre-civUization 
costumes,     includingi    feather    head- 
drcsft,   fur   costumes   and   bows      and 
arrows.      Their   baskets,   which 
made    waterproof    and    which 
ujjcd    for    cooking   acorn    mush 
I  other    food    when    hot    stones 
dropped    into    them,      are    the 
tinctive    work    of    the   Yosemite    In- 
!  dians.     Those  they  are   itlU  making 
In  the  valley. 

Purses  aggregating  more  than 
11500  in  prizes,  for  the  best  basket 
making,  the  best  babies,  the  best 
riding,  shooting  and  stunts,  have 
I  been  gathered  together  to  encourage 
the  Indians  in  their  effort  to  reviv 
their  old  achievements. 
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INDIANS  GET  READY  FOR  HOLIDAY5.T 
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A  dress  rehearsal  for  the  Yosemite   Indian^^^^R^^  This   little 

iamily  is  all  set  for  thft  rf>if>hratinn  on  July  31  and  Aug,  1. 


iRIBES  GATHER 
FOR  FIELD  DAY 


Yosemite    Will   Entertain    In- 
dians This  Week 


YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK, 
July  28. — Indians  from  the  various 
mountain  tribes  around  Yosemite 
National  Park  are  gathering  in 
Yosemite  valley  for  the  sports  of 
the  Indian  field  days,  Friday  and 
Saturday. 

This  is  the  Indian's  big  day  In 
Yosemite.    Descendents  of  the  orig- 
inal Yosemite  Indians  who  inhab- 
ited the  valley  before  the  coming 
of  the  white  man  will  be  hosts  to 
the  tribes  from  the  Mono  Lake  re- 
ion   and   from   the   slopes   of   the 
an  Joaquin  side  of  the  Sierras. 
The  Monos  come  from  over  near 
the  Nevada  line.     In  the  old  days 
they  were  the  traditional  enemies 
of  the  Yosemites,   and   it  was   the 
Monos  who   practically  wiped  out 
the  Yosemites  in  a  war  that  raged 
in  the  "sixties,"  but  now  the  tribes 
smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  and  vent 
their  rivalry  on  the  field  of  sport 
on  the  Indian  field  days. 

— "Who  Is  Footloose t" — 
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!  —a.  V.  Lloyd  Phot< 

NATURE  DANCER— Here's  a  member  of  the  Y( 
Semite  Indian  tribe  rehearsing  his  part  in  the  sun  danc| 
for  the  Indian  field  day  celebration  to  be  held  in  Yosemif 
valley  July  31  and  August  i; 


J?y3'mT««*' 


TOSEMITC,  July  30.-.One  sub- 
ject of  over-powerlngr  Interest  Is 
holding  the  attention  of  vlaltors 
here  today,  on  the  eve  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  annual  Indian  Field  Days 
tomorrow. 
For   several    years    the   wives    In 

arranged  a  baby  show,  and  several 

eLh  Tei;.''^  «^»^'t'"ed  a  new  baby 
eaon    year    for    several    field    dav« 
never  missing  a  show.  ^^^ 

One  squaw  with  an  unpronounce- 

Smfth"^!?**  ^*''*  *«  '•^"el  "Mrs. 
se^  Lr  I  pale-face  friends  who 
drsnlpvL'*"'^®  «•  Z^*^'-.  has  proudly 
the  a  Jf  1<^  "^''^  ^^^y  «ach  year  for 
shI  entPrfJ^V  ''f ^"-  '^*'»  *''•«'  year 
DaLr^-i  1,1?"^'  °"°  smllling  little 
were  ttn  -^^  »^'*'^'""'  y^*^'"  "^ere 
reven  chHdre'i;^'*    ^"^''    ^''^''^    ^^""^ 


JULY  31,  lf)23 


■alifornia  Indians 

^ie^^ay  Yosemitel 

fj      n<v    TTnl 

I     V0>^:MITK.   .t|v    .^l.-Hunclrods    of  I 
rndians    of    vaviols    Cnlifonn,,     points 


\tet^      Pfpoei^ 


nrnvod   hero  for  a   two   davs'  program 
of    the    Annual    Yosemito    Indian    field 


K^ay.     Kidin^^  roping,  racing  and  oth 
Contests    with    white    cowboys    are 
Ithe  program. 
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SCATTERED  HUBES  OfI 
yOSEMIIE  INDIANS  TO 
GATHER  AT  THE  PARK 

%ffiytsrju\yf  31     (By    unil 


Press)— tn  response  to  an  invita- 
tion sent  out  recently  by  Parle  of- 
ficials, I,uhdred8  of  Yosemite  and 
Mono  Indians  arrived  here  today 
^or  the  annual  Yosemite  Indian 
Field    Day.  / 

Games  and  contests  featured  tho 
program  of  the  day  and  a  mlnla- 
ture  Indian  Vilfage,  constructed  by 
the  braves  and  squaws  interestedl 
white    visitors    to    the    Park. 


Bfl^vrCR&rHi'Lf?     CAL— 5CH0 


MONO  INDIANS 
3t^mKEH0N0R; 

YOSEbIitE,  Calif.;  July  31.  —  Thel 
Mono  Indians  from  the  Nevada  slope 
walked  away  with  high  honors  and 
most  ot  the  12,000  in  cash  prizes  uM 
day  at  the  annual  Yosemite  Indian 
rield  day  meet. 

Billy  Williams  and  Harry  Tom,  two 
Monos,  were  the  stars  at  horseback 
l^ick  riding,  racing  and  team  riding. 
The  Yosemite  Indians  staged  a  page- 
ant fe^i^ng^a  war  dance  after  the! 
mann^  ofyCheir  ancestors,  in  thel 
Yoaifiiite  ¥lilley. 


•^Lsxr* 


YckemHe  Chief  Weds 


Emma| Beai^anJ^eter  B.  Hillard,  chief  of  the  Yosemita  tribe 
of  IndiansV^^i^  mSrried  in  Merced  by  Justice  Harold  Bone  Friday. 
The/Aief  l^jjl  in  explaining  his  age,  that  he  was  born  when 
El  CailMW  rock  was  only  a  pebble.  This  is  the  chief's  first  matri- 
monial v^ture. 
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— J.  V.  Lloyd  Fhoto 


THEIR  HOME— Y<>s§^^*®  Indians  are  returning  to 
Yosemite  nation^  park  with  their  papooses  and  belong- 
ings to  found  anew  an  Indian  village  where  once  their 
forefathers  dwelt  in  the  days  of  old  Chief  Tenaya.  Here 
is  a^toother  and  twQ  childran  of  the  tribe  in  front  of 
their  new  home. 
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osemite  Indian 
Weds  After  Many  Years 
Of  Single  Blessedness 


MERCED.  Nov.  28.— Peter  B.  Hil- 

llard,  chief  of  the  Yosemite  tribe  of 

I  Indians,  and  Emma  Beall,  native  of 

Mariposa    county,    were    ifnlted    in 

[marriage  Friday  momingr  by  Justice 
Harold  Bone. 

"Pete/'  as  he  is  known  to  many 
Merced  and  Mariposa  county  peo- 
Iple.  was  made  chief  following:  the 
death  of  Chief  Teneya,  who  was 
Ihead  of  the  tribe  several  years  ago. 
He  grave  his  age  as  55,  and  his  wife 
as  5. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hlllard  came  out  of 
the  Yosemite  Valley  tais  Uioming 
and  are  on  the  way  to  Tuolumne  on 
their  honeymoon  to  take  part  in  an 
Indian  war  dance. 

When  asked  how  long  he  lived  in 
the  Yosemite  Chief  Hlllard  de- 
clared: *'I  was  born  at  the  foot  of 
El  Capitan  rock  when  it  was  a  peb- 
ble. I  used  to  roll  it  around  when 
I  was  a  kid." 

Mrs.    Hlllard  was  born  In  Mari- 
posa and     has   lived     in   Yosemlt 
morft  of  hir  life.       The  couple  w 
return  to  Yosemite  Sunday,   wh|^e 
the  bridegroom  is  employed. 
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INDMN  MEDICINE 
WOMAN  IS  DEAI 

I  Chief,  Victim  ^ 


Mrs.    Jim 
Dead 


r    Ofl 
Of 


Influenza 


COARSE      GOLD      (Madera      Co.). 

of  ;,,  ;"^¥''**  ^^"^  ^^^8'  ^^^  oldest 
I  .u?  ^".f  **"  medicine  practitioners 
in  this  district  and  sister  of  the 
chief  of  the  Ahwahnee  tribe  of  In- 
dians, who  passed  away  two  years 
ago,  died  near  here  yesterday,  a  vic- 
tim of  Influenza,  from  which  many 
others  of  the  tribe  are  new  ill.  More 
JXeaths  among:  Indians  are  expected. 
It  was  reported  here  to-day. 

Mrs.  Roas,  past  80.  attended  a 
Baptist  revival  meeting  here  a  week 
aiBro.  During:  the  meeting:  many  of 
the  Indians  became  ill  and  the 
ineeting:  broke  up. 

The  Indians  are  in  a  pitiable 
•tate  of  destitution  It  was  reported 
to-day  and  an  appeal  for  food, 
blankets  and  clothing:  has  been  sent 
out.  Donations  to  aid  these  Indians 
will  be  received  by  the  Madera  Red 
Cross. 

Mrs.  Hoas  was  known  as  an  ex- 
pert basket  weaver  and  since  they 
death  of  her  brother,  the  chief,  has 
dictated  the  policies  of  the  tribe. 

She  met  with  an  accident  several 
years  ag:o  and  since  that  time  had 
out  one  arm. 
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^UmCharacler    Passes 

PpsDccted    For    'Occu/t'    Pouters 

Buried  With  Baptist  Rite 


RAYMOND,     Jjn.  17. --The  fu- 
neral  of   Mrs.   Jill   R«^\%^'';;: 

place  ye«*^%^a>«e  AhwaWe 
roundhouse.  V^  Mrs.  Roan  W 
been  a  Baptl/  convert  for  the 
last  few  years,  the  funeral  was 
Christian  in  character.  Owing 
to  the  illness  of  her  entire  fam- 
ily and  many  of  their  friends  it 
wap  impossible  to  have  the  In- 
dian death   dance. 

Todav  the  body  was  removed 
to  Ahwahnee  where  the  interment 
took  place  in  the  funeral  grounds 
that  according  to  custom,  sur- 
round the  roundhouse  of  the 
chief  The  Baptist  service  was 
read,  probably  for  the  first  time, 
in   that    alien    burial    ground. 

In      the      passing   of   Mrs.    Jim 
Roan    the    Indians    of    Ahwahnee, 
the  "Deep  Valley",  have  lost  one 
of    their    most    romantic    figures. 
one   that   will   probably   never  be 
duplicated,      as    Christianity    and 
civilization     gradually   take   pos- 
session of  the  Indians  of  the  hills. 
Mrs.  Roan  was  the  daughter  of 
the  head  chief  of  the  Ahwahnees 
In  the   days  when  the  Ahwahnee 
headquarters  were    Yosemite  val- 
ley.      She  was  the  sister  of  Peter 
Westfall,  chief  of  the  Ahwahnees, 
who    died   two    years   ago    at   the 
Ahwahnee   roundhouse,    near    the 
Tri  County  sanitarium.    No  touch 
of      white    civilization    was    ever 
more    than    skin    deep    with    Mrs. 
Roan.       She  was   so  Indian   that 
not    only    her    Indian    name    was 
I  not    even    whispered    to    the    In- 
dians   outside    of    her    immediate 
family,    but    she      never    took      a 
white    name,    as   her    brother   did 
for      the      sake      of    convenience. 
When    anyone,    either    Indian    or 
white,    spoke  of  her,   It  was   un- 
der her  husband's  nam^.  as  Mrs. 
Jim  Roan,  which  to  an  Indian  Is 
not  a  name  at  all.  for  no  Indian 
I  woman      Is    known    by    her    hus- 
band's   name. 

At  a  very  early  age  Mrs.  Roan 
gave  evidence  of  great  occult 
and  '"medicine"  powers,  and  with 
her  position  as  the  daughter  of 
the  chief  to  help  her.  she  be- 
came   the    secret,    although      the 


ruling    influence    in   the   tribe.    A 
.word  spoken   by  her,  particularly 
in   the   dark,    decided    the   matter 
under,  discussion. 

It  was  said  to   be  largely   due 
to      her    Influence    that    the    Ah- 
wahnee     roundhouse    was    aban- 
doned  as    the    meeting    place    of 
the  tribe  and  the  Baptist  church 
at    Nippinnawassee   was    built   as 
a    substitute   for   it.       Some     say 
that   in   her   old   age   she   decided 
to  become  a  convert  to  the  white 
man's    religion,    others    say    that 
her  stand  in  the  matter  was  the 
result  of  a  quarrel  between  her- 
I   self    and   her   brother,    the     aged 
chief       At  the  time  of  his  death, 
and    half    of    the    Indians    firmly 
believe  that  she  "medicined"  him 
Into   his    last   Illness,    due   to   tu- 
berculosis  at   the    mature   age   of 
over      ninety,    she    became    once 
more    wholly    the    medicine    wo- 
man, and  was   terrified   that  her 
brother      would    die    as    a    white 
man      Instead      of    as   an    Indian 
chief        However   he   did  call   his 
counsel    at    the    last,    and      Mrs. 
Jim  Roan  built  the  big  fire  that 
burned  on  the  floor  In  the  middle 
of  the  roundhouse   to  keep  away 
the   ghosts,   which   Is   essential  to 
an      Indian's    comfortable    death; 
and    the   Indians    who    were    late 
to   that   counsel,   or   who   did   not 
come        at        all,        not    knowing 
whether      their    deportment    was 
to    be   red   or   white,    paid   dearly 
for      their    c^-relessness    to    Mrs. 
Jim  Roan.       Some  of  them  hove 
never  dared  to   come  to  a  tf ibal 
meeting  since. 

Mrs.   Jim   Roan   was  a  marve- 
lous   basket    weaver,    as    ar©    ^-^^ 
the  members  of  her  family.     The 
only    really   modern    touch   about 
her    Is   that    even   after   she    lost 
her  arm  in  an  accident,  she  was 
still  an  exceptionally   good  grape 
picker  and  was   never  known  to 
'    miss  8    season  at  the  grapes. 
Mrs.    Roan    leaves    a    husband, 
Jim      Roan,    a    daughter.    Lizzie 
Roan,  several  grandchildren^  and 
two    sisters,    Mrs.    Hllllard      and 
Mrs.  Charlie  Hart,  both  of  whom 
hq.ve    spent   three    quarters    of   a 
century      ably     and    successfully 
concealing    their    names.' 
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YOSEMITE  CELEBRATION 


Indi^p  Enemy .  Tribes  to  Compete  in 
#*»  VJ5?*4jr*"   Attraction 

Two^ilifSilnlifces,  traditional  enemies 
for  many  decadeb,  will  smoke  the  pipe 
of  peace  this  month,  when  they  meet  in 
friendly  competition  at  an  Indian  field 
meet  in  Yosemite  Valley,  according  to 
F.  S.  McGinnis,  passenger  traffic  mana- 
ger for  the  Southern  Pacific. 

The  tribes  are  the  Monos  of  Nevada 
and  the  Yosemites  of  California.  To- 
gether with  white  cowboys,  they  will 
compete  in  rodeo  stunts  at  the  annual 
Indian  field  days  celebration,  July  30 
and  31. 

A  pageant  depicting  the  early  Indian 
history  of  Yosemite  Valley  and  its  dis- 
covery by  the  white  man  will  follow  on 
August  1.  Presented  in  Royal  Arch 
Meadows,  in  the  heart  of  the  valley,  the 
pageant  will  be  directed  by  Garnet 
Holme,  widely  known  pageant  master  of 
California. 

Special  rail  service  to  care  for  the 
crowds  that  will  flock  to  Yosemite  for 
this  event  from  all  parts  of  California 
is  being  arranged  by  the  Southern  Pa- j 
cific.  Hotels  and  camps  are  making  ad- 
vance reservations  and  there  will  be  n 
lack  of  accommodations  for  visitors. 


^'Jn  IIIH«|*^_^  Once  again  the  cliffs  of  Yosemite 

1UJUU9*  Park  will  echo  to  the  warwhoops  of 

the  redskin.  Next  Sunday  Garnet  Holme's  pageant  de- 
picting the  seventy-fifth  annivarsary  of  the  discovery 
^^  tJ]^  T9se™»te  valley  will  b^e  staged  at  Royal  ArcK 
Mipfflow.  Mlapg  5^11  participate  in  the  affair. 
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When  the  Yosemite  Indians  Made  Their  Biscuits  of  Acorn  Meat 


AP  PLENTIFUL  ABO II I GliS 
[D  DIET  OP  PLANT  POODS 


How  the  Indian  Ground  and  Made  Acorn  Meal 
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'^VOU  may  kill  me,  sir  captain,"  said  old  Chief  Tcnaya,  after 
*  the  murder  of  his  son  by  the  white  men,  "but  you  shall 
not  live  in  peace.  I  will  follow  in  your  footsteps.  I  will  not 
leave  mv  home,  but  be  with  the  spirits  among"  the  rocks,  the 
Waterfalls,  in  the  rivers  and  in  the  winds — wheresoever  you  go 
1  will  be  with  you." 

Is  it,  this,  thy 'spirit,  Tenaya,  which  causes  hurried  way- 
farers to  pause,  hushed  and  peaceful  beneath  the  pines  and 
cedars;  to  stand  reverently  upon  the  heights  of  the  valleys, 
searching  inwardly  for  the  most  worh-while  thinjg^s  of  life;  to 
sit  beside  streams,  drinking  anew  of  courage,  and  to  commune 
with  their  wild  friends,  gaining  new  visions  of  trustfulness 
and  loyalty?  If  it  be  so,  let  thy  spirit  dwell  here  evermore, 
for  of  these  things  the  white  man  hath  great  need. 

The    original     inhabitants    of    Yo-^ ■ — _— . 

somite      Valley    were      Ali-wah-noe- 


rliees, 
"deep. 


or  dwellers  in  Aliwahnee,  the 
Rrrassy  v;jllcy."  They  were  a 
powerful  people,  until  ravaged  by 
wars  and  fatal  black  plague.  The 
few  survivors  fled,  leavinp:  the 
deep.  g:»'«»sy  valley  uninhabited. 
Finally  theip  came  back  one  Tcn- 
aya, who,  flaiining-  to  be  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Ah-wah-nee-chee 
chief,  prathered  about  hini  some  of 
his  father's  people,  left  the  Monos, 
with  whom  he  had  been  livinsr.  and 
reclaimed  the  valley  as  his  birth- 
right. To  this  valley  the  new 
tribe  grave  tlio  name  •Tosemite" — 
deiivinp:  it  from  the  name  of  the 
arrcat  grrizzly  bear — Oohamato  or 
Ohamite.  "'I'enaya  said  that  the 
nnme    had    been    griven    to   his    band 


"vlllag-cs"  and  seemingly  were  com- 
munistic affairs  with  varying  num- 
bers of  mortar  holes.  The  pestles  or 
"metats"  were,  crude,  rough  ended 
stones  fitting  the  worn  depressions. 
The  stone  ^vas  grasped  with  both 
hands  and  the  kernels  vigorously 
pounded  into  a  fine,  rich  yellow 
meal.  Before  usage, this  meal  was 
leached  to  remove  the  tannin  which 
gives  the  acorn  an  unpleasant,  bitter 
taste. 

For  leaching,  large  shallow  basins 
were  made  in  clean  sand  and  lined 
with  fir  branches.  Nearby  a  fire 
was  kindled  over  which  stones 
weighing  about  four  or  five  pounds 
were  heated  and  dropped  into  bas- 
kets of  water.  When  the  water  was 
hot.    it    was    mixed   with    the    acorn 
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village  near  W^awona  to  demand 
surrender,  says  of  his  hungry  men: 
"Bob  McKee  thought  this  a  capital 
time  to  learn  to  eat  acorn  bread, 
but  after  trying  some  set  before 
him  by  a  young  and  accomplished 
squaw,  as  the  major  cynically 
termed  her,  concluded  he  was  not 
yet  hungry  enough  for  its  enjoy- 
ment." Again,  he  says  of  the 
"atola,"  or  corn  mush:  "None  of 
us  were  able  to  eat  it#  and' we 
quite  hungry."  It  seems  they 
also  offered  acorn  jellies  and 
seed  mush,  but  nothing  was 
ed  save  pinon  nuts. 

Tennya'M  Tonic  of  Wild  GrnKunm 

On  the  other  hand,  the  white 
man's  diet  was  not  suited  to  the 
taste  of  the  Indian.  Bunnell  de- 
scribes a  scene  in  which  Chief  Te- 
naya, while  held  a  captive  by  the 
whites,    "made    application    to    Cap- 
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The  Pictures 


Left — Grinding"  Acorns.  A 
picture  from  J.  M.  Hutching's 
"Heart  of  the  Sierra."  Acorns 
of  the  black  oak  formed  the 
most  important  article  of  food 
for  the  Y^osemltes.  The  oily 
meats  of  the  acorns  were 
ground  to  meal  In  mortar  l>ole3 
worn  In  great  slabs  of  granite. 
The  presence  of  these  mortar 
rocks  today  identifies  the  sites 
of  ancient  villages  in  Yosemite 
valley. 

Center — A  Yosemite  Squaw. 
Women  did  the  work.  When 
Captain  Boling  captured  a  band 
of  Y'Dsemites  in  1851  he  at- 
tempted to  place  the  burdens 
upon  the  backs  of  the  march- 
ing braves.  The  squaws  them- 
selves fiercely  resented  this  in- 
liyi^  broug>,t     upon     their 


berries  was  that  of  the  manzanlta 
(Arctostaphylos  glauca).  This  ber- 
ry Is  smooth  skinned  with  an  agree- 
able acid  flavor.  It  was  eaten  raw 
or  rrade  into  a  cider  for  drinking 
or  mixing  with  other  food  prepara- 
tions. 

Other  common  berries  so  u.^ed 
were  the-  black  raspberries  (RiibMs 
leucodermis-Dougl),  the  thlmble- 
berilts  (Rubus  parveflorus),  elder- 
berries (Sambucus  racemosa  L.), 
strawberries  (Fragaria  calif  orn  lea 
C.  &  S.),  currants  (Ribes  nevad- 
ense),  gooseberries  (Rlbcs  roezli 
Regel),  squaw  berries  (Rhus  trilo- 
bata  Nutt.)  and  wild  cherries 
(Prunus   emarginata). 

One  of  Maggie's  neighbors  was 
preparing  a  sauce  of  squaw  berries 
and  water  the  day  we  visited  there. 
Apparently  these  berries  are  con- 
sidered a  delicacy,  for  they  had 
driven  to  El  Portal  to  procure  them. 

I  asked  Maggie  whether  she  ever 


laths"  as  a  part  of  religious  cere- 
monies, serving  to  remove  bodily 
odors  before  embarking  on  hunts, 
and  as  curative  measuro.^?,  ,ilthough 
lor  the  latter  purpose,  A.irying  res- 
inous boughs  and  herbs  were  used 
'or  the  fire. 

Mlffcellnneou*  Vncn 

Among  miscellaneous  uses  for 
•plants  one  first  thinks  of  the  prim- 
itive Indian  weapon — the  bow  and 
arrow.  Of  these  Bunnell  savs» 
"Their  bows  were  made  from  a  spe- 
cies of  yew  peculiar  to  the  W^est; 
from  cedar  and  from  a  spicated 
evergreen  tree,  rare  In  southern 
California  which,  for  want  of  spien- 
tlflc  classification  I  gave  the  name 
Nutmeg  pine."  It  bears  a  nut  re- 
sembling in  general  appearance  that 
agreeable  spice,  while  the  covering 
or  pulpy  shell  looks  very  much  like 
mace.  The  nut  is,  however,  strongly 
Impregnated  with  resin.  The  ]'=>aves 
ire  long,  hard  and  so  sharp  that  the 
points  will  pierce  the  flesh  like 
sharp  steel.  The  wood  is  stronger 
and  more  clastic  than  either  the 
.vcw%  cedar  or  lir.  It  is  susceptible 
of  a  fine  polish.  I  made  a  discov- 
ery of  a  small  cluster  of  '.his  i='pe- 
cies  of  tree  at  the  foot  of  the  cas- 
cades in  the  canyon,  two  miles  be- 
low  losemito  valley. 

i.1  "^^J,?  location  is  undoubtedly  along 
.he  Kl  Portal  road,  *vhere  th'ere  ore 
now  good  sized  yev/  trees — and  the 
species  referred  to  by  Gunnell  as 
the  nutmeg  pine"  is  Torreya  Call- 
^?^*^"^^'  whereas  his  "yew"  is 
ably  T«.xus  brevifolia. 

The  arrow  shafts  were  of  reeds 
syrmga  (Phlladelphus  lewlsii  Pursli 
var  e  calif  or  nicus  Gray;,  rose 
shoots  (Rosa  californica)  and  the 
cho  cest,  according  to  Bunnell,  of 
maian  arrow  wood  or  "I^e  Hamlte  " 
once  very  abundant  in  Indian  caii- 
yp^:  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
find  out  what^  plant  this  Indian 
name  refers  to  but  none  seem  to 
know.  I  asked  Maggie, 
could  not  tell  me.  She 
that  for  bows  her  father 
incense    cedar. 

Of  course,  aH  Indian  threads 
were  fibres  of  one  oort  or  anoth<»r, 
the  two  most  popular  ones  being 
the  bast  of  Indian  hemp  (Auooyn 
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ever,  grow  darker  with  age — so 
would  be  gathered  in  late  fall.  We 
asked  Maggie  to  take  us  collecting 
with  her.  but  she  grunted  "No!  Got 
lots   In   house." 

Making  FInIi   Trnpa 

As  stated  above,  wicker  basket 
traps,  made  of  long  willow  sprouts 
were  often  used  in  catching  fish.  At 
other. times,  crude  spear  liooks  of 
bone  with  lines  of  the  tough  silken 
fibres  of  the  milkweed  were  used. 
However,  the  most  ingeneoua  like- 
wise the  laziest  way  of  catching 
fish,  was  to  use  the  soap  root  bulb 
((J  h  i  o  r  o  g  a  1  um  pomeridianum) 
These  were  used  in  summer  when 
the  water  was  low.  The  bulbs 
would  be  pounded  into  a  pulp, 
mixed  with  soil  and  water  and 
placed  on  rocks  out  In  the  stream. 
As  It  spread  through  the  water  the 
fish  became  stupefied  and  rose  to 
the  surface,  where  they  were  cap- 
tured by  the  scoop  baskets. 

The  outer  fibrous  co.iting  of  the 
soap  root  bulb  was  also  used,  be- 
ing tied  Into  crude  brushes  which 
were  used  to  brush  together  the 
acorn  meal  as  It  was  being  pound- 
ed in  the  mortar. 

Bedding  and  clothing,  such  as 
they,  were,  were  mainly  of  skins  of 
deer,  antelope  or  elk,  bears,  rab- 
bits, hares,  wildcats  and  foxes 
sewn  or  woven  together  with  the 
milkweed  twine.  Queer  animal 
head-dresses  of  skin,  from  which 
protruded  twisting  branches  of 
manzanlta,  were  used  to  disguise 
the  hunter. 

Although  no  longer  true,  the  dead 
of    i\\o    early    Indian    inhabit/inf'^    o 
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^^"yOU  may  kill  me,  sir  captain,"  said  old  Chief  Tenaya,  after 
*  the  murder  of  his  son  by  the  white  men,  **but  you  shall 
not  live  in  peace.  I  will  follow  in  your  footsteps.  I  will  not 
leave  mv  liDUie,  but  be  with  the  spirits  amonjSf  the  rocks,  the 
waterfalls,  in  the  rivers  and  in  the  winds — wheresoever  you  go 
1  will  be  with  vou.'* 

Is  it. this,  thy 'spirit,  Tenaya,  which  causes  hurried  way- 
farers to  i)ause,  hushed  and  peaceful  beneath  the  i)ines  and 
cedars;  to  stand  reverently  upon  the  heij;hts  of  the  valleys, 
searchinq;  inwardly  for  the  most  worh-while  things  of  life;  to 
sit  beside  streams,  drinking  anew  of  courage,  and  to  commune 
with  their  wild  friends,  gaining  new  visions  of  trustfulness 
and  loyalty?  If  it  be  so,  let  thy  spirit  dwell  here  evermore, 
for  of  these  things  the  white  man  hath  great  need. 

The    original     inhjibitanls    of    Yo-^ 

Semite      Valley     -were      Ali-wah-nco- 


fhees,  or  dwf'n»=^rs  in  All  w  ah  nop,  the 
"deep,  fi:rassy  valley."  They  ^verc  a 
powerful  people,  until  ravaged  by 
wars  and  fatal  bla<.*k  plague.  The 
f<^w  survivors  fled,  leavinp:  the 
deep.  g^rassy  valley  uninhabited. 
Finally  theie  rame  back  one  Ten- 
aya, who,  flaiming"  to  be  a  de- 
secndant  of  the  Ah-wah-nee-chee 
<'hief.  ^-athered  about  him  .some  of 
his  father*.s  people,  left  the  Monos. 
Nvlth  Avhom  he  had  been  living,  and 
reclaimed  the  valley  as  his  birth- 
ri;:rht.  To  this  valley  the  new 
tribe  gave  the  name  "Vosemlte" — 
derlvinpT  it  from  the  name  of  the 
ffreat  grizzly  bear — Oohamate  or 
Ohanilte.  "'I'enaya  paid  that  the 
name  had  been  grlven  to  his  band 
beca\t«e  they  occupied  th«;  mo»>n- 
tMin,s  and  Valley  which  were  the 
favorite  resorts  of  the  pr-rizzly 
bears — and  his  people  Mere  expert 
in  killing:  them:  that  his  tribe  had 
adopted  the  name  berauve  those 
who  had  bes,to^^  d  it  we;..*  afraid 
of  the  K>''zzlies  and  also  feared  his 
band."  Be  that  as  it  may,  both  the 
f;rizzly  and  the  Yosemite  have  van- 
ished from  the  valley — and  one  has 
but  the  "spirit  amoniir  the  rocks,  the 
waterfalls.  In  the  rivers,  and  in  the 
winds"-^to  rejiiind  one  of  their 
presence. 

From  the  accounts  of  such  men 
as  Bunnell  and  Oalen  Clark,  who 
knew  the  Yosemite  Indian  as  he 
lived  In  his  happy  valley — and  from 
legrends  passed  on  by  word  of 
mouth  and  eventually  recorded, 
one  can  tell  something:,  however,  of 
how  he  met  the  needs  of  his  life. 
During  six  weeks  of  the  summer  of 
1926  I  have  endeavored  to  p:ather 
such  material  as  1  could  find  con- 
cerning the  use  of  plants  and  plant 
products  by  the  Indians  of  the  val- 
ley, and  for  the  sake  of  conve- 
nience, have  divided  such  plants 
under  the  headings  of  food,  shelter 
a?id  miscellaneous  usages. 
Food 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  the 
Indian  was  to  a  considerable  de- 
g:ree  an  herbivor.  One  likes  to 
think  of  the  brave  returninjc:  from 
the  hunt  with  a  buck  strunp:  over 
his  shoulder — whereas  in  reality, 
tlie  familiar  picture  would  be  the 
jsquaw,  returning:  with  her  conical 
burden  basket  hunp  from  her  fore- 
head or  strapped  to  her  back,  and 
lilled   with   acorns. 

As  is  true  of  many  of  the  Califor- 
nia tribes,  the  acorn  was  the  staple 
food  of  the  Yosemite  Indian.  The 
acorns  most  higlily  prized  were 
those  of  the  black  oak  (Quercus 
\ie.Uogg\i  newb),  an  oblong:  acorn 
\vhen  mature,  from  one  to  one  and 
one-quarter  inches  In  length  and 
three-fourths  inch  in  width.  The 
nuts  are  green  and  covered  with  a 
silken  pubescense  when  immature, 
but  later  become  smooth  and  of  a 
reddish  brown  color.  Acorns  from 
Quercus  agrifolia  chrysolepis,  and 
lobata  were  also  used,  but  those  of 
the  black  oak  were  the  most  deslr- 
al>le.  The  acorns  were  gathered  in 
tl»e  fall  and  stored  in  caches  or 
j;ranaries  called  "chuck-ahs."  Such 
pranaries  were  basket-shaped,  wov- 
en structures  of  willow  sprouts, 
nboiit  six  feet  liigh  and  three  f^et 
in  diameter,  set  on  stout  posts  about 
thrt-e  feet  high.  Sometimes  addi- 
tional longer  outer  posts  were  used 
.'i.Q  props.  Over  this  willow  basket 
small  pines  were  thatched  with  the 
needles  pointing  downward  to  shed 
the  .snow  and  rain,  also  to  safe- 
«-ard  th>5  contents  against  invasions 
by  squirrels   or   birds. 

When  filled  the  top  of  the  cache 
was  securely  covered  by  bark  and 
sl<ins.  Acorns  were  removed,  upon 
need,  from  a  small  hole  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  storehouse.  The  hulls 
were  then  cracked  from  the  acorns 
by  means  of  a  hammerstone  and  the 
kernels  removed  and  ground  in  the 
mortars  of  "hoyas."  These  mortars 
^were  simply  depressions  in  large. 
flat  granite  rocks,  worn  deeply  cup- 
\haped  by  long  usage.    Such  "mortar 

)cks"  now  mark  the  sites  of  former 


"vjllagos"  and  seemingly  were  com- 
munistic affairs  with  varying  num- 
bers of  mortar  holes.  The  pestles  or 
"metats"  were,  crude,  rough  ended 
stones  fitting  the  worn  depressions. 
The  stone  was  grasped  with  both 
hands  and  the  kernels  vigorously 
pounded  into  a  fine,  rich  yellow 
meal.  Before  usage, this  meal  was 
leached  to  remove  the  tannin  which 
gives  the  acorn  an  unpleasant,  bitter 
taste. 

For  leaching,  large  shallow  basins 
were  made  in  clean  sand  and  lined 
with  fir  branches.  Nearby  a  fire 
was  kindled  over  which  stones 
weighing  about  four  or  five  pounds 
were  heated  and  dropped  into  bas- 
kets of  water.  When  the  water  was 
hot,  it  was  mixed  with  the  acorn 
meal,  making  a  thin  gruel  which 
was  poured  into  the  leaching  pit. 
As  the  water  drained  off,  more  w'as 
added  until  the  bitter  taste  was  re- 
moved. This  "sediment"  of  meal 
was  then  put  into  the  cooking  bas- 
kets of  tightly  woven  wiregrass, 
thinned  with  water  to  the  desired 
consistency,  and  cooked  by  means 
of  hot  stones.  These  stones  were 
placed  in  and  removed  from  the 
cooking  baskets  by  means  of  a  stir- 
ring stick  made  of  tough  oak  sprout, 
doubled  so  as  to  form  a  round,  open 
loop  at  one  end.  When  cooked,  the 
meal  was  either  left  until  it  cooled 
sufficiently  to  be  taken  in  the  hands 
and  eaten  as  mush  or  "atola**  or 
scooped  out  Into  smaller  baskets 
and  placed  in  cold  water  to  harden 
into  loaves  which  might  be  eaten 
when  desired.  Sometimes  these 
loaves  were  feoftened  with  water 
and  baked  on  hot  rocks. 

Older  Tnflfnnii   Still  Practice 
Ancient  Methods 

The  above  process,  u.«?ed  by  the 
Yosemites  in  1850,  according  to  Bun- 
nell, is  still  practiced  by  the  older 
Indians.  In  fact,  Just  this  summer 
we  inadvertently  trespassed  a  small 
Indian  settlement  where  an  old  In- 
dian woman,  Maggie,  was  vigorously 
pounding  acorns.  We  sat  down  b«»- 
side  her  and  chatted  for  some  time, 
gathering  interesting  bits  of  Infor- 
mation concerning  her  life.  She  is 
an  old  Piute  who  has  lived  In  Yo- 
semite Valley  for  over  twenty-five 
years,  apparently  without  any  close 
relatives,  for  her  sons  live  over  the 
hills,  with  the  Monos  and  her  last 
husband,  we  gathered,  had  been 
"honorably  dismissed."  Her  son  was 
coming  over  for  a  visit  and,  as  a 
special  treat,  Maggie  was  pounding 
a  quantity  of  acorns  for  "biscuits." 
Being  questioned,  she  in  formed  us 
that  she  used  "white  men's  bread" 
until  she  became  tired  of  it,  then 
reverted  to  her  acorn  bread. 

Contrary  to  my  preconceived 
ideas,  she  pounded,  rather  than 
ground,  the  acorns.  Grasping  i.he 
metat  firmly  with  both  hands,  she 
raised  it  high,  bringing  It  do\.n 
with  great  force,  but  with  no  grind- 
ing motion.  The  meal  would  this 
be  scattered  onto  the  surrounding 
rock,  but  she  would  deftly  "scoop" 
it  back,  or  brush  it  back  with  an 
"up-to-date"  hairbrush.  One  of  her 
Indian  neighbors,  who  was  likewise 
grinding  meal,  used  a  brush  of  the 
old  type,  merely  a  bunch  of  fibrous 
scales  from  the  bulb  of  the  soap 
plant  (Chloragalum  pomerldianum), 
rudely  tied  together.  When  the 
me.al  was  as  fine  as  desired.  Maggie 
lifted  it  by  the  handful  onto  a  win- 
nowing tray  of  closely  woven  wil- 
low shoots.  Holding 'this  slanting 
towards  her.  she  would  deftly  toss 
the  meal  into  the  air,  catching  it 
again,  and  tossing  it  with  steady 
rhythmic  motions,  so  that  the  larger 
pieces  o  facorns.  which  wer  too 
coarse,  would  fall  onto  the  mortar 
rock,  and  the  fine  meal  remain  on 
the  tray.  She  would  then  begin 
grinding   or    "pounding"   a   new   lot. 

Mngsrie   Salrl   Her  Biscuits 
Were   Good 

Maggie  insisted  that  her  biscuits 
were  good  and  that  white  women 
liked  them.  Of  their  palatabillty. 
however,  there  seem  to  be  con- 
flicting opinions.  Bunnell,  writ- 
ing of  Savage's  march  to  an  Indian 
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village  near  Wawona  to  demand 
surrender,  says  of  his  hungry  men: 
"Bob  McKee  thought  this  a  cap;(fcil 
time  to  learn  to  eat  acorn  bread, 
but  after  trying  some  set  before 
him  by  a  young  and  accomplished 
squaw,  aa  the  major  cynically 
termed  her,  concluded  he  was  not 
yet  hungry  enough  for  its  enjoy- 
ment." Again,  he  says  of  the 
"atola,"  or  corn  mush:  "None  of 
us  were  able  to  eat  i(^  and  we  were 
quite  hungry."  It  seems  they  were 
also  offered  acorn  jellies  and  grass 
seed  mush»  but  nothing  was  accept- 
ed save  pinon  nuts. 

Tennya's  Tonic  of  Wild  GrnKses 

On  the  other  hand,  the  white 
man's  diet  was  not  suited  to  the 
taste  of  the  Indian.  Bunnell  de- 
scribes a  scene  in  which  Chief  Te- 
naya, V*  hile  held  a  captive  by  the 
whites,  "made  application  to  Cap- 
tain Boling:  for  perniia»ion  to  «ro 
out  from  camp  to  the  place  where 
grass  was  growing,  saying  the 
food  he  had  been  supplied  with  was 
too  strong,  that  if  he  did  not  have 
grass  he  should  die.  He  said  the 
grass  looked  good  to  him.  and  there 
was  plenty  of  it;  why,  then.  shouW 
he  not  have  it,  when  dog.«j  were  al- 
lowed to  eat  it?  The  captain  said: 
"He  can  have  a  ton  of  fodder  if 
he  desires  it,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
adviasble  to  turn  him  loose  to 
graze."  The  captain  consented  to 
the  sergeant's  kindly  arrangement 
to  tether  him  and  he  was  led  out 
to  graze  upon  the  young  clover, 
sorrel,  ,  bulbous  ropts  and  fresh 
growth  of  ferns,  which  were  then 
springing  up  In  the  valley — one 
species  of  which  we  found,  good 
salad.  All  of  these  he  devoured 
with  the  relish  of  a  hungry  ox." 

The  "fresh  growth  of  ferns"  Te- 
naya longed  for  were  the  coarse, 
hairy  shoots  of  the  brake  fern 
(Pteris  aquilina).  which  grows  so 
commonly  in  moist  shaded  regions 
over  the  valley  floor  and  in  side 
canyons.  These  were  cut  off  when 
the  fern  shoot  had  just  begun  to  un- 
curl, scraped  to  remove  the  hairs, 
and  then  eaten  row  or  cooked. 
When  cooked  in  boiling  salt  water 
and  served  on  toast,  Saunders  de- 
clares, fern  sprouts  are  most  de- 
licious. 

It  seems  that  most  California 
Indians  were  particularly  fond  of 
grasses  or  "greens"  .3uch  as  clover 
and  sorrel.  The  clover  they  ate 
raw,  before  the  itlowering  stage, 
when  the  plants  were  still  young 
and  tender.  They  munched  with 
this  the  parched  kernels  of  the 
pepper  nut  (Umbellulariav  callfor- 
nica)  California  bay  or  laurel,  to 
prevent  indigestion.  Lupinus  bi- 
cclor,  as  well  as  several  other 
species  of  lupines  also  formed 
popular  "greens"  -^  parti'cularly 
v/hen  moistened  with  manzanlta 
cider. 

Pulbs  an   Important 

Article   of   Diet  ' 

Bulbs  too  formed  an  Important 
article  of  diet,  so  common,  in  fact, 
that  the  Yosemites  were  one  of  a 
group  of  tribes  known  as  "Digger 
Indians"  bv  the  early  California 
settlers,  on  account  of  their  not 
being  g:ood  hunters  and  from  their 
practice  of  digging  various  bulb- 
ous roots.  Those  most  commonly 
used  were  the  bulbs  of  squaw  root, 
Carum  gairdneri,  the  various  bro- 
diaeas,  particularly  the  bulb  of  the 
harvest  brodiaea  (Brodiaea  grandi- 
floral)  Calochortus  venustus,  sorrel 
(Rumex  acetosella)  and  camass. 
According  to  Saunders,  the  Bro- 
diaea grandiflora  bulbs  are  best 
when  cooked  by  alow  roasting  in 
hot  ashes.  llowever,  he  calls 
camass  or  "Quamash"  the*  queen 
root  of  this  clin-wc.  The  popular 
Indian  method  of  cooking  bulbs 
was  to  place  them  In  a  hole  about 
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black  oak  formed  the 
most  important  article  of  food 
for  the  Y^osemltes.  The  oily 
meats  of  the  acorns  were 
ground  to  meal  In  mortar  l>ole3 
worn  In  great  slabs  of  granite. 
The  presence  of  these  mortar 
rocks  today  identifies  the  sites 
of  ancient  villages  in  Y'osemite 
valley. 

Center — A  Yr^semite  Squaw. 
Women  did  the  work.  When 
Captain  Boling  captured  a  band 
of  Y''osemites  in  1851  he  at- 
tempted to  place  the  burdens 
upon  the  backs  of  the  march- 
ing braves.  Th^*  squaws  them- 
selves fiercely  r-sented  this  in- 
dignity broug>^  TApon  -  their 
lords. 

Right — 1j.  H.  Bunnell.  Dr. 
Bunnell's  record  of  his  observa- 
tions of  Yosemite  Indian  vil- 
lages   found    by    the    Mariposa 
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one  foot  deep,  lined  with  flat  stones 
which  had  been  heated  by  building 
a  brush  fire  over  them,  then  re- 
moving tho  ashes  and  lining  the  pit 
with  fresh  grass  and  leaves.  The 
bulbs  '  were  covered  with  another 
layer  of  grass  and  leaves  and  the 
hole  covered  with  earth.  In  this 
"air-tight  oven"  tho  bulbs  were  al- 
lowed to  steam  for  a  day,  or  even 
longer — then  removed  and  eaten 
Immediately,  or  dried  in  cubes. 

The  Pine  Nut  as  a  Food 

Pine  nuts  also  formed  an  import- 
ant article  of  food,  and  although 
the  caches  found  by  Savage's  party 
"were  principally  of  acorns — many 
contained  bay  (Umbellularia  cali- 
fornica).  Plnon  plno  (Digger  Pine) 
and  chinquapin  nuts,  grass  seeds, 
wild  rye  or  oats  (scorched)  dried 
worms,  scorched  gr.i.gshoppers  and 
what  proved  to  be  the  dried  larvae 
of  insects." 

The  digger  or  nut  pfne  above  re- 
ferred to  is  the  seed  of  the  "digger 
pine*  (Finns  sabiniana).  This  was 
found  around  El  Portal  and  formed 
the  best  local  pine  nut.  However, 
the  nuts  of  the  pinon  pine  from  the 
eastern  side  of  the  range  (Pinus 
monophylla)  were  more  desirable, 
but  could  be  obtained  only  by  bar- 
ter. The  seeds  of  the  sugar  pine 
(Pinus  lambertiana)  also  were  oc- 
casionally used. 

Of  the  .particular  kinds  of  grass 
seeds  u.sed  In  this  vicinity,  little 
reference  was  found.  Bunnell  states 
that  grass  seeds  were  found  in  the 
caches,  also  that  the  black  seeds  of 
a  particularly  tough  wire  or  bunch 
grass  (prized  for  making  baskets 
and  small  mats)  were  pulverized 
and  converted  into  mush  or  mixed 
with  acorn  meal.  It  is  also  known 
that  the  biting  seeds  of  the  tansy 
mustard  (Sisymbrium  pinnatum) 
were  frequently  used  in  this  way. 
It  Is  probable  that 
many  of  the  common 
so  used — particularly 
were   scarce. 

Berries,  too,  were  greatly  prized, 
being  us,ed  fresh  or  dried  In  various 
ways.  For  example,  service  berries 
(AmelanchJer  almifolia)  were  used 
fresh,  tasting  not  unlike  huclvle- 
berries,  were  dried  whole  or  were 
rounded  into  masses  or  loaves  of 
ten  to  fifteen  pounds.  When  needed 
these  would  be  broken  into  pieces 
pnd  softened  with  water. 
Manxnnita    Berries    llif^hlj    Frixvfl 
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berries  was  that  of  the  manzanlta 
(Arctostaphylos  glauca).  This  ber- 
ry is  smooth  skinned  with  an  agree- 
able acid  flavor.  It  was  eaten  raw 
or  made  into  a  cider  for  drinking 
or  mixing  with  other  food  prcpara- 
ticns. 

Other  common  berries  so  used 
were  the  black  raspberries  (Rubas 
leucodermis-Dougl),  the  thimble- 
berries  (Rubus  parveflorus),  elder- 
berries (Sambucus  racemosa  T^.), 
strawberries  (Fragaria  californica 
C.  &  S.),  currants  (Rlbes  nevad- 
ense),  gooseberries  (Ribes  roezli 
Regel),  squaw  berries  (Rhus  trilo- 
bata  Nutt.)  and  wild  cherries 
(Prunus   emarginata). 

One  of  Maggie's  neighbors  was 
preparing  a  sauce  of  squaw  berries 
and  water  the  day  we  visited  there. 
Apparently  these  berries  are  con- 
sidered a  delicacy,  for  they  had 
driven  to  El  Portal  to  procure  them. 

I  asked  Maggie  whether  she  ever 
used  the  coffee  berry  CRbamhus 
californica),  but  she  said:  "No!  He 
bird  berry.  Husband  one  time 
bring  to  cook  but  no  eat.  Too  bit- 
ter." 

Making:  the  Poisonous  Buckeye 

Palatable 

One  cannot  but  admire,  howevr, 
the  ingenuity  and  cunning  with 
which  seemingly  inedible  fruits  and 
berries  are  made  palatable.  Thus 
the  fruits  of  the  buckeye  (Aesculus 
Californicus),  which,  in  the  raw 
state  are  ,said  to  be  poisonous,  were 
placed  in  the  conventional  "baklpg 
pit"  lined  with  hot  stones  and  al- 
lowed to  steam  for  several  hours 
They  were  tlfen  sliced  and  placed  in 
running  water  for  from  .two  to  five 
days,  or  mashed  into  a  paste  with 
water  and  leached,  thus  draining 
away  the  "noxious  principle."  The 
resulting  mass  was  usually  eaten 
cold. 

Again,  the  stones  of  Prunus  ilici- 
folia,  gathered  in  late  autumn,  were 
cracked,  the  kernels  removed, 
crushed  and  leached,  then  boiled 
as  mush. 

The  berries  of  the  California 
juniper — which  are  seldom  thought 
of  as  edible — were  greatly  relished 
because  of  the  sweet  flavor  of  their 
mealy  pulp.  Their  pulp  was  either 
eaten  raw  or  dried,  then  ground 
into  a  meal  and  made  into  cakes 
to  be  baked  on  hot  stones. 

Few  possibilities  escaped  the 
clever  Indian — he  finding  food  even 
among  the  Thallophytes  in  the  from 
of  truffles,  mushrooms  and  various 
"fungi  of  the  oaks."  Bunnell  says 
that  nothing  pleased  the  captive 
Tenaya  more  than  a  meal  of  fungi — 
after  which  he  was  moat  amiable. 

Shelter 

In  summer,  of  course,  the  Indian 
needed  no  dwelling  or  shelter,  but 
his  winter  hut,^  or  "o-chum,"  was 
of  a  conical  form — made  with  small 
poles  and  covered  with  the  bark  of 
the  incense  cedar  (Libocedrus  de- 
currens).  Such  dwellings  were  eas- 
ily heated  and  formed  a  comfortable 
shelter  against  the  storms  of  win- 
ter. "One  of  these  huts,"  said  Clark, 
"would  hold  a  family  of  one-half 
dozen  persons  with  all  their  house- 
hold  property,   dogs   included." 

Another  type  of  "house",  though 
ceremonial  rather  than  domestic, 
was  the  "sweat  house."  This  was 
larger  than  the  ordinary  dwelling 
and  was  made  by  sticking  a  few 
poles   ten   or   twelve   feet   long  into 

their  tops  inclined 
other  around  an  area 
feet  in  diameter.  The 
then  closely  covered 
with  long  strips  of  cedar  bark,  then 
reeds  and  grass  and  the  whole 
structure  plastered  with  mud,  niak- 
ing  it  water  tight.  An  opening, 
which  could  readily  bo  closed  by  a 
portable  door,  was  left  on  the  south 
side  for  an  entrance.  An  opening 
Avas  also  'cft  in  the  top  as  a  "smoke 
escape,"  These  houses  were  iised 
by   the   men   only   to     take     "sweat 
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laths"  as  a  part  of  religjtius  cere- 
monies, serving  to  remove  bodily 
odors  before  embark in>^  on  liunts, 
and  as  curative  meahiir\».  .«lthouiL;h 
lor  the  latter  purpo.se.  varying  res- 
inous bouiLThs  and  herbs  were  used 
•or  the  fire. 

MIncellnneous  Vnrm 

Among  mi.*<t.t;ll«ueous 
•plants  one  first  thinks  t»f 
ilivo  Indian  weapon — the 
arrow.  Of  these  Uunnell 
•Their  bows  were  made  from 
cies  of  yew  peculiar  to  the  West; 
from  cedar  and  from  a  spi^^ated 
evergreen  tree,  rare  in  southern 
California  which,  for  want  of  scien- 
tific classification  I  gave  the  name 
"Nutmeg  pine."  It  bears  a  nut  re- 
sembling in  general  appearance  that 
agreeable  spice,  while  tho  covering 
or  pulpy  shell  looks  very  muoh  like 
mace.  The  nut  is,  however,  strongly 
Impregnated  with  resin.  The  J'=»aves 
ire  long,  hard  and  so  .sharp  that  the 
points  will  pierce  the  flesh  like 
sharp  steel.  The  wood  Is  stronger 
and  more  clastic  than  either  the 
yew,  cedar  or  fir.  It  is  susceptible 
of  a  fine  pulish.  I  made  a  discov- 
ery of  a  small  cluster  of  ♦.his  impe- 
des of  tree  at  the  foot  of  the  cas- 
cades in  the  canyon,  two  miles  be- 
low Yosemite  valley. 

^,  "^^J,^  location  is  undoubtedly  along 
the  K\  Portal  road,  #vhere  there  are 
now  good  sized  yev/  trees — and  the 
species  referred  to  by  CJunnell  as 
the  nutmeg  pine"  is  Torreya  Cali- 
^Z,^'  whereas  his  "yew"  is  prob- 
ably Tt.xus  brevifolia. 

The  arrow  shafts  were  of  reeds 
syringa  (Philadelphus  lewisii  Pursli 
var  e  californicus  Gray;,  rose 
shoots  (Rosa  californica)  and  the 
cho  cest,  according  to  Bunnell,  of 
Indian  arrow  wood  or  "I^e  Hamlte  " 
once  very  abundant  in  Indian  can- 
yon. Attempts  have  been  made  to 
find  out  what  -  plant  this  Indian 
name  refers  to  but  none  seem  to 
know.  I  asked  Maggie,  but  she 
could  not  tell  me.  She 
that  for  bows  her  father 
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the  bast  of  Indian  hemp  (Aporynum 
cannabium)  and.  Oio  "milkweed 
(Asclepias  speciosa).  The  hemp 
stems  were  rotted  by  soaking  in 
water,  after  which  the  fibres  could 
be  easily  removed.  These  v/ere 
used  for  weaving  fnto  articles  of 
clothing,  for  fish  and  carrying  nets 
and  for  string  and  ropes.  These 
fibres  are  remarkably  strong  and 
easily  twisted  into  long  threads 
by  a  novice. 

The  milkweed  fibres,  however, 
formed  the  true  thread.  As  Bunnell 
slates,  "The  thread  used  by  the 
Indians  I  found  was  spun  or  twisted 
from  the  inner  bark  of  a  species 
of  the  Asclepias  or  milkweed  by 
ingeniously  suspending  a  stone  to 
the  fibre  and  whirling  it  with  great 
rapidity." 

Water  Proof  Baskets 

Their  baskets,  said  Bunnell, 
"were  quite  numerous  and  were 
of  various  patterns  and  for  differ- 
ent uses.  The  large  ones  were 
made  either  of  bark,  roots  of  the 
tamarack  or  cedar,  willow  or  tule. 
Those  mffde  for  gathering  and 
transporting  food  supplies  were  of 
large  size  and  round  form,  with  a 
sharp  apex  into  which  when  in- 
verted and  placed  upon  the  back 
everything  centers."  Still  another 
kind  made  of  a.  tough,  wirey  grass, 
closely  woven  and  cemented,  was 
used  for  kettles  for  boiling  food. 
The  boiling  was  effected  by  hot 
stones  being  continually  .plunged 
into  the  liquid  mass,  until  desired 
results   w^ere   obtained. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
Maggie  still  insists  upon  cooking 
her  meal  in  such  cooking  baskets, 
using  hot  stones.  I  told  her  that 
one  would  think  the  water  would 
leak  out  from  the  gruel,  but  she 
answered  that  as  soon  as  the  meal 
began  to  cook  it  coated  the  basket 
and  served  to  hold  the  water. 

Water  baskets  wet-e  also  made 
of  "wire-grass"  and  being  some- 
what porous  evaporation  is  facili- 
tated thus  cooling  the  water. 

Besides  such  baskets  there  were 
the  weirs  for  catching  fish,  the 
winnowing  trays  and  cradles — all 
made  from  approximately  the  same 
materials.  The  "warp"  seems  most 
generally  to  be  of  willow.  (Salix 
lasiolepis)  the  long  shoots  of  Pents- 
temon  breviflorus  or  the  split  stems 
of  the  squaw  bush  (Rhus  trilabata) 
and  ihe  'woof"  of  scraped  willow 
(Maggie  now  uses  an  old  piece  of 
broken  glass  to  scrape  the  glisten- 
ing yellow  strips)  black  stems  and 
roots  of  the* brake  fern,  (Pterls 
aquilina)  or  red  strips  of  bark  from* 
the  creek  dogwood  (Cornus  pubes- 
cens).  The  designs  of  the  baskets 
vary,  of  course,  with  the  purpose, 
but  as  Maggie  proudly  pointed  out, 
they  are  just  as  nice  inside  as  out- 
side and  the  "threads"  arc  not 
colored,  but  used  as  found,  appar- 
ently the  materials  for  basketry 
were  gathered  in  the  springtime, 
when  the  willow  "  shoots  are  long 
and  supple  and  the  dogwood  shoot 
brilliantly    red.      The      ferns,      how- 


ever, grow  darker  with  age — so 
would  be  gathered  in  late  fall.  We 
asked  Maggie  to  take  us  collecting 
with  her.  but  she  grunted  "No!  Got 
lots   in   house." 

MaklnRT  Fi.Hh   Traps 

As  stated  above,  wicker  basket 
traps,  made  of  long  willow  sprouts 
were  often  used  in  catching  fish.  At 
other. times,  crude  spear  nooks  of 
bone  with  lines  of  the  tough  silken 
fibres  of  the  milkweed  were  used. 
However,  the  most  ingeneoua  like- 
wise the  laziest  way  of  catching 
fish,  was  to  use  the  soap  root  bulb 
(C  h  I  o  r  o  g  a  i  um  pomeridianum) 
These  were  used  in  summer  when 
the  water  was  low.  The  bulbs 
would  be  pounded  into  a  pulp, 
mixed  with  soil  and  water  and 
placed  on  rocks  out  in  the  stream. 
As  it  spread  through  the  water  the 
fish  became  stupefied  and  rose  to 
the  surface,  where  they  were  cap- 
tured by  the  .scoop  baskets. 

The  outer  fibrous  co.iting  of  the 
soap  root  bulb  Avas  also  used,  be- 
ing tied  into  crude  brushes  which 
were  used  to  brush  together  the 
acorn  meal  as  it  was  being  pound- 
ed in  the  mortar. 

Bedding  and  clothing  such  as 
they,  were,  were  mainly  of  skins  of 
deer,  antelope  or  elk,  bears,  rab- 
bits, hares,  wildcats  and  foxes 
sewn  or  woven  together  with  the 
milkweed  twine.  Queer  animal 
head-dresses  of  skin,  from  which 
protruded  twisting  branches  of 
manzanlta,  were  used  to  disguise 
the  hunter. 

Although  no  longer  true,  the  dead 
of  the  early  Indian  inhabitants  *^f 
the  valley  were  ci-emated,  the  ashe* 
being  gathered  up,  mixed  with  pine 
pitch  and  plastered  on  the  face  of 
the  nearest  woman  relative,  being 
left  there  until  it  naturally  wore 
off.  Pitch  and  rosin  were  also 
sometimes  used  to  coat  the  water 
baskets,  making  them  water-tight. 

With  regard  to  plants  used  medi- 
cinally, little  is  known.  Bunnell, 
trying  to  learn  the  names  of  plants 
so  used,  was  told  that  the  secret 
was  an  heirloom  and  that  If  told, 
the  curative  powers  of  the  plant 
would  disappeair.  However,  it  is 
known  that  they  used  the  parched 
kernels  of  the  fruits  of  the  Cali- 
fornia laurel  (Umbellularia  califor- 
nica) to  prevent  indigestion.  Also, 
according  to  Saunders,  the  Indians 
were  accustomed  to  place  a  !>ortion 
of  a  bay  leaf  in  the  nostrils  as  a 
headache  remedy.  Another  remedy, 
Erythraea  venusta,  is  known  as  wild 
quinine,  and  was  used  as  a  fever 
remedy,  as  also  was  the  bark  of 
Cornus  nuttalli  and  Garrya  eilip- 
tlca  (silk  tassel  bush).  Again  as 
above  referred  to,  various  aromatiq 
herbs  were  burned  in  the  sweat- 
house  fire  as  curative  measures. 
Beyond  these  few  references,  l.cw- 
ever,  little  could  be  found  concern- 
ing the   medicinal   uses  of  plants. 
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Indians  of  the  past  aid  ti 
present    day    wa«    bofken 

when      death  ^--fftlmfc^ Mm 
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County,   well-kno^wn    Ttwte 
act  age  was  unMfown. 
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,  m  By  HOLME 

^  IN  SPECTllCL 

Great  Thro^ff  Enthralled 
by  Drama  Enacted  Un- 
der Glare  of  Calcium 


.  Tenaya  3le«t!    Forget  your  ancient 

woes. 
The    klngrdoRi    that   you    ruled   has 

come,  indeed 
Into  a  glory  that  you  dreamed  not 

of. 
Your  people  and  th«  strangrers  that 

they  fought, 
L»lv«  Bide  by  side  their  enmity  for- 

grot. 
Whilst     the     grreat    world     outside, 

from  far  and  near. 
x'ours  in  to  see  the  wonders  of  your 

realm. 

So   rest   in   peace,   all   bitterness   is 

past, 
We    hail    you    now  —  Warrior    and 
•    Patriot. 

By  G.   E.   REYNOLDS 

If  as  beautifully  told  in  the  me- 
tered words  and  blank  verse  of 
Cxarnet  Holme,  the  pageant  master, 
the  spirit  of  Tenaya,  the  old  chief' 
of  the  Yosemite  Indians,  "still 
roams  the  mountain  tops  mourning 
the     glories     of    those     happy    days 

rin^S*  %\.^  ^^®  ^V^^^  nien  came,  he 
ruled  the  land."  he  must  have 
looked  down  from  Glacier  Point, 
Dome,  Washington  Column  or 
some  other  vantage  point  along  the 

?i?J?    ^'*^"i^®..  ^ya"    of    "the    Valley 
Incomparable"   last   Sunday   evening 
upon  a  scene  that  brought  a  great 
peace  to  his  troubled  soul. 
A  «  ^I^Jt^*'®/®  assembled  around  Royal 

^m*'r!li^>f^'l''''''  ''l^*^^  ^"  the  natural 
amphithf-ator    which    overlooks    the 

nr®i!n?^^?-*^°^.t.^^^h    its    fragrance 
of     wild     timothy     and     other     lush 

f^^^^^fl  ^®^^    thousands    of    white 

^r^Ill^.r^v?    whom    he    once    called 

«?^J^/L  Y^®   'l^^   ^^^^   to   hear   his  i 

fl^/  ^^^  ^^^'^  "P  *®  Ji*"^  Jn  spirit- 

land    a    message    of    sympathy    and  ^ 

imderstanding.    They  undJVstood  his, 

love  for  the  great  valley  of  water-i 

iil^^y.l''    "^^^^^^    ^®    and    his    peopli 

knefy  hiSf 'V^^^h*'*"    ^?^    though    thel 

r^il•f JT,i   i'"^^^  ^^  crafty,  cunning,  dela 

^Idi^  /^!i^  ^'''■®  ^^,  ^^'^3  of  a  renets 

w^onV  fl!?     recognized     the     gre^e 

^onnlne?^^  ^^^  ^^"^  ^^^  when  hl^n 

T-^^^P^^    ^^^.   ^^^     greatest     pridfe- 

Al?\-f    ^o^tage    in    the    hands    £e 

^r^t     i*^*®  /"®"'  '^'as  slain  while  tal&d 

ing  advantage  of  a  purposely  giv^of 

*"""  ~        ' -ler 


were  obtained  by  masklngr  the 
lights  with  color  screens  which 
were  changed  to  suit  the  Occasion 
fu  '^y,  the  use  of  red  flares  behind 
the  wall  of  shrubbery.  "^ 

•  '^  splendid  aid  to  the  spectator 
in  following  the^  story  of  the  drama 
was  given*  by  Herbert  Wilson,  well 
Known  author  and  guide,  who 
played    the    role    of   the    "Expositor" 

prolo^Jne^f^*'^^'*^  .^^^^  scene'^ln  the 
RTf  2^",®'  ^^^  various  episodes  and 
fhtf^^^^'^'i^*  ^^  forecast  the  action 
that  was  to  ensue.  Wilson  has  a 
good  voice  and  delivery. 

Origin   of   the   Name   Yosemite 

ga\e  the  legendary  origin  of  the 
name    Yosemite.      According   ?o    the 

fhe'Tpf*^^  ^V^^y  ^'^«  at  ?ne  time 
the  refuge  of  many  warring  groups, 

"  rt!lJJt^'  A^'^^    ^^^®    prevented    fronj 
destroying   each    other   only   bv   the! 

coi^f,a^-.^^  ^^^  ^^'^^-  Upon  his  del?""' 
f^r^  Jf''''\  sc-emed  Inevitable.  Atl 
this  juncture  a  brave  vcung  Indlfn 

rgr'?a''he^1.'^?..P"^P^"^  by^S§ 
a   greav.   bear   with   a   bough   as   i^it 

only    weapon,    that    it    wis    det^r 
mined   to  accept   his   leadership  and 

nl\t  ,    Yosemite."     meaning     "Great 

?.w7^  •?^^^'"  *^  the  hero  i^d 
adopted  U  as  a  tribal  name. 

[I  •''S^u  ^">^:«««'»   *he   Trader 

introduced'  t^i^^^^   ^^  P^   Pageant 

^  i?ivn^-A      A     ^^     Character     of     Jim 

1  ^7n^  V^'^"^^^^^^"'    trader,    who    in 

1S50    set    up    a    trading   post    in    the 

chJef''oT*h?v^*'^^.^"^^^^^^^  o'ld 

tiuer  Of  the  ^osemites.  resented  fhia 

tion   Of  tna  v/hlte     man's     outntvst 
n^^i^J,*  reaped,  but  his  three  whfte 
assistants    lost    their    lives     Tenava 

sa^re*" Q,fftJ'r\r.''t'''  ^'  the  «a^«- 
«acre.     i^uite  a  bit  of  comedv  rt^iih^ 

tT/ .  rti^'^H*'"'*,'"*"  this  'S.i7"b^ 

ekl"'^iL'ff.^  o'l^n^^^H^o-ot^H"!  ^e^: 
eran  funmaker  of  Camp  Cur?y  was 
the  comedian  of  the  scene.  ' 

noTftJ^^u'  ^"*°''  °"   the  trading- 

for    hJ.rt-.''"'"''^  °'  Indians.  Who.  but 
for.  headdress    and    breech    clouts 

ally    carried    out.      The    red    devils 

ter"  f yr„^.^^ J,?*   bulldi n%."g^ave' out 
torch.  whoops   and   applied   tfce 

'*"''Thi".f  "^'jf   *'   ***   "*"»"«»■  //    "P'rJt"   have   spoken    I  an.    -T^ 

luur   scenes,    told    the    story    of    Yo-il    , -^t   this   juncturA   ♦inA   h«.va 

1S51.     Aroused  by  the  massacre    20oI  ^^"^  ^^  the  body  of  his  aorf^^i  ^'^' 
pioneers  formed    ty^^   n>r««T^.__V'^V"i  revealed   tr»  fK^^..^L?^^  ^^I*   alone. 


ri?^«'  Aroused  by  the  massacre.  20 
pioneers  formed  the  Mariposa  bat 
talion  and  trailed  the  Indians  Int 
I^:iri%'    J--7-   .^ad    with^lriw 


revealed   in  f v.^  "^   ^«  "'^  ^""'   alone, 
"ingle*  Votnght  ^"'^'«'»<=«  °nly  by  a 

th?1hl'rd"''il;pe*dl't!2^«  t'^'V"'^'^*     °" 
under    the    c^^^'i'°P    *?    Yosemite, 


I 


( Con t limed  _Qn_  na^^uabh: 

r?,yi^^^  at  th!ilate  dfte  uJe^^^aJ- 

p^rfoS^'^K^^'  ""!  y^^^^^  the  reader  has 
already  been  told.  But  the  pageant, 
the  climax  of  the  Diamond  Anni- 
versary program,  is  deserving  of 
special   and   further   word.  ** 

-No      more      charmingly      alluring 

Yn.™u''^^^i,^^^^    been    enacted    in 

Yosemite    valley    than    those    which 

were      presented      Sunday     evenine 

n?;^""   garnet  Holme  and   his  com? 

pany  of  some  300  play-rs,  recruited 

mostly    from     the     employes  of  the 

PnrrV^^^'^^'^'  *^®  Yosemite  Park  and 

i'nfi^«i^''"^P^"7»  ^the     professional 

entertainers    at    Camp    Curry    and 

losemite  Lodge,  and  campers,  hotel 

quests   and  other  vacationists  pro- 

*    fi?  this  pageant  telling  the  story 

of    the    discovery    of    Y^osemite.    the 


;.«,, «.o^.v/vc^x.v    ui     xusemite.    tne 

causes  which   led  to  it  and  the  de- 
velopments which  followed. 
Royal  Arch  Meadow 
An  Ideal  Setting 

Royal  Arch  Meadow,  the  only 
meadow  in  Yosemite  which  has  re- 
mained practically  untouched  by 
the  invading  hordes  of  civilization, 
was  just  the  ideal  place  for  the 
pageant  presentation.   Secluded  and 

f«r«/n^ri  V"  ^y,  ^^•^^«'  ^ith  a  °ircS. 
lar  slope  for  the  seating  of  specta- 

^«L^"^  ^  ^I^''}  open-air  stage,  it 
^inrfiifH"^''''!^^/"^  theater.  Nature 
supplied  such  tremendous  settings 
as  Half  Dome  and  the  wall  of  Gla- 
cier  Point  .which    formed   the    back 

bd.imy  after   a   warm   day. 

♦  ^IS  S,^''?^^^'"  opened  with  orches- 
tral music  from  Camp  Curry.  Clas- 
sical   selections    were    given    by   in- 

fn^^'Ti^^^^il^*^  ''•^'^  Yofemite  Lodge 
and  then  there  were  soprano  num- 
bers  by  a  vocalist  from  the  LSd?l. 

firpfln  ""i"^^^  ''a"'®  *^®  traditional 
firefall,    only    upon      this      occasion 

there  were  two  firefalls  wh  ch 
f.fc'y^nf  «\"^".Itaneously  down  the 
face  of  Glacier's  wall.  This  awe- 
i?^^^''^^  spectacle  induced  the 
mood  for  proper  appreciation  of  the 
pageantry  to  follow.  The  actors  in 
the  pageant  made  up  behind  a 
screen  of  trees  and  shrubbery  on 
the    far    side    of    the    meadow    and 

It^A  2?^h"r"  *^^  ^^^^'^  carpeted 
stofy  nf  thi'*  ''''^^  "^^^^  &iven  The 
conveyed  w^K  Pfffeant-drama  was 
^^JlUr^i  ?^^^  by  spoken  word  and 
pV^?  f  ^'l"''^^-  T^o  ^reat  batter- 
irvl  9^„"*Srh  powered  electric  lights. 
.Ts^'^''^"?;  ■'"ported   from  San   F^rrn'-* 


♦Vii-    ^  .         ^-'io-c    «k    zjanie    lor 

shonM'"'?;  wo^ld-famed  wonderland 
should  have  been  selected  at  a 
camp  fire  discussion  of  Us  dis- 
coverers. 

The  Death  of  Tenaya's  Son 

fJ^^%  third  episode  tells  how  Cap- 
Ho«  ^""J  "5  ^^^^ed  a  second  oxpedi- 
v^?«  ^.^^''^  attempted  to  pacify  the 
xosemites.      He    captured    and   held 

to  use  force  against  the  Indians 
aroused  great  discontent  among  his 
men.  While  he  was  absent  from 
camp  Tenoc.  whose  ropes  had  been 
loosened,  attempted  to  escape  and 
was  shot  down  by  his  guards.  Just 
5*^  this  point  Chief  Tenaya.  the 
I  rather,  came  Into  cami>'  at  the  sum- 
I  nions   of   Cantniri    "Mr^Mir*^    who   had 


his  people  to  th,  InacTesslb  e  cmfl  u„'der*''th'l  !.^''^<^'t'°n  toTo'^3l*mi?e" 
and  gorges  and  the  armed  expedia  Moore  tt  '=°«'nand  of  Tread  well 
tu^re  ZTP'^r^-^^  °"'y  by"the'^a^plS^ec?ted^''f?ve^?«Jn.   captured   an^^^ 

durfn^  tM^   ^S*"^"    »<'"»^-      "   waslwiled   two    t?ad^?8  '"t^!?    ^'^"    had 

Rn^^f,.*''''  advance   that  Dr.  U   H.     'iMt  occasion   on  LkiX'^'Fv '^^^s    the 

■  Bunnell,    a   member   of   the    exhlbl-     S^at-^s    regular    -r^'Jl^h   the   United 

I  tion.   Who   has  written   the   hlstorv    «*«nite.     Tenav.   .  ™^    entered    Yo- 

of  yosemlte'8  discovery,   christened    *"{?    »«a^l'.    bSt '  befo^J^r "^^  '<"• 

?hl-   ---^ -Ta  ^LTZ  Is^iSe-f  nii\ESlV1- 

facin'*g'*di"ath:"  Te^n"at'a  °',  ^hj  Monos. 
aVt'lo^l^  -«"-:   i-JteVI'd  11.7s- 

Semites.      He    captured  "and "hVld      o*       fall?"''  ^*®  People  now  must 
hostage.  Tenoc.  the  youngest  son      ®^^"c|c   down   at  last    an^    v 
Tenaya.  The  reluctance  of  Boling      r  i^^i"*^^^'^   hand.        '    ^"^   ^^  an 
use_  force    against    the    Indians  ^^"k^nowS.^"^  ^"'^  ^^«  great  un- 

•^'*<J  my  heart  br^nL--  ^^.    j.  ^ 

Int^  r^*  °"t  now^'"'  *•>**  I  oust 
.  ■'"•o    the    silonoo    „»    ^t. 

^,..  grounds:^*    "'    *''*    hunting 

Te„a,^i?"^'h/nT'    ^*-^'^    hy   a 

xi^e/ea^rn^--  ^°^  >"«  »- 
^^"&h.    laugh,    ye    whif-. 
T  ^     may  rest  \^\  ^nite    men.   ye 
Indian.    Tenavi     5?*^«- 

Farewell,  great  vallev    i 

y^.     Semite—       ^^^i^y,  loved  Yo- 

^et,  not  farevvrell  *•,,,,      ,. 

Th.   ^^^^  roam    '  '^'^  «^^st  shall 

Ahe   fountain    neaVa     *i. 

One   'iiyf  «"<»  t?^f,X^'  the  wate.. 

Ven  Jiv  -i<^e :*•     «-«     Spirit. 

Now  "-"  -V*-""'  -ho  slew  «, 
^ow  comes  the  hnr.^7 

Wes  %«  n.t;57o^J-»  -<>•   «.e 
Indian  ha„'5.«''    »laln   by  „ 


oJ-li^''' r>:;?l^.*r'V'^^^  "P.qn   the   play- I 

effects  I 


Gorgeously    beautiful 


»      —  —  ••.■«      «>.bvr      V/U'Ail^     etc 

mons   of  Captain   Moling. 

promised     that    he     would     not     be 

harmed  If  he  would   surrender.   Te- 

?u  ^'\  ^r^^^^<*  ^"st   in   time   to   clasp 

the  body  of  his  son  as  he  expired 

iThe  Lament  of  Tenaya 
The  remarkable  lament  uttered  by 
Tenaya  (for  which  a  transcription 
Was  preserved)  was  Incorporated  In 
the  pageant.  It  furnished  one  of  the 
great  moments  of  the  drama  as  the 
Chief  of  the  Yosemites,  addressing 
Boling,  exclaimed: 

Kill    me,     Sir    Captain,    as  you 
have   killed   my   son. 

Yes.  you  would  kill  all  my  race 
IrJL^}^  ^^^  the  power.  You.  sir 
American,  tell  your  warriors  now 
to  kill  the  old  chief. 
«,,,  1^-^^^®  made  me  sorrowful, 
^^  l',?.^^^^-  You  have  killed 
iin  ♦u^^l  ^'  »ny  heart.  Why  not 
«m  the  father?     You  have  asked 

y  ^^t.^ntU  I  am  dead,  then  will 
eanfi*  ri?"^®^  *^an  I  have  ever 
l^l^^'  ^^®y  ^"1  ^ear  me  in  their 
fil^'  ^?*^  ^^^1  come  to  avenge 
V^A^^}^  ^^  their  cTiief.  When  I 
a?  v^f  J"^  *^^^*'  ^"^  trouble  you 
wa/oH  H^®  troubled  me  when  I 
was  alive. You  may  kill  me,  Sir  Cap- 

neap'.  V-  y^^"  ^^^"  not  live  In 
steps'  T ^?^  ^  ^°"*^^  ^n  your  foot- 
but  hU  Lui"  '^^^  J««ve  my  homo, 
rock^  "^A^^  ^^^  ^P'^-^^-^  ^"^ong  the 
river^*  .  ^®  waterfalls,  in  the 
ever  l^''"^  '•"  the  winds.  Whereso- 

wiU  fear^'  '  "^*  ^^^  "^^-  ^"t  y^" 
rhief  on!i  ^'^  '''P^'**t  of  the  old 
fnief,   and   grow    cnid.     The   gi  i.-.t 


Arr-h  JP^ss  of  this  Di-n  .^'^''•.     UurlnS 
4;?ed"^^^°-  -a/  g^a^f--;  Roys- 

s^l'fSS  S,'--?c\«ts^ 

Mai^y   *n   a   mosf    iS'/^   story  of  the 
ri^^^y*   <io^ibtIeKo      ®^^®<^tive   manner. 
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.^Dr.c 


nthW 


ne  of  the  last  links  betw 
Indians  of  the  past  a#d  tlosrf  of  th«l 
present  day  wa-  bo/ken\^rda3 
vj^hen  death  *-*|lml,Mian^ 
Figaro,  agred  M1)k4/Q  MLrH,„  i 
county,  well-kn^lS^e.  Xr'^exH 
act  age  was  unJiffown.  ' 

,^^«'", husband,  who  was  known  a«  I 
the     Musical  Indian,  died     X2t   f 
year   ago.  •«oui    a 


ApoqAu- 


/A< 


ir\ji>- 


lilhts    wl\h'"^^i. '"'     wasklng     the 

iifenis    witn    color      screens      TirhiAU 

an'd \v'^t1,"/^^   '%  suit 'the" occasion 
A    splendid    aid    to    the    spectator 


In  follow  nTthesto^v  of  th^^S.''^ 
as  c-ivotV*  K,;  u-  s\p^y  ^*  the  drama 

nov,T^^J^.?'±^I^  Wilson,  well 


Charm  of  f)rama  Enacted 

in  Open  Air  Reflects 

High    Credit  on 

Garnet  Holme 


(Continued  frcm  page  1,  Auto  Sec.) 


Was ..   „j    j^ 

ih,V^5  t^^^^°,'  and  g-uldi;"  who 
a&^lrin^\!:?'®  °'  the  '•Expositor" 
Proloffue^fhl^"'"®  .**'^'»  »cene  In  the 
the  ep"]oWie%X^J'°"^  episodes  and 
that  wis^to  lnsue'"**'wn*''^  r"°" 
good  voice  and  detive^''^""  ^"  ^ 
Origin   or  the  Nome  Yo.emlte 

o^  ?„^^«ns?'  'd"b^-S'"^roL'^: 

»^nreaSl.4Sr-JT 
ru  e  of  an  olrt  Ah'^i   iV     "  J^.  °y   th 

confusion  seemed  K/'^'J'?* "i?  ^^""^^ 
this  Juncture  1  K5,^i°^'*^''^«-  At| 
so  Impressed  fh»  nJ-f  ?'*''i"sr  Indian 
a  great  bear  w?th^  « "^  "''.  "'aving] 
only  weapon  that  ft  °»*^'*  ^i  J**'" 
mined  to  ncc4r.t  hi     1'  J""^^    <*«*«"•■ 

form  a  united  ^rlbj"  '^^^«"J"P  and 
—  "  Liioe.     rhey  gave  the 


■ ■ ■    °       '      "^"  "'''■'    form  a  un  ted  \  .ibe"  '^S^"'"''  «S" 

opportunity   to    break     for     liberty     ^■i'.«"y°«emite,"^mean?^/*";S*^? 
Lwef    ^^h'^^*^'^''<'.^"h•Wm   in   hLs    fji!f;/^    Bea>-."     to     thoTero^'^l 
^    hminhf.^    «'™ost    fflorified    with  k.^lif'^  ''  ^^  *  tribal  name.  | 


?;i?'^'-    ^i}^y     almost    Rlori'fTe'd  "with 
mm  ,n  his  magnificent  wrath.  ' 

Eventful    Celebration 

titTe^d^  ^'Thl""''^  -^"^V^^  pageant,  en- 
wa«f  fl,A  oiS   .^'■^pf'y     of     Tenaya." 
X?^bratfn«''^'S?x5^^*"^«   of   the   big 
mo?n[n^    wiJl^^?^   ^P^'^^^    Saturday 
d^dica^S.n'^^^^    \^^    long-looked-for 
hiffhwfll?      v/     ^^f     "^^^     All-Ye.^r 
b^  d^v*^' .r.o2f  ^""^^    h^d    two    fine. 
Gedirafinnc'^"""®^  l^  the  limit  with 
and    othP,?'   cornerstone   ceremonies 
none   nf  tn     P^^^entous     events    but 
we"I  *bro,^ir/  ^^P^^hal   though  they 
were,   Drought  keener  delieht  to  the 

Po?nt's^"of    th»*  """^^"^  '«  f^o™  «1' 
points    of    the     compasa     than     the 


inlT-^Su'c'e'"!"^  t'^h"i^^e'h\r°a'ot'eV   SI^T*I 

Mariposa  countrv  -Sf  ""^^  '">  the 
chief  of  the  v-nl^^i*^"-^*^*-  the  old 
intrusion  and  ntr^nt'f  "tented  this 
tion  Of  tht  v-hf f »  ^  *?*  destrue- 
Pavasre  escaped  b,it  ^ f "  ^».  ^''tPost 
assistants    iSftfh^^,.''',^.  ^•'•"^e  white 

himself"was  not  *pre/en*'l?V  J^"*^'' 
sacre.  Quite  a  hit  «?„%,'  ^J^^  '"^s- 
v.'as    InlectPrt    i„ti  of  comedy  relief 

the    Introduction  °„,*'"o'    ^P'«°3e    by 

Indian     wives        tL '^"^^^  ^    "^« 

br5,\v*;;f4'-i^^Tp  r  thf fnditi 

eral    chiSs"^  G^enn^^ool",^"'  ^^V 
called  -t-o'liV;%K^--«     ago     and  ■  ''^"  tun,..^.?  ^.?1.»!>P^^  the  veU 

other'=^dfgn°?lri;s  *° V/  n"'"«'-°"« 
was  onpno/i  ♦!,  ..  ""®  ''ew  road 
was  opened,  the  site  of  a  new  fish 


*»  done. 


Thi**""^'"^   •'   ♦*•   Valley  jl 

foJr  8cene°,"^„*,^'"?^"'   Presented   Inf 

semltl's     disooverv    o„''°i7  °£  ^°- 
T^oTt.' *'""'""'   ''"*^  sii-e  Of  a  new  fi^h  liQt;i       a     "*»covery     on     March     26 

bv  fhf  *;  ^."'^  aqoarlum  to  be  built    ii^l'^'^V^''^  ^y  the  massacre    20 

ners?onl  „V%V^  dedicated,  the  cor-    ?'?i"!f "  '°"n«<l  the  Mariposlbat 


spirits   have   spoken.   I 
My  son !     My  son ! 

flalhed  out^^eavi'if.**',^  'nl^"'"  ^"« 
ting  by  The  bodl  L°l^  Tcnaya  sit- 
revfaied  'to  th«  ^  ^^  **'^  ^°"'  "'one, 
8ln|re*^p*o°iig\\^"^'«n«  only  by  a 

thrthlr°d'""exn.*rtffr^«    brought    on 
undP,.    ♦!,..  expedition    to    Yosemite 

Moore,   who   c^m/'l^    "'    Tread wefi 
f^r^rVcls°io*n'-%^n"^hl=l''?he-!f„,^^d^ 


'-^ii  1^71  Lea    tneir 
basketry,      bead 


%\'e^^^i^  /,»  Pri-To^i^pet^^fon 

rev^ewI["th!«Till3^f  ^l^^^^^^^  to 
I  ious  events  of  ^h^.h^l^  'hese  var- 
I    ,    «  e\enis.  of  which  the  reader  has 


the  clfmax  of  th«  ^^^  ^^^  Pageant,  coverers. 
versarv  p^ORmi?®  «^*'5™^"'^  ^""J"  The  Dea^ 
special   a^S^frrrher'Vo'rT"'^'^*-'    "' 

«crn''es  "havl  eve?'''Sl!J^^^  ^""^^"^ 
Yosemite  vaIWfy,o^^"*T,^"^<^ted  in 
were  preJenttH  ^han  those  which 
When   Garni?  Holii'^^ifr  r.r^^'''^ 

-t/taiS^^^^\7'  cl^^p  VurlT""^^^ 

musS^  and^^fif*  ^"^  campersf  hotel 
diiP^^  fif/^^  ^^^®''  vacationists  pro- 
of fh^^'?  pageant  telling  the  sto?y 
ot  the  discoverv  of  Yos^mit^  fu^ 
causes  which  le*d  to  it  anTth4  de^ 
velopments  which  followed. 
Royal  Arch  Meadow 
An  Ideal  Setting 

Royal    Arch    Meadow       the      nniv 
meadow  in  Yosemite  which  has'^Je^ 


shoulS"^  world-famid  wonderla'nd 
camn^-^*''!,.  ^'^^^  selected  at  a 
n^^Jt^Jj""^    discussion    of    its    dls- 


Beath  of  Tenaya's  Son 


ThI7>;r/     *'^"-^«'«  son  ^uage   of   th 

tain  BoHnL^,,!?^^''^®  ^^"s  how  Cap-  pmprccatlon: 
Uon  wh  nif  ^^,^^^<^  a  second  expedi-  ' 
Yosei^i^i,^  attempted  to  pacify  the 
a«  >f«  J^""*    n?®    captured   and   held 

Of  Tenivl"' Jv,?^^',  ^H^  youngest  son 
ui  xenaya.  The  reluctance  of  Boline 

aron"«?^  '°^^t  ^^^^^^^^^  ^he  Indian! 
men  Vhilf  ^^^^^^^^ent  among  his 
Sm^  T^.i^    \®    ^^^    *^sent    from 

loosen  JdPtV^^?!.  ""^P^^  ^*<i  been 
Wflf  r>ff;  ^"empted   to    escape    and 

Tt  thfj"^  ^^"7"  S.y  ^^«  guards.  Just 
?;fJ^^  point  Chief  Tenaya  the 
father,  came  into  camp' at  the  sum- 

Pr'omis'ed  ""Xt^  ^°^^"^'  ^^^  ^"d 
womisea     that    he     \voiiM     »i«.*     v^ 

harmed  If  he  would  sSrrende?    Te- 

^he^'^o^dT  ol!^^,"^'  *"  tlme7o'clJsp 
ine   Dody  of  his  son  as  he  expired. 

The  Lament  of  Tenaya 


Sn  fit!%o^S  InXns'!"" 
Tenaya's  I.a«t  Words 

fa^n'i%i"at*h':^^=„"a'l?a°'J'>th^°"-. 
fcuage  Of  the  pl^t   XVe'd  l!.?; 


malned-  PracticaTy'^X'u'ihrd''  'b';  P^". ^'-"»*  «'  tenaya  ""  "• 

wa%'w'^'?^^  h.°/'^«  of  cl"vnizitio^n  Len^t '•^'n/'-kable  lament  uttered  by 

H£\?r?"-   «ec^u'd°e^d  ill      r  ""---> '^^^^^  -oTp"o«ra^d*| 


tors  arid  a  great  open-air^'atTJ^  it 
M,  Ho^%f™'*  tremendous  settings 
c«i„^t°';^!.i^r /o-J^eTVe' bd- 

ihe  program  opened  with  orche^- 

si?il"],^fi^f^^^"^  ^^'"P  cirry^  all- 
fiical   selections   were   given    bv  ?n- 

fnd'Th^n^Ji?^"  ^^^"^  Yofemi^e  L'^dge 
ho5o   K  ®"   there  were  soprano   num- 

U    9    ovtn'^^'^a"^^  from  the  LSd^e. 

firefall   ''in'ib    P""^    *]l^.    traditional 

there    wpr.^*  "P''''  ^.  this      occasion 

poured     t^m„  I  f"^""      firefalls      which 

face    of    n/?o,l^^"®^"^i^/     <^own     the 
race    or    Glacier's   wall.      This    awe- 

mo^H''V"^      spectacle      Induced     Yho 

rageantrVt'n^/.n^PP^^S^^u^^^^'^  <^^  the 
Fdgeantry  to  follow.     The  actors  in 

tlie    pageant    made    up      behind      a 

the^\"«^''^«ii'^^^^"v?  shrubbery  on 
rim/^^.f^',^^  ""'^t^the  mfeadow  and 
stJ^e  ??  fhir"  ^^^  «^^^^«  carpeted 
Itofv  nf  thi"*  ''''^^  ^^^^  griven  The 
^rHJ    ^£   ,th^    pageant-drama      was 

uJlnl'^ltu?''^  by  spoken  word  Tnd 
eV  nf  £^l"^^^-     ^^<^   S^^^at   batter- 
ies or  high   powered  electric  lis-hfa 

'fs!:o^"^.rrr^'^^.^'-^'^   sJn  ^^an": 

ors     '  r^.?.Il^.  trained   upon   the   play- 

^s.      Goigeously    beautiful      effects 


h^vl^iJTe^^  ^';  ,^r""'    -  ^o'^ 

if   you^had'^?^'!"'  '''"  *"  "ly  race 
American    t.if        Power.    You.   sir 

to  kll?7he*'olVchi^ef:"'*''"-»  °°- 

my   me''*dark"'*\^ou"''>.'^'-'-'»^'"'' 
the  chlM  „/•■      t°"    have    killed 

I'ill  theVtheT'^    Yo^"„  ^"y  n°t 
me    to    call    J^'      1°"  .have  asked 

Walt  untU  T^^  5^''5'*    *">    you. 

1  ,<=an    louder  %'han^f'h*''^"   ^"' 
called.  Thev  Liii  u      ^    **^e    «ver 

f  leep,    and  '^wm    com«  T  '»  tJ^^'*- 
the  death  Of  fh..®  J'**    avenge 

a.a  dead  m^spi^ft'^^fi^tf;  ^^""'^^ 
as  you  have  trniiMii     ""''^e    you 
wasallve.Youmavkfn   *"*  ^^en  I 
tain,    but    you    sL.i    ?^:  ^''"  <^ap- 
peace.    I  win  f „f,„  " .  "<"    "ve  In 
steps.  I  wl I,   nnJ"."^  '"  y"""-  foot- 
but  be  With  th»  .  '^I^*'  "'y  hom.^ 
rocks,      the      w»^r^",1  ^'"°"S  «he 
rivers  andln  »^t  "-'^V"'      *«      the 
«ver  you  wMl  n„f  "■'"'^•''-  ^"hereso- 
^m    fear         e    «L',:r  "'f^  hut  yo„ 
""    spirit    or     tho    old 


Tenaya  and  his  people  now  must 
'7'=?n,^Z"ha"nV-*-   -*   '"'  « 

;^';''  ^4  s^r^o'w"^'''  ''•**  ^  «-t 

^  '  S^ro^un^iL:"'^*    o'    "'^    hunting 
r*'wh*.tV^?a?e"-  ^•^'"  «  -  <=o"^. 

J;;Vier^^b/„^d^.''    •'*-^''   »>-   ' 
Tenayas^^ve^n^^eance  for  his  mur- 

^'"""i^ia^^l^e^'i'in-pelcT-   "-"'   ^ 
r"Sian^!,»    ^^-    •>-    an    In. 

semitfl!"'  ^*"^^''  ''»^«<'  ■S'-- 

^**'  eveV"^ro^am'"''»''  ^"'^^  •">«» 

The  Mountain   peaks,   the   water. 
.         falls  and  trails.  "^aief. 

T   no^w  i'-^k^V'     «'«**     SP'^'t. 
'"^rord%°o"n*''°"^'»<"'l«^««y 

^:'"^°hTt?n*,^i-rf^o;'"'"'*-Th. 

''"'  I'n^d-iln  'L^r-    «•='»»   •'y   " 


fhlef,  and  grow 


<-i'ld.      Tlio 


SI    ;.  t 


The  pageant  was  conolnri..*  ■— ki. 
an  epilogue  which  brou^ht^„  "« 
procession  showing  t h .  '  °"  ! 
modes^  of  cos?umef  «n5  Z%KlTs 
used    ,„    Yosemite    valley    ^etwjen 

t^^.';Jg^^s'o*f^^i^p•JoJ»r?io^Hf 

Ar^ch  Meadow  was  briiulf^l?;  ,W 

In  presenting  the  pageant  <^»rnet 

»>rlar''f"arhfu',£r\rEv 
acquainting  thousands  o?yoiil^C'8 

v;ill°v'"=i„n"'  *"«  real  MoVy"  oflhe 
Mfn7.  ^"outtir/.'  w'^'urd"rev'"%te 

va^"*^"!*  '^I?ul5'i'°"°   '  "    any' o*be? 
if  thi,  pageant  co"'5  «Pleadid  tbi^/. 

"-.tdoo?';;a;ieaX'"rn!l '"wo^/l- 


tj*;jpt 

'.  ill 


f 


•attention       throughout     th« 
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timist  Club  Given  Data  on 
Early  Tribes  by  Writer 
on  Oakland  Tribune. 


iH. 


1 


In- 
the 

the 


ALAMEDA,  Sept.  6.  —  Frank 
Cliff,  Oakland  TRIBUNE  marine 
editor  and  an  authority  on  Amer- 
ican Indian  lore,  life  and  customs, 
spoke  before  the  Alameda  Optimist 
club  yesterday,  with  Kenneth 
White  serving  as  chairman.  A  spe- 
cial guest  was  Superintendent  of 
Schools  W.  G.  Paden,  who  is  deeply 
interested  in  California  Indians, 
state  history  and  United  States  In- 
dian tribes.  Paden  and  Cliff  have 
worked  along  similar  lines  of  In- 
dian research  and  study.  An  un- 
expected revelation  wa.s  made  by  . 
1  Traffic  Officer  C.  F.  Webster  after-* 
the  address,  when  the  speaker  was 
asked  numerous  questions  by  club 
members.  Webster's  grandmother, 
I, still  living,  is  a  full-blooded 
Ahwahnee  Indian,  and  the  traffic 
OTTcer "  fs  very  familiar  with  life 
and  customs  of  these  Yosemite 
dians.  Webster  drove  stage  in 
valley   for  three  years. 

The  speaker  touched  upon 
now  common  belief  of  scientists 
and  scholars  that  the  American  In- 
dian originally  came  from  Asia, 
perhaps  simultaneously  with  the 
Cromagnon  race  in  Europe.  The 
American  Indian  shows  a  pro- 
nounced Mongloid  type,  pre-dating 
the  Chinese,  he  said.  The  speaker 
aroused  keen  interest  by  saying 
that  the  original  Japanese  were 
of  basic  white  stock  but  later  be- 
came heavily  mixed  with  Malay 
blood. 

The  speaker  believes  that  had 
Columbus  delayed  his  arrival  in 
the  New  World  200  years  that  the 
Indians  would  have  developed  a 
civilization  equaling  that  of  the 
early  Spaniards.  They  had  a  better 
calendar  than  the  Spanish,  had  the 
picture  language,  and  were  evolv- 
ing an  alphabet. 

"The  coyote  is  not  an  animal, 
but  a  superior  being,  in  the  legends 
of  the  coast  Indians,"  said  Cliff, 
"and  it  was  the  coyote  who  stole 
a  firebrand  from  watchful  women 
guards  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rus- 
sian river  and  passed  it  along  to 
the  Indians  with  the  aid  of  the 
^panther,  Lear,  squirrel  and  bull- 
frog.   The  women   chased  the  fire- 


brand,   pulling 


out 

— ♦- 


the   bear's   tail. 


^OV,  1, 192^ 


Squaws  Wrangld 
With  Bears  Oveil 


Yosemite  Acorn 

YOSEMITE  (Mariposa  Co.),  Nov! 
^•^,«  ^^^^  gettum  all  acorns 
fequaws   no      can     makum      acorr 

?n''.?i'^v\,,™^^^«    ^^^    lament   ot 
local  Indians  here  to-day  after  sev- 

f,f  /  }i^^^^.  ^^  wandered  into  th< 
vicinity  of  the  new  village  ona 
were  eating  the  fallen  acorns.  Nu- 
merous  squaws  with  sacks  on  thei: 

K^»i  ^^^^.^  ^^^^t  waiting  for  th< 
bruins  to  leave.  . 

aJi?^^^y  J^^^^  acorns  this  season." 
ll^L  S^*^^.  Ung-Wah-Tootah  as  he 

"Tm/^..''''^  *^?  ^^^^  ^Q  the  squaws. 
This   good    sign     there     will      be 

wtlJfi?'^^    ?I^^^    ^'^^    Jots    ice     this 
Winter.      Good    for   Winter      sport' 
Brlngum  lots  people.    Bears  likuni 
acorns  very  much.    Acorns  all  S 

eatum^  fn^''"^^  *^^^^^«'  If  bears 
eatum  all  acqrns,  squaws  no  can 
makum  bread." 

^^h^JJ^^^u^  ^""^  ^^t  in  full  force 
fifi  H.?"^  ^^1®  ^^2r^«  ^roni  beneath 

s?art  Tr  "i^^^-T  I?^^^^  ^"sk  they 
start  for  the  Indian  Village  with 
heavy  sacks  of  acorns  on  their 
^oorn;  J"^^^^  ^^^^^  treated,  the 
m«Hl?^^''^u^'*^"^^  ^^to  meal  and 
made  into  bread.  Both  bears  and 
deer  are  verv  fond  of  the  acorns 
r^t^^/  rurnifn^  the  squaws  a  close 
race    for    their    Winter    supply 


<i  '^B"- 
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Situation  About  Merced 

Canyon    Causing 

Uneasiness 

Whisk^.B^^erfl^  Be 

Part  ''Of    Mys;lfery; 

Hint  At  Murder 


Kntrance  of  the  bureau  of  Indian 
affairs*  into  the  situation  existing 
in  the  Merced  river  canyon  of  Mari- 
posa county%was  indicated  yester- 
day in  an  announcement  to  The  Re- 
publican by  L.  A.  Dorrington,  su- 
perintendent of  the  bureau  in  Cali- 
fornia, with  headquarters  at  Sacra- 
mento, that  he  was  making  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  alleged  sales  of  ' 
liquor  to  Indians  of  that  district. 

In  announcing  the  investigation 
is  under  way,  Dorringrton  addod 
that  no  complaints  have  been  filed 
with  his  office  from  that  district. 

The  situation,  both  among  the  In- 
dians  and   whites     of     the   Merced! 
river  canyon,  is  one  of  mutual  dis-l 
trust,   fear  and   unrest,   based  upon! 

Jthe   deaths   within     the     past     few! 

^months  of  three  of  the  Indians.  In) 
each  of  the  cases  liquor  is  reported  [ 
to  have  played  its  part,  but  around  | 
ach  of  the  deaths  were  certain  cir-i 
cumstances  which  have  never  beenf 
explained  to  the  satisfaction  off 
many  persons  conversant  with  the 

situation. 

THREE  INDIANS  DEAD 

The  three  deaths  were  those  of 
Billy  Lances,  Billy  Wilson  and  his 
1  common  law  wife,  Lena  Wilson. 
Billy  Lances'  car  was  found  in  the 
Merced  river  on  the  morning  of 
April  1  and  his  body  was  recovered 
from  the  river  16  days  later.  On 
his  head  was  a  wound,  and  his  neck 
was  broken.  Evidence  gathered  by 
the  coroner  and  sheriff  led  to  a 
verdict  of  death  due  to  drowning 
following  the  automobile  accident. 
The  Indians,  however,  refuse  to  be- 
lieve this  was  the  situation,  main- 
taining that*  Lances  was  killed  be- 
fore his  body  was  placed  in  the 
river.  They,  however,  can  give  no 
direct  evidence  to  back  this  belief. 
One  report  is  that  Lances  was^ 
^drunk  on  the  night  of  his  death:' 
the  Indian  si  say  that  he  was  not 
drunk  when  he  left  home  early  in 
the  evening  of  March  3t. 
TWO  OTHERS  FOUND  DEAD 

The    bodies    of    Billy    Wilson   and 
his    wife    were    found    lying    beside 
their  automobile  in  an  orchard  near 
El  Portal  10  days  ago..    Wilson  had 
been  shot  through  the  head  with  a 
bullet  from  his  own  revolver.     Mrs. 
Wilson  had  died  from  the  result  of 
a    severe    beating    on    the    head,    an 
autopsy  showed.     Joe  Rube,  brother 
of   Mrs.  Wilson,  who  had  been  rid- 
ing with  them  on  the  night  of  their 
death,    was    arrested    and    is    being 
held  for  investigation.     Some  of  the 
evidence  tends  to  the  belief  that  it 
was  a  case  of  murder  and  suicide, 
buj:    Other    circumstances    are    such 
thnt    the    officers      are      continuing 
their  investigation.     The  three,   to- 
gether with  other  Indians,  had  been 
attending  a  funeral  at  Madera,  and 
had  secured  some  liquor  in  Merced 
on   their   return     to     Mariposa.     A 
small      amount      of   the   liquor   was 
found    in   a   jug   in    the   car   beside 
which  the  bodies  lav. 
SLAYER  BELIEVED  AT  LARGE 

In  both  the  Lances  and  Wilson 
cases  the  Indians  believe  that  the 
slayer  is  still  at  large,  and  fear  is 
expressed  among  them  that  other 
Indians  are  marked  for  death.  A 
similar  fear '.has  been' expressed  by 
certain  of  the  white  residents  of  the 
canyon,  and  a  feeling  of  tenseness 
and  an  air  of  uncertainty  per/neate^ 
the  atmosphere  of  the  district. 
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Special  to  The  RepuhUcan 
MARIPOSA,  May  24.— In  an  effort 
to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  deaths 
of  Billy  Wilson  andJiis  wife.  Lena 
Wilson.  Indians,  whose  bodies  were 
found  in  an  orchard  near  El  Portal 
10  days  ago,  B.  O.  Heinrich.  profes- 
sor of  criminology  of  thf>  University 
of  CalJfornia.  was  called  into  the 
case  today  by  District  Attorney 
Louis  Milburn  and  Sheriff  J.  J. 
Castagnetto. 

Heinrich  and  the  officers  spent 
today  going  over  the  ground  where 
the  bodies  were  found  and  review- 
ing the  evidence  gathered  by  the  of- 
ficers in  minute  detail.  Following 
the  visit  to  the  scene  of  the  crime 
today,  Heinrich  announced  that  he 
would  not  complete  his  Investiga- 
tion until  after  his  return  to  Berke- 
ley. 
AT  CLOSE  RANGE 

Before  leaving  Mariposa  for  the 
Merced  river  canyon,  Heinrich  ex- 
amined the  handkerchief,  which  was 
found  around  the  head  of  Billy  Wil- 
son to  stop  the  flow  of  blood  from ' 
a  scalp  wound,  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  shot  which  killed 
Wilson  was  fired  from  a  distance  of 
not  more  than  two  inched  from  .his 
head.  He  did  not.  however,  express 
any  opinion  as  to  whether  ho  con- 
sidered  it  a  case  of  suicide. 

On  the  visit  to  the  orchard  where 
the  bodies  of  Wilson  and  his  wife 
were  found.  Heinrich  made  an  ex- 
haustive  series  of  tests  designed  to 
determine  -whether  Vllson  could 
have  taken  his  own  life,  or  whether 

,^Mi  ^i^t-'^^^^"^  maintain,  he  was 
killed  by  some  other  person.  Meas- 
urements were  made  by  Heinrich, 
the  positions  of  the  bodies  and  their 
relationship  tc__the  position  In  which 
the  revolver  was  found  and  to  tln^ 
automobile  were  noted  and  the  him 
of  flight  of  the  bullet,  after  It  had 
pierced  Wilson's  head  until  it  struck 
an  apple  tree  15  feet  away,  was  re- 
constructed.  *a  r»- 

EXAMINES  AUTOMOBILE 

Later  In  the    afternoon    Heinrich 

fr"l!ri^  d''  ^^^^"  ^^^  automobile 
T  ^!i  ?  ^''*  ^"^  ^'*s.  Wilson  ana 
Joe  RAibe.  held  in  connection  with 
the  deaths,  were  riding.  This  eve- 
ning  he  questionad  Joe  Rube  In  re- 
gard  to  the  movements  of  the  three 

Heinrich  expressed  himself  as  in- 
terested mainly  in   clearing  up   the 

^^^f^uK^^^^""^^  ^^  ^^^  <^as^.  and 
said  that  his  investigation  would 
«ot  be  completed  until  after  he  had 
returned  to  Berkeley. 

While  Heinrich.    Sheriff     Castag. 
netto  and  District  Attorney  Mllbum 
were  at  the  scene  of  the  killings  lt» 
an  orchard  near  El    Portal,  Col.  LA- 
fayette  H.  Dorrington,  superintend- 
ent  of  Indian  affairs   in   California, 
arrived   from  Sacramento  and   held 
a  conference   wiUi   the   officers.   He 
announced   that   he     was     satisfied 
with    the    manner      in      which      the 
Mariposa    county    authorities    were 
handling  the  situation  in  regard  to 
tne      Indians    in      the    canyon. 
He     added     that   only   one   Indian, 
residing  in   the  canyon,  the  father 
of  Billy  Wilson,   Is  a   ward  of  the 
government,  the  others  having  the 
status   of  citizens   of     the     United 
States.     The  officers  assured  Dor- 
rington  that   none   of     the     liquor 
which   the  Indians  had   secured   in 
the  Wllsoh  case,  came  from     Marl- 
posa    county,    the    Indians    having 
admitted   purchasing  It   in   Merced. 
Appointment  of  a  special  deputy 
sheriff  for  the  Merced    canyon  dls- 
trlct  IS  being  urged  by  various  per- 
sons m  the  county  as  a  means  of 
settling,  the  unrest  In   that   portion 
of  the  county.     Appointment  of  an 
additional    traffic   officer   to    patrol 
the  highway  from  Briceburg  to  the 
entrance       of      Yosemite     National 
park    is    also    urged    as    a   material 
assistance  in  straightening  out  the 
situation  there. 

The  bodies  of  Wilson  and  his  wife 
were  found  dead  besides  their  auto- 
mobile in  an  orchard  near  El  Portal 
ast   week.   Wilson   had    been   killed 
•>y  a  shot  through  the  head,  his  wife 
beaten  to  death.     Investigation     bv 
Mariposa  officers  disclosed  the  fact 
that    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Wilson    with 
other  Indians   had  attended     a    fu- 
neral   in    Madera    on    the   preceding 
day   and    while   returning   had    pro- 
cured a   quantity   of  liquor  in    Mer- 
ced   Leaving  Mariposa.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wilson   and   her   brother.   Joe   Rube 
u-ere  riding  in  the  Wilson  car.  An- 
other car  containing  other  members 
of  the   party  accompanied   them   to 
within    a    few   miles    of   El     Portal 
and   then  drew  ahead 

Following  the  finding  of  the 
bodies  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson. 
Rube  was  arrested  as  he  returned 
down  the  road  from  El  Portal 
carrying  a  lunch,  which  he  said  ho 
^as  taking  to  the  Wilsons.  Rub- 
maintained  that  the  Wilsons  were 
alive  when  he  left  them  about  day- 
light.  ^ 

Indians  of  the  Merred  canyon  dis- 
trict connected  the  deaths  of  the 
Wilsons  with  that  of  Billy  Lances, 
another  Indian,  on  April  i  and 
with  the  contest  over  the  will  of 
Lances.  The  two  Wilsons,  according 
to  the  Indians.  - 
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Kntrance  of  the  bureau  of  Indian 
affairs*  into  the  situation  existing 
in  the  Merced  river  canyon  of  Mari- 
posa county%was  indicated  yester- 
day in  an  announcement  to  The  Re- 
publican by  L.  A.  Dorrington,  su- 
perintendent of  the  bureau  in  Cali- 
fornia, with  headquarters  at  Sacra- 
mento, that  he  was  making  an  in- 
ll  vestigation  of  the  alleged  sales  of 
liquor  to  Indians  of  that  district. 

In  announcing  the  investigation 
is  under  way,  Dorrington  addod 
that  no  complaints  have  been  filed 
with  his  office  from  that  district. 

The  situation,  both  among  the  In- 
dians  and   whites     of     the   Merced' 
river  canyon,  is  one  of  mutual  dis- 
trust, fear  and  unrest,  based  upon 
fthe   deaths   within     the     past     fewt 
^months  of  three  of  the  Indians.    In  f 
veach  of  the  cases  liquor  is  reported j 
ito  have  played  its  part,  but  around  f 
leach  of  the  deaths  were  certain  cir-  * 
icumstances  which  have  never  beenj 
'explained     to     the     satisfaction     of 
many  persons  conversant  with  the 
situation. 
THREE  INDIANS  DEAD 

The    three    deaths    were    those    of 
Billy  Lances,   Billy  IVilson  and   his 
common    law     wife,      Lena   TS'ilson. 
j  Billy  Lances'  cai'  was  found  in  the 
j  Alerced      river      on    the   morning   of 
j  April  1  and  his  body  was  recovered 
1  from   the   river    16    days   later.     On 
j  his  head  was  a  wound,  and  his  neck 
I  was  broken.     Evidence  gathered  by 
the    coroner    and    sheriff    led    to    a 
verdict    of   death    due    to    drowning 
following    the    automobile    accident. 
The  Indians,  however,  refuse  to  be- 
lieve this  was  the  situation,  main- 
taining that  Lances  was  killed  be- 
fore   his    body    was    placed    in    the 
river.     They,  however,  can  give  no 
direct   evidence   to  back   this   belief. 
One      report      ig    that    Lances    was 
vdrunk    on    the    night    of   his    death ;  * 
the    Indians^   say    that    he    was    not 
drunk   when   he   left   home   early   Jn 
the  evening  of  March  3X. 
TWO  OTHERS  FOUND   DEAD 

The  bodies  of  Billy  Wilson  and 
his  wife  were  found  lying  beside 
their  automobile  in  an  orchard  near 
El  Portal  10  days  ago..  Wilson  had 
been  shot  through  the  head  with  a 
bullet  from  his  own  revolver.  Mrs. 
Wilson  had  died  from  the  result  of 
a  severe  beating  on  the  head,  an 
autopsy  showed.  Joe  Rube,  brother 
of  Mrs.  Wilson,  who  had  been  rid- 
ing? with  them  on  the  night  of  their 
death,  was  arrested  and  is  being 
held  for  investigation.  Some  of  the 
evidence  tends  to  the  belief  that  it 
was  a  case  of  murder  and  suicide, 
buj:  Other  circumstances  are  such 
thnt  the  officers  are  continuing 
their  investigation.  The  three,  to- 
gether with  other  Indians,  had  been 
I  attending  a  funeral  at  Madera,  and 
had  secured  some  liquor  in  Merced 
on  their  return  to  Mariposa.  A 
small  amount  of  the  liquor  wag 
found  in  a  jug  in  the  car  beside 
j  which  the  bodies  lay. 
SLAYER  BELIEVED  AT  LARGE 

In  both  the  Lances  and  Wilson 
cases  the  Indians  believe  that  the 
slayer  is  still  at  large,  and  fear  is 
expressed  among  them  that  other 
Indians  are  marked  for  death.  A 
similar  fear -has  been 'expressed  by 
j  certain  of  the  white  residents  of  the 
canyon,  and  a  feeling  of  tenseness 
and  an  air  of  uncertainty  perjiieate^ 
the  atmosphere  of  the  district. 
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Special  to  The  Republican 
MARIPOSA,  May  24.— In  an  effort 
to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  deaths 
of  Billy  Wilson  and.  his  wife.  Lena 
Wilson.  Indians,  whose  bodies  were 
found  in  an  orchard  near  El  Portal 
1 0  days  ago.  E.  O.  Heinrich.  profes- 
sor of  criminology  of  thf^  University 
of  California,  was  called  into  the 
case  today  by  District  Attorney 
Louis  Milburn  and  Sheriff  J.  j. 
Castagnetto. 

Heinrich  and  the  officers  spent 
today  going  over  the  ground  where 
the  bodies  were  found  and  review- 
ing the  evidence  gathered  by  the  of- 
ficers in  minute  detail.  Following 
the  visit  to  the  scene  of  the  crime 
today,  Heinrich  announced  that  he 
would  not  complete  his  investiga- 
tion until  after  his  return  to  Berke- 
ley. 

AT  CLOSE   RANGE 

Before   leaving   Mai'iposa   for   the 
Merced   river  canyon,   Heinrich   ex- 
amined the  handkerchief,  which  was 
found  around  the  head  of  Billy  Wil- 
son  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood  from 
a    scalp    wound,    and    expressed    the 
opinion   that   the    shot   which    killed 
^\  ilson  was  fired  from  a  distance  of 
not   more   than   two  inches  from.hls 
head.    He  did  not.  however,  express 
any  opinion  as  to  whether  ho  con- 
sidered it  a  case  of  suicide. 

On  the  visit  to  the  orchard  where 
the  bodies  of  Wilson  and  his  wife 
were  found.  Heinrich  made  an  ex- 
haustive series  of  tests  designed  to 
determine  -whether  ^Wilson  could 
have  taken  his  own  life  or  whether 

^fn  ^i^^^-"^^^"^  maintain,  he  was 
killed  by  some  other  person.  Meas- 
urements were  made  by  Heinrich, 
the  positions  of  the  bodies  and  their 
relationship  to  the  position  in  which 
the  revolver  was  found  and  to  tli* 
automobile  were  noted  and  the  hur, 
of  flight  of  the  bullet,  after  it  had 
pierced  Wilson's  head  until  it  struck 
an  apple  tree  15  feet  away,  was  re- 
constructed. 

EXAMINES  AUTOMOBILE 

Later  in  the  afternoon  Heinrich 
examined  in  detail  the  automobile 
m  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  and 
Joe  Rube,  held  in  connection  with 
the  deaths,  were  riding.  This  eve- 
ning  he  questionad  Joe  Rube  in  re- 
gard to  the  movements  of  the  three 
on  the  night  preceding  the  finding 
of  the  bodies.  ^ 

Heinrich  expressed  himself  as  in- 
terested mainly  in  clearing  up  the 
physical  aspects  of  the  case,  and 
said  that  his  investigation  would 
not  be  completed  until  after  he  haii 
returned  to  Berkele3.. 

While  Heinrich.   Sheriff     Castag- 
netto and  District  Attorney  Milburn 
were  at  the  scene  of  the  killings  lt» 
an  orchard  near  El    Portal,  Col.  La- 
fayette H.  Dorrington,  superintend- 
ent of  Indian  affairs  in   California, 
arrived   from    Sacramento  and   held 
A  conference  witii   the   officers.   He 
announced   that  he     was     satisfied 
with   the   manner     in      which     the 
Mariposa    county    authorities    were 
handling  the  situaUon  in  regard  to 
the      Indians    in      the    canyon. 
He     added     that   only   one   Indian, 
residing  in   the  canyon,   the  father 
of  Billy  Wilson,   is  a   ward  of  the 
government,  the  others  having  the 
status   of  citizens   of     the      United 
States.     The  officers  assured  Dor- 
rington    that   none    of     the     liquor 
which  the  Indians  had   secured  In 
the  Wilsoh  casei  came  from     Mari- 
posa   county,    the    Indians    having 
admitted   purchasing  it   in   Merced. 
Appointment  of  a  spj&cial  deputy 
sheriff  for  the  Merced    canyon  dis- 
trict is  being  urged  by  various  per- 
sons in  the   county  as  a  means  of 
settling,  the  unrest  in  that  portion 
of  the  county.     Appointment  of  an 
additional    traffic   officer   to    patrol 
the  highway  from  Briceburg  to  the 
entrance       of      Yosemite     National 
park    is    also    urged    as    a   material 
assistance  in  straightening  out  the 
situation  there. 

The  bodies  of  Wilson  and  his  wife 
were  found  dead  besides  their  auto- 
mobile inanorchard  near  El  Portal 
last  week.   Wilson  had   been  killed 
by  a  shot  through  the  head,  his  wife 
beaten  to  death.     Investigation     by 
Mariposa  officers  disclosed  the  fact 
that    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Wilson    wf*h 
other  Indians  had  attended     a    fu- 
neral  in    Madera    on    the   preceding 
day   and    while   returning   had    pro- 
cured a  quantity  of  liquor  m  Mer- 
ced. Leaving  Mariposa.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  and  her   brother.  Joe  Rube 
were  riding  in  the  Wilson  car.  An-' 
other  car  containing. other  members 
of  the   party  accompanied   them   to 
within    a    few   miles    of    El      Portal 
and  then  drew  ahead. 

Following    the      finding    of      the 
bodies   of   Mr.     and     Mrs.     Wilson 
Rube  was  arrested  as  he  returned 
down    the    road      from      El      Portal 
carrying  a  lunch,  which  he  said  he 
was    taking    to    the    Wilsons.    Rub- 
maintained    that    the    Wilsons    were 
alive  when  he  left  them  about  day- 
Indians  of  the  Merced  canyon  dis- 
trict    connected    the    deaths    of    the 
Wilsons  with  that  of  Billy  Lances, 
another    Indian,    on    April      i     and 
Tvith   the    contest    over    the   will   of 
Lances.  The  two  Wilsons,  according 
to  the  Indians,  were  to  be  witnesses 
In    the    will    contest    case,    and    the 
opinion    is    expressed    by    some    of 
them  that  none  of  tho  three  killings 
was  accidental.  However,     none     of 
them  can  give  any  proof  to  bear  out 
this  opinion,  .    , 
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special  folrhc  RepuUtcan 
MARIPOSA.  May  SS.-Billy  Vin- 
son, an  Indian  whose  body,  together 
with  that  of  his  wife,  was  found  in 
an  orchard  near  Kl  Portal  almost 
two  week.s  ago.  killed  himself,  ac- 
cording to  the  op'"'°"  °1  ^,.j:: 

Heinrlch.  criminologist  of  the  I.nl 
versity  of  CalifornlfJ.    Wilson  s  wife, 
Lena,  was  probably  killed  uninten- 
tionally   in   the   drunken    brawl    in 
which    the    two    Wilsons    and   Joe 
Kriibe  had  a  part,  the  criminologist 
believes.      The   evidence   as   to   the 
means  of  Mrs.  Wilson's  death  was 
not  entirely  clear,  he  added. 

That  was  the   essence   of  a  pre- 
liminary  report  made   by   Heinnch 
today  to   Sheriff  J.   -T.   ^'^^^^SnetU, 
who,   with   District  Attorney  Louis 
■i  Milburn,  had  called  the  noted  cr  me 
I  expert  into  the  case  in  an  effoit  to 
^  solve  some  of  the  puzzling  features 
surrounding  the  case.     The  opmion 
of   Heinrlch    bears    out   the    theory 
,,  worked  out  by  Sheriff  Castagnetto 
land  District  Attorney  Milburn. 
IN   LANCES  CASE 

While  here  Lances  also  examinea 
the    evidence -in    the    Billy    Lances 
case  and  expressed  the  opinion  that 
there  was  nothing  unreasonable  in 
the    conclusion     that     Lances    was 
|i  drowned,   as   was   set  forth   In   the 
verdicc      of      the      coroners      jury. 
11  Lances'  car  was  found  in  the  Mei - 
Led  river  on  April  1   and  his  body 
II  was  recovered  on  April  16. 

Heinrlch  pointed  out  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  body  could  have  been 
due  to   the  fact  that  It  ^as  "nder 
water   all    this   time   and    t  at   the 
'water    was    cold    at    that    time    ot 
vear.     He  also  t6ok  into  considcra- 
/tlon   the  evidence   gathered  by  th« 
I  officers  that  Lances  was  drunk  on 
the  night  ot  the  accident. 

The   report   made  by   Helnnch   Is 

not  final,  according  to  Sheriff  Cas- 

tagnetto.      Heinrlch   took    w  th   llni 

to    KerUploy    the    bullet    wnich    the 

Sheriff   found   on    the' ground   near 

the  body  and  which   is  believed  to 

b^    the    otje   .Wljleh    kiUod    AMLsoiv 

After    further    pxaniination   of    this 

bullet  and  a  review  of  the  ^^yldence 

gathered   hero   Heinrich   will   make 

a  final  report  to  the  ^h^""-  ,/''•, 

expected   that   this   report   will   not 

be    made   before   Thursday   or  tn- 

FOUND  TWO  WEEKS  AGO 

The  bodies  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ■V%  ii- 
son  were  found  in  an  orchard  near 
El  Portal  almost  two  weeks  ago. 
Wilson  had  been  shot  through  the 
head,  while  his  wife  had  been  killed 
by  a  severe  beating  about  the  head. 
Wilson's  revolver  was  found  be- 
tween the  two>  bodies. 

Joe  Rube,  brother  ofMrs.  Wilson, 
who  was  with   thg^rfflflPH  on  their 

(Continued  VT  Page  16,  ^ol.  7) 


;.urylng:L  lunch  when  arrested.  H« 

still  h-ld  as  a  material  witness 

|i  tlio  calio. 

Kollowiig  the  deaths  of  the  thrc9 

Kli.nis  many   rumors  arose,   espe« 

iill.v  ami'ng  the  Indians,  and  many 

Infli' tlnp  opinions  wer^  expressed 

regard  to  tho  death 
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Indians  Fear  Stalking  Death, 
Taking  3  Lives  at  Mariposa 

O  DESfTO, 


M  O  D  E  S|  T  O,  May  23. — Death, 
hunter  of  men,  with  three  scalps 
already  dangling  at  his  belt,  stalks 
the  Indians  of  the  Mariposa  region 
with  bloody  tomahawk  upraised 
and  ready  for  his  next  victim. 

So  any  the  Indians,  and  so  afraid 
are  they  of  the  strange  Nemesis 
which  they  believe  lurks  among 
them  that  they  have  appealed  to 
t)ie  Gr^at  White  Father  for  protec- 

Three  deaths,  all  mysterious,  all 
violent,  have  struck  down  Mariposa 
county  Indians  during  the  last  six 
weeks.  One  Indian  has  been  jailed, 
but  the  Indians,  with  the  strange 
intuition  of  their  race,  shake  their 
heUds  and  merely  say  that  he  is 
not  the  killer.  Out  of  their  super- 
stitions, their  fear  and  the  enmity 
of  two  rival  factions,  the  tribesmen 
have  built  up  a  fearful  picture  of 
the  killer  something  like  the  fabled 
'*loup  garou"  which  harrassed  the 
French   Canadians. 

LEADER  MURDERED. 

The  facts  are  these: 
The  automobile   of  Billy  Lances, 
Indian   leader,  was   found   wrecked 
in    the     Merced     river   on   April    1. 
Sixteen  days  later  his  body  was  dis- 
covered near  his  car.    His  will  cut 
►ff   Indian    relatives    and     left   his 
'State,!  valued  at  $70,000,  to  Abner 
!.   Brown,   retired   Mariposa  attor- 
(ney.     An    Indian    uncle    of    Lances 
sued  to  break  the  will. 

Last  week  Billy  Wilson,  an  \n- 
Idian  who  was  to  have  been  an  im- 
portant witness  in  the  will  contest, 
and    hisw   ife   were   found   dead   in 


an  orchard  heaf  El  Portal.  The 
woman's  skull  was  crushed.  Wil- 
son had  been  shot  to  death  with 
his  own  pistol.  Their  automobile 
was  a  shambles,  and  signs  of  a  tre- 
mendous death  struggle  were  on 
every  hand.  Mrs.^  Wilson's  hands] 
were  securely   bound. 

FEAR  STALKS  INDIANS. 

Joe 'Rube,  brother  of  Mrs.  Wils-I 
on,  found  dazed  by  head  injuries  a 
few  miles  from  the  scene  of  the! 
double  killing,  was  arrested  byl 
Sheriff  J.  J.  Castagenetto,  but  will! 
probably  be  released,  no  evidence] 
having  been  found  against  him.  Au- 
thorities have  tentatively  adopter 
the  theory  that  Wilson  killed  hij 
wife  and  then  committed  suicide,! 
mut  this  ideav  is  scouted  by  the  In-| 
dians. 

Now  every  Indian  carries  a  gunl 
and  glances  furtively  behind  him  asl 
he  walks  about.  The  valley  Is  in  al 
state  of  tension.  Where  will  thisi 
murder  madness  burst  out  next? 

So  great  has  the  fear  of  the  In-I 
dians  become,  so  certain  are    they 
that    others    of    their    number    are 
marked  for  death,  that  one  group 
has  moved  to  the  Indian  village  in| 
Yosemite  National  park  to  be  under 
federal    protection.      E.    R.   Klein.l 
ow^ner   of   the    Indian    Flat   resort, 
has  appealed    to    the    sheriff,    the 
forest   and   park  services   and    the 
San    Joaquin    Valley    Tourist    and 
Valley  association,  for  aid  in  solv- 
ing the  riddle  before  another  deathi 
occurs.     Klein    himself    keeps    ai 
armed    bodyguard   with   him   nighl 
and  day,  and  other  wealthy  Indiansl 
were  reported  to  be  doing   likewise. 


■■■IV'N 


i    MXRYSyri.UE.CAL  I  p. 

APPEAL-pEMOCRAT 

September  19^  195Q 


Yosemite  Indians  Will  Present 

Spirit  Dance  As  Feature  Of  Land 
k  U  7  Show  Every  Day  During  Big  Fair 

I  ^^te  folks  have  bue  one  form  I  driving  away  of  evil  snTrif,  n.  . 
of  dance.  Indulged  in  for  pleasure,  might  ha^'^ltgl^vtg^i^i'  rood 
The  todlans  had  two  forms,  those  «*»rt  In  the  world.  This  dance  is 
for  pleasure  and  others  of  a  sac-  !.^52^^®^  *°  promote  good  hunting. 


for  pleasure  and  others  of  a  sac- 
Ired  nature. 

The    Yosemite      Indians    being 

brought  to  the  Sacramento  Valley 

>band  Show  next  week    by    Major 

I  Ted  Powell  will  put  on  a  series  of 

demonstrations      of      these      two 

^I'^^'.^l  ""^"^  spectacular  of 
which  Is  the  Sacred  Eagle  dance. 
aJso  known  as  the  Feathers,  or 
the  Spmt  dance.  It  was  in  olden 
times  pHt  on  at  night  aiound  a 

^ii*^^®  ^  ®.^^l®'  yellowhammer  and 
fllckertall  birds,  the  coyote  and 
the  bear  are  sacred  to  the  Yose- 
mite   Indiana.     Whcnfivcv    onf»    rvf 


good  crops  and  good  health  and 
luck  during  the  year. 

_Another  ceremonial  dance  that 
win  be  staged  daily  and  nightly 
at  the  Land  Show  will  be  the 
Acorn  dance.  This  was  put  on  In 
tne  spring,  summer  and  fall  be- 
fore and  after  the  acorn  harvest. 

Acorns  were  a  chief  food  of  the 

S^nlm'J?"-  J^ey  were  pounded  and 
ground  mto  a  flour  by  use  of  the 
stone  mortars  and  pestles  that 
are  still  found  In  the^^state  ^e 
flour  wa^  used  to  make  bread  In 
Yosemite  National  Park  the  oaS 
f^f, Maggie  Howard,  one'^'^J 
L'11..J."'*'».'^     women     In     Major 


these  hM  been  harmed  or  touched   Poweir,     f^,."^"""®"     ^'^     Major 
the  guilty  must  pay  nennaiip*rK«  f swells     troupe,     groimd     some 

gotog  through  ce?Sln^™      ^l»TT^,T^  ^^^''^  breed  frZ 

In    the    eagle    dance    the    ones  fodSn^^' .»',**  .^^y-     ^°^^  <>'  the 

that  wear  eagle   feathers   during  wav^.r,fio,   '"^    '^""'^^   *^   this 

'  the  rites  had  to.  In  old  times    dS       r^u  ^P^^^^y- 

without     hot     food      meaT,      nr       ^^^  '^^^'^^  *°  the  acorn  is  for  a 

grease,  and  live  on  ceS  'oth^J  K  7hf  ^'^  "  T^  »'^^«^  mSrt 
fnrwia    fr.^    *„.._    ^--.      .  «"'.owtr  Often  than  any  other.    The  danr. 

ers    enter    a    circle    go    aroZl 


foods   for   four    days    to    cbanse 
themselves  of  the  sin. 
The  dance  portmys   the   young 


four    times    and    then    sing    the 
^'^"^  r?ei   i-?l  -«  ?-tter! 


eaglTt  InTs  n^rSrUnrreiTtf  ^'°T  d^''?^    ^o™^  ;re  sfatt^r! 


NOVEMBER  3,  IMS 

i  -  ■ 

IXniAX  YtVlUAh 

The  burial  riies  for  John  Brown, 
he  Yosem.te  Indian,  who  died  at 
he  age  of  80.  were  impressive,  ac- 
ordmg  to  George  Tiscornia,  who 
epresented  Welch  and  Griffin  at 
he    obsequies.      The    burial    cere- 

Ci7;.    ^^'i^^^'^^y    afternoon,    was 
held  first  m  the  Christian  fashion 
)y  the  Rev.  James  Asa  White,  Yo- 
emite  pastor.     Following  this  the 
!|ulians  took  charge  and  conducted 
ites  m  keeping  with  their  concep- 
lon    of    the    Great    Spirit.      Thev 
If  anced  and  chanted.    A  son  of  the 
Ideceased,   Chris    Brown,   the -pres- 
ent    Indian     chief,     rendered     the 
peaceful    dance,"    in    plume    and 
loathers,  accomiianied  by  other  In- 
dians  chanting,  and  at  its  conclu- 
sion the  dancer  threw  his  headdress 
and  feathers  into  his  father's  grave, 
rhe  burial  was  in  Yosemite  ceme- 
tery, back  of  the  Museum,  and  was 
attended  by  200  people.    Seldom  is 
the  honor  accorded  for  anyone  to 
be  buried  in  this  cemetery  which 
has  been  preserved  for  those  hav- 
ing   rendered    special    service    to 
Yosemite.    ■ 


OAKLAND,  CALIF.,  TRIBUNE 

SEPTEMBER  21,  1936 


Indian  Legen 
Of  Yosemite' 
Falls  Is  Tol 


'}    v.. 


Tribune's    Information    Bti' 
reau  Gives  This  and  Other! 
Data  to  Reader  Inquirers 


ASK  THE  TRIBUNE 

There    is    an    old   Indian   legend] 
concerning  the  waterfalls  in  Yose- 
mite  Valley.    Would  it  be  possible 
for  you  to  print  this  legend  in  your| 
column? 

The  Mi  wok  Indians  of  Yosemite 
VaUey  feared  the  waterfaUs,  and 
they  believed  that  both  Yosemiie 
and  Bridalveil  Falls  were  In- 
habited by  spirits.  The  spirits  of 
Yosemite  Falls  were  called  Polotl, 
and  those  of  Bridalveil  wepe 
known  as  Pohono.  It  was  saKI 
that  they  caused  the  gusts  «f 
wind  which  are  likely  to  whirl 
into  the  falls  when  people  tcbk 
ture  too  close.  Once  the  Polott 
captured  a  girl.  It  was  said  that 
she  had  gone  to  Yosemite  Creek 
from  a  neighboring  camp  to  gei 
a  basket  of  water.  She  dipped 
the  basket  into  the  water  and  i# 
was  full  of  snakes;  the  spirits  had 
been  the  cause  of  this  because 
they  wanted  the  girl  to  abandon 
her  accustomed  spot  and  go  far- 
ther  upstream.  Each  time  the 
vgirl  dipped  the  basket  Into  the 
stream  it  was  filled  with  snakes, 
and  so  she  gradually  went  higher 
and  higher  until  she  reached  the 
pool  at  the  foot  of  the  falls,  then 
a  sudden  gust  of  wind  blew  her 
into  the  falls. 


PAINTINGS  FOR  YOSIMlTE  ^'^'^'^^\t3T. 

1'      AcceT>tance    of  jWo    hundred   anS^nfty/ 

\  paintings,    left  «ra   legacy   to   Yosemit^ 
National  Park,  in  California,  by  the  l^m 
widow    of    Chriftyan    Jorgensen,    beloT^fft 
painter    of  iBftporiea"- of   tlie    To^ieittite 

il. Valley,  has  bejat  Announced. 

r  '  Mr.  Jorgen^^n,  for  twenity  years  a  fa- 
miliar figure  in  the  parjt,  built  by  his 
own  handiwork  a  studio  where  many  promi- 
nent visitors  congregated.  This  studio 
later  became  the  first  museum  in  Ypsemite. 


'1 
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PAINTINGS  FOR  YOSEMITE  U^,?ot<f^ 

j  Acceptance  of  two  hundred  ana^  fifty, 
paintings,  left  as  a  legacy  to  Yosemite' 
National  Park,  in  California,  by  the  l^te 
widow  of  Chrirtian  Jorgensen,  beloxrcd 
painter  of  iKcT^iToriea'  of  the  Yo«emite 
Valley,  has  been  announced. 

Mr.  Jorgen«en,  for  twenty  years  a  fa- 
miliar figure  in  the  parjc,  built  by  his 
own  handiwork  a  studio  where  many  promi- 
nent visitors  congregated.  This  studio 
later  became  the  first  museum  in  Yosemite. 
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WATSONVILLE,  CALIF., 
REGISTER-PAJAKON  lAN 

NO  MEMBER  29, 1937 


Indian  Lore  +o 
Be  Told  Friday 
A+  Wqman's  Club 

'■■:^  The  cl^rm  ai|ci     history     of  the 
'CaUfornia  Indian  will  be  the  topic  | 
i-iiscussed   at   the   program     of   thej 
Watsonville    Woman's    club    Friday  I 
afternoon  when   Herbeirt  Earl  Wil- 
son will  speak.  , 
'••'  A     naturalist     working     between 
Yosemite     and     Sequoia     National 
Parks,     Mr.     Wilson   is   thoroughly 
Versed  in  Indian  lore.  As  a  boy  he 
was  raised  in  the  country  near  Se- 
quoia,   and    scouted    the    mountains 
and  forests  making  many  discover- 
ies of  his  own.  When  Sequoia  park 
was  first  opened  a  number  of  years 
ago  Mr.  Wilson  took  many  touris  s 
and    trips    throughout      the      park. 
Making   the   trip   at   one   time   was 
Mrs.  O.  O.  Eaton  who  will  present 

iiim  Friday. 

To  those  interested     in  the     en- 
thralling  tales  of   Indian   lore    Mr 
WUson's   talk     will     be     a  distinct 
pleasure.    He    has    written     several 
books,  one  of  them,  "The  Lore  and 
Lure  of   Sequoia"  having   been  re- 
ceived bv   critics   with     much     ap- 
plause. Those   who  have   taken  his 
tours  through  Yosemite  will  remem- 
ber his  remarks  concerning  the  sub- 
ject. Deeply  interestd  in  Indian  lore 
himself,    Mr.    Wilson    enthuses    his 
hearers  with  the  lengends  he  tells. 
Prior  to  the  program   a  business 
meeting  will  be  held  at  2:30  o'clock 
with  Mrs.  Roy  Sayre,  president,  pre- 
siding. ,    .  ^- 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Bartlett  is  chairman  of 
the   courtesy    and   decorating   com- 
Aiittee  assisted  by  Mrs.  W.  A.  Traf- 
ton,  Mrs.  Roy  T.  Eaton,  Mrs.  F.  J. 
Scott,    Miss    Loretta    AUison.    Miss 
Oritldy  Hildreth   and   Mrs.     M.   ^ 
WaUr^rs. 


OAKLAND     CAL1P.. 
©OST-ENQUI  t^i  ^ 

AirixiL  27,  1938 


Chief  of  Yosemite  Indians 
Dances  for  Oakland  Council 


In  heacjiijies^  o£  oagle  feathers,  to 
the  thruff^ty)^^jLV-Car  drum.  Chief 
beme  of  i?ne  Yosemite  Indians  re- 
called the  folk  songs  and  the  war 
dances  of  his  tribe  before  the  Oak- 
land municipal  council  yesterday. 

Mayor  William  J.  McCracken  and 
members  of  the  council  were  en- 
thralled by  Chief  Leme's  perform- 
ance. 

''My  people  in  the  long  ago,"  said 
Chief  Leme  (whose  American 
name  is  Chris  Brown),  ''celebrated 
battles  and  peace  time  festivities 
in  the  dance.  The  dance  in  my 
father  and  xr\y  grandfather's  time 


last  four  days  and  four  nights  by 
xr\tr\  of  the  tribe,  who  during  that 
time  had  no  food  and  no  water. 
Times  have  changed.  We  no  longer 
dance  such  long  hours  without 
food  or  drink." 

Councilmen  were  interested  in  tlie 
method  used  by  Chief  I^eme  ajid  liis 
tribe  in  catching  trout  with  hooks 
made  of  bone  and  feathers. 

Chief  Leme  explained  that  the 
original  name  of  the  Yosemite  In- 
dians was  'T-Qjhp.-P^e'jt-a.cu''  which 
means  "killers."  He  is  giving  a 
series  of  talks  before  Oakland  school 
audiences. 


MARIPOSA.  CALIF.  MINER] 


YOSEMITE^S  OLDEST  INDIAN,  OlN? 

VISIT  TO  CITY  FOR  FIRST  TIME, 
\  ^o  ^  GUEST  OF  DR,  JAMES  ASA  WHITE 


Yosemite's  oldest  and  most 
ffamous  living  Indian — Maggie  Ta- 
buche,  better  known  as  Maggie 
Howard — is  paying  her  first  visit 
to  a  city!  Maggie's  travels  prior 
to  a  recent  journey  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, have  been  limited  to  the 
country  between  Mono  Lake  and 
Yosemite.  Her  family  migrated  to 
|that  district  many  years  ago. 

Member  of  the  Piute  tribe,  Mag- 
Igie  is  one  of  the  few  remaining 
jlndians  who  persist  in  eating  In- 
Idian  food  and  living  according  to 
Ithe  customs  handed  down  by  her 
forefathers.  In  fact,  Maggie's  love 
Ifor  her  beadwork  is  responsible 
Ifor  this  visit  to  San  Francisco. 

For    many    years    this    famous 

lYosemite    figure,    whose    age   has 

Ibeen    computed    between    85    and 

90  years,  has  devoted  her  time  to 

gathering    acorns,    mealing    them 

linto   bread,   weaving  baskets   and 

doing  beadwork.      Tasks   such   as 

[these  tax  the  eyes  and  as  a  result 


^the  past  several  years  have  found 
her  vision  growing  weaker  and 
weaker,  until  it  had  been  de- 
creased to  one-fifth  normal  vision. 
•  Park  Naturalist  C.  A.  Harwell 
and  Dr.  James  Asa  White  took  a 
personal  interest  in  Maggie's  case, 
and  together  they  prevailed  on  Dr. 
George  Lachmann  of  San  Fran- 
cisco to  remove  the  cataracts  from 
her  eyes.  Dr.  Lachmann  graciously 
consented  and  although  at  first 
Maggie  was  reluctant  to  undergo 
the  operation,  she  accepted  their 
advice  and  departed  for  San  Fran- 
cisco Monday  with  Dr.  White. 

Typical  of  Maggie's  independ- 
ence was  her  insistence  on  defray- 
ing her  own  hospital  bill.  Self- 
supporting  by  her  work,  she  re- 
fused any  assistance  on  this  score. 
Yosemitians  will  watch  Maggie's 
progress  with  anxiety  and  inter- 
est since  she  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  famous  and  beloved  char- 
acter in  the  Yosemite  Indian 
Village. 


Photo   by  Thos.  Houseworth. 


Vi^^. 


THE  TO  SEMITE  VALLEY. 


THE   LAMON   CABIN. 


THE    FIRST    LOG-CABIN    IN    YO   SEMITE. 


In  Yosemite  National  Park 
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In  Yosemite  National  Park 
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^\>y  »/7  Indians     ImproTlnff.     JL^^^^'^. 

C'ift^JU  7  BishojV  Register.  ^^t&fllW 
/"As  some  have  reported  tffatlrsald  I 
would  help  any  Indians  to  kill  the  In- 
I  dlan  doctorg  who  bad  been  taking  care 
of  my  little  girl,  I  want  to  say  thalany 
and  all  such  Btories  are  entirely  un- 
true and  that  the  man  who  ori/dnated 
tbedi  did  lo  knowing  tb^m  to  be  falie. 
*  *  J  ACK  M  ALL0RY"(Tndian ;  )*•  ' 
This  card  is  trom  one  of  the  Indian 
farmers  in  Round  valley,  and  is  about 
self-explanatory.  Jack  Mallory,  In- 
dian, has  a  family  including  a  little 
g^rl.  The  child  was  sick  for  a  long 
time*  her  illness  bemg  assisted  by  the 
mysteries  practiced  by  three  Indian 
doctors.  It  was  reported  that  Jack 
had  expressed  his  willingness  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  Indian  doctors  by 
just  those  three.  This  report  was  un- 
true, hence  this  card. 

A  conference  of  Piutes  was  held  in 
Pleasant  Valley  last  Saturday.  Itn> 
pears  to  have  been  a  general  council : 
as  our  Piute  informant  remarked,  **all 
4the  boys  were  there."  It  was  decided? 
Jthat  a  stop  must  be  put  to  the  practice' 
pf  killing  Indian  doctors  who  are  un- 
fortunate enough  to  have  lost  three 
patients,  and  to  hereafter  employ 
white  physicians  in  cases  of  sickness. 
(Some  few  of  the  natives  have  long 
done  this.) 

Tne  action  thus  formally  taken   Is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  most  important 
step    made    in   years.    It   means  the 
abandonment  ol  an  immemorial* cus- 
tom and  tradition  at  the  bidding  of  the 
{  progressive  element   of   the  red  men. 
The   custom    hao    given     the    whites 
much  trouble  in  the  past  and  removed 
many  of  the    best   men    in  the  Piute 
tribe.    It  is  probably   known  to  most 
readers  that  the  Indian   medicine  man 
is.like  the  poet,  "born,  not  made."  His 
destiny  is  settled    by    a  particular  cir- 
cumstance or  sign,  the  nature  of  which 
.   Is  to  us  unknown,  at  the  time  of  his 
.I  birth.    To  return    to    the  main  point, 
y  this  em])hasizes  the  need  of  a  good  In- 
dian school  in  Owens  Valley. 
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Pocatello  Man  Brings 
Home  Town  Publicity  at 
Hoover's  Inauguration 


eresting 
Played  By 


Pocatello  and  t\k  Union  Pacific 
received  a  great  w^ount  of  publi- 
city and  attention  at  the  inauj^u- 
rition  of  President  Hoovet,  through 
tSe  efforts  of  George  LaVatta,  a 
member  of  the  SkB^hoilfi;  Indian 
tribe,  who  acted  as  the  chief  spoke- 
nidn  in  Washington  for  the  105  In- 
dians from  25  different  tribes  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  an  oc- 
casion in  which  LaVatta  did  not 
Ipse  an  opportunity  to  advertise 
Pocatello  and  the  Union  Pacific.^ 
He  was  the  persona^  guest  of  Pre-  j 
sident  Carl  R.  Gray,  of  the  Union ; 
Pacific  system.  I 

Upon  LaVatta's  return  west,  ati 
the  invitation  of  President  Gray, 
he  broadcast  a  talk  in  behalf  of 
the  Indians  at  Omaha.  Before  he 
launched  into  a  talk  urging  great- 
er assistance  to  the  Indians,  La- 
Vatta told  of  Pocatello  as  the  Gate 
cSy  of  Idaho  and  its  growing  im- 
portance in  the  intermountain 
v^st. 

Since  his  return  from  Washing- 
ton, LaVatta  has  been  appointed 
ofv^rseer  f^^the  Indian   tribes  in 

visit  tne  reservation  and  schools 
and  work  for  the  betterment  of  the 
eifiployment  conditions  for  ths  vari- 
ous tribes.  He  will  take  a  leave 
of  absence  from  the  Oregon  Short 
Line  shops  in  Pocatello,  where  he 
has  been  employed  for  a  nuniber 
of  years.  Temporarily  his  headj 
quarters  will  be  in  Pocatello  but 
will  later  be  transferred  to  Denver  j 
lor  Salt  Lake.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
j(?airli8le  school,  and  a  world  war 
[veteran. 

Speaking  of  his  trip  to  Washi 
ton  for  the  inauguration  L^J^tta 

"At  the  inauguration  there  were 
1105  Y^Odians  1 1  |ii  1 1 1  nl|iUj    dli  tiilW^ 
in  dSfer^Jllt  pillLy  ftl  Llie  country.  1 
On  the  nieht  of  Sundav,  March  3,| 
fifteen  Indians  attended  the  Gover- , 
nors'  ball  at  the  Willard  hotel.  On! 
the  following  night  ten  of  the  In- ^ 
^dians  attended  the  Inaugural  ball 
at  the  Mayflower  hotel.  On  Tuesday 
the  Indians  were  presented  to  Presi- 
dent Hoover     and     Vice-President 
Curtis   and  many   prominent  peo- 
ple at  the  inauguration. 

^'On  Wednesdav,  March  6,  I  had 
a  conference  with  Secretary  Wil- 
bur of  the  Interior  department  and 
a  representative  of  the  Indian  bu- 
re?^u  concerning  Indian  affairs.  On 
that  same  dav  all  the  Indians  were 
taken  on  a  sierht  seeing  trip.  The 
first  place  visited  was  the  grave  of 
the  unknown   soldier  ^n   Arlington 

cemetery,     ^^j'^  ttlfi  Indif'^'^L^^^"^ 

in   silent   reverence     with     bowed 

|!!e«itiy.  -*^^^riv  of  the  Indians,  like 

W^,  W'g'tlTen  visited  Mount  Ver- 
non, went  %i  the  top  of  Washing- 
ton monument  and  to  the  Smith- 
sonian. At  the  latter  nlace  the  In- 
dians looked  upon  the  "Spirit  of 
Lindbergh,  the  Lincoln  memorial, 
Congressional  library  and  other 
I  points  of  interest. 

"The  visiting  Indians  in  the  in- 
augural parade  attracted  much  fjt- 
tention  and  applause  along  the 
line.  The  parade  took  9.  hours  and 
20  minutes  to  pass.  The  Indians 
were  treated  royally  every  where 
they  went   while   in   Wa.shington." 


■Ovig.xxs  VouWevy  lnAvoLvx<i 


Aititting    Indians 
Mrs.  Louis  J.  Gillespie,  chairman 
of  the  Indian  Wpifflro  J^]Y^»^/^»^    cre- 
ated  much    interest  with    her  de- 
scription of  a. visit  to  the  Paiute 
Indians  at  Lone  Pine,  Bishop,  and 
other  points  in  Inyo  county,  in  which 
she  told  of  indigent  Indians  of  ad-' 
vanced   years    ill-clad   and   hungry,, 
the   agent   in   that   region   claiming! 
insufficient     government     supplies. 
As  a  result  of  these  conditions,  Mrs. 
Gillespie  wrote  a  letter  to  President 
Coolidge    asking    if    he   cannot  do 
something    to    h,^!p    these    Indians. 
The  letter  was  indorsed  on  Satuc- 
day  at   the  district  board   meeting 
and   after  reading   It  yesterday   at 
the     presidents'     council,     it     was 
handed  to  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Toll  for 
her  signature  and  that  of  the  sec- 
retary, after  which  It  will  be  for- 
warded to  Washington.     It  was  at 
Uie  close  of  her  talk  that  Mrs.  Gil- 
lespie presented  Mrs.  Toll  with  the 
liandsome   basket  made  .by  one  of 
the  aged  Indian  women,  whom  she 
discovered  without  food  and  scanty 
clothing.    Needless  to  say,  the  au- 
dience applauded  heartily  when  her 
talk  ended  with  the  simple  remark: 
"Of  course,  I  saw  that  the  poor  old 
woman   had    what    she   needed   be- 
fore r  returned  to  Long  Beach." 

Ion  a  BeoLA\x\t-^V.  ^.]  Six^ 

0  H«.rcV^\'v,\^^i". 


„,M,or,  CAT,,  i.r.0UTr.«    __L»^2ll 

\!jkl4#glveir by  •'^*^®    national 
"XnVSfto  thIlndUms  o£  Owens 
vl^   Informati/^      heretofore 
in' us    brt    iy»an       Supervisor 
plrrett  substaL^s  the  alleg^ations 
of  the  Tlme^^tory.     It  Is     a     de- 
plorable situa^aon  beyond  his  power 
to  remedy.      In   one   of   the   detal  s. 
however,   the   Times   writer   is   mis- 
informed.    It  is  stated  that   10.000 
acres   northwest   of   Bishop   was   set 
aside   for  the   Indians,      an      oppor- 
tunity never  accei/ced  because     it  is 
not   only   useless   as   farm   land   but 
It   is   so   strewn   with   boulders   and 
broken  rocks  that  one  with  his  wits' 
about   him   would   not   even   try   to 
build    a    house    on    it.'*      A    photo- 
graph   of    rock-strewn    ground    ac- 
companies   the    description.      There 
may  be  a  large  part  of  such  useless 
ground,    but    on    the      other      hand 
there  are  some   thousands   of   acres 
of    as    good    looking    land    as    any 
desert  stretch  a  hopeful  settler  ever 
tackled.      Its    drawback    is    i&ck    of 
water.      Surveys    were    made    look- 
ing   to    furnishing    that    necessity, 
but  whatever   their     findings      (un- 
flavorable.  we  believe)  any  diversion 
from  Owens  river   for   that  purpose 
has    been    made    impossible.       The 
isolation    of    the    area    was   anothei 
reason    to    which    Indians    objected 
when      expressing        their        views 
For    both    reasons,    the   trlbespeople 
would  have   none  of   it. 

The  shortage  of  provisions,  for 
probably  a  hundred  of  the  aged 
and  infirm  among  the  Flutes,  oughi 
to    receive    prompt    consideration. 
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S  VALLEY 


Dr.  Adl^rs.  iW.  C.  Barton,  of 
WashTfigton,  D.  [c,  are  here  look- 
ing after  the  health  conditions  of 
the  Indians  of  this  district,  with 
special  reference  to  trachoma,  of 
which  they  have  found  very  little 
thus  far.  Miss  Elinor  D.  Greeg,  of 
Washington  D.  C,  supervisor  of 
Field  Matrons  and  nurses  in  the 
Indian  service  is  spending  a  few 
clays  in  Bishop  looking  over  the 
conditions  of  living  among  the 
Indians. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brittain  and 
family,  who  have  been  employed, 
at  ♦the  Pine  Creek  Indian  school  in 
Round  Valley  left  this  week  for 
their  new  location  at  Riverside, 
under  Sherman  Institute,  The  Pine 
Creek  school  being  closed  perman- 
ently. The  Bishop  school  will  also 
be  closed  next  week  and  this  winds 
up  all  the  Indian  schools  in  the 
valley.  The  Indians  will  now  at- 
tend   the    public    schools. 

Geo.  Simeral  and  wife  who  have 
been  in  charge  of  the  Bishop 
Indian  school,  have  asked  for  a 
transfer  in  the  Indian  service  to 
some  other  school  in  California 
on  account  of  the  closing  of  the 
school. 
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DIANS  REJECT 
CLAIMS  ON  CITY 

■    ■      i 

Take  Names  Off  Petition  in 
Owens  Vdle 


Piutes    Declare  ^hey  f  Were 
Misled  by  Whites 


Signatures    on    Reparations 
Plea  Unauthorized 


'•'^ft^C:; 


A^Vi 


Indians  of  the  Piute  tribe  in  Owens 
V'alley.  who  have  been  repreoented 
by  the  Big  Pine  (Owens  Valley)  Rep- 
arations Association  it^  demanding 
reparations  'from  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles, yesterday  disclosed  that  they 
do  not)  desire  any  reparations  from 
the  city  but,  on  the  contrary,  ask 
that  their  names  be  withdrawn  from 
the  list  of  those  ^ho  have  fought 
such   payments. 

In  a  communication  received  yes- 
terday by  the  Board  of  Water  and 
Powrr  Commissioners,  the  Piute  In- 
■^lans,  speaking  through  a  commit- 
tee appointed  by  their  tribe,  declared 
that  some  of  their  number  had  heen 
,  -led  into  signing  reparation  claims 
against  the  city,  while  others  whose 
names  appear  as  claimants  did  not 
even  know  that  claims  were  being 
made  in  their  behalf. 

FILED    YEAR   AGO 

..  demand  upon  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  for  the  reparations  money  for 
a  number  of  claimants  In  the  town 
of  Big  Pine  was  filed  with  the  Wa- 
ter and  Power  Commission  about  a 
year  ago  by  the  Big  Pine  Reparations 
Association.  The  claims  for  repara- 
tions were  made  on  the  contention 
that  the  business  and  occupations  of 
the  claimants  had  been  damaged 
through  the  purchase  of  Owens  Val- 
ley land  by  the  city.  Among  the  Big 
Pine  claimants  listed  were  thirty-five 
Indian  laborers  for  whom  reparations 
totaling   $22,320  were  demanded. 

In  the  Indian  laborers'  claims  It 
was  Indicated  that  the  occupation 
of  these  people  had.  In  some  manner 
unexplained,  been  damaged  through 
tt     city's  lanri  purchases. 

In  their  communication  to  the  wa- 
ter and  power  commission,  the  In- 
dians declared  that  they  have  been 
informed  by  their  leader.  John  Somer- 
vUle,  that  they  have  no  valid  claims 
for  reparations  money  from  the  city 
for  the  reason  that  Jobs  with  the  city 
on  valley  ranches  and  Owens  Valley 
Aqueduct  work  have  been  open  all 
of  the  time  to  all  those  who  want 
work, 

TEXT    OF    MESSAGE 

The  communication,  signed  by 
Mike  Tibbltts.  Louis  Stewart,  Paul 
Baker  and  Logan  Watson,  a  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  Indians,  fol- 
lows: 

"We  find  that  we  have  been  misled 
to  signing  the  Owens  Valley  repara- 
tions claims  as  farm  labors,  and  In 
some  cases  we  know  nothing  of  sign- 
ing the  reparations  claims.  We  have 
been  advised  by  our  leader,  John 
SomervUle,  of  Big  Pine,  to  withdraw 
from  the  said  claims.  To  the  Hon- 
orable Board  of  Water  and  Power 
Commissioners,  will  you  please  except 
our  withdrawal  from  the  Owens  Val- 
ley reparation  claims. 

"At  the  time  of  signing  the  repa- 
ration claims  we  were  advised  by  the 
white  man  that  we  could  collect  the 
amount  stated  in  the  reparation 
claims.  Since  then  we  have  been 
advised  by  our  leader  that  we  could 
not  collect  anything  for  the  reason 
the  city  Jobs  have  been  open  to  any- 
one that  wanted  work.  To  the  Board 
of  Water  and  Power  Commissioners 
of  Los  Angeles,  we  want  to  state  that 
we  are  laborers  and  depend  on  work 
for  a  living,  we  have  families  de- 
pendent on  us,  therefore  ask  you  to 
give  us  Indians  labor  whenever  yo 
can,  we  are  willing  to  work." 


•       BERKELEY.  CAL.F.-SAZETt 

ENGINEERING  OF 
INDIANS  PRAIP 
BY  U.  S. 


Difficult  feats  of  engine^ing  were 
not  beyond  tlje  ability  of  everi  the 
comparatively  primitive  a;>d  uncul- 
tured Indian  tribes  of  California,  ac- 
cording to  word  brought  back  to  the  | 
University  of  California  by  a  member 
of  the  department  of  e.ithropology 
from  Inyo  County,  where  he  has  been 
studying  the  past  culture  of  the 
Paiutes  of  that  district. 

The  Paiutes,  it  was  found,  though  a 
non-agfreulttfral  people,  had  developed 
a  complex  irrigation  system  before  tm 
coming  of  the  white  man,  which  to 
,  the  casual  observer  would  seem  beyond 
their  powers. 

J.  H.  Steward,  graduate  student 
who  made  the  survey,  states  that  on 
the  creeks  tributary  to  the  Owens 
river,  vestiges  of  the  old  dams  ana 
ditches  constructed  by  the  Indians  for 
the  purpose  of  Irrigatliig  meadows 
and  seed  plots  planted  by  nature,  are 
still  to  be  found. 

Were  Not  Agriculturalists 
He  explains  that  the  Paiutes  were 
not  agriculturists,  because  they  never 
attempted  to  plant  seeds,  but  merely 
helped  to  develop  fields  of  sunflowei;s 
or  other  seed-bearing  plants  which 
they  found  growing  wild.  But  ori  the 
other  hand,  their  irrigation  ditches 
are  sometimes  thousands  of  feet  in 
length,  and  show  a  remarkable  in- 
genuity in  estimaUng  the  correct  spot 
lor  dams  and  the  amount  of  drop 
necessai-y  to  bring  water  to  a  selected 

meadow.  ^     ^,        ij  _^^   ^* 

Also,  according  to  the  old  men  oi 
the  tribe,  they  had  discovered  the 
necessity  of  harvesting  only  in  alter- 
nate years  in  order  to  give  the  soil 
a  chance  to  recuperate.  Irrigation 
ditches  would  be  opened  c^e  year, 
then  allowed  to  remain  idle  the  next. 
Use  was  also  made  of  the  ditches  for 
catching  fish.  The  water  would  be 
turned  from  some  creek  into  a  dltcn, 
and  then  in  shallows  of  the  creek  bed 
the  fish  would  simply  be  Pj^ked  up 
and  taken  home  for  dinner.  Then  the 
water  would  be  turned  back  and  in 
the  bed  of  the  Irrigation  ditch  more 
trapped  fish  would  be  gathered. 

During  his  stay  among  the  Indians, 
Steward  also  made  studies  of  old  hunt- 
ing territories,  trade  routes,  village 
sites,  and  the  general  culture  of  the 
people  before  the  coming  of  the  white 

"^"teward  also  collected  fifty  phorio- 
graph  records  of  the  primitive  melo- 
dies of  the  Paiute  Indians. 

Steward  carried  »^  recording  ma- 
chine with  him.  lived  with  the  In- 
dians, and  by  gaining  their  confidence 
and  good-wlU,  obtained  reproductions 
of  some  fifty  or  sixty  songs.  Among 
those  obtained  are  the  famous  Gamb- 
ling Song,  the  Circle  Dance  Sons,  the 
Cry  Dance  Song,  the  Lost  Bear  Cub  s 
Lament,  one  that  might  be  tit  ed 
"Lonesome."  and  another  that  is  sup- 
posed to  attract  fish  to  the  hook. 
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ENGINEERING 
OF  INDIANS 
ASTONISHE 

Feats  Reflect  More  Ingenu 

ity  Than  California  Dig 

ger  Tribes 

Peats     of     ancient      engineerini 

which  reflect  more  ingenuity  thai 

scientists   have   formerly  attributet 

to  California  "Digger"  Indians,  hav( 

just  been  reported  by  a  University 

of    California    anthropologist,     re-. 

cently  returned  from  three  months 

study  of  Inyo  county  tribes.      ^^ 

Delving  into  the  past  and  present 

history   of  the  Paiute   tribe.   J.   HJ 

Steward,   gradual?   student   in   ann 

thropology  on  the  Berkeley  campus] 

round    remarkable   evidences    of    i 

culture  never  before  suspected.  Dur- 

J}^.  ?^?  survey  in  the  Owens  Valle^ 

district   the   university  man   founc 

vestiges   of   old   dams   and   ditcher 

constructed  by  the  Indians  for  thei 

purpose  of  irrigating  meadows  and 

seed  plots  planted  by  nature. 

Anthropologists    learned    in    thd 
ways    of    California    Indians    have! 
never  considered    them   agricultur- 
ists in  any  sense.    The  chief  reason 
for  .this  is  because  they  never  plant-l 
ed  seeds    but  merely  helped  to  de- 
velop fields  of  sunflowers  or  other 
seed-bearing     plants     which     the^ 
found  growing  wild.    As  irrigatioiV-i 
ists    however,   the  Paiutes  reached 
a  state  of  considerable  proflciencv 
as   evidence   by  the   complex   ditch 
system,  remains  of  which  were  found 

tL^^^fS'"'''^-    .^^"^^  o^  ^he  ditcM 
were   thousands  of  feet   in   length 

and  showed  a  remarkable  ingenuity 
in  estimating  the  correct  spot  for 
aams  and  the  amount  of  dron 
necessary  to  bring  water  to  a  se- 
lected  spot. 

Another  bit  of  unsuspected  agrl-, 
cultural  wisdom  was  discovered 
among  the  Paiutes  by  Steward    OW 

tTev  ^L"]f  tribe  informed  him  th^ 
they    realized    the    importance    of 

^rf'TJ^^''?  ^"|y  ^"  alternate  years 
in  order  to  give  the  soil  a  chancH 

wonlS'^hH^^^-  .  Irrigation  dltche. 
wi5  i^®  opened  one  year,  then  al- 
^owed  to  remain  Idle  the  next. 

As  efficiency  exponents,  the  Pai- 
utes showed  their  ability  by  usine 
their  laboriously-made  ditches  fo? 
a  double  purpose.  The  Indians 
f?cl!^^'^   ^i«h   by   turning  the   water 

then  fnTH.'^'*^).^^.^"^  ^  ^^^^h.  and 
then  in  the  shallows  of  the  creek 

there^'^^Th^n^rP  ^^\^''^  '"'^^^^ 
inere.     Then   the   water   wotild   hpl 

fKh^^ni.utH''  '"*",  "^"^  «=••«''  and  th3 
ditch  "^       "^  '■^^  irrlgatloi 

.During   his   stay  among   the   In-I 
i5"u'  Steward  also  made  studies  of 
o  d  hunt  ng  territories,  trade  routes 

ture^of'^thl  r.t  '^'   general°cuu 
cure    or    the    tribesmen    before    tht 
coming  of  the  whlt<  ^^^ 
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Ort  VALLEY  self 


Lone  Pinfc.  VAIiniMfuiiiah.  Convict 
Lake,  BodiSlJkl|^o  (Iraters, — names 
such  as  the^])ring  Torth  visions  of 
the  stories  inist  of  eariy  Californlji 
history  Between  the  serrated 
peaks  of  the  High  Sitn-ras  and  the 
rugged,  desolate  western  slopes  of 
the  range  formed  by  the  Coso 
mountains,  the  Inyo  mountains, 
and  the  White  mountains,  lies  this 
Owens  valley  country,  the  scerie  of 
fabled  Indian  legends  and  the 
romantic  history  of  the  gold  camps. 
Not  only  is  this  land  famed  In  the 
past  for  its  historical  associations 
but  also  in  the  present  for  the 
Alpine  grandeur  of  Its  scenery. 

Motorists  driving  to  Owens  valley 
win  traverse  pavement  via  Mint 
Canyon,  thence  through  the  Joshua 
forests  of  the  Mojave  desert  to  the 
town  of  Mojave. 

Graded,  natural  gravel  road  and  , 
gravel,      rather      corrugated      and  j 
chucky  in   places  for  light  cars,    is' 
then  used  through  the  multi-colored 
and   variegated    formations   of   Red 
Rock  Canyon  and  past  Little  Lake 
to  Olancha.     Far  upon  the  flanks  of 
the    Sierras    the    sinuous   course    of 
the  Los  Angeles  aqueduct   may   be 
readily  discerned.       Rather     rough 
gravel  next  extends  past  the  old  bed 
of  Owens  Lake  with  its  many  soda 
works  to  Lone  Pine. 

From  Lone  Pine  the  highway, 
which  is  chiefly  good  oiled  gravel, 
gradually  ascends  to  Bishop,  eleva- 
tion 4,147  feet,  thence  over  easy 
grades  to  the  summit  of  Shcrwin 
Hill,  elevation  0,4  30   foet. 

The  road  of  generally  good  gravel 
then  extends  through  the  beautiful 
high  plateau  country  over  Dead- 
man's  Pass  and  past  the  Mono 
Craters  to  Mono  Lake,  that  b(3dy  of 
saline  solution  with  its  volcanic  is- 
lands. 

Near  here  the  scenic  Tioj?a  Pass 
oad  takes  off  for  Its  elevated 
journey  to  Yoseniite  Nalipnal  l*ai*k. 


o,(A    /  Original  American  Fares  III  at  Hands  of  Conquerors 
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Sweeping-  down  from  the  snowy 
mountain  peaks,  a  raw,  chilling 
wind  whips  across  a  rock-strewn 
mesa  just  behind  Bigr  Pine  In  the 
Owens  Valley. 

The  wind  whistles  through  the 
twisrs,  straws  and  rags  that  form 
the  covering  to  a  miserable-looking 
wikiup  which  two  aged  Indian 
nquaws  call  their  home.  Out  in 
front  of  this  Indian  boudylr  brush 
and  twigs  have  been  piled  in  a 
circle  about  ten  feet  in  diameter 
and    about    three   feet    high. 

If  you  could  creep  up  and  peep 
over  this  ring  of  brush,  you  would 
And  the  twp  squaws  Beated  on 
the  cold  ground.  They  are  poorly 
clad  and  their  clothes  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  worn 
without  a  change  for  a  long 
They  hav^  cloth  coverings  on 
heads. 

WEAVE    BASKETS 

As    thigy.  mi    huddled    within    the 
ring  of  brush  out  of  the  cold  wind 
their    gnarled    old    hands    are    busv 
making  baskets.     These  are  old,  old 
Piute    Indian    women.      Thev      37  ^ 
crammed   full   of   t?ndiiioii   ;.  nd    su- 
perptitinn.      a   bl.ick  .log  of  a  neigh- 
boring  Indian    has    barked    at      the 
Approach    of    strangei-s.      The    bas- 
ket   work    has    been    hidden    under 
cloths.     Two  old  heads  are  lowered 
until    the    chins    seem    to    re.«^t    on 
Ihe    chest. 

One  of  the  old  women  under- 
stands a  little  English.  The  other 
is  nearly  blind  and  hard  of  heal- 
ing.     At   the  suggestion   that  a  pic- 
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No  Oil  to  Enrich  Them 


Some    of    the    land    on    which    the    government 
the   left   above   is   Mo.se   Baker,   an  aged   Pi 

squalid  wikiup  of  straw  and  branches  which  serves  as  the  habitation  of  two 
government  is  too  scant  to  keep  them.  At  the  left  below  is  Mitt  J.  Sep.sey,  a 
France.  ^-^ 


:   expects  its  helpless  charges  to  till  the  soil  and    make  a  living  Is  shown  in  the  unner  nictnre     At 
ute  Indian,  nearly  blind,  and  a   typical  specimen    of   a    vanishing    race.      Below    at    th^    rio-v^t    * 


old   Indian   women 
Piute  of  Big   Pine 


whose    allowance    of    rations    from    the 
decorated    for    bravery   while    fighting    in 


ture  might  be  taken  the  first  one 
scolds  at  the  deaf  one  in  a  high 
piping  voice,  faces  are  covered  and 


the 

ages    probably 
the  time  wherf 


!  tf/T  the    time    being    Indian    super- 
stition  foils   the   cameraman. 

(iOVERXMEXT    WARDS 

Here  are  two  wards  of 
government.  Their 
(\urv  I  hem  back  tu 
the  Indians  lived  on  the  good 
land  in  the  fertile  valleys.  Here 
are  two  repre .sentatives  of  a  race. 
millions  of  dollars  of  whose  money 
is  being  held  by  the  government 
in  trust.  And  what  are  these  two 
old  i>eople  getting  from  their  guar- 
dian, the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
tairs? 

On  February   23,  last,  the  Bureau 
of     Indian    Affairs    issued    to    these 
lit  wo   aged   sguaws  the  following  ra- 
tions:  Four  cups  of  flour,  two  cups 
[of    rice,     about     three     pounds       of 
Isugar.    a    couple    of    handfuls       of 
macaroni,    two   small    rans   of    bak- 
ing  powder,   and    a    piece   of   bacon 


broken  rocks  that  one  with  his 
wits  about  him  would  not  even 
try  to   build  a  house  on  It. 

Tlie  project  turned  out  to  be  so 
hopeless  that  Mr.  Parrett  succeeded 
In  |»rocuring  other  tillable  land  in 
the  valley.  Some  of  the  land  Is 
located  near  Independence.  A 
tract  of  eighty  acres  was  bought 
at  Bishop.  Here  some  of  the  more 
fortunate-  Indians  have  been  al- 
lotted small  tracts  of  about  two 
and  one-half  acres. 

FEEBLE   GESTURE 

The    intent    Is    to    locate    the 
oians    on    these    small    tracts, 
nim  to  put  up  a  house  and 
s^arden.      jf    he    can    get    a 


the 


In- 
get 
have  a 
job    In 


Ihe 
tion 
en   to 

R.    K. 
Bureau 


size     of    your    hand.    This    ra- 
vvas  given  these  two  old  wom- 
last   them  a   month! 

Barrett,    representing    the 
of     Indian     Affairs    a.s     In- 


dian agent  at  Bishop,  admitted 
that  the  list  of  food  as  a^i  out 
above  was  aF)proximately  what  he 
Issued     to     the.«e     two     squaws     for 

their    monthlN-    ration. 


town    or    on    a    ranch    he'll    be 
sitting  pretty"  until  old  age  over-, 
caKes    him    and    then    the    govern-! 
mnlllK)''^^^    probably    sing    him    the! 
••Fnn     ^^    '-atJon    ditty    that    begins: 
how    i^r^"  ""^  "^"^  ^i^^'  etc."  Any- 
re<Tion      ""  «^^^'^^e  in  the  right  di- 

voM  "com'i^  ^^^^'^   *  ^e..ture.   when 

a"     "oT/n'diaf/s'r^r'-      ''^^^'^ 
iar   Qistrict       A    ^   !?    ^^'^^    particu- 

^-    ha;'about^AV   ^---"^^^^ 
land    to 


divide 


a<'res    of    tillable 


ble;"  and  that  "under  the  Amer- 
ican flag  the  Indian  population 
has  been  rediiced  from  ]  60.000  to 
I'.OOO,  chiefly  by  actual  starvation 
and   by  preventable  diseaseg.  " 

ABORIGIVK    XEGLFX-TED 

And  so  the  picture  is  complet- 
ed. While  the  so-called  •'Ameri- 
cans*' flourish  in  the  forfile  val- 
leys. In  cities  and  towns,  through 
agriculture  and  industries,  the  or- 
iginal American  has  been  subju- 
. gated,  his  valuable  lands  taken 
from  him  by  hook  or  crook  and 
he  has  been  relegated  to  the*  des- 
ert, the  hills,  mountains  and  rocks 
He  is  fast  fading  from  the  pic- 
ture. Once  in  a  while  you  hear 
from  him.  There  Is,  for  "example 
Mitt  J.  Sepsey  of  Big  Pfne.  Mitt 
was  decorated  for  bravery  while 
fighting  for  his  country  In  P'rancp. 
He  was  .<  member  of  (^ompany  K 
Three  Hundred  and  Sixty-fourt' 
Infantry.  Ninety-first  Division, 
fine  specimen  of  the  Piute  Ind 
He  is  said  to  be  ♦he  only 
in  Inyo  county  decorated 
ery.      Mitt     is    now    work  in 
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Them , Necessary  Food 
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for  Habitation 


Stale    Contemplates    Aid    to 
Save  Tribes 


Sweeping  down  from  the  snowy 
mountain  peaks,  a  raw,  chilling 
wind  whips  across  a  rock-strewn 
mesa  just  behind  Big  Pine  in  the 
Owens  Valley. 

The  wind  whistles  through  the 
twigs,  straws  and  rags  that  form 
the  covering  to  a  miserable-looking 
wikiup  which  two  aged  Indian 
squaws  call  their  home.  Out  in 
front  of  this  Indian  boudoir  brush 
and  twigs  have  been  piled  In  a 
circle  about  ten  feet  in  diameter 
and    about    three    feet    high. 

If  you  could  creep  up  and  peep 
over  this  ring  of  brush,  you  would 
find  the  two  squaws  seated  on 
the  cold  ground.  They  are  poorly 
clad  and  their  clothes  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  worn 
without  a  change  for  a  long  time. 
They  havt*  eloth  coverings  on  their 
heads. 

WKATE    BASKETS 

As  th«jr.  #iit  huddled  within  the 
ring  of  brush  out  of  the  cold  wind, 
their  gnarled  old  hand.s  are  busy 
making  baskets.  These  are  old.  old 
Piute  Indian  women.  Thev  ar<i 
crammed  full  of  tradition  and  su- 
perstition. A  bla,ck  dog  of  a  neig^h- 
bnrm^  IriiJian  has  harked  .u  the 
;ippfoach  of  sfran-er.«.  The  bas- 
ket work  has  be^^n  Jiidden  under 
cloth.<!.  Twr»  old  heads  are  lowered 
until  rhe  chins  seem  to  re.<^t  on 
fh^    fhe.'^t. 

One  of  Ihe  old  women  nnd«v- 
stands  a  little  Knglish.  The  other 
Is  nearly  blind  and  hard  of  hear- 
ing.    At  the  suggestion   that  a  pic- 


Enrich  Them 

Som**  ^  f  ihp  land  on  which  the  government  expects  its  helpless  charges  to  till  the  soil  and  make  a  living  Is  shown  in  the  upper  picture.  At 
the  b^ft  above  is  Mo.se  Baker,  an  aged  Piute  Indian,  nearly  blind,  and  a  typical  specimen  of  a  vanishing  race.  Below  at  the  right  is  a 
.*jqualid  wikiup  of  straw  and  branches  which  serves  as  the  habitation  of  two  old  Indian  women  whose  allowance  of  rations  from  the 
government  i.s  too  scant  tu  keep  them.  At  the  left  below  is  Mitt  J.  Sepsey,  a  Piute  of  Big  Pine  decorated  for  bravery  while  fighting  in 
P^rance. 


ture  might  be  taken  the  first  one 
scolds  at  the  deaf  one  in  a  high 
piping  voice,  faces  are  covered  and 


.he    time    being    Indian    super- 
[ition  foils  the  cameraman. 

GOVERNMENT    WARDS 

Here  are  two  wards  of  the 
government.  Their  ages  probably 
carry  them  back  to  the  time  wherff 
the  Indians  lived  on  the  good 
land  in  the  fertile  valleys.  Here 
are  two  representatives  of  a  race, 
millions  of  dollars  of  whose  money 
is  being  held  by  the  government 
in  trust.  And  what  are  these  two 
old  people  getting  from  their  guar- 
dian, the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs? 

On  February  23,  last,  the  Bureau 
Lof    Indian    Affairs    Issued    to    these 
[two  aged  squaws  the  following  ra- 
rtions:  Four  cups  of  flour,  two  cups 
llof    rice,    about    three    pounds      of 
sugar,     a    couple    of    handfuls       of: 
macaroni,   two   small   cans   of   bak-' 
ing  powder,  and   a  piece  of  bacon 
ihe    size    of    your    hand.    This    ra-v 
tion  was  given  these  two  old  wom-i 
en   to  last   them  a  month!  ! 

R.  R.  Parrett.  representing  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  as  In- 
dian agent  at  Bishop,  admitted 
that  the  list  of  food  as  set  out 
above  was  approximately  what  he. 
issued  to  these  two  squaws  for 
their   monthly   ration. 

AGENT      EXPLAINS 

When   asked    for  an   explanation 

of    this    pitiful    dole,    Mr.    Parrett 

said  he  had  no  more  food  to  give 
them.  He  was  not  allowed  any 
more   by   the   government. 

"When  the  time  comes  around 
to  issue  the  rations,"  he  said,  **I 
have  to  pro-rate  it  among  those 
who  are  in  need,  it  is  simply  a 
question  of  my  giving  a  few 
enough  or  giving  all  of  them  a 
little.    I    do    the    latter." 

So  that  unless  their  Indian 
friends  or  whites  donate  to  feed 
them,  these  indigent  Indians  ap- 
parently   would    starve. 

Mr.  Parrett  said  there  are  from 
fifty  to  100  Indians  under  his  jur- 
isdiction who  ought  to  receive  ra- 
tions from  the  government,  but 
who  do  not.  Asked  why  rations 
are  not  issued  to  them  he  said 
that  he  is  allowed  only  so  much  of 
an  appropriation  for  that  purpose 
and    he    had    to   make   it    do. 

There  are  about  1500  Indians 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bish- 
op Indian  agency.  Mr.  Parrett  said 
he  is  doing  what  he  can  for  them 
in  the  matter  of  settling  them  on 
land  they  can  farm.  The  govern- 
ment's attitude  on  this  problem  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  some 
years  ago  a  great  tract  of  land  was 
set  aside  for  these  Indians— some- 
thing like  90.000  acres.  This  tract 
is  located  a  few  miles  Tiorth  and 
west  of  Bishop,  near  the  Owens 
IMver. 

liXNn  woKTHrr.ss 

Th*»  Indian*  ]]x>  Thor*^  Wf^re  in- 
vited to  live  on  Thf»  land,  an  invi- 
tation They  appar*^ntl\  nevf»r  ac- 
<"epted  And  no  wonder!  ir  i<^  not 
'"'nl\'  nsf'le???  ns  fnrnt  l^nd  but  it 
c:     c;r,     ^••■o\vr>     with     bmi;drr«s       and 


broken  rocks  that  one  with  his 
wits  about  him  would  not  even 
try   to   build  a   house   on   it.  • 

Tlie  project  turned  out  to  be  so 
hopeless  that  Mr.  Parrett  succeeded 
In  |!irocuring  other  tillable  land  in 
the  valley.  Some  of  the  land  Is 
located  near  Independence.  A 
tract  of  eighty  acres  was  bought 
at  Bishop.  Here  some  of  the  more 
fortunate*  Indians  have  been  al- 
lotted small  tracts  of  about  tw^o 
and  one-half  acres. 

FEEBLE   GESTURE 

The  intent  is  to  locate  the  In- 
dians on  these  small  tracts,  get 
him  to  put  up  a  house  and  have  a 
garden.  If  he  can  get  a  job  In 
the  tovrn  or  on  a  ranch  he'll  be 
•'sitting  pretty"  until  old  age  over- 
takes him  and  then  the  govern- 
ment will  probably  sing  him  the 
monthly  ration  ditty  that  begins: 
"Four  cups  of  flour  rice,  etc."  Any- 
how, it's  a  gesture  In  the  right  di- 
rection. 

But  how  feeble  a  gesture,  when 
you  come  to  figure  it  out!  There 
are  1500  Indians  In  that  particu- 
lar district.  And  Mr.  Parrett  said 
he  has  about  315  acres  of  tillable 
land  to  divide  among  them.  Al- 
ready more  Indian  families  have 
applied  for  the  privilege  of  living 
on  the  eighty-acre  tract  at  Bish- 
op than  the  land  can  possibly  ac- 
commodate. 

And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  even  after  the  land  has  been 
allotted  to  the  Individual  Indian 
the  Indian  Bureau  can  sell  It  or 
lease  it  whether  the  Indian  on  the 
land  likf^  It  or  not. 

STATE   TAKES    HAND 

It  is  such  unjusiitiable  conditions 
as  have  been  set  forth  here  that 
friends  of  the  Indian  hope  to 
remedv  through  the  medium  of  the 
two  bills  before  the  present  State 
I^egislature.  The  one  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  a  coinmittee  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  agricultural, 
health  and  educational  conditions 
of  the  Indians  of  California.  The 
other  appropriates  $100,000  for 
the  immediate  relief  of  the  Califor- 
nia Indians— sick,  indigent,  home- 
less aged  and  infirm.  The  money 
is  to  be  spent  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion or  approval  of  the  investigat- 
ing committee. 

These  bills  have  been  indorsed 
bv  the  California  Federation  of 
Woman's  Clubs  after  a  first-hand 
investigation  of  Indian  conditions 
by  members  of  the  federation's  In- 
dian   welfare   committees. 

Proponents  of  the  bills  point  out 
that  the  Indian  Bureau  admits  that 
SO  per  cent  of  the  land  bought  for 
California  Indians  1.=^  worthless  for 
faiining  or  grazing,  many  of  the 
allormonts  on  thr  public  domain 
located    on     mountain       top? 


ible;"   and   that    "under 
lean    flag    the    Indian 
has   been   reduced   from 


the  Amer- 
population 
160,000   to 


reduced 

17,000,   chiefly  by  actual  starvation 
and   by  preventable  diseases." 

ABORIGINE  NEGIiECTED 

And  BO  the  picture  is  complet- 
ed. While  the  so-called  "Ameri- 
cans" flourish  in  the  fertile  val- 
leys, in  cities  and  towns,  through 
agriculture  and  industries,  the  or- 
iginal   American    has    been    subju- 

.gated,  his  valuable  lands  taken 
from  him  by  hook  or  crook,  and 
he  has  been  relegated  to  the  des- 
ert, the  hills,  mountains  and  rocks. 
He  is  fast  fading  from  the  pic- 
ture. Once  in  a  while  you  hear 
from  him.     There  Is,   for  eicample, 

,  Mitt  J.   Sepsey   of   Big   PFne.      Mitt 
was    decorated    for    bravery    while 
fighting  for  his  country  In   France. 
He  was  a  member  of  Company  E. 
Three    Hundred    and    Sixty-fourt 
Infantry,    Ninety-first    Division, 
fine  specimen   of  the   Piute  IndMin.   i 
He   is   said    to    be    the   only  s^Oier  II 
in  Inyo  county  decorated   foi-^orav- 
ery.      Mitt    is    now    workin^^  with 
a    road    construction    gangVat    Big 
ine. 


being 

and  l«v»  bods;  tbnt  rhp  statp 
T^oard  of  Health  ha.«  dprlared  the 
hfalTh  conditions  and  medi^^al  ne- 
C'locr    of  ihA    Indians  to    b**    "Inrr'-d- 
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y^s  Seen  By  Susan 
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Some"  yaars   ago,   when   I   was    es- 
pecially interested  in  Indian  Welfare 
work    In    Inyo    county    I    visited    an 
Indian  camp  north  of  Bishop  in  com- 
pany  with   a    group   of   visiting   Fed- 
eration Club  women.  A  young  Indian 
woman   in   camp   tolerated   our   pres- 
ence;  she  .even  contributed  a  mourn- 
ful  "hel-lo-oo"   to   our  greetings.   We 
were  in  search  of  baskets,  so  I  ask- 
ed  "You   got   basket,   Mattie?"   **Bas- 
ket?"'  the    word    was    full    of   injury 
and     offense,     "No-oo,     I     have     no 
basket." 

*'Mattie   is-  one  of  the  few  basket 
makers  we  have  in  this  region  now" 
I     informed     the     ladies.     "You     got 
basket  "   I   repeated  to   Mattie,   '*wil- 
low  basket,  bead  basket,  how  much?" 
"Oh-oo,    maybee    so,"     Mattie    lifted 
her    some    what    "over-weight"    body 
from    the    ground    and    going    inside 
her    abode    opened    a     trunk.    From 
underneath  some  neatly  ironed  print 
dresses  and  "starched  underwear  she 
produced  one  small  but  good  looking 
basket. 

"How  much?"  "Oh  I  think  eight 
dollar." 

Again  she  lifted  the  clothing  and 
brought  forth  two  lovely  baskets,  one 
covered  with  genuine  bead  designs. 

The  baskets  were  readily  sold,  and 
we  left  her  richer  by  about  thirty 
dollars. 

On  the  way  to  town  one  of  the 
club  women  said,  "But  why  did  you 
address  her  In  such  broken  English? 
Sh6  spoke  Well  hetself.  Isn't  it  un- 
faif  to  them  to  address  th^m  as 
though  they  '  ^uld"  not  understand 
correct  English?"        '''^ 

(5ne  dV^ec^iitly  the  same  girl 
came  intb' the  office  After  I  had 
found  out  If  she  had  wbrk  and 
fen'b'tigh'  fbod  tor  the  family  I  asked 
her   if   she  was   making  baskfets. 

"^0-00"  'she  tnourtied  •*! ' hav^  one 
basket."  Heni Umbering  my  friend  the 
club'wdmaii  1  siiW    ^'Well  Mattie  we 


havfe  a  large  show  window  here,  and 
a  good  many  people,  .especially  tour- 
is'ts,   ^ass   by   each   day,  tor   you  see 
we  are'neit  door  to  the  automobile! 
cUib,  tow  if  you  car6  to  bring  your 
basket    in  ^to    me   I   will   be    glad   to  I 
place  it  in  the  window  and  mark  it 
for  sale  with  the  price  attached.  You 
will   undoubtedly    secure   a   customer] 
for  it  this   way.  What  are   you  ask- 
ing for  your  basket?" 

Mattie's  face  was  without  express- 
ion. "Yes-s"  she  said  softly  and  look- 
ed toward  the  window  to  which  I 
had  pointed  "What  you  say,  auto- 
mobile?" 

Evidently  my  choice  of  English 
had  not  been  "good",  I  was  wasting 
time.  So  I  just  smiled  and  said,  "AH 
right,  Mattie,  I  sell  your  basket.  I 
put  it  in  window,  somebody  see,  him 
buy.  How  much  your  basket?" 
"Twenty  dollar,"  moaned  Mattie,  as 
though  greatly  injured  by  the  price. 
"All  right  Mattie,  I  make  card  say 
twenty  dollar,  somebody  see  him. 
Maybe  so  he   buy.  You  bring  basket 

someday." 

"Sure"  said  Mattie  as  though  I 
had  doubted  her  word,  "I  bring  him, 
maybe   so   Monday.   I  go  now,   good- 


bye.". 
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The  above  photographs,  depleting  a  trip  to  the  desert  made  by 

•  party  In  a  Franklin  car.  shows  .(top  row,  left  to  right).  Interior  of 

•  teva  bubble  that  stnx  shows  signs  ol  human  ^labltatlon.  The  figure 
in  the  foreground  Is  "Kit"  Klskadden.  well  ,f,^o';i^^f^«'^..^*^^!^ 
who  is  especially  Interested  in  natural  wild  life.  Center,  193X  model 
Franklin  sedan.  Right,  looking  out  of  a  peep  hole  in  the  lava  bubble. 
Center  row,  Ralph  Hamlin.  Southern  Cahfornia  Jl^™*^'  ^,  *^^  • 
Franklin  car.  Right,  looking  out  of  the  entrance  of  an  unexplored 
™  U  the  mountains  five  miles  from  Fish  Sprtags  that  figures  In 
the  Piute  legend.  Below.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jim  HiU  and  daughter,  the 
Indians  who  recited  old  legends. 

Fantastic  Stories  Woven  Around  Gigantic 

Lava  'Bubble'  Told  Hollywood  News  by 

Jim  Hill,  Ancient  Desert  Piute 

o\^         Rich  In  Indian  legend  are  the  vast,  gray  desert  stretches  of  Owens 

'^   VaUey  and  foothills  of  the  towering  snow-clad  Sierras  standing  guard 

ar   on  the  North,    For  many  generations  tribes  of  Piutes  lived,  hunted  and 

,  ^^^  fought  there  before  white  men  braved  the  pitiless  sandy  wastes  or  scaled 

f^   the  mountain  barriers  to  enter  their  domain.    Century-old  tales  of  love, 

sti  mystery,  might  and  violence,  sonor-® 

fo   ously  told  around  council  fires  or 

whispered  by  squaws  to  their  young 

na  in  tepees  and  hogans  and  handed 

he  down  through  the  generations,  are 

pli  now  repeated  by  direct  descendants 

I       of  these  people.  They  point  to  many 

yo  familiar  landmarks    around    which 

ot   these  bizarre  tales  are  woven. 

gr      Motor  Party  Takes  Photographs 

Last  week  a  party  from  the  Holly- 
wood   hrnnr^     '  *    TPmnlrnw     1K4r>t^r5l. 

inc..  Ralph  Hamlin,  president,  mo- 
tored 
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of  the  new  PraaWilL^iasl   DeLuxe 

sedans,   vtsited    and    photographed 

aome    of    the    places    about    which 

these  amazing  *  stories  are  related. 

Especially     prominent     in*    these 

legends    are    spots    around    Fish 

Springs,  a  few  miles  north  of  Inde- 

l^endence  along  the  main  highway. 

There  the  Franklin  party  visited  the 

home  of  Jhn-  Hill,  a  Piute  Indian 

rancher  who  has  lived-ihejca^prac- 

tically  all  of  his  life.    From  Hill  and 

hin  Indlaa^wUe  ^ome^of  these  tales 

were  learned. 

"My  grand  father,  who..,livi^  to  be 
115,  he  tell  these  stories  told  to  him 
by  his  grandfather,"  explianed  Hill. 

"Some  of  them  I  learned  when  I 


asunder  by  the  impact  and  some- 
what shattered.  But  underneath  the 
shell  is  p.  dome  sliaped  cavity  sev- 
eral feet  wide  and  deep—large 
enough  to  provide  shelter  for  man. 
Today  it  stands  beside  the  old  coun- 
try road  and  about  it  a  fantastic 
and  gruesome  story  of  violence  and 
cannibalism  is  related. 

According  to  Piute  legend  the  lava 
house     was   occupied     »y   an  ogre 

— ,  —      known   as  Nlnlmus,   a  Piute   term 

:y  In  one  I  meaning  giant. 
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"Him  big.  strong,  bad  man,  kill 
Indians  and  eat  'em,"  explained  Jim 
Hill. 

An  ancient  Indian  trail  ran  close 
to  the  bubble  which  has  small 
apertures  broken  in  either  side  that 
serve  admirably  as  peep  holes.  Ac- 
cordmg  to  the  legend,  Ninlmus 
would  lie  in  wait  in  nis  cavern  and 
watch  through  the  peep  holer>  for 
victims.  As  they  approached  he 
would  slip  outside,  engage  them  in 
conversation  and  suddenly  attack 
them  with  a  huge  knife.  Tlien  he 
would  feast  upon  them  and  grind 
their  bones  in  a  Iwrge  metate  be- 
side his  lava  hut. 
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The  above  photogrraphs,  depleting  a  trip  to  the  desert  made  by  m 
a  party  in  a  FrankJln  car.  shows  ,(top  row,  left  to  right).  Interior  of 
a  lava  bubble  that  still  shows  signs  of  human  habitation.  The  figure 
In  the  foreground  Is  ''Kit"  Kiskadden,  well  known  desert  character 
who  is  especially  interested  In  natural  wild  life.  Center,  1931  model 
FYanklin  sedan.  Right,  looking  out  of  a  peep  hole  in  the  lava  bubble* 
Center  row,  Ralph  Hamlin,  Southern  California  distributor  for  the 
Franklin  car.  Right,  looking  out  of  the  entrance^  of  an  unexplored 
cave  in  the  mountains  five  miles  from  Fish  Sprhigs  that  figures  in 
the  Piute  legend.  Below.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jim  Hill  and  daughter,  the 
Indians  who  recited  old  legends. 

Fantastic  Stories  Woven  Around  Gigantic 

Lava  'Bubble'  Told  Hollywood  News  by 

Jim  Hill,  Ancient  Desert  Piute 

o  Rich  In  Indian  legend  are  the  vast,  gray  desert  stretches  of  Owens 

^  Valley  and  foothills  of  the  towering  snow-clad  Sierras  standing  guard 

a  on  the  North,    For  many  generations  tribes  of  Piutes  lived,  hunted  and 

b  fought  there  belore  white  men  braved  the  pitiless  sandy  wastes  or  scaled 

jj.  the  mountain  barriers  to  enter  their  domain.    Century-old  tales  of  love 

^.  mystery,  might  and  violence,  sonor-® --— 

^^  ously  told  around  council  fires  or 


ot 
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whispered  by  squaws  to  their  young 
^.  in  tepees  and  hogans  and  handed 
j^J  down  through  the  generations,  are 
^^1  now  repeated  by  direct  descendants 
^    of  these  people.  They  point  to  many 

familiar  landmarks  around  which 
•^^    these  bizarre  tales  are  woven. 

Motor  Party  Takes  Photographs 

Last  week  a  party  trom  the  Holly- 
wood Jtoranr.h  of  Franklin  Motors, 
Inc.,  Ralph  Hamlin,  president,  mo- 
tored throngh  UWeftS*^ Valley  in  one 
of  the  new  FranJ^lin  1931  DeLuxe 
sedans,  visited  and  photographed 
some  of  the  places  about  which 
these  amazing  stories  are  related. 

Especially  prominent  in*  these 
legends  are  spots  around  Pish 
Springs,  a  few  miles  north  of  Inde- 
pendence along  the  main  highway. 
There  the  Franklin  party  visited  the 
home  of  Jim. Hill*  a  Piute  Indian 
rancher  who  has  lived  thfire  ^prac- 
tically  all  of  his  life.  From  Hill  and 
hig  Indian  wife  some  of  .these  tales 
were  learned. 

"My   grandfathPr,   yllO   IJV^   to  be 

115,  he  tell  these  stories  told  to  him 
by  his  grandfather,"  explianed  Hill. 
"Some  of  them  I  learned  when  I 
went  to  the  govenmient  school," 
volunteered  Mrs.  Hill. 

But  to  start  at  the  beginning- 
Volcano  of  Ages  Ago 

Untold  ages  ago  a  nearby  volcano 
belched  forth  a  huge  lava  bomb  in 
the  form  of  a  giant  bubble.  It 
crashed  to  earth  half  a  mile  east  of 
Fi£h  Springs  and  was  torn  partly 


asunder  by  the  impact  and  some- 
what shattered.  But  underneath  the 
shell  is  a  dome  shaped  cavity  sev- 
eral feet  wide  and  deep — large 
enough  to  provide  shelter  for  man. 
Today  it  stands  beside  the  old  coun- 
try road  and  about  it  a  fantastic 
and  gruesome  story  of  violence  and 
cannibalism  is  related. 

According  to  Piute  legend  the  lava 
house  was  occupied  Dy  an  ogre 
known  as  Ninimus,  a  Piute  term 
meaning  giant. 

**Him  big.  strong,  bad  man,  kill 
Indians  and  eat  'em,"  explained  Jim 
Hill. 

An  ancient  Indian  trail  ran  close 
to  the  bubble  which  has  small 
apertures  broken  in  either  side  that 
serve  admirably  as  peep  holes.  Ac- 
cording to  the  legend,  Ninimus 
would  lie  in  wait  in  nis  cavern  and 
watch  through  the  peep  holes  for 
victims.  As  they  approached  he 
would  slip  outside,  engage  them  in 
conversation  and  suddenly  attack 
them  with  a  huge  knife.  Then  he 
would  feast  upon  them  and  grind 
their  bones  in  a  l»rge  metate  be- 
side his  lava  hiit. 

Cannibalism  Frgnres 

"But  one  day  Indians  find  out," 
declared  Hill.  ''They  hold  big  dance 
and  chief  send  out  best  fighters  who 
kill  Ninimus." 

However,  within    the  last    three 
quarters  of  a  century  other  India' 
have  used  this  b|bb:^  as  a  glp' 
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abode  for  there  Is  watafr  nearhv  o«^ 
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Southwestern  Museum  Staff, 


I  wondered  il  George  and  nis  wile  were 
pJannjng  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
whit€  people  and  leave  their  home.  In 
answer  to  my  mquiri^fes  George  said,  'We 
no  leave.  Our  people  here  long  time  be- 
fore white  people  come.  Stay  long  time 
after  white  people  go.  We  get  same  food 
our  grandfathers  did." 

George's  determination  not  to  leave  his 
home  is  being  expressed  by  almost  every 
Indian  in  Eastern  California.  To  expect 
them  to  leave  would  be  as  foolish  as  to 
expect  the  pmon  trees  and  the  sagebrush 
to  leave.  The  Indians  are  part  of  that 
desert  country.  For  >ears  the  United 
transplant  Owens  Valley  Indians  and  a 
dismal  failure  they  have  made  of  it.  In 
times  past  hundreds  of  Indian  children 
have  been  shipped  out  of  the  valley  to  a' 


Types--^  Oieen,^  Vatfey^  htdians.     These  are  the  people 
who  are  going  native  now  that  the  whites  are  moving 

oat  f»f  the  valley. 


THE  Indians  of  tne  Owens  Valley  are 
•going  native."  The  motion  pic- 
tures have  made  us  familiar  with 
the  story  of  the  white  man  "going  native/^ 
but  here  is  a  new  plot;  the  story  of  a 
native  'going  native."  Up  there  in  the 
Owens  Valley  the  clocks  are  being  turned 
oack  fifty  years  to  the  time  when  that 
whole  country  was  one  big  cattle  range, 
and  the  Indians  had  not  yet  lecurned  the 
blight  of  the  white  man's  civilization. 

An  old  enemy  of  the  Indians  is  helping 
drive  the  white  intruders  away.  Fonnerly 
one  of  their  worst  fears  was  that  ^le  wttr 
ler  supply  would  fail.  Today  that  same 
Jenr  is  fmxii^  yM  city  of  Los  Angles  to 


buy  every  bit  of  land  in  the  Owens  Valley 
so  that  the  water  which  formerly  irrigated 
the  farms  of  this  valley  can  be  sent  to  the 
city. 

As  fast  as  these  farms  are  being  pur- 
chased the  ranch  houses  and  fences  are 
being  torn  down  and  the  farms  consoli- 
dated into  great  cattle  ranges.  Los  An- 
gelss  is  not  only  buying  the  ranches  out 
even  entire  towns  are  oejng  purchased 
and  the  townspeople  and  raitch  owneig 
are  moving  away.  Inyo  county  s  white 
population  is  shrinking  rapidJy,  day  yy 
day. 

For  5^aurs  now  the  Indians  m  the  vai)e> 
have  been  deriving  their  iivelihood  from 


working  for  the  wiiite  people  on  the  farms 
and  in  the  towns.  Soon  there  will  be  no 
more  farms  or  towns  and  very  few  white 
people. 

A    few    weeks   ago    1    asked    "Crippled 

Hand"  George  at  old  Fort  Independence 

what  he  was  going  to  do  for  a  living  now 

that   everyone    was    leaving    the    valley. 

George  and  his  wife  Susie  are  a  fine  o:a 

Indian  couple,  born  close  to  where  they 

liow  live.    They  were  married  m  the  best 

Indian  style  of  fifty  years  ago  and  nave 

liVed  together  ever  since,  faithful  to  each 

other  and  contented  with  life.    It  worried 

aoe  that  this  couple  s  only  apparent  source 

oi  income  was  to  be  ta)ien  froin  them  and 


tend  school  elsewhere.  The  fact  that 
there  are  many  fine  public  schools  in  the 
valley,  near  their  homes  made  no  differ- 
ence to  the  a!l-wi£e  Indian  Bureau  in  far- 
away Washington.  Of  all  these  children 
ivho  have  been  sent  away  to  school  prac- 
tically every  one  has  returned  home  ex- 
cept tho«e  v/hose  morals  were  corrupted 
by  association  with  the  white  people  and 
the  many  v^ho  died  of  tuberculosis. 

Because  of  the  love  these   people  hold 
for  their  homes,   they   are  starting  on  a 
heroic  struggle  lor  existence.     It  will  be 
necessary  for  them  to  lorget  many  things 
they  have  learned  from  the  white  people 
over  a  period  of  almost  one  hundred  years 
and  go  bac-:  to  the  ways  of   their  fore- 
fathers.   The  acquiring  of  the  white  man's 
type  of  culture  has  oeen  a  long  and  cruel 
process,    it  has  cost  them  dearly  m  lives 
and  lands  to  oecome   "civilized,"  and  now 
when   the   schooling    is   about   completed 
and    they    are    ready    to    graduate    with 
honors,  conditions  have  changed  and  they 
must  begin  all  over  again. 

These  Indians  are  Known  locally  as  the 
Piutes  and   to  scientists  as   the  Eastern 
Monos.      Evidence    unearthed    by    these 
scientists  would  seem  to  prove  that  these 
people  have  lived  in  Eastern  California  for 
many   thousands  of  5ears.     The   Indians 
themselves  have  stories  which  teJl  of  the 
time   when  ail   the  country   was  covered 
with  green  meadows  and  tall  trees.    There 
were   many   beautiful  streams   and   great 
lakes  and  game  was  very  plentiful.    Then 
came  fire  irom  the  h!lls  and  humed   up 
ever>^h:ng  and  it  has  all  been  desert  ever 
since.    This  legendary  aescription  fits  very 
closely  the  actual  condition  of  this  deceit 
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region  aboiil  10,000  yegirs  ago  as  proven 
by  the  geology  of  the  country.  Can  it  be 
that  the  originator  of  tliis  story  actually 
saw  the  volcanoes  erupt? 

Som'e  months  ago  we  stopped  to  see  Jim 
Hill  and  his  wife,  Indian  friends  of  ours 
who  live  on  their  ranch  at  Fish  Springs. 
While  we  were  talking  I  showed  them  a 
picture  of  a  very  large  leg  bone  of  the  pre- 
Jiistoric   southern   mammoth..  This    bone 
had  been  found  in  the  old  dry  bed  of  the 
Owens  River  near  Lone  Pine  and  was  be- 
ing put  .on  display  at  the  Eastern  CaU- 
fornia    Museum    in    Independence.     This 
bone  is  almost  five  feet  long,  varying  in 
diameter  from  ten  toiifteen  inches.  When 
Mrs.  Hill  saw  the  picture  she  told  me  it 
was  a  giant's  bone,  and  when  I  told  her 
where  it  was  found  she  informed  us  that 
this  -giant  was  very  bad.    It  seems  that  he 
had   a  great,  long  tongue   and   that  he 
jpspecially  liked  to  eat  Indians.    When  this 
giant  was  out  hunting  all  the  Indians  hid 
In  their  wickiups.     A  wackiup  was  a  loiv 
dome -shaped  .    grass -thatched       dwelling 
with  a  single  small  doorway.     When  the 
giant  found  a  wickiup  he  w^ould  reach  his 
lung  tongue  in  through  the  door  and  with 
one  sweep  pull  aU  the  people  out  and  eat 
.  them  up.    The  association  of  the  leg  bone 
j   of    a    long-trunked    prehistoric    elephant 
with  the  legend  of  a  giant  with  a  long 
tongue  is   interesting,  and  it  makes  one 
w^onder  if  the  story  is  not  a  time -distorted 
history  of  an  attack  by  an  enraged  bull 
^  Elephant  on  some  ancient  Indian  village?. 
When  the  first  white  settlers  came  into 
Owens  Valley  they  found  the   Indians   a 


r.tUl'dy     Uprignt     race     living     in     primitive 

simplicity  along  the  small  streams  that 
flowed  from  the  High  Sierra.  Because  of 
the  isolated  location  of  this  valley,  the 
Piutes  saw  very  few  outsiders  and  the 
white  people  were  a  complete  surprise  to 
them.  There  is  a  very  old  Piute  still  livin? 
at  Benton  who  tells  the  story  about  first 
seeing  a  white  man.  There  is  an  Indian 
camp  near  the  hot  springs  at  Benton 
which  was  there  many  years  before  the 
coming  of  the  whites.  This  old  man  lived 
in  the  village  as  a  boy.  He  says  that 
when  the  first  white  people  came,  the 
Indians  thought  they  were  some  kind  of 
strange  animals  and  wer^  afraid  of  therii. 
These  strangers  tried  to  make  friends  with 
the  Indians  by  giving  them  food  and 
money.  The  suspicious  natives  took 
everything  the  strangers  offered  but  upon 
their  departure  threw  away  all  the  food, 
not  knowing  what  it  was,  and  buried  the 
money,  thinking  the  coins  to  be  evil 
charms. 

In  the  old  days  the  Indians  had  a  great 
variety  of  foods,  among  the  more  im- 
portant of  ^'hich  were  pine  nuts,  a  tuber 
called  by  them  "taboose,'  various  kinds  of 
wild  grass  seeds,  fish,  rabbits  and  pey- 
ahgis,  a  kind  of  fat  succulent  worm  gath- 
ered from  the  pine  trees.  This  worm 
looks  and  tastes  much  like  a  canned 
shrimp.  Most  of  the  work  of  gathering 
and  preserving  the.<e  foods  wa^  aone  fcjy 
the  women  except  in  the  case  of  hunting 
and  fishing.  Ine  women  also  made  very 
fine  willow  baskets  which  were  used  for 
everything  from  hats  to  water   jugs. 

A  group  of  men  also  comprised  the 
government  of  the  tribe.  All  of  the 
Owens  Valley  Indians  were  held  together 
%-ery  Idbsely  by  a  confederacy  of  the  dif- 
ferent villages.  Each  Village  was  governed 
by  a  chief  called  a  ''pokonebi,"  wit^  the 
help  of  a  council  of  the  older  men.  When 
it  was  necessary  the  pokonebis  from  the 
^various  villages  assembled  to  decide  somo 
question  for  the  entire  group.  Each  vil- 
}age  had  one  or  more  medicine  men  or 
doctors,  important  personages,  their  posi- 
tion, however,  not  always  l^fng  an  envi- 
able one,  as  three  failures  in  their  pfofes- 
sJonal  dutieife  forfeited  their  litres.  Artotliei- 
jjnportant  pen?on«ge  W»6  tiit  raiin  makel^: 


It  was  his  job  to  keep  the  spirits  who  were 
in  charge  of  the  rain  well  pleased  so  that 
there  would  be  enough  water  for  the  food 
plants. 

The  Eastern  Monos  were  the  only  In- 
dians in  California  who  did  any  kind  of 
farming. 

Piute  social  customs  were  of  the  sim- 
plest   nature.      The    marriage    ceremony 
consisted  of  an  exchange  of  gifts  between 
the  parents  of  the  boy  and  girl,  the  par- 
ents of  the  latter  getting  by  far  the  best 
of  the  deal.     After  the  exchange  of  gift^ 
the  boy  was  taken  by  his  father  to  the 
home  of  the  girl's  parents.     The  father 
presented  the  boy  to  the  girl  and  then  left, 
and  the  boy  and  girl  were  then  considered 
married.    The  bride  and  groom  very  often 
lived  with  the  bride's  parents  for  a 'year 
or  more  while  the  groom  w^orked  for  the 
girls*  family  to  pay  for  her.    Divorce  was 
even  simpler  than  marriage.    All  that  was 
riecessary  for  a  wife  to  divorce  her  husband 
was  to  put  his  personal  1)elongings  outside 
the  wickiup.     All  that  a  nian  had  to  do 
was  leave  home.    ETasy  as  divorce  was,  it 
was  seldom  resorted  to;  as  these  people 
are  very  faithful  to  each  other. 

There  was  no  cottiniuftlty  projJerty. 
Everything'  in  the  family  belonged  per- 
sonally to  either  the  husband  or  wife,  the 
house  itself  being  usually  considered  the 
property  of  the  woman  as  she  was  the  one 
who  built  it.  This  system  of  ownership 
is  nicely  illustrated  by  a  story  told  in  In- 
dependence. It  seems  that  there  were  a 
group  of  white  men  out  deer  hunting  near 
Mt.  Williamson  in  the  Sierras.     As- they 

were  travel incr  iin  a  canyon  they  met  Tom, 
a    wen-known    local    Indian,    ri<iiiig    down 

the  canyon  on  horseback.  A  short  dis- 
tance behind  Tom  was  his  wife  trudging 
along  on  foot  with  a  large  willow  pack 
basket  on  her  back  full  of  pine  cones.  The 
v,hite  men  stopped  Tom  and  indignantly 
asKed  him  why  he  didn't  let  his  wife  ride. 
Tom  looked  back  at  his  wife,  am]  w:ith  a 
shrug  of  his  shoulders,  said,  **Ol!.  she  nc 
got  horse." 

Understanding  friends  of  the  Indians 
are  watching  the  Owens  Valley  very  close- 
ly with  the  hope  that  there  will  be  a  re- 
vival of  the  native  arts  and  customs  which 
were  being  lost  through  contact  with  the 
white  man.  Old  grandmothers  are  being 
urged  to  teach  the  younger  women  the 
art  of  basketry,  the  men  are  being  en- 
couraged to  learn  the  dances  and  songs  of 
their  fathers.  Even  the  children  who 
have  been  brought  up  to  speak  English 
are  learning  the  legends  and  language  of 
their  people.  Perhaps  there  will  come  a 
time  when  because  Oi  lack  of  white  doc- 
tors the  medicine  men  will  again  ply  their 
trade,  when  because  of  lack  of  white  min- 
isters the  groom  will  buy  his  bride  with 
labor,  and  perhaps  even  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  may  call  upon  the  native  rain 
maker  to  fill  the  aqueduct. 
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region  aboJH  10,000  years  ago  as  proven 
by  the  geology  of  the  country.  Can  it  be 
that  the  origuiator  of  this  story  actually 
saw  the  volcanoes  erupt? 

Som'e  months  ago  we  stopped  to  see  Jim 
Hill  and  his  wife,  Indian  friends  of  ours 
who  live  on  their  ranch  at  Fish  Springs. 
While  we  were  talking  I  showed  them  a 
picture  of  a  very  large  leg  bone  of  the  pre- 
historic southern  mammoth..  This  bone 
had  been  found  in  the  old  dry  bed  of  the 
Owens  River  near  Lone  Pine  and  was  be- 
ing put  .on  display  at  the  Eastern  CaU- 
fornia  Museum  in  Independence.  This 
bone  is  almost  five  feet  long,  varying  in 
diameter  from  ten  toiifteen  inches.  When 
Mrs.  Hill  saw  the  picture  she  told  me  it 
was  a  giant's  bone,  and  when  I  told  her 
where  it  was  found  she  informed  us  that 
this  giant  was  very  bad.  It  seems  ^hat  he 
had  a  great,  long  tongue  and  that  he 
.^specially  liked  to  eat  Indiums.  When  this 
giant  was  out  hunting  all  the  Indians  hid 
In  their  wickiups.  A  wickiup  was  a  lo^.v 
dome -shaped  .  gra^s-thatched  dwelling 
with  a  single  small  doorway.  When  the 
giant  found  a  wickiup  he  would  reach  his 
lung  tongue  in  through  the  door  and  with 
one  sweep  pull  all  the  people  out  and  eat 
them  up.  The  association  of  the  leg  bone 
of  a  Ipng-trunked  prehistoric  elephant 
with  the  legend  of  a  giant  with  a  long 
tongue  is  interesting,  and  it  makes  one 
wonder  if  the  story  is  not  a  time -distorted 
history  of  an  attack  by  an  enraged  bull 
V  Elephant  on  some  ancient  Indian  village. 

When  the  first  white  settlers  came  into 
Owens  Valley  they  found  the  Indians   a 

'"    itui'dy    upright    race    living    in     primitive 
simplicity   along   the   small  streams   thlt 
flowed  from  the  High  Sierra.     Because  of 
the   isolated   location   of   this   valley,   the 
Piutes    saw    very    few    outsiders    and    the 
white  people  were  a  complete  surprise  to 
them.  There  is  a  very  old  Piute  still  living 
at  Benton  who  tells  the  story  about  first 
seeing  a  white  man.    There  is  an  Indian 
camp    near    the    hot    springs    at    Benton 
which  was  there  many  years  before  the 
coming  of  the  whites.    This  old  man  lived 
in   the   village   as   a   boy.  -  He   says   that 
when   the   first   white    people   came,   the 
Indians  thought  they  were  some  kind  of 
strange  animals  and  were  afraid  of  them. 
These  s>trangers  tried  to  make  friends  with 
the    Indians    by    giving    them    food    and 
money.       The     suspicious     natives  .  took 
everything  the  strangers  offered  but  upon 
their  departure  threw  away  all  the  food, 
not  knowing  what  it  was,  and  buried  the 
money,    thinking    the    coins    to    be    evil, 
charms. 

In  the  old  days  the  Indians  had  a  great 
variety  of  foods,  among  the  more  im- 
portant of  i\'hich  were  pine  nuts,  a  tuber 
called  by  them  *taboose,''  various  kinds  of 
wild  grass  seeds,  fish,  rabbits  and  pey- 
ahgis,  a  kind  of  fat  succulent  worm  gath- 
ered from  the  pine  trees.  This  worm 
looks  and  tastes  much  like  a  canned 
shrimp.  Most  of  the  work  of  gathering 
and  preserving  the.'e  foods  was  aone  l^ 
the  women  except  in  the  case  of  hunting. 
and  fishing.  Ine  women  also  made  very 
fine  willow  baskets  w^hich  were  used  for 
everything  from  hats  to  water  jugs. 

A  group  of  men  also  comprised  the 
government  of  the  tribe.  All  of  the 
Owens  Valley  Indians  were  held  together 
\-ery  Idbsely  by  a  confederacy  of  the  dif- 
ferent villages.  Each  Village  was  governed 
by  a  chief  called  a  'pokonebi,'  witl^  the 
help  of  a  council  of  the  older  men.  When 
it  was  necessary  the  pokonebis  from  the 
^various  villages  assembled  to  decide  some 
question  for  the  entire  group.  Each  vil- 
}age  had  one  or  more  medicine  men  or 
doctors,  important  pefsonages,  their  posi- 
2ion,  however,  not  always  befng  an  envi^  ^ 
Able  one,  as  three  failures  irt  their  pi'ofes- 
slonal  duties  forfeited  thc'lr  lix'a^.  Anottier^ 
jinpartant  pensonag^  wne  tl»e  T«in  makef: 


"it  was  his  job  to  keep  the  spirits  who  were 
in  charge  of  the  rain  well  pleased  so  that 
there  would  be  enough  water  for  the  food 

plants. 

The  Eastern  Monos  were  the  only  In- 
dians in  California  who  did  any  kind  of 

farming. 

Piute  social  customs  were  of  the  sim- 
plest nature.  The  marriage  ceremony 
consisted  of  an  exchange  of  gifts  between 
the  parents  of  the  boy  and  girl,  the  par- 
ents of  the  latter  getting  by  far  the  best 
of  the  deal.  After  the  exchange  of  gifts 
the  boy  was  taken  by  his  father  to  the 
home  of  the  girl's  parents.  The  father 
presented  the  boy  to  the  girl  and  then  left, 
and  the  boy  and  girl  were  then  considered 
married.  The  bride  and  groom  very  often 
lived  with  the  bride's  parents  for  ai^year 
or  more  while  the  groom  worked  for  the 
girls*  family  to  pay  for  her.  Divorce  was 
even  simpler  than  miirriage.  All  that  was 
ilecessary  for  a  wife  to  divorce  her  husband 
was  to  put  his  personal  t)elongings  oUtside 
the  wickiup.  All  that  a  nian  had  to  do 
was  leave  home.  Easy  as  divorce  was,  it 
was  seldom  resorted  to;  as  these  people 
are  very  faithful  to  each  other. 

There  was  no  cottiniuhlty  property. 
Everythinr  in  the  family  belonged  per- 
sonally to  either  the  husband  or  wife,  the 
house  itself  being  usually  considered  the 
liroperty  of  the  woman  as  she  was  the  one 
who  built  it.  This  system  of  ownership 
is  nicely  illustrated  by  a  story  told  in  In- 
dependence. It  seems  that  there  were  a 
group  of  white  men  out  deer  hunting  near 
Mt.  Williamson  in  the  Sierras.  As  -  they 
were  traveling  up  a  canyon  they  met  Tom, 
a  well-known  local  Indian,  riding  down 
the  canyon  on  horseback.  A  short  dis- 
tance behind  Tom  was  his  wife  trudging 
along  on  foot  with  a  large  willow  pack 
basket  on  her  back  full  of  pine  cones.  The 
vrhite  men  stopped  Tom  and  indignantly 
asKed  him  why  he  didn't  let  his  wife  ride. 
Tom  looked  back  at  his  wife,  anr^  w:lth  a 
shrug  of  his  shoulders,  said,  "Oil,  she  nc 
got  horse." 

Understanding   friends    of   the    Indians 
are  watching  the  Owens  Valley  very  close- 
ly with  the  hope  that  there  will  bf*  a  re- 
vival of  the  native  arts  and  customs  which 
were  being  lost  through  contact  with  the 
white  man.     Old  grandmothers  are  being 
urged  to  teach  the  younger  women   the 
art  of  basketry,  the  men  are  being  en- 
couraged to  learn  the  dances  and  songs  of 
their    fathers.      Even    the    children    who 
have  been  brought  up  to  speak  English 
are  learning  the  legends  and  language  of 
their  people.     Perhaps  there  will  come  a 
time  when  because  oL  lack  of  white  doc- 
tors the  medicine  men  will  again  ply  their 
trade,  when  because  of  lack  of  white  min- 
isters the  groom  will  buy  his  bride  with 
labor,  and  perhaps  even  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles   may   call   upon   the   native   rain 
maker  to  fill  the  aqueduct. 
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[f  er.  Power  Body 
[tudies  Welfare  of 
900  Piute  Jndiansl 

LOS    ANGELES,'M^cS    8.— Thel 
welfare  of  900  Phrt^^Indians  in  the 
Owena  Valley,  "^'flme  SaW  to  be  on 
the-  verge  of  starvation,  today  was 
under  consideration  bv  the  Los  An- 
grelee  Board  of  Water  and  Power. 
Miss   A.   C.   Bowler,    representing 
the  California  Committee  on  Indian 
Relief,  told  the  water  commission- 
ers that  the  Indians  are  living  un-l 
der  deplorable  conditions  because  of 
land  purchases  made  bv  the  Citv  ofl 
Los  Angeles  in  Owens  Vallev.    The 
Government.  Miss  Bowler  said,  gives! 
the  Flutes  little  or  nothing  for  supJ 
port.     A   report   is   to   be  preparei 
with  a  view  to  giving  the  Indiai 
employment  on  city  work. 
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THE  Indians  of  the  OwensVaUey  arc 
"going  native."  The  motion  pic- 
tures have  made  us  familiar  with 
the  story  of  the  white  man  "going  native/' 
but  here  is  a  new  plot;  the  story  of  a 
native  "going  native."  Up  there  in  the 
Owens  Valley  the  clocks  are  being  turned 
back  fifty  years  to  the  time  when  that 
,  whole  country  was  one  big  cattle  range, 
and  the  Indians  had  not  yet  learned  the 
blight  of  the  white  man's  civilization. 

An  old  enemy  of  the  Indians  is  helping 
drive  the  white  intruders  away.  Formerly 
one  of  their  worst  fears  was  that  the  wa- 
ter supply  would  fail.  Today  that  same 
fear  is  forcing  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  to 
buy  every  bit  of  land  in  the  Owens  Valley 
so  that  the  water  which  formerly  irrigated 
the  farms  of  this  valley  can  be  sent  to  the 
city. 

As  fast  as  these  farms  are  being  pur- 
chased the  ranch  houses  and  fences  are 
being  torn  down  and  the  farms  consoli- 
dated into  great  cattle  ranges.  Los  An- 
gelss  is  not  only  buying  the  ranches  but 
even  entire  towns  are  being  purchased 
and  the  towTispeople  and  ranch  owners 
are  moving  away.  Inyo  county's  white 
population  is  shrinking  rapidly,  day  by 
day. 

For  years  now  the  Indians  in  the  valley 
have  been  deriving  their  livelihood  from 
working  for  the  white  people  on  the  farms 
and  in  the  towns.  Soon  there  will  be  no 
more  farms  or  towns  and  very  few  white 
people. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  asked  "Crippled 
Hand"  George  at  old  Port  Independence 
what  he  was  going  to  do  for  a  living  now 
that  everyone  was  leaving  the  valley. 
George  and  his  wife  Susie  are  a  fine  old 
Indian  couple,  bom  close  to  where  they 
-I50W  lisre. — They,  were  married  in  tlie.Jbest^ 
Indian  style  of  fifty  years  ago  and  have 
lived  together  ever  since,  faithful  to  each 
other  and  contented  with  life.  It  worried 
me  that  this  couple's  only  apparent  source 
of  income  was  to  be  taken  from  them  and 
I  wondered  if  George  and  his  wife  were 
planning  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
white  people  and  leave  their  home.  In 
answer  to  my  inquiries  George  said,  "V/e 


Will  Eat  the  Food  of 
Their  Fathers 


By 
Frank  M.  Parcher 

Southwestern  Museum  Staff. 


no  leave.  Our  people  here  long  time  be- 
fore white  people  come.  Stay  long  time 
after  white  people  go.  We  get  same  food 
our  grandfathers  did." 

George's  determination  not  to  leave  his 
home  is  being  expressed  by  almost  every 


Indian  in  Eastern  California.  To  expect 
them  to  leave  would  be  as  foolish  as  to 
expect  the  pinon  trees  and  the  sagebrush 
to  leave.  The  Indians  are  part  of  that 
desert  country.  For  years  the  United 
States  government    has    been    trying    to 


transplant  Owens   Valley  Indians   and   a 
dismal  failure  they  have  made  of  it.     In 
times  past  hundreds  of  Indian   children 
have  been  shipped  out  of  the  valley  to  at- 
tend  school    elsewhere.     The    fact    that 
there  are  many  fine  public  schools  in  the 
valley  near  their  homes  made  no  differ- 
ence to  the  all-wise  Indian  Bureau  in  far- 
away Washington.     Of  all  these  children 
who  have  been  sent  away  to  scliool  prac- 
tically every  one  has  returned  home  ex- 
cept those  whose  morals  were  corrupted 
by  association  with  the  white  people  and, 
the  many  who  died  of  tuberculosis. 

Because  of  the  love  these  people  hold 
for  their  homes,  they  are  starting  on  a 
heroic  struggle  for  existence.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  them  to  forget  many  things 
they  have  learned  from  the  white  people 
over  a  period  of  almost  one  hundred  years 
and  go  back  to  the  ways  of  their  fore- 
fathers. The  acquiring  of  the  white  man's 
type  of  culture  has  been  a  long  and  cruel 
process.  It  has  cost  them  dearly  in  lives 
and  lands  to  become  "civilized,"  and  now 
when  the  schooling  is  about  completed 
and  they  are  ready  to  graduate  with 
honors,  conditions  have  changed  and  they 
must  begin  all  over  again. 

These  Indians  are  known  locally  as  the 
Piutes  and  to  scientists  as  the  Eastern 
Monos.  Evidence  unearthed  by  these 
scientists  would  seem  to  prove  that  these 
people  have  lived  in  Eastern  California  for 
many  thousands  of  years.  The  Indians 
themselves  have  stories  which  tell  of  the 
time  when  all  the  coimtry  was  covered 
with  green  meadows  and  tall  trees.  There 
were  many  beautiful  streams  and  great 
lakes  and  game  was  very  plentiful.  Then 
came  fire  from  the  hills  and  burned  up 
everything  and  it  has  all  been  desert  ever 


Types  of  Owens  Valley  Indians.     These  are  the  people 
who  are  going  native  now  that  the  whites  are  moving 

gut  of  the  valley. 


I  r  ( 


Since.  This  legendary  description  fits  very 
closely  the  actual  condition  of  this  desert 
region  about  10,000  years  ago  as  proven 
by  the  geology  of  the  country.  Can  it  be 
that  the  originator  of  this  story  actually 
saw  the  volcanoes  erupt? 

The  Wicked  Giant 

Some  months  ago  we  stopped  to  see  Jim 
Hill  and  his  wife,  Indian  friends  of  ours 
who  hve  on  their  ranch  at  Fish  Springs. 
While  we  were  talking  I  showed  them  a 
picture  of  a  very  large  leg  bone  of  the  pre- 
historic southern  mammoth.  This  bone 
had  been  found  in  the  old  dry  bed  of  the 
Owens  River  near  Lone  Pine  and  was  be- 
ing put  on  display  at  the  Eastern  Cali- 
fornia Museum  in  Independence.  This 
bone  is  almost  five  feet  long,  varying  in 
diameter  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches.  When 
Mrs.  Hill  saw  the  picture  she  told  me  it 
was  a  giant's  bone,  and  when  I  told  her 
where  Jt  was  found  she  informed  us  that 

fConiinucd  on  Page  Fourteen) 
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Pkhft  For  Annual  Pageant  Discussed 

^     At^Meeting  Of  Executive  Committee 


Plans  f or  3tflt9ii^p|ra  number  of 
p  Tpdifms  flpom  tie  Owens  Val- 
ey^toTn^Rmual  m^ion  pageant 
"Prayer  of  the  Padre"  here  in  May 
were  discussed  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  pageant  associa- 
tion at  a  meeting  here  Monday 
night.  M.  R.  Harrington,  member 
of  the  committee,  agreed  to  take  up 
the  matter  with  the  Indians  in  the 
next  few  weeks  and  see  if  they 
would  be  willing  to  put  on  a  cere- 
monial during  the  pageant.  These 
Indians,  according  to  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, are  of  the  colorful  California 
Piute  tribe. 

Committee  members  believe  the 
added  attraction  of  an  Indian  vil- 
lage on  the  mission  grounds  with 
tribal  ceremonies  staged  during  the 
fiesta  would  prove  an  excellent 
drawing  card. 

Co-operation  of  San  Fernando 
Valley  communities  in  the  pageant 
presentation  this  year  has  been  as- 
sured and  the  entertainment  will 
be  given  on  a  much  larjger  scale 
than  last  year's. 


Martin  Pollard,  of  North 
w^  and  Dr.  Cliflf  Carpenler  of 
Van Vuys  were  present  at  th|§  meet- 
ing Mpnday  evening  and^ered  a 
numbei  of  valuable  sugjitestions  to 
the  plam  of  including  ^  the  valley 
in  sponj^ring  this  yej|/s  pageant. 

Interest  of  the  Los^^Angeles  fiesta 
association  in  the/san  Fernando 
Valley  misApn  parfant  was  told  by 
Dr.  Carpent%r  aM  a  pageant  pro- 
gram may  1*  s/ged  at  the  April 
meeting  of  ti|eiLos  Angeles  jgroup 
just  prior  tq/  the  entertainment 
here. 

Grounds 
put  in  sha 
so  as  to  a 
stage  from 
theatre.   / 

Adverjfeing  andipublicity  matter 
telling  {If  the  anni^l  pageant  is  b^ 
ing  di^ributed  ancli  officials  of  tie 
associisition  are  optiijaistic  over  tiie 
prospects  for  this  y^r's  entert 
ment. 


le  mission  will  be 
n  the  next  month 
•rd  sfebetter  view  of  the 
all  Arts  of  the  ampi- 
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Who  Said  'Poor  Indian?'  Red 
Man  Turns  Plisht  Into  Profit 


EXAMINER  BUREAU,  SACRA- 
MENTO, April  16.— Piute  and  Dig- 
ger Indians,  following  the  wcample 
of  their  white  overlords,  have  de- 
veloped into  modern  racketeers,  ac- 
cording to  Deputy  United  States 
Marshal  Steve  Murletta. 

Instead  of  being  victimized  by 
whites  selling  them  firewater,  the 
red  man  is  on  a  perpetual  hunt  for 
sellers  of  the  forbidden  stimulant, 
whom  he  reports  to  the  authorities. 

The  five  cents  per  mile  transpor- 
tttUon  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 


Indian  Survey  Resumed  As  U.C. 
Man  Arrives  In  Valley  to  Lead 
Work;  WiD  Employ  55  Persoi 

WPA  Project  Is  First  To  Be  Initiated  In  Thr 
Area;  Mark  Kerr  Will  Assist  In 
i  ^  ^         Six  Months'  Study 

T«cf  2^-f  ^^""^1 ""?  ^l^^  ^'  ^^^^^  ^f  Berkeley  in  Independem 
last  Fnday,  work  is  beginning  at  once  on  the  W  wSl^iS!. 
med  project  in  Inyo  district,  in  f  hich  the  etl^ScT^e^S^ 
Indians  in  Inyo,  Mono  and  Alpinf  counties  wm  KSL^  M 
purvey  was^tartsiiasLYear  unjer  SERA  adnS^?atT^^^^  ^" 

^    The  WPA  project  among  the  In- 
dians wiU  extend  over  a  six  mom 
period,  with  55  Indians  engaged  u 
the  work,  some  as  informants  an< 
others  as  recorders,  each  receivin 
$45  per  month.  Only  one  person  in 
family  may  be  so  employed. 

According  to  Mr.  Essene,  who  *. 
making  a  study  of  Indians  in  ihi 
state  preparatory  to  receiving    h 
Ph.  D.  degree  from  the  Universil 
of  California,  Mark  Kerr  wiD  ass 
him  in  reporting  the  material  Iri 
the  Indians  and  in  making  contai 
with  them. 

Mr.  Essene'^  particular  field  in  th4 
study  will  be  the  securing  of  Indii 
geneologies  and  their  hnguistic  ai 
dialectic  variations. 

Work  WiU  be  started  first  in  ihi 
valley  cities  of  Independence,  Loni 
Pine,  Big  Pine  and  Bishop  and  iaU 
will  be  continued  in  Mono  count 
and  in  Death  Valley  area. 

The  project  is  in  direct  charge  ( 
Dr.  A.  L.  Kroeber,  head  of  the  dc 
partment  of  anthropology  at  thi 
University  of  California,  und< 
whom  Mr.  Essene  is  working. 


•ment  in  addition  to  the  per  diem 
paid  for  time  spent  in  the  court  as 
witnesses  represents  a  small  fortune 
to  the  Indian.  Trips  from  such 
points  as  Susanville,  Klamath  or 
Alturas  often  result  in  he  transfer 
of  $50  or  more,  which  enables  the 
recipient  to  live  in  luxury  or  indulge 
in  a  protracted  spree. 

Twenty-three   persons  have  been 
indicted    for    selling   liquor    to 
dians  during  the  present  8essi< 
the  Federal  Court. 

''It  is  easy  money,"  said 
etta. 
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.  .INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

it  hc|S  been  aireuiged  that  the 
llndiaius  of  the  vialley  will  hold 
jregiilar  monithly  tmeetinigs  to  disciifRs 

Latters  of  interest  to  theatn.  Meet- 
lings  for  the  southern  end  of  the 
valley  will  occur  at  Independemce  on 
the  fourth  iSaturdlay  of  eacli  month, 
[and  for  for  the  northern  section  will 
^be  held  here  on  Sunday,  the  next 
day.  It  appears  that  all  arrange- 
naeaits  have  'been  agreed  to,  subject 
to  a  Congressional  enactment  how- 
ever, for  transferring  the  residents 
in  the  colony  isouthwest  of  town 
to  a  selected  tract  southeast  of  the 
intersection  of  the  highway  north- 
west of  town  and  the  north-and- 
south  road  through  West  Bishop. 
Selection  of  that  sdte  was  made  by 
Indan  leaders,  chiefly  Harrison  pjffz 
we  understand.  In  inaklng  the 
change,  they  will  secure  some  of 
the  choicest  land  in  the  valley. 


INBEPENDENCE,  CALIF. 
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Regular  Meetings 
With  Indians  Are 
Planned  By  Agency 

Regular  meetings  wi*h  Indians  of 
Owens  Valley  region  will  be  hdld 
each  month,  according  to  Frank  P^- 
cher,  field  agent  for  the  Walker 
River  Indian  agency,  who  has  been 
in  the  valey  for  several  days  but  re- 
turned to  Carson  City  Tuesday. 

The  first  of  such  meetings  was  held 
at  Independence  in  the  old  govern- 
ment school  building  last  Satur- 
day afternoon.  On  Sunday  a  meet- 
ing of  Bishop  Indians  was  held  m 
the  Missionary  church. 

These  meetings,  it  is  announced, 
will  be  held  the  fourth  Saturday  and 
Sunday  of  each  month  and  will  serve 
as  an  opportunity  for  Indian  agents 
to  come  in  closer  contact  with  In- 
dians of  the  region,  who  may  voice 
their  problems  at  these  sessions. 

P.  L.  Hall,  formerly  of  Santa 
Cruz,  arrived  in  Bishop  last  week, 
and  will  be  the  new  Indian  bureau^ 
farm  agent  in  Inyo  county  area. 


V 
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INDIAN  COLONY 


^^ 


l^rvice '  Representative  Says  It 
Will  Not  Be  Unsightly 


Dr.  L.  iS.  Bamlbauer,  of  the  Indian 
Service,  informs  us  that  there  seema 
to  be  quite  a  degree  of  misunder- 
standing   of    plans    fbr    the    Indian 

colony  proposed  to  be  establlaihed  in 
West  Bishop. 

As  i3  generally  known,  the  Ifiuid 
which  Los  Angeles  is  to  trade  for 
the  present  reservation  southwest  of 
town  is  the  former  Bourland  prop- 
erty, bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
St»ate  highway,  on  the  west  by  the 
north  and  south  road  through  West 
Bisihop.  It  is  not  the  plan,  Dr. 
Bambauer  states,  to  permit  the  In- 1 
diaiLs  to  put  up  cabins  ha^phazard 
on  the  tract  adjacent  to  the  high- 
way. That  land  will  be  allotted  In 
small  parcels.  A  village  of  present- 
able homes  will  be  constructed  about| 
the  middle  of  the  entire  area,  sys- 
tematically build  and  sewered.  It 
will  be  away  from  the  travel  roads. 
The  now  unused  field  to  its  north  will 
be  cultivated  by  Indian  owners  whose 
homes  will  be  in  the  village. 


INDEPENDENCE.    CALIF. 
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Itidians  Of  Owens 
Valley  Await 
Decision  of  Ickes 

Government  \p  Fence] 
Lands  and  install 
Sewer  Systems 

/  Indians  of  Owens  Valley  were 
trought  a  step  nearer  their  rehab- 
ilitation "New  Deal"  last  month  fol- 
lowing action  by  the  Board  of  Water 
and  Power  Commissioners  in  sub- 
mitting to  Secretary  Harold  L.  Ickes 
a  proposed  agreement  for  exchange 
of  lands  owned  by  the  Department 
and  the  United  States  Government. 

The  Department-owned  lands 
scheduled  for  exchange  will  provide 
the  Indians  with  property  of  higher 
fertility  and  will  give  them  a  larger 
quantity  of  water  per  acre  for  irri- 
gation purposes.  As  a  result  it  is  ex- 
pected that  they  will  be  placed  on  a 
self-supporting  basis,  according  to 
the  July  issue  of  the  "Intake"  official 
publication  of  the  department. 

Located  in  four  general  zones  near 
Bishop,  Big  Pine,  Lone  Pine  and  Fort 
Independence,  the  lands  proposed  to 
be  occupied  by  the  Indians  total 
1,1511  acres.  For  this  they  will  re- 
linquish 3,837  acres  comprised  of 
scattered  parcels  of  a  less  desirable 
character,  both  as  to  topography  and 
fertility. 

As  a  result  of  careful  studies  by 
Department  and  U.  S.  representa- 
tives, it  has  been  determined  that  the 
properties  to  be  exchanged  are  of 
approximately  equal  value.  It  is 
understood  that  the  government 
plans  to  build  houses,  install  sewer 
systems  and  fence  the  \BX\ds  for  their 
charges. 

John  Collier,  commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  was  notified  of  the 
Board's  action,  which  now  must  be 
approved  by  Secretary  Ickes  before 
final  action  is  taken  by  the  Board 
and  the  City  Council.  Secretary 
Ickes  was  authorized  to  act  for  the 
government  in  the  land  exchange 
matter  by  Congress  last  April  20. 

After  all  oflficial  bodies  have  ap- 
proved   the    exchange    the    Indians 
affected  are  to  be  given  an  opportun- 
ty  to  indicate  their  desires  before 
he  plan  is  put  into  execution. 
Representing   the   government   in 
urrent  negotiations  leading  to  pre- 
aration  of  the  agreement  proposal 
/ere  J.  M.  Stewart,  director  of  the 
and  division,  and  C.  A.  Engle,  super- 
vising engineer  of  the  irrigation  div- 
sion  regional  office,  Office  of  Indian 
\ffairs;    Geraint   Humphreys,    chief 
ounsel,   IndiarT' Irrigation   Service; 
nd  Alidj^^  Bowler,  superintendent 
tha-^rson  Indian  Agency. 
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EMOIT  C  OS  0 


Coso,  the  Fire  Valley  of  the  In- 
dians In  Inyo  County,  home  of  more 
than  fifty  medicinal  muds  and  wa- 
ters that  bubble  from  250  ovens  of 
the  earth  and  not  more  than  nine 
hours  by  auto  from  Los  Angreles,  is 
to  become  nationally  known  for  Its 
health -grivingr  properties  through  or- 
ganization of  a  $2,000,000  company 
which  will  enlarge  the  facilities  for 
packing  and  distributing  Coso  vol- 
canic water  and  Coso  volcanic  mud. 

This  was  the  announcement  of 
F.  J.  Sanders,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Coso  Hot 
Springs,  Inc.  W.  W.  Waterson  and 
M.  Q.  Waterson,  bankers  of  Bishop, 
have  become  Interested  with  San- 
ders in  acquisition  of  the  properties 
from  the  Government,  and  immedi- 
ate development  of  the  medicinal 
waters  and  muds  which  have  been 
marketed  in  this  territory  for  some 
time  into  a  project  of  national  scope 
is  planned. 

COSO     LEGEND 

he   legend   of   Coso    Springs,    as 
told  by  the  Piute    Indians,    has    it 
that  for  years  it  was  a  bone  of  con- 
j  tention  between  various  tribes.  Dur- 
,  ing     one     engagement     the     Great 
!   Spirit,  seated  upon  a  headless  horse, 
descended    among    the    tribes,    and, 
i  enveloped    in    a    cloud     of     volcanic 
,  steam,  vanished  into  the  large  Coso 
crater,    which    today     is    a     boiling 
mass     of     gray     lava     mud.      This 
brought  about  a  peace   conference, 
and  from  that  time  on  the  ground 
has  been  declared  neutral  territory. 
The   Coso  country  long  has   been 
an   attraction  to  motorists,  thrilled 
by   the   display   of   elemental   forces 
at     work     there.      Beside     the     hot 
j  springs  and  boiling  mud  vents  there 
I  are   steam   columns   rising   160   feet 
into  the  air,  and  guests  of  the  com- 
pany have  their  food  prepared  with 
volcanic  steam  heat.  '         i 


HIEROGLYPHIC? 

TKousanda  cTlndian  hieroglyphics 
appear  for  miles  along  the  granite 
walls  of  the  canyons  leading  to  Coso 
over  six  different  trails,  and  these 
have  been  found  to  be  guides  to  the 
heahng  water  and  muds.  To  this 
day  large  numbers  of  Piutes  and 
Shoshones  appear  each  fall  and 
spring  with  their  afflicted  to  drink 
and  bathe  at  the  springs  and  take 
back  to  their  brothers  great  urns 
of  the  volcanic  products. 

Analysis  of  the  waters  reveals 
acgording  to  Sanders,  crystals  of 
sulphur,  salts  and  acids  of  volcanic 
origin  and  other  mineral  compounds 
of  therapeutic  value.  A  dlspl?; 
which  illustrates  how  the  muds  afid 
"haters  bubble  from  the  eartir  \s 
laintalned  at  544  South  Hill  ^eet- 


ife^M'^il-r 


tlver  Hear  Of  Marv.  The  Squaw? 


She  Leaoes  Dead  Male,  Babe  To  Saoe  Whiles 


Here's  Stirring  Death  Valley  Tale 


L 

tomobil 


T   IVILLIAM     F.    BRAGG  , 

.^^     ^ s  and  high  flying  airplanes  have  bred  m 

modern  men  sfme  slight  contempt  for  the  grim  power  of 
Death  Valley. f  Contempt  until    something    breaks    and 
they  are  left  stranded  in  the  glaring  alkali  and  sand,  miles 

from  water.  '   -n.       x    t>  4.    ' 

But  that  wanderer  of  the  wastelands,  the  Desert  Kat,  \ 
who  still  follows  dim  trails  with  his  reliable  burro  in  search 
for  gold,  never  loses  his  respect  for  the  power  of  Nature.  Al- 
ways, he  is  prepared  to  fight  for  his  life,  knowing  that  he 
stands  but  an  even  chance  at  best  and  that  more  often  it  is 
a  battle  against  heavy  odds.         ^^      ^i[^^      powered  '*automobiies 

Matching  the  story  of  three  prom- ^  g^j.3^j^^jg^    in    the    desert    and    keen- 


inent  mining:  men  who  gained  a 
realization  of  desert  terror  when 
their  automobile  recently  broke 
down  while  they  were  traveling 
from  Leadfield  to  Los  Angeles, 
William  J.  Cleary,  mining  engineer 
of  Fresno,  and  a  Death  Valley  vet- 
eran, narrates  the  story  of  Mary 
the    Indian    squaw,      whose      desert 

w 

battle  saved  two  white  women 
from  death. 

The  account  is  contained  in  a  let- 
ter   from    Cleary,   who      is      now      in 
_  Trona,    California,    to   Perry   W.   La- 
i  mona  of  Fresno. 


I 


In 


of    1907,    according    to 
Cleary, ^-^ party"  dE    three    including 


August 


witted   men   of   affairs   helpless   be-| 
fore   Nature.  '  I 

They  recall  Mary  the  squaw  with 
her  bruised  and  torn  feet,  who  lost 
her  husband,  gambled  her  child 
with  Death  Valley  and  risked  her 
own  life  that  she  might  fulfill  the 
trust    reposed    In    Panamint   Joe    by 

the    whites. -      — J 

Jack      fiartigan      of      the 

country,    then    running    a 

Emigrant    Springs;    Andy 

tile      Belcher      Extension 

Chief  of   Police  Bill 

Art    Buel,    car- 

Lamona    and 

story. 


father,  mother  and  daughter  left 
the  mining  town  of  Pionee^  Nev., 
for  the  new  camp  vt  Skidoo  in  Inyo 
County,  Califoji;jaia.  "fhey  were  un- 
der guidance  of  I^^^paaJftt^dtOfe*  «^"  „.,  ^  ^ 
aged  desert  lifdi^n,  and  his  wife,'4lHown,  baby 
Mftry.  who  carrie'd  her  6-month-old 
papoose. 

The  party  traveled  with  team 
and  light  wagon  on  the  old  trail 
which  ran  from  Stovepipe  to  the 
Emigrant  Wash.  The  valley  at  this 
point  is  eight  miles  In  width  with 
the  road  winding  among  the  shift- 
ing sand  dunes. 

Under  the  terrific  sun  glare  the 
party  crawled  to  a  point  within  two 
miles    of    the    westerly    side    of    the 

valley. 

Here  in  western  parlance  the 
horses  "played  out."  There  was 
nttle  chance  that  anybody  would 
pass  that  way.  Immediate  action 
was  necessary.  The  father  un- 
hooked the  team  and  started  back 
the  valley  for  help. 
Pannmint    Died 

years      Panamint      Joe      had 

desert  trails.  But  he  was 
lold  and  the  sun  was  hot.  Within 
Ein    hour   after   the   departure   of   the 


Joe      died      from 


across 

For 
ibraved 
Id    and 
n    hour 
^father,    Panamint 
heart   failure. 

Thus  a  silent  squaw  who  had 
just  been  widowed  was  left  to 
watch  over  the  destinies  of  two 
hysterical  pale  face  women  and 
her  own  papoose. 

Some  of  the  men  from  the  desert 
country  still  recall  the  battle  which 
a  barefooted  squaw  staged  with 
Death      Valley — and      won.      Among 


thftm     is 
Rhyolite 
store     at 
Kane     of 
Mine   at  Trona, 
Walker    of    Fresno, 
toonlst    fyr    The    Bee: 
Cleary,     a  ho    tells    the 

ISurleM  Babe  In  Sand 

Th(^  .vquaw  realized  that  she  must 
get  liclp  for  the  crazed  women. 
TKf're  was  no  water  In  camp.  In 
live  shade  of  a  mesquite,  she  burled 
JiVr   papoose    in    the    sand   up   to   its 

neck.  Then  she 
started  barefoot  across  the  sand 
and  malapai  for  Emigrant  Springs 
which  was  sixteen  miles  to  the 
westward. 

She  arrived  there  at  midnight  and 
told  her  story  to  Hartigan  and 
Kane.  While  the  prospectors  hunted 
their  burros  in  the  hills,  Mary,  the 
squaw,  filled  two  canteens  a,nd 
without  waiting  for  rest  or  food, 
started  back  for  the  stranded 
wagon  sixteen  miles  away  in  Death 
Valley. 

When  she  arrived,  the  papobse 
w^B  still  alive  enduring  its  shelter 
of  sand  with  Indian  stoicism.  Her 
dead  husband  still  lay  by  the 
wagon,  liut  the  white  women  had 
wandero^  away.  The  squaw  tool« 
up  thi»ir  erratic  trail  and  finally 
fou n'l  them,  three  miles  from  camp, 
hoi/lessly  lost  and  already  de- 
li riiDug.  But  for  her  arrival,  they 
\ybuld  have  died. 

She  Stands  Gnard  To  Last 
'     The     rescue     party    arrived     later. 


burled  Panamint  Joe  where  they 
found  him.  and  took  care  of  Mary's 
papoose  which  she  had  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  desert  In  order  that 
paleface  women  might  live.  And 
eventually  the  rescuers  came  up 
with  Mary  where  she  stood  guard 
over  the  exhausted,  crazed  women. 
An  epic  of  the  desert!  The  old 
timers  of  Death  VfiMey  still  speak 
of  Mary  the   squaw   when   they  read 


PRBRS-TELBGUAM— It 
n  V  y  DKCEMWER   Iti,  1WS7 

ri.  L.  /.  Gillespie 
Makes  Appeal  for 
Suffering  Indians 

Suffering   t^r|    <^2Jr'    starvation 
and  from  sickwea^ndliced  by  these 

conditions,  which  is  being  under- 
gone by  the  Indians  in  Death  Val- 
ley and  other  parts  of  Inyo  County, 
has  caused  Mrs.  Louis  J.  Gillespie, 
44  Esperanza  Avenue,  to  make  to 
individuals  the  appeal  for  aid  which 
she  recently  made  to  women's 
clubs  of  the  district. 

There  are  more  than  3000  In- 
dians in  Inyo  County,  most  of  them 
in  desolate,  barren  places,  many  of 
them  suffering  and  unable  to  se- 
cure employment,  but  the  condition 
in  Death  Valley  is  by  far  the  mosi 
pitiable.  This  group  includes  forty- 
eight  adults  and  fourteen  children, 
among  the  latter  two  babies  who 
have  arrived  In  the  last  few  week^ 
They  need  clothes  and  the  mothers 
need  food. 

The  need,  says  Mrs.  Gillespie,  is 
for  warm  clothing  of  any  kind,  bed- 
ding or  money  to  buy  it  and  to  buy 
food. 

Mrs.  Gillespie  is  chairman  of  In- 
dian Welfare  for  California  Feder- 
ation   of   Women's   Clubs.      Several 


of  the  Long  Beach  cluba  have  re- 
sponded to  the  appeal,  but  the  need 
^s  so  great  and  widespread  that  thel 
contributions  have  done  but  lltth 
to  meet  It. 


Fresx>o  Bee,  Jvc\^H,\«»lfe. 
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^  '  Wd  hvangelists  uive 

Answering  a  call  f«vt  rcl/gious  instruction  sent  out  by  the  famous 
"Death  Valley  Scotty."  I^vo  former  Oakland  evangelwts  MI^^ 
MARY  AYRES  (extren»e  left)  and  MISS  LOUISE  QUITSCH 
(extreme  right)  are  preaching  to  the  Indians  on  the  edge  of  Ueath  Vai- 


Religion  to  Death  V^ley 

lev     They  hold  services  every  Sunday  in  a  rude  "tabernacle"  near 

Scotty's  famous  $3,000,000  "castle."  and  report  that  the  attendance 

is  good.     The  photograph  shows  the  evangelists  with  several  of  their 

I  most  enthusiastic  ccnverts.— >4.  P.  photo. 
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Two  Women  Evangelists 

Ministering  to  Indians 


Even  in  the  lives  of  roving  evan- 
igelists,  who  follow  the  call  of  the 
spiritually  needy  even  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  there  comes  a  new  and 
Istrange  experience  now  and  then. 
Such  an  experience  has  just  come 
to  Miss  I^ouise  Quitsch  and  Miss 
iMary  Ayers,  formerly  of  Oakland, 
Iwho  now  find  themselves  acting  as 
Imissionaries  to  the  Indians  of 
>eath  Valley. 

The  call  for  their  services  was 
?ent  out  by  Walter  Scott— who  is 
lone  other  than  the  famous  l^^ath 
/alley  Scotty."  He  got  the  idea 
Lhat  his  Indian  neighbors  needed 
eligion,  and  he  saw  that  they  got 

it 
'in   the  shadow   of   Scotty's    $3.- 


000.000  "castle,"  the  majestic  home 
he  is  building  on  the  edge  of  the 
valley.  Miss  Quitsch  and  Miss  Ayers 
have  set  up  a  "tabernacle"  which  is 
half  tent,  half  crude  board  shack. 
Last  Sunday  they  had  a  "congrega- 
tion" of  more  than  100  Indians, 
some  of  whom  came  by  horseback 
from  the  Panamlint  and  Fuheralj 
mountains. 

The  two  evangelists  are  well 
known  here  for  tbelr  three 
years  of  work  at  the  Qlad  Tidings^ 
mission.  More  recently  Miss  Quitsch 
was  engaged  In  religious  wottk  at^j 
Chicago  church  with  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Johnson,  wife  of  Scotty's  mi  Hon- 
aire  partner  In  the  Death  \  alley 
'  ranch  and  "castle." 
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Death  Valley  Indians^  Descendants 
Renegade  Tribes,  Have  Fine  School 


M<:(st    of    tj 
Death     Valley 


people   entering 

are     surprised     to 

learn  that  a  tribe  of  Indians  forms 
a  goodly  portion  of  its  permanent 
population.  They  associate  the 
valley  primarily  with  the  Forty- 
niners,  the  Jayhawker  party  and 
the  Bennett  party  who  came 
through  Death  Valley  seeking  a 
short  cut  to  the  gold  fields  of  Cali- 
fornia, as  well  as  the  subsequent 
here-today-gone-tomorrow  pros- 
pectors from  then  up  until  the 
present  day. 

The  prescxit  Indians  of  Death 
Valle^^  namely  the  PijiterS  located 
near  Furnace  Creek  Ranch,  are 
descendents  of  renegade  tribes 
who  retreated  to  the  valley  sup- 
posedly from  all  sections  of  the 
country  to  escape  persecution  by 
their  own  people.  These  early-day 
inhabitants  of  Death  Valley,  by 
virtue  of  necessity,  lived  a  life  of 
utter  simplicity,  being  barely  able 
to  eke  out  an  existence  on  the  bar- 
ren wastes  which  vacationists  to- 
day call  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  fascinating  lands  in  the  world. 
One  of  the  chief  sources  of  food 
for  the  early  Indians  was  the  bean 
from  the  mesquite  tree,  which  they 
found  palatable  and  life-sustain- 
ing, but  which  the  present-day 
Indians  gladly  omit  from  their 
diet.  Another  food  source  was  the 
chuckawalla,  a  small  animal  of  the 
lizard  family  which  claims  Death 
Valley  as  its  natural  habitat. 
Only  30  In  Group 

The  Forty-niners,  not  knowing 
the  food  sources  of  the  Indians 
nor  having  the  redman's  know- 
ledge of  the  water  conditions  in 
this  seemingly  foodless  and  water- 
less country,  suffered  terrible  de- 
privations. William  L.  Manly,  one 
of  the  Bennett  party,  tells  in  his 
book  ^^Death  Valley  in  '49,'^  of 
capturing  an  Indian  while  they 
were  en  route  through  the  valley 
and  by  the  use  of  sign  language, 
the  universal  language  of  the 
Indians,  forcing  him  to  lead  the 
party  of  gold  seekers  to  a  water 
hole.  This  Indian  escaped  soon 
after,  however,  and  the  party  was 
again  without  a  guide.  Once,  the 
Bennett  party  came  aipon  a  vacat- 
ed Indian  hut,  inside  of  which  was 
found  quantities  of  corn. 

The  Death  Valley  "Indians  of  to- 
day near  Furnace  Creek  Ranch  are 
approximately  thirty  in  number, 
and  range  in  age  from  newborn 
papooses  to  near-centenarians.  Al- 
though they  dress  in  the  present- 
day  American  mode  they  retain  a 
great  many  primitive  traits  in  their 
manner  of  living,  still  utilizing  a 
combination  tent  and  'dobe  shack 
as  residence. 

Band  of  Burros 

Prospectors  entering  the  Death 
Valley  region  from  1840  on  up  un- 
til the  present  time  have  gone  on 
to  new  fields  but  have  left  behind 
their  pack  burros,  loosing  them  in 
the  desert  to  shift  for  themselves. 
Consequently,  quite  a  number  of 
these  burros  banded  together, 
forming  a  large  herd.  Enterprising 
outsiders,  a  number  of  years  ago, 
learning   of   the^G    TiomeTess    ani- 


mals, began  slaughtering  them  to 
feed  caged  wild  animals,  giving 
the  Indians  who  claimed  the  bur-l 
Tos  $1  per  head  as  navment.  Some- 
one influenced  the  Indians  to  dis- 
continue selling,  hence  today  there 
are  yet  a  few  of  these  burros  left 
in  the  Valley.  The  Indians  still 
claim  ownership,  and  in  the  early 
summer,  when  the  high  tempera- 
tures begin  to  settle  down  on  the 
valley,  they  use  the  burros  to  pack 
out  on,  travelling  up  into  the 
mountains  or  other  highlands 
where  cooler  temperatures  prevail. 
School  Now 

There  is  an  ei^ht-grade  elemen- 
tary school  at  Furnace  Creek, 
Ranch,  and  about  half  the  students 
are  Indian  children.  They  learn 
the  ABC's  along  with  the  white- 
skinned  pupils.  After  leaving 
school  some  of  the  young  men 
find  employment  in  the  valley  with 
the  Pacific  Coast  Borax  company, 
which  operates  Furnace  Creek 
Ranch,  or  even  with  the  National 
Park  Service  or  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  camps  at  Cow  Creek. 

Like  other  Indians,  these  Indians 
of  Death  Valley  have  their  super- 
stitions and  their  own  religious 
ceremonies.  However,  that  does 
not  discourage  or  hinder  them 
from  taking  a  part  in  the  Christ- 
mas activities  at  the  ranch.  All  of 
the  Indians  attend  the  school  pro- 
gram and  festivities  together  with 
the  white  population.  The  Indian 
pupils  wholeheartedly  take  part  in 
the  tableaux  and  playlets,  and  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  the  great- 
great-grandson  of  a  Death  Valley 
warrior  to  play  one  of  the  Three 
Wise  Men,  or  a  shy  little  Indian 
maid  to  take  the  part  of  Mary,  the 
Mother  of  Jesus. 

St.  Nick  on  Burro 

At  these  festivities,  too,  the 
burros  play  their  part,  for  oftimes 
the  night  before  Christmas  Santa 
Claus  comes  riding  to  the  auditor- 
ium astride  a  burro,  a  phenomenon 
easily  explained  to  the  children 
since  Death  Valley  is  a  snowless 
country,  excepting  for  the  higher 
mountain  peaks,  and  the  use  of 
reindeers  an  impossibility  even  for 
Santa  Claus. 

It  has  become  a  tradition  for  the 
Indians  in  the  valley  to  make  a 
yearly  visit  en  masse  on  Christmas 
day  to  famous  Furnace  Creek  Inn, 
which  is  located  one  mile  from  the 
ranch  at  the  mouth  of  Furnace 
Creek  wash.  There  is  always  a 
magnificent  Christmas  tree  ablaze 
with  vari-colored  lights  in  the 
lobby  of  the  \w\\  which  yields  many 
gifts  to  the  little  redskiimed  visi- 
tors, who  sit  around  the  tree  en- 
joying the  mechanical  toys  to  the 
delight  of  the  many  guests  from 
11  points  of  the  globe  who  holiday 
I  ere. 
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Death  Valley  Indians,  Descendants  Of 
Renegade  Tribes,  Have  Fine  School 


Most  of  th^  people  entering 
Death  Valley  are  surprised  to 
learn  that  a  tribe  of  Indians  forms 
a  goodly  portion  of  its  permanent 
population.  They  associate  the 
valley  primarily  with  the  Forty- 
niners,  the  Jayhawker  party  and 
the  Bennett  party  who  came 
through  Death  Valley  seeking  a 
short  cut  to  the  gold  fields  of  Cali- 
fornia, as  well  as  the  subsequent 
here-today-gone-tomorrow  pros- 
pectors from  then  up  until  the 
present  day. 

The  present  Indians  of  Death 
Valley,  namely  the  Piutes  located 
near  Furnace  Creek  Ranch,  are 
descendents  of  renegade  tribes 
who  retreated  to  the  valley  sup- 
posedly from  all  sections  of  the 
country  to  escape  persecution  by 
their  own  people.  These  early-day 
inhabitants  of  Death  Valley,  by 
virtue  of  necessity,  lived  a  life  of 
utter  simplicity,  being  barely  able 
to  eke  out  an  existence  on  the  bar- 
ren wastes  which  vacationists  to- 
day call  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  fascinating  lands  in  the  world. 
One  of  the  chief  sources  of  food 
for  the  early  Indians  was  the  bean 
from  the  mesquite  tree,  which  they 
found  palatable  and  life-sustain- 
ing, but  which  the  present-day 
Indians  gladly  omit  from  their 
diet.  Another  food  source  was  the 
chuckawalla,  a  small  animal  of  the 
lizard  family  which  claims  Death 
Valley  as  its  natural  habitat. 

Only  30  In  Graup 

The  Forty-niners,  not  knowing 
the  food  sources  of  the  Indians 
nor  having  the  redman's  know- 
ledge of  the  water  conditions  in 
this  seemingly  f  oodless  and  water- 
less country,  suffered  terrible  de- 
privations. William  L.  Manly,  one 
of  the  Bennett  party,  tells  in  his 
book  "Death  Valley  in  '49,"  of 
capturing  an  Indian  while  they 
were  en  route  through  the  valley 
and  by  the  use  of  sign  language, 
the  universal  language  of  the 
Indians,  forcing  him  to  lead  the 
party  of  gold  seekers  to  a  water 
hole.  This  Indian  escaped  soon 
after,  however,  and  the  party  was 
again  without  a  guide.  Once,  the 
Bennett  party  came  upon  a  vacat- 
ed Indian  hut,  inside  of  which  was 
found  quantities  of  corn. 

The  Death  Valley  Indians  of  to- 
day near  Furnace  Creek  Ranch  are 
approximately  thirty  in  number, 
and  range  in  age  from  newborn 
papooses  to  near-centenarians.  Al 
though  they  dress  in  the  present 
day  American  mode  they  retain 
great  many  primitive  traits  in  thei 
manner  of  living,  still  utilizing 
combination  tent  and  'dobe  shac 
as  residence. 

Band  of  Burros 

Prospectors  entering  the  Deat 
Valley  region  from  1849  on  up  un 
til  the  present  time  have  gone  o 
to  new  fields  but  have  left  behin 
their  pack  burros,  loosing  them  i 
the  desert  to  shift  for  themselve 
Consequently,  quite  a  number  o 
these  burros  banded  togethe 
forming  a  large  herd.  Enterprisin 
outsiders,  a  number  of  years  ag 
learning  of  these  homeless  an 
mals,  began  slaughtering  them  t 
feed  caged  wild  animals,  givin 
the  Indians  who  claimed  the  bu 
Tos  $1  per  head  as  navment.  Som 
one  influenced  the  Indians^^  "ffi 
continue  selling,  hence  today  ther 
are  yet  a  few  of  these  burros  le 
in  the  Valley.  The  Indians  sti 
claim  ownership,  and  in  the  earl 
summer,  when  the  high  temper 
tures  begin  to  settle  down  on  th 
valley,  they  use  the  burros  to  pac 
out  on,  travelling  up  into  th 
mountains  or  other  highland 
where  cooler  temperatures  prevai 

School  Now 

There  is  an  eight-grade  elemen 
tary    school    at    Furnace    Creek 


Ranch,  and  about  half  the  students 

are    Indian    children.     They   loam 

the  ABC's  along  with  the  white- 

skinned     pupils.      After     leaving 

school  some    of    the    young  men 

find  employment  in  the  valley  with 

the  Pacific  Coast  Borax  company, 
which  operates  Furnace  Creek 
Ranch,  or  even  with  the  National 
Park  Service  or  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  camps  at  Cow  Creek. 

Like  other  Indians,  these  Indians 
of  Death  Valley  have  their  super- 
stitions and  their  own  religious 
ceremonies.  However,  that  does 
not  discourage  or  hinder  them 
from  taking  a  part  in  the  Christ- 
mas activities  at  the  ranch.  All  of 
the  Indians  attend  the  school  pro- 
gram and  festivities  together  with 
the  white  population.  The  Indian 
pupils  wlioleheartedly  take  part  in 
the  tableaux  and  playlets,  and  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  the  great- 
great-grandson  of  a  Death  Valley 
warrior  to  play  one  of  the  Three 
Wise  Men,  or  a  shy  little  Indian 
maid  to  take  the  part  of  Mary,  the 
Mother  of  Jesus. 

St.  Nick  on  Burro 

At  these  festivities,  too,  the 
burros  play  their  part,  for  oftimes 
the  night  before  Christmas  Santa 
Claus  comes  riding  to  the  auditor- 
ium astride  a  burro,  a  phenomenon 
easily  explained  to  the  children 
since  Death  Valley  is  a  snowless 
country,  excepting  for  the  higher 
mountain  peaks,  and  the  use  of 
reindeers  an  impossibility  even  for 
Santa  Claus. 

It  has  become  a  tradition  for  the 
Indians  in  the  valley  to  make  a 
yearly  visit  en  masse  on  Christmas 
day  to  famous  Furnace  Creek  Inn, 
which  is  located  one  mile  from  the 
ranch  at  the  mouth  of  Furnace 
Creek  wash.  There  is  always  a 
magnificent  Christmas  tree  ablaze 
with  vari-colored  lights  in  the 
lobby  of  the  inn  which  yields  many 
gifts  to  the  little  redskinned  visi- 
tors, who  sit  around  the  tree  en- 
joying the  mechanical  toys  to  the 
delight  of  the  many  guests  from 
all  points  of  the  globe  who  holiday 
there. 
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KpPOINT  new  INDIAN  DOCTOR  FOR 
I  VALLEY;  PUN  DEATH  VALLEY  VILLAGE 


Proposed  establishrtent  of  an  In- 
dian village  in  Death  Valley  and  ap- 
pointment of  a  new  government  doc- 
tor for  Indians  in  Mono  and  Inyo 
counties,  became  known  last  week- 
encLduring  the  visit  of  Miss  Alida  C. 
Boulter,  superintendent  of  the  Stew- 
art Indian  agency,  and  Frank  Par- 
cher,  field  agent. 

At  Indian  meetings  held  in  Inde- 
pendence and  Bishop  last  weekend, 
Dr.  L.  S.  Bambauer  of  Fernley,  Nev., 
was  introduced.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bam- 
bauer are  moving  into  Bishop  Mar. 
1st.  He  will  care  for  Indian  medical 
needs  in  the  two  counties,  visiting 
Indians  in  Independence  and    Lone 
Pine  at  regular  intervals.  He  comes 
well  recommended  and  has  been  the 
doctor  for  the  Pyramid  Lake  Indian 
reservation. 

Confer  at  Death  Valley 
Thursday  night  of  last  week,  Miss 
Bowler,  Mr.  Parcher,  T.  R.  Goodwin, 
Harry  Gower,  Miss  Kathryn  Ronan 
and  Supervisor  Chas.  Brown,  con- 
ferred at  the  National  Monument 
headquarters  on  plans  for  Indians  in 
Death  \^alley  area. 
It  is  suggested  that     Indians     be 


placed  on  a  small  colony  and  reser- 
vation near  Furnace  Creek  ranch, 
with  the  Park  and  Indian  service  co- 
operating in  such  establishment.  It 
is  proposed  that  a  model  village  be| 
built,  with  provision  also  for  an  In- 
dian trading  post,  providing  a  pictu* 
resque  asset  to  the  park.  Such  a  plan 
would  necessitate  congressional  ac- 
tion, it  is  said. 

Trading  Posts 

An  arts  and  crafts  organization  al- 
ready  has  been  started  among  the 
Indians,  states  Mr.  Parcher,  offering 
them  the  chance  to  cooperate  in  sel- 
ling Indian-made  goods  through  tra- 
ding posts.  It  is  proposed  that  such 
posts  be  established  at  Bishop,  Lone 
Pine,  Pyramid  Lake  and  in  Death 
Valley. 

In  this  connection  a  Mission  In- 
dian teacher  of  arts  and  crafts  has 
been  added  to  the  staff  at  Stewart, 

Nev. 

The  organization  of  trading  posts 
would  be  known  as  the  Wa-Pi-Shone 
posts,  standing  for  the  three  interes- 
ted tribes,  the  Washoe,  Piute  and 
Shoshone  Indians. 


Indian  Finds  Prehistoric 
Tracks  in  Death  Valley^ 


u        

The  keen  eye' of  an  Indian  today 
had  rolled  back  the  ages  in  Death 
Valley. 

The  dry  sand,  the  cactus  and  the 
perishing  heat  were  gone.  In  their 
place  was  a  broad,  rolling  inland 
sea. 

Strange  animals  dragged  heavy 
tails  across  the  boggy  margins. 
Huge  scaly  creatures  sloshed 
through  the  waters.  Odd  birds  flew 
overhead. 

One  snipelike  bird  danced  along:' 
the  muddy  bank  to  escape  the 
lumbering:  hoofs  of  a  cowlike 
camel.  The  bird  left  feathery  im- 
prints in  the  silt.  The  beast 
j>:ouged  deep  holes  with  his  plod- 
ding feet.  This  was  ages  ago,  in 
a  remote  geological  epoch. 

Centuries  later— in  April,  1936— a 
ycung  Shoshone  Indian  walked  the 
same  path.  Only,  now  the  birds  and 
the  beasts  were  gone.  The  sea  had 
receded.  Desert  limestone  fringed 
the  sand. 

FINDS  SNIPE  TRACKS 

The  Indian,,  son  of  a  famous  scout, 
studied  the  sand  as  he  walked. 
Strange  markings  in  the  ground 
caught  his  eye.  He  brushed  away 
the  sand,  blew  the  dust  from  the 
crevices,  and  saw — the  tiny  tracks 
of  the  snipe  and  the  ponderous 
holes  left  by  the  prehistoric  beast. 

Then  the  Indian  remembered  the 
curious  custom  his  white  friends,  a 
ranger  and  a  naturalist,  had  of  col- 
lecting such  ancient  markings.  On 
his  next  stop  at  the  ranger  station, 
old  Panamint  Tom's  son — known  in 
Death  Valley  as  Bob  Thompson- 
reported  the  find. 

In  static  gutturals,  he  said: 
"You  know  snipe  tracks?  Old 
cow  tracks?  They  walk  here  one 
time." 

Knowing  the  young  Indian's  tal- 
ent   for    trained    observation,    the 
ranger    and    naturalist    listened    to 
I  his  story.    Then  they  followed  him 
out   the  old   Indian   trail   and   saw 


for    themselves    the     centuries-old 
prints. 

Dr.  Chester  Stock,  paleontologist 
for  the  California  Institute,  was 
called  in.  He  looked  on  the  find 
with  amazement.  And  as  the  Indian 
wandered  away  down  his  lonely 
trail  the  white  men  pitched  camp 
at  the  spot.  They  brought  plaster 
of  Paris,  fine-edged  instruments, 
digging  tools. 

SIMILAR  TRACKS  FOUND 

Dr.  Stock  carefully  directed  the 
men  as  they  cleared  away  the  over- 
burden and  pried  away  slabs  of 
rock  where  a  small  wash  cuts 
through  the  Salt  Creek  Hills.  Out- 
crops of  other  slabs  showed  the 
tracks  of  similar  birds  and  animals. 
Dr.  Stock  believes  he  will  uncover 
evidence  of  several  species  (^ 
wading  birds,  a  large  camel,  ante? 
lope  or  peccary,  two-toed  elkf\^ 
ancient  horse,  and  probably  pro- 
boscidian. 

The  particular  importance  of 
this  discovery.  Dr.  Stock  said,  lies 
in  the  rarity  with  which  such 
tracks  are  preserved.  Dinosaur 
tracks,  he  said,  are  relatively 
common,  but  not  tho.sc  of  smaller 
animals.  Only  four  sets  of  such 
tracks  have  been  found  in  the 
United  States. 

One— the  most  famous— was  the 
subject  for  the  wit  of  Mark  Twain, 
who  said  of  the  dinosaur  tracks 
found  at  Carson  City,  Nev.,  that 
they  were  the  tracks  made  by  the 
first  Nevada  Territorial  Legislature 
towards  the  nearest  saloon. 

The  Death  Valley  prints  are  be- 
lieved to  be  of  equal  importance 
to  those  at  Carson  City.  They  prove 
beyond  doubt  the  existence  of 
camels  and  other  large  animals 
on  the  valley  floor  thousands  of 
years  ago. 
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A  PANABUNT  CHABACTEB 

A  cbaracter  ftudy  portrait  of 
IPanapj^t  OeorgCj  elderly  Indian  wHo 
witn«a«»d  tee  strtig&les  of  the  '49ers 
in  Deatii  Valley,  wiU  be  on  exhitwtion 
'at  Philljps  Camera  House  for  several 

WHen  as  a  little  boy  he  went  witto 
Ihis     fiather     to     Emigrant     Spnng. 
George  first  saw  white  men,  and  was 
frightened  of  them.  Although  George 
cannot  remember   how   many   years 
ago    this    happened,    authorities    on 
Death  Valley  history  beUeve  that  it 
Lust  have  been     memtoers     of     the 
famoua  'iSers  party  whom  Panamnt 

George  saw. 

Although  neairteig  the  «entu^ 
mark,  he  is  still  strong  and  m  good 
health,  perhaps  due  to  the  hardihood 
of  his  early  life.  ahlWren  grow 
Luch  faster  now  than  they  used  to. 
he  says,  because  they  eat  too  much 
1  sweets,  too  much  potatoes,  and  grow 

fast  and  fat. 

Panamint  George's  hobby  appears 

I  to  be  the  collecting  of  old  vehicles. 

Another  of  the  pictures  on  exhibition 

at  the  Camera  House     shows     him 

standing  hy  an     oW     stage     coach. 

'  which  is  the  pride  of  hi«  coUection^ 

George  says  Uiat  the  coach  carried 

,^y   people   past   bis   ranch   when 

lit  was  used  on  the  run  from  Ballarat 

to  Skidoo.     He  secured  it  from  Joe 

Burke    when    automobiles    outm'-' 

stage  coach  travel  on  the  dese 
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ALARM  TBE 
SETTLEES 

ireatening  Piutes 
Cause  Terror  in 


Nevada. 


*- 


Young  Braves  Swear  Ven- 
geance and  War  Dances 

Are  Held. 


I^v'TSii'f.'i^'l.T^^^'jii 


.^-vi^^WiciAl  Dispatch  to  The  Call. 

CALIENTES/  Nev..  Jan.  2. — Settlers 
and  prospectoFB  living  north  fol  the 
survey  of  the  new  Saii  Pedro,  Loa^An^ 
geles  and  Salt  Lake  Railroad  are  be- 
ing driven  In  by  hostile  Indians.  Small 
roving  bands  of  Piutes  are  wandering 
about  the  region,  threatening  prospec- 
tors and  settlers.  The  murder  of  two 
men  reported  yesterday  has  given 
warning  and  a  number  of  ranchers 
and  settlers  are  coming  'down  to  Las 
Vegas  and  Kiernan,  two  places  w^ere 
there  is  a  considerable  force  of  men 
employed  on  <he  railroad  and  wnere 
there  Is  comparative  safety. 

Wllllanf  Stern*  arrived  here  to-day 
from  the  scene  of  trouble.  He  says 
the  entire  country  is  alarmed  over  the 
attitude  of  the  Piutes.  A  v^  dance 
occurred  two  days  ago  In  a  secluded 
spot  not  fw"  from  the  Meapa  reserva- 
tion. There  wafe  a  large  attendance  of 
young  braves,  who  swore  everlasting 
vengeance  on  the  whites  if  young  Ea- 
gle Feather,  the  Indian  youth  who 
killed  William  Williams,  be  executed. 

DEMAND  FOR  SLAUGHTER. 

The  more  radical  Indians  took  the 
stand  that  the  work  of  slaughter 
should  begin  at  once,  according  to  in- 
formation from  the.  few  friendly  In- 
dians, and  they  began  preparations  for 
a  campaign  of  killing. 

Charles  Love  joy,  a  ranchman  living 
near  the  Arrow  Canyon  range,  had 
an  exciting  experience.  He  was 
chased  by  a  small  band  of  Indians 
from  a  field  to  his  home.  He  was  un- 
armed, but  once  Inside  his  adobe 
house,  aided  by  his  wife  and  11-year- 
old  boy,  he  made  a  spirited  defense. 
The  Indians  sought  to  storm  the  adobe 
stronghold^  but  they  were  met  with 
a  volley  from  the  rifles,  which  finally 
drove  them  off. 

RANCHER   SEEKS   BATTLE. 

As  soon  as  they  had  retired  from 
the  scene  Lovejoy  took  his  wife  and 
son  down  to  one  of  the  construction 
camps  on  the  railroad,  secured  the 
aid  of  three  men  not  afraid  of  In- 
dians and  returned  to  hold  the  fort. 
The  result  has  not  been  learned,  but 
It  is  expected  that  he  has  had  another 
brush  with  the  redskins. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Savage,  wife  of  a  ranch- 
man not  far  from  the  Lovejoy  place, 
was  fired  at  from  a  distance  while  she 
was  riding  along  on  a  pony.  She  put 
spurs  to  the  animal  and  managed  to 
get  out  of  range.  Her  husband  and 
two  of  the  ranch  employes  started  out 
to  look  for  the  Indians,  but  they  had 

disappeared. 

Reports  are  continually  arriving 
that  the  Indians  are  organizing  a  sys- 
tematic warfare  directed  against  the 
settlers  and  the  railroad. 
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DIES  FOR  MAKING 
BAD  MEDICINE 


Eunapatcha,  Chief  of  Piutes, 
Killed  by  a  Tribesman,  Who 
Blows  Out  His  Own  Brains. 


SAN  BERNARDINO.  November  Yl.- 
Eunapatcha  who  for  twenty-five  years 
or  more  held  supreme  sway  among  the 
Piiites  along:  the  Colorado  river,  as  their 
medicine  man,  was  slain  a  few  days  ago 
by  Aramecha.  a  sub-chief,  because  he 
failed  to  propitiate  the  evil  spirit  and 
remove  the  spell  to  which  Is  attributed 
the  numert)us  deaths  now  rapidly  ex- 
terminating the  tribe.  After  the  deed 
the  slayer  committed  suicide,  havlnj^ 
^^i'i^J^^  "^'?"  himseK  the  wrath  of  tlie 
tribe  for  attacking  a  medicine  man  on 
his  own  premises,  which  are  regarded 
as    consecrated.  6<iiueu 

The  medicine  man  had  been  appealed 
to  weeks  a^o,  and  for  many  days  had 
performed  wierd  rites,  fasting  and  dolne 
penance,  out  to  no  avaJl.  He  was  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  tribe. 'sen- 
tenced to  cK.ath.  and  Aramecha  was  ap- 
pointed to  carry  out  the  judgment.  He 
tried  to  lure  him  from  the  sacred  prem- 
ises, but  tailing,  shot  him  through  the 
heart.  Rea.izing  that  he  would  die  for 
having  used  violence  while  on  sacred 
ground  Aramecha  blew  out  his  brains 
Botn  bodies  were  buried  with  ereat 
honors.  s*cii 
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BATILE  WITH  iiS 


Two  Redskins  and  One  White  Die 
as  Posse  Attacks  Camp. 


PIUTE  OUTLAWS  SURROUNDED 


Attempt  to  Bnsh  Intrenchments  in 
Night  Assault  Sepnlsed. 
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Utali  Marthal  Trying  to  Capture  Alleged 
Murderer,  Who  Resists  Arrest  at  Head 
of  More  Than  100  Braves— Two  of 
Band  Captured — Second  Posse  on  Way 
to  Scene  Over  Roads  Made  Almost  Im- 
passable by  Heavy  Snowstomu 
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Salt  lAfes  City.  TTtah,  FWb.  ZL— One 
whlt«  man  and  two  Indians  were  killed 
In  a  battle  between  posses  and  Piute 
Indians   near   Bluff   early   this   morning. 

The  iKLttle  'beiran  8oon«  after  midnight, 
when  the  posses  attacked  more  than  100 
Indiana,  who  were  strongly  Intrenched,  in 
an  effort  to  ftrrert  Tse-Ka-<5at  on  a 
cha2i8«  of  murder.  The  posses  were  led 
by  United    States  Marshal  Neflseker. 

Whites  Make  Kight  Attack. 

Creeiplng  uip  to  the  tutreachments  un- 
der oov«r  of  darkness,  the  whites  sur- 
rounded the  Indian  camp  and  at  a  pre- 
arransred  signal  opened  Are,  The  Indlaos 
replied  and  when  the  whites  endeavored  j 
to  rush  their  trenches,  drove  them  back. 
Joe  Akin,  of  Dolorss.  was  Wiled  and 
another  white  man  wounded.  Two  In- 
diana were  taken  prisoners  and  two  more 
knied. 

Marshal  Nebeker  tel«i?honed  tonight 
that  tha  camq?  of  the  Indians  was  sur- 
rounded' and  that  he  exs>ected  Its  cap- 
ture soon. 

Second  Posse  on  Way. 

A  dispatch  from  Thompson.  Utah,  says: 

"Another  posse  has  left  Grayson  to  as- 
sist Marshal  Nebekcr.  The  roads  are  al- 
most Inrpassable  owing  to  a  heavy  snow- 
storm. Special  Indian  Agent  Creel  left 
here  this  morning  for  the  Indian  camp." 

Creel,  who  is  agent  for  scattered  In- 
dian tribes  in  Utah,  left  yesterday  for 
Bluff  on  instructions  from  the  Indian 
commissioner  at  Washington  to  en- 
deavor to  pacify  the  Indians,  and  D.  S. 
Cook,  assistant  United  States  District 
attorney,  left  today  to  attend  to  the 
preliminary  prosecution  of  the  Indians 
that  are  captured. 

Tse  Na  Gat,  the  Indian  outlaw.  Is 
wanted  for  the  murder  and  robbery  of 
a  Mexican,  Juan  Chacon,  In  Colorado, 
just  across  the  Utah  line  last  March. 
4le  was  arrested  l«y  Indian  police  some 
time  afterward,  but  escaped  from  them, 
and  since  then  has  been  at  large.  Aided 
by  his  fatlier.  Old  Polk,  Tse  Na  Gat 
has  gathered  a  considerable  following 
of  Indians.  Old  F^lk  has  encouraged 
his  son  not  to  surrender  to  the  white 

men. 

Settlers  Terrorized, 

The  Indians  constituting  the  party 
are  a  wandering  band  that  has  been 
intimidating  settlers  in  San  Juan  coun- 
ty for  some  time  past,  especially  since 
Tse  Na  Gat  became  a  fugitive.  Cltlsens 
of  the  county  have  feared  to  take 
active  part  against  the  Indiana  for  fear 
of  reprisals. 

For  this  reason  Marshal  Nebeker  or- 
ganized his  posse  in  Colorado.  A  sec- 
ond posse  was  organised  in  Utah  later 
after  It  became  apparent  that  an  en- 
counter with  the  Indians  waa  Inevi- 
table. 

The  flgliting  took  place  !n  one  of  the 
wildest  portions  of  the  country.  Bluff 
is  In  the  extreme  southeastern  portion 
of  Utah,  on  the  San  Juan  River  and 
at  the  edge  of  the  Navajo  reservation. 
This  region  is  the  home  of  the  pre- 
historic cliff  dwellers  and  many  miles 
from    any    railroad. 
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Assistance  Being  Sent  to  Band 

of  Twenty-Six  Whites  Led 

by  U.  S.  Marshal. 


FIGHT  NEAR  BLUFF,  UTAH, 
BRINGS  DEATH  TO  THREE 

Trouble  Eesults  From  Effort  to  Cap- 
ture Tsc-Ne-Gat,  Fugitive  on 
Murder  Char^^e. 


DENVER,  Col,,  February  22.— -After  a 
battle  throughout  the  night  near  Bluff, 
Utah,  between  a  band  of  fifty-two  Piute 
Indians  and  a  posse  of  twenty-six  white 
men.  led  by  United  States  Marshal  Aquila 
Nebeker,  bands  of  citizens  from  various 
towns  in  Utah  are  preparing  to  go  to 
the  assistance  of  the  whit^.  The  In- 
dians also  have  been  reinforcfd.  Two  In- 
dians and  one  white  man  hav^  been  killed, 
two  Indians  and  a  white  m%n  wounded 
and  two  Indians  captured.  One  of  these 
killed  was  an  Indian  maiden  who  was 
said  to  have  run  into  the  line  of  battle. 

The  fight  ststrted  early  Sunday  morn- 
ing, when  the  whites,  after  several  days* 
Journey  by  wagon  from  Corte?,  Col.,  ar- 
rived at  the  camp  of  Tse-Ne-Qat,  a  Piute 
Indian  leader,  whose  arrest  on  a  charge 
of  murder  was  sought. 

Prom  Grayson,  Utah,  the  following  re- 
port of  the  battle  was  received  last  night 
fram   Marshal   Nebeker: 

Hoped  to  Surprise  Indiana. 

"A  posse  of  twenty-six  men,  led  by 
the  sheriff  of  Dolores  county,  Colo. ;  ex- 
Sheriff  Jingles  of  Montezuma  county. 
Col.,  and  Sheriff  Pcperson  of  San  Juan 
county,  Utah,  left  here  last  night  to 
surprise  and  capture  the  Indians.  At 
break  oi  day  this  morning  the  posse 
surrounded  the  camp  in  which  the  In- 
dians wanted  were  located.  The  In- 
dians seemed  to  be  expecting  the  ar- 
rival of  the  posse,  and  opened  fire.  J.  C. 
Akin  of  Dolores,  Col.,  was  killed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fight.  An  Indian 
called  Jack's  Brother  was  killed  and 
an  Indian  girl  who  ran  between  the 
po3se  and  the  Indians  was  killed.  The 
posse  captured  Indians  named  Howen 
and  Jack.  Both  Indians  are  choice 
warriors,  and  it  is  expected  other  In- 
dians will  try  to  recapture  them. 

"A  band  of  Indians  known  as  Posey's 
band  came  to  the"  relief  of  Polk's  band 
from  the  south.  Posey's  band  wounded 
Joseph  E.  Cordova  of  Cortez,  one  of 
our  men,  who  was  placed  to  guard  the 
southern  approach.  A  posse  of  fifteen, 
all  this  town  could  arm,  has  been  sent 
from  here  to  assist  the  posse  at  Bluff 
A  posse  of  twenty-nine  is  on  the  ro^ 
from  Montivello,  Utah,  to  assist  those 
at  Bluff.  Comm*unicatlon  between  here 
and  Bluff  has  been  brokeii  all  day  and 
has  Just  been  restored.  The  fighting 
continues  fiercely." 

Tse-Ne-Gat  Chapgred  With  Murder. 

Tse-N6*Gat,  Who  is  also  known  as 
Everett  Hatch,  is  charged  with  the 
murder  last  ftilarch  of  Juan  Chacon,  a 
sheepherder  in  Montezuma  county. 
Col.  After  his  arrest  the  Indian  es- 
caped to  Utah,  where  his  father,  'X^ld 
Polk,"  is  said  to  have  counseled  re- 
sistance. The  band  of  w^fch  Tse-Ne- 
Gat  IS  the  leader  is  known  as  an  un- 
controllable nomadic  tribe,  which  has 
on  many  occasions  given  settlers  of 
southeastern  Utah   much   trouble. 

Lorenzo  D.  Creel,  special  Indian 
agent,  arrived  at  Moab.  Utah,  last 
night,  en  route  to  Bluff  with  instruc- 
tions for  Marshal  Nebeker. 

A  call  for  volunteers  from  Moab  re- 
sulted in  the  mobilizing  of  twenty  men 
who  were  prepared  today  to  leave  for 
th^  scene.  From  Grayson  fifteen  men 
responded.  ^ 

An  appeal  for  assistance  to  the  In- 
dian agency  at  Shiprock,  N.  M..  alsc^ 
has    been    made. 

Pursued  Through  Mountains. 

The  posse  which  pursued  Tse-Ne-Gat 
was  organized  at  Cortez,  Col.,  several 
days  ago  by  Marshal  Nebeker.  upon  a 
request  from  District  Attorney  Tedrow 
of  Denver  for  the  arrest  of  the  Indian. 
The  trail  of  the  fugitive  led  the  psese 
through  a  remote  mountainous  region, 
across  the  state  line  ihto  Utah.  Travel- 
ing by  day  and  night,  the  posse  drew 
near  the  c«inp  of  the  Indians  at  mld- 
Jii«^lit  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Bluff. 
Intjtantl.v  tue    Indians  opened   fire. 

Nmnerically  in  the  minority;  the  posse 
held  if«  own.  From  a  southern  pass 
Uirougli  the  ror]^  the  Posey  band  early 
in  the  morjiijig  lame  to  the  assistance 
of  Iho  Piiites.  Joseph  Cordova,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  posse  wJ»o  had  been  placed  to 
guard  the  pa8s,  was  shot  down.  His 
condition   was  not  reported. 


NDIANS  AND  HS 
^ILL  BAHLE  IN  UIAH 

Reinforcements  of  State  Forces  Ex- 
pected— ^Red  Men  Likely  to 
Seek  the  Hills. 


DENVER,  February  23. — Reinforce- 
ments are  expected  to  reach  Bluff, 
Utah,  today,  where  posses  of  whites 
are  engaged  in  a  battle  with  Piute  In- 
dians. 

/In  the  fighting,  which  began  Sunday, 
five  Indians  and  one  white  man  have 
been  killed,  one  white  man  wounded, 
and  six  Indians  taken  prisoners.  It  is 
said  desultory  fighting  continued  all 
night  within  a  tialf  mile  of  Bluff,  and 
that  the  huts  of  Tse-Ne-Gat,  leader  of 
the  Indians,  who  is  wanted  for  murder, 
have  been  burned. 

Navajo  Police  on  Way. 

Reinforcements     are     expected     from 

Monticello  and  twenty-five  Navajo  po- 
lice are  en  route  to  Bluff  from  Ship 
Rock  Indian  agency.  New  Mexico. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Indians  will  at- 
tempt to  escape  through  the  hills,  ac- 
cording to  advices  from  Bluff,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  posses  are  anxious  for 
reinforcements  in  jDrder  that  the  re- 
treat of  the  Indians  may  be  cut  off. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  Utah.  February 
23. — A  message  just  received  from  Buff, 
^tah,  says  Indians  are  entering  the 
town.  It  is  not  knowii  yet  whether 
they  are  Piutes  seeking  a  parley  or 
tlie"  Navajoe  Indian  police  from  Ship 
Rock   agencyT" 


^^  *^. 


"INDMNmATBICr 

Cattlemen  Are  After  Piute  Land, 
Says  "Capt."  Marstoo,  Scout. 

RED  MEN  TIGHT  FOE  PBEEDOir 


5T5K,  .wed: 


AT  mm  BAND 

Marshal's  Fosse  Beported  Entrench- 
ed Near  Bluff,  Utah,  Awaiting 
Bcinforcements. 


DURANGO.  Col.,  February  24.— Ts«- 
Ne-Gat,  the  Piute  Indian  who«e  efforts 
to  elude  arrest  by  federal  oflficers  on 
the  charfiT©  of  murder  since  Sunday  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  five  Indians  and 
one  member  of  United  States  Marshal 
Nebeker's  posse,  was  still  at  largre  to- 
day, according  to  reports  received  here 
from  Bluff,  Utah. 

Possee  Is  Intrenohed. 

Marshal  Nebeker  and  the  main  body 
of  his  force  were  reported  Intrenched 
in  the  focks  west  of  that  place,  and 
the  fuaritive  Indian,  with  his  father 
(Old  Polk)  and  their  band  of  renegade 
Pixites,  who  have  aided  in  their  fight 
with  the  government  officers,  were  be- 
lieved to  be  somewhere  in  the  vicinity 
of  Butler,  Wash.,  about  eight  miles 
west  of  Bluff. 

Mounted  Indian  police  from  Shiprock 
are  reported  en  route  to  Bluff  to  re- 
inforce the  whites,  and  are  expected 
to  arrive  today.  In  the  meantime,  In- 
dian Agent  Jenkins,  accompanied  by 
an  interpreter  and  a  few  friendly  In- 
dians, was  reported  endeavoring  to  get 
into  communication  with  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  fugitive  band  in  an  effort 
to  induce  them  to  surrender. 

Shot  Trying  to  Escape. 

Another  casualty  was  addled  to  the 
list  last  night,  when  Havane,  son-in- 
law  of  "Old  Polk"  and  one  of  the  six 
Indians  captured  Sunday,  slipped  off 
his  manacles  and  leaped  through  a 
window  of  the  temporary  prison  at 
Bluff  in  an  effort  to  escape. 

Two  members  of  the  posse  detailed 
to  guard  the  prisoners  opened  fire  and 
the  Indian  fell  with  two  bullets  in  his 
body.  Havane  is  said  to  be  in  a  seri- 
ous condition. 


■ri.t^- 
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GEN.  SCOTT  WILL  SEARCH 
DESERT  FOR  "BAD"  INDIAN 

Aims  to  Induce  Tse-Ne-Gat,  Wanted 

on  Murder  Charge,  to  Surrender 

to  Authorities. 


the  1.  -"""*  overlaTid  journey  into 
the  desert  country  of  actheastern 
Utah  .n  search  of  Tse-Ne-Gat,  a  Piute 
Indian,  wanted  by  the  federal  authori- 
ties on  a  charge  of  murder.  Tse.-Ne- 
Uat  IS  being  aided  in  his  efforts  to  re- 
sist capture  by  his  father,   "Old  PolkJ" 

I  nl    X       "^    °'    renegade    Piute.,,    who 
are    thought    to    be    intrenched    a   few 
mues  southwest  of  Bluff,  Utah, 
from    w/Jl?*  .°^   ^*"-    Scotfs   journey 

fair  tVLo»  ^"**-  through     assurances     of 
TslNe-GTr^  '"'^"/^  the  surrender  of 

Gen    S?ott  ?„«  V^*'*'"^'  authorities. 
Thomn«„,?=V    "  Denver  yesterdav  for 

wnrc^ross'the'TeTeft  ""  H^"   T'^^"'^  ''^ 
panied    by  Vis    aldt'col.^Ebe'rt  ^E  " K 
?i'<l'?'«'.a"d  an  ord4rly.     The  first  part 
wa^on  i°"''"*y.^'"  »«  made  in  a  l?#ht 

dian   guiderwil'i   h?""  ""'^  ""l^^-    ?"" 
Utah     olwf  K  ?*   procured  at  Bluff. 

couniry  will  ^^^"'*  A*"^*     P°*"t     ^ough 
on   horLraik.'""^''  '^^  ^^'^'^  »<>  f^^el 


Soldier  of  Fortune,  Who  H«  Been  Serv. 
«•«  With  the  Tribesmen  ITow  Fightinr 
Pos«s,  Describes  Wh.t  He  Allege,  Ar! 

Some  "Bad  Injuns"  on  Warpath. 


SP^UI  to  The  Washington  Post. 

Mars?oTa*^J*o'rdl.^*//'j  ^^--Capt.  Jack 
('ought  With  rifle  anV"""'"?*'  "^ho  has 
practically  evervpnn^.  *"''"'*  ^"^  'n 
ican  continei^trclalmr  f7  k"  *"*  ^'"«'- 
'  few  dlBintereated  wM,-  *•*  •">«  of  the 
know  the  inside  of  li  "*"  '^^°  •••a"y 
^«r  out  in  Utah  *  P^eaent  Indian 

the'^^^.VT  w'.^th'rhe'r  V'i'"^  -*  - 

trader  and  explorer  «  I"*"*"',  as  a 
sonally  nearly  an  th«f  i'""'^"  "*••- 
renegade  trib.  who  » J"**"  °'  the 
^fth  the  Whites  an?  K  "T^  »t  odds 
startling  thin^  !«  ^^    ''»»    *    few 

den  caufes  oPTSe'VaT-^^""'  *"«  "'«'- 
todayl^i^n^nj  Btinkr  -aid  Marston 
"Blurt  is  sure  tl^e  ?  '"h"  °'  the  trouble, 
scene  of  that  famoul  fni,  "*!?•  'o"-  the 
southeastern  UUh  hf^^*"  ^^"t  out  in 
seys  Piutes  and  th«  ^!>  **"  "^l^'*"  Po- 
States  Marshal  Nebeker^*  ''"'^""  ^^'ted 

cattlemen  to  get  he^n  .^  '°*   "'  "f^eedy 

few  harmless'indians  .'"/V""'"*  out  a 

'""  out  themse"vesThy^  •/•=*'■'''  to 
Akin,  the  first  Dos«,«:*,.^'=t  that  Joe 

,^as  a  cattlema"^  f'r'o^'Vjo  "'"  ^""^''y- 
that  It's  a  cattl«mi-J^  I>oloreB,  proves 
dians.  oattlemen'a  war  on  the  in. 

,   'aciTof^hat^flX' "  h"'^  ^?«^  the  real 

I   »t  Bluff,  they'd  be  pun^n""?"*^'  ""'°^» 

skins  to  clean  out  th-'"*  '""^  the  red- 

them.    Most  Sf  the  I„rtf=^"^  *''*''^  •^"er 

ed  anybody  and  nev^r  -  "  n*^*""  harm-' 

'*'^urL?i^3«r«^t'^.r^.»**<'»-     T'>* 

]  Some  years  ago  alanS*  ,***''•  "tarte d. 
Indians  left  tht  mf  °'  --enegade  Ute 
southwest  ColAr.^  ®  reservation  In 
the  San  Ju^^'°Sver^^^  "'"''^  *"»"» 
^'-vajo  reservat?onr'Aear'"Brum'°'"  ''''' 
_  Wanted  to  Live  in  the  Open. 

«cn  flrreVa^^lafuI  *"'  ^"^'"^  ^or- 
The  women  did  the f^^K^*"""  "'  Bluff, 
houseworlt.  They  wLtT**?'"*^  ^^  the 
open,    away    from    tTJ^   *2  "^«  "»  the 

reservauon.  fre°To  go  an'!?'V"'    *"    *"• 
pleased.  *°  ^*d  come  as  they 

th«d^°7mme^',  her^s^^.n'^,',!"'"^"   ^»« 
Of  acres  around  lluff     s„  ^*u*^"^''» 
that  Bluft  boasts  «V^'    7,?.  ^'^'^  ^'>  they 
its  total  popuiat  on    s  o'S  ""*"v!:''"«''   ^""o 
^  'These    c^ttltmen    of    iL'"'^"  100. 
towns  begrudsprt   fV^       *"®    surrounding 
th«  »cantr?are  thev  f^if;  ^'""^»  '^ef 
Bad  blood  arose     TLt?*"  '''°'"  the  land. 
f  Ing  the  Indies  oS     B„T"  *^"'  °'  •^"- 
to  try  If  for  tL^  "t  no  one  wanted 

the  Navkjo  r^e^^^Hi;''  ^'"^  ^"dia^  on 
dIans  might  ^/^  k  f'  ,*"**  these  In- 
fortunate  brothers      ^'^^.  *"*"■  «"»■■«  "n- 

Even  "Open  Season"  on  Me:dcans. 

Xt  las"  th'^:o''ptn^^,^  «»f  -  Mexican. 
and  the  crime  wLn-ft"-"  Mexicans, 
country.  But  th'  LuJ^^  ""^  to  that 
It  as  a  means  of^ai^n^  J^'?    «*''«^    on 

CThief  Old  Po°k  %lVhT*  Vfi""  *"''• 
and   Ms  «,„  X'  •^''%'"n^^  the  murderer, 
•had-   to   the   cok     Thi?.^n       "^^^^^-^ 
»nen  aren't.    But  wt,!.^'^   '*"*"'   tribea- 
the  cattletn«nl^eir?olrir?*-'^*'°'^t  gave 

bring  the  government  fr^^"?"'  **<^"»0  to 
Indians  reljlztT^at  tV^^  I"''  ^^  the 
»-hen   they  mu«t   a^i,.   f  '**  '"d  come 

"ve  in  the^  open*i,^?^':?  bi:,'  '"»"*  ^ 
on  a  reservation  ™te&d  of  being  penned 

ar?;;^J'  i'ghtfng  "  ITJ'^'  that  they 

the  Wisest  men  Of  th^f-  l"*""  *■•« 
Chiefs   Old   Polk"  and   Pose^'"''    *■•"•«' 

Ute,  85  Years  Old,  Advises. 


th7ute^gSfd*'"a"nd  ad'C."  ^*"-''  J"»' 
Nebeker's  posse         '•^^'"•'-  of  Marshal 

^rSrat"^i!ra"st%"5  %'"-'  °'"*  '*""-• 
flsrht,  but  he's  th«  2',.     .    "  too  old   to 

dian  In  the  district  ?!:'«?,?".'"»*  I"" 
Posse  how  to  meet  Tn?i  1"  "^°^  the 
Indian  tactic.  ^'*"  **«=tlcs  with 

Indfa^n'^'He"  wouldn't 'h'"^'*'  """""t.  old 
if  he  could  help  But  ^  "  ^""^  "»*" 
he  killed  hI,%Vw"'and"U'"o'  ^^ 
hty^.^'anT^he'^^e"^'/.  ^'Worfo"^? 
^hlte  man.  Posers  '  4?"*"^  "  »"y 
and  game  to  the  cor^  *?  m,'"  '•"<"'' 
^e    death.  ^*'"''     «• »   "srht   to 

ropes  They  Will  Escape. 

"So.    In    my    opinion     <h«    ., 
never  take  those  iZiknl      T^f^?*,   "^'" 
tribe   Will   retreat   ?o   the'  We»* """v*"' 
It's    240    miles    from    Bluff  To    tA  "" 

house.     And   no   posse   on   mwV  *   "*'t 
'^.^  fo"ow  them  ^n^th^t  r*e\7on."°""* 

Far  it  took  the  Mormon  aefn.;, 
months   to   cross   this   desert      Th."  ?"" 
dians    know    every    water    h«i.      ^"- 
The   white  man   do^'t         "    ""*'*    '"    it. 

I  Insid^^f  ^^.  ^war'*'ho'„"^''"°''  *»" 
do.  that  the  poor  de^-nV  i",?,'  '"^^  ^ 
make    good    their    ^et'-awa/^'^JJ^Vh^ 


&felN,*  »K»Jce/k 


Gen.  Scott  Fails  to.  Find  Piute 

I-^fcT^-    ^'^"'^    "-Bri*.    Gen.'H. 
from    n       f   ••'turned   to   Bluff.    Utah 
from   Douglass    Mesa,    after   an  'unsuc- 

«ute    Indf.^'"''''     "»■•     Tse-Ne-Gat,     the 
"Uto    Indian     wanted    on    a   eharo.»    „* 

c"?v'?d^'-herrTh'e"l,e^°  •  ^'^P^cheT  re"!  ' 
talnable  hire  Ts  that  thT'T^T^tlon  ob- 
Tse-Ne-Gat    are   In   LV**.^"'''*"*'  ^'th 
Douglass  Mesa  **"^®*  Positions  on 


"^^^^^yyyyy/y/y/yyyjry. 


SCOTT 


~ Ml  Iff 


Chief  of  Staff  Back  From  Mountains 

With  Alleged  Indian  Murderer 

and  Tribe  Members. 


fr^i^  ^''°"'    ^^*^^    °^   «^^ff   of   the 

P^^f  fccompanled  by  Tse-Ne-Gat.  a 
f»^K^  ,*?  ^'^  wanted  by  the  federal 
authorities  for  murder;  "Old  Polk  " 
his  father;  Chief  Posey  and  the  latter's 
son.  arrived  in  Bluff.  Utah,  late  today, 
accordingr  to  a  special  dispatch  to  the 
RocKy  Mountain  News  from  Bluff  by 
the  way  of  Cortez,  Col. 

Oen.  Scott  entered  the  Indian  coun- 

from  Washington  to  seek  to  pacify  a 
S/W.^'^'^^^'^rf  I^i^tes  wEo  Vert 
A  loJs^f 'or?^^  ^\  resisting  arrest. 
Unf tpS  ItL  ®^  J®"^^^^^  deputies  under 
T  ^w  ^•?^*^*^  Marshal  Nebeker  of  Salt 

fifl  it?imnrr"^^^  "^^^^  ^"  unsuccess- 
rui   attempt   to   arrest   the   Indian     anri 

in  a  battle  between  the  posse  and  tSe 
Plutes  a  member  of  the  posse  and  two 

wo^un3ld'^'s?x''ll?3f   and^evertrwe'^e 
wounded.      Six    Indians    were    captured 

and  one  of  the  number  was  liTtlr  «v.«: 

and  killed  while  aUemptTn|  to  escaol 

Gen.    Scott,   accompanied    Snly   by  ^ia 

^ili    fit""  ^V{^  ^^°  ^'^  an   effort   to  in- 
duce   the   Indians    to   surrender.      Details 
regarding:  the  manner  In  whirh  he  sue 
S«nH^?   i'^    inducing   the   lekdefs   of  ?h; 

Pecelve'dTer'e!^  "^^^  ^^'^  ^^^^  '^^^  ^-n 

o«^^J^®  communication  between  Bluff 
and  Cortez  is  bad.  it  is  stated,  because 
of  a  storm  prevailing  in  that  section. 

Scott  Party  Unarmed. 

After  the  battle  with  the  posse,  the 
Plutes  are  said  to  have  retreated  into 
the  rough  country  southwest  of  Bluff 
and  near  the  Utah-Arizona  border 
Gen.  Scott  and  his  party  were  unarmed 
and  left  Bluff  with  the  intention  of 
seeking  a  conference  at  which  Gen 
iscott  hoped  to  Induce  the  leaders  to 
surrender  without  further  resistance 

fXfJ^H^     Nebeker's    posse,    composed 

frontiersmen     of    eastern    Utah    and 

DUthweatf^rn      r«nlr»».orir^       ^_,/*"°^ 


Of 


-. ^.w...v.««     vi.     citoLcrn     utan     and 

southwestern  Colorado,  was  ordered 
home  two  days  ago.  Marshal  Nebeker 
is  said  to  have  left  for  Salt  Lake  Citv 
today.  ^ 


'Ma 


m:^. 


^:*:^. 


>Vo^^  ^fa/^  -Vi>jL,ju.  im,  \<^\g. 


L 


nuniiEAK 

General  Feeds  and  Warms  In- 
dians, Then  Takes  Four 
Into  Custody. 


RENEGADE  CHIEFS  AGREE 
i  TO  GO  TO  SALT  LAKE 


Cap 


I 


tives  Are  Free  to  Koam  About 
En  Route  to  Trial — Dangerous 
Condition  Nipped. 


Posey  and  hia  men  did  not  have  any 
weapons,  but  I  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  they  had  hidden  them  in 
the  rocks  nearby. 
"The  next  day  Polk  and  Hatch  and 
j  about  twenty-five  others  came  in  to 
see  me.  I  asked  them  to  tell  me  their 
troubles.  They  said  the  cowboys  had 
come  in  the  daylight  on  horseback 
and  surrounded  them,  shot  their  chil- 
dren and  wounded  a  squaw.  They 
said  they  didn't  like  the  cowboys.  It 
seemed  they  had  previously  had  trou- 
bles with  the  cowboys. 

*'Then   I   told   them   some   of   mv   trou- 
bles.    I   told    them    I   didn't   think    they 
would     like     to     have     their  •  children 
chased    by    soldiers    and    cowboys    all 
over  the   mountains  and   killed.    I   told 
them   that  I  wouldn't  like  to  have  mv- 
children    treated   that   way   and    that    I 
would   be  ^lad   to  do  anything:  I  could 
to  stop  it.    I  didn't  try  to  push  matters 
with  them.  I  told  the  agents  to  see  that 
they    had    provisions    and    blankets    for 
the   rest   of   their   people   and    for  theii' 
I  squaws  and  children.    I  told  them  that 
{  after  they  had  thouKht  matters  over  I 
!  wanted     them     to     tell     me     what    thev 
!  wanted  t<j  do  about  it.    They  talked  to- 
gether and    then    said    they    wanted   to 
do  just  what  I  wanted  them  t<j  do. 

Hold  a  Powwow. 

"Then  we  sat  down  in  a  circle,  and  I 
said :  'The  ,  marshal  •  wants,  you,  .  and 
you,  and  you,  and  you,'  indi<iating.Po- 


i 


THTk^lOU/^XTCJ     T'*«v.      -IT         ,      o^        «       :         *'        '  .>"",    <xiiu    .yuu,     luai-caiing'.ir'o- 

THoMPbONS.  Ltah.  March   24.-Seat-     sey.   Polk, .  Hatch  and   Posey's   boy.    'to 

go  With  him  to  Salt  Lake..  T|ie  rest  of 


you  can  go  back  to  your  people  and 
g-Q  to  the  reservation  with  the  agents, 
■^^i'i^^.,^"  right?'  They  said  it  was, 
and  further  they  said  that  if  I  said  so 


ed  at  the  head  of  the  table.  Brig.  Gen 
Hugh    L.    Scott,    chief    of    staff    of  'the 
T;nited  States  Army,  at  the  little  hotel 
at   Thompsons,   seried    four   docile   and 

ap^parently  happy  Indians  at  dinner' ?^/"*^"^  •-"*=''  mey  saia  tftat  if  I  sai 
last  night.  The  Indfans,  who  had  been  I  •S^hZ'^'i}'^  "t"  ?^"^^  *^  Salt  Lake, 
pursued  by  a  posse  iieaded  W  Vnit^  i  ^.o^i'lt^Z^ -^^^T^^^ 
States  Marshal  Nebeker  for  two  weeks,  i  and  let  the  Indians  follow  us  They 
surrendered  to  Gen.  Scott  near  Blufe  j  ^^^^  /^^^'^^r  ^een  irorieci  or  shackled* 
last  we^.  The  Indians  were:.  Old  j  pH^oners^Vlff,.  ^'^  believe  they  are 
Polk.  Chief  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  tbc  !  awry"  Why;'^I^^don'rbelie^^^^^^^ 
renegade  Piutes;  Tse-Ne-Gat.  son  ofOld  ;f;ft  rid  of  them  if  we  tried  a!  ni^ht 
T.^,1,      —     '-     —  —  ^^        •  •  -  they   have    slept    together    and    nobfdy 

^?.2,,?^^°^  ^"a^d  over  them.  """^^y 

iThey  are  perfectly  harmless  now.All 


Polk,  who  Is  charged  .  with  murder;. 
Old  Posey. ,  chief  of  the  »other  division 
of  renegades,  and  a  son  ot  Posey.  All 
of  the  Indians  referred  to  Oen.  Scott, 
ip  tK^ir  Piute  tongue  as  their  good 
white  father.  The  general  insisted  that 
the  Indians  were  not  prisoners,  but 
"just  his  boys.'  The  Indians  showed 
keen  delight  when  the  general  insisted' 
that  he  and  the  Indians  be  given  a 
separate  table  away  from  the  "white 
f  piles." 

Indians  Not  Restrained. 


Not.  a  handcuff,  not  a  shackle  binds 
these  Indians,  but  the  tie  of  genuine 
regard  for  Gen.  Scott  is  such  that  it 
"vvoiild'  probably  take  a  posse  larger 
than  that  which  United  States  Marshal 
NebiBKer  brought  to. Bluff  to  drive  them 
from.  him. 

After  they  had  eaten,  the  Indians 
were  supplied  with  cigarettes  by  Gen. 
Scott  \and  then  permitted  to  wander 
about  with  perfect  freedom.  The  gen- 
eral's only  concern  was  that  the  In- 
dians might  be  run  over  by  a  train. 
They,  had  never  seen  a  railway  train 
before  coming  here,  and  can  hardly' 
resiat  the  temptation  to  get  close  to 
the  cars.  The  Indians  had  their  first 
automobile  ride  coming  from  Moab  yes- ■ 
terday,    and    they    are    looking    forward 

'^iV^w^^^®'"'^®^^  ^^  their  first  train  ride, 
wnich  begins  when  they  start  for  Salt 
Lake  City  today.  -  . 

;..t\^        Gen.    Scott's  Story. 

Gen.  Scott's  story  of  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  Indians,  told  last  night, 
follows: 

"We  left  Washington  to  come  out 
here  '  to  attempt  to  settle  this  little 
misunderstanding  on  March  3.  With 
me  were  Lieut.  Col.  Robert  B.  L. 
Richie,  my  ald-de-camp,  and  Trooper 
P.  R.  Randolph  of  the  5th  Cavalry, 
niy  orderly.  We  reached  Thompsons 
on  March  8,  and  went  to  Bluff,  going 
by  automobile,  wagon,  sleigrh.'  horse- 
back and  on  foot.  At  Bluff  we  learned 
that  Polk  and  Posey  and  their  In- 
dians had  gone  to  the  Navajo  moun- 
tains, some  125  miles  west  of  Bluff. 
A\e  stayed  a  day  in  Bluff  and  then 
-^vent  to  Mexican  Hat,  on  the  San  Juan 
nver,  twenty-eight  miles  west  of 
Bluff. 

t/'T®,.^®"^  ^  friendly  Piute,  called 
Jim  s  Boy.  out  to  tell  the  Piutes  that 
T  wanted  to  see  them.     Some  of  them 

:Lme  in   near  where   we   w^re  camped. 

»ut    it    was    not    until    the    third    day 
Jiat  any  dared  come  to  the  camp. 

•Posey  and  four  other  Indians  tnen 
came  intq,  camp.  We  talked  a  little 
through  a  Navajo  interpreter.  It  was 
in  the  evening  and  I  just  asked  them 
now  they  were.  I  told  them  I  did 
not  feel  very  well  and  did  not'  want 
to  talk  to  them  until  tl,ie  next  day. 


are  ovf^?i.^  are  satisfied.  The  whites 
are  over  their  scare  and  there  will  be 
no  more  trouble  from  this  band  of  In! 
dians.      These    Indians    are    just    chil- 

hard'  ft^V  ^"^  ^^'^'''^  ^"^  sonietimes 
nard  to  appease. 

Were   Getting-  Dangerous. 

'^•They   had   worked   themselves   up   to 
a  pitch  where   they  were  getting  very 
They    were    attempting   to 


dangerous. 


J?et  a  large  band  of  Navajos  to  join 
them  In  an  outbreak..  Where  they  were 
camped,    in    the    wild,    broken    country 

]^S^^  u^^  ^^.^^"^  Canyon,  they  would 
have  been  mighty  hard  to  dislodge.     It 

Tlr.^^^fJ'^^'^  ^-^^^"  ^  ^^'•^^  ^o^^e  of  cav- 
them  In/tf  "'^''i^.  probably,  to  subdue 
tnem,  and  it  would  have  cost  the   crov- 

frrhlre.'"^^^'^^^  Just,  to  get  the  soldiers 

li^h''"^!?!*^'?  four  Indians  talks  Eng- 
U&h.  Through  an  interpreter  Tse-Ne- 
•  Gat,. or  Hatch,  said  he  was  not  guTfty  of 
any  crime.  When  asked  about  the 
slid!'"''''     ^^    is    accused    of    killing    1 1 

"The    Mexican  .was    my    friend       Wa 
camped   together.      I   did   not   kill    him 
Why  should  a  kill  my  friend?- 


RAILROADS  MAY  FIGHT 

DEMOCRATIC  PART 

» 

Burleson  Chargre  of  ^^Looting  Poi 
Revenues"   Causes   War  to 
Be  Declared. 


Fed  and  Warmed  Them. 

•They  hejped   us  kill  a   beef  and   we 
gave 'them  a  good  meal,  the  first  they 
had  had  for  weeks.     They,  were  poorly    ^^    ^^    ^^^^_ 
clad  and  we  gave  them  some  blankets,  j  g^eislo^l  dll 


The  conflipt  between  the-Pos 
General  and  the  railroads  carry] 
over  the  railway  mail  pay  que^ 
assumed  suph  proportions  that 
ens  to  become  a  political  it 
railroads,  it  is  believed  in  soi 
will  throw  their  weight  agaim 
era  tic  party,  stating  that  th^ 
administration  through  th< 
General  appears  bent  upoi 
the  great  railroad  indi 
country. 

Postmaster  General  Bur] 
ment  charging  the  railn 
Ing",    the    postal    servic 
that   he   \vin    continue 
sion    of    Congress    his 
railway   mall   pay   to 
The  roads,   through 
man    of    the    commil 
pay,  have  made*  indi 
ing  out   that  a  coi 
h^s  recommended 
more    for   carryir 
are   now   receivii] 
'  It   is   Qxpectedj 
double  their  eff< 
o(  the  P^tmas 
fight    wiir  be 
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PIUTES  SCOTT'S  "BOYS" 

General  Tells  How  He  Quelled 
Uprising  by  Kindness. 


TRAINS      INTEREST      INDIANS 


Kedmen  See  Railroad  and  Ride  in  Auto- 
Tnobile  for  First  Time — No  Shackles 
U*;ed  and  No  Hint  or  Their  Being  Pris- 
oners Permitted  on  Journey  to  Salt 
Lake  City— Four  Now  in  Jail. 


Thompsopis,  Utah,  March  27.— Seated  at 
the  heacFof  th©  table.  Brig,  Gon.  Hug^h 
L.  Scott;"' chief ^  of  staff  of  the  United 
States  army,  at  the  little  "hotel  at  Thomi>- 
sons,  served  four  docile  and  apparently- 
happy  Indians  at  dinner.  The  Indians, 
who  had  been  pursued  by  a  posse  head- 
ed by  United  States  Marshal  Nebeker 
for  two  weeks,  surrendered  to  Gen.  Scott 
near  Bluff  last  week.  The  Indians  were 
Old  Polk,  chief  of  one  of  the  divisions 
of  the  renegade  Piutes;  Tse-Xe-Gat,  son 
®f  Old  Polk,  who  is  charged  with  mur- 
der; Old  Posey,  chief  of  the  other  divi- 
sion of  renegades  and  a  son  of   Posey. 

All  of  the  Indians  referitd  to  Gen, 
Scott  in  their  Piute  tongue  as  their  good 
white  father.  The  general  Insisted  that 
the  Indians  were  not  prisoners,  but  **Just 
his  boys."  The  Indians  showed  keen  de- 
light when  the  general  insisted  that  he 
and  the  Indians  be  given  a  separate 
"table  away  frdlh  the  "white  folks." 

l<fb  Shackle?  on  Indians. 

'  'Not  ^f ;  handcuff,*  not  ^  a  shackle  binds 
these  IndiaHs,  "but  -  the  .  tie  of  -.  ge^julne 
regard  for  Gen.  Scott  is  such  that  it 
would  probably  take  a  posse  larger  than 
tha^  whf.ii  T''n!fe»l  Stufcf?  Tvrar5=;hal  Xe- 
bekor  brought  to  lUulf  to  drive  thetn 
from  him.i,  .  ?. 

After  they^  had  eaten,  the  Indians  were 
supplied  with,  cigarettes  by  Gen.  Scutt 
and  then  perrnitted  to  wander  about  with 
perfect  freedom.  Thb  general's  only 
ooncern>  was  that  the  Indians  might  be 
run  over- by  a  traia.*"' 

They  iiad  never  sefen  a  railway  train 
before  arid  -  can  haTdiy  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  get' close  to  the^  cars.  The  In- 
dkins  had.  t^ir  first  automobile  rid^  com- 
ing front  Moab,  and  they  took  their  first 
train  ride  w|i^  they  started  lor  SaJt-Lake 

City.     ;.  ■^*-  /'.*•  .».>•'.  ,-■/ .        .  ::' 

Gen.  fibbtt^'-Sfprjr  -of^'the  pacification 
Ci  the  Indians, ,  told  last  night,  follows: 
•  ^*We  left  Washington  to  come  out  here 
to  attempt.^  settle  this  little  misunder- 
standing on  March  3.  With  me  were 
Tileut.  Col.  "Robert  E.  Ix  MIohie.  ray  aid- 
de-camp,  and  Trooper  P.  R.  Rajidolph, 
of  the  Fifth  cavalry,  my  orderly.  We 
reached  Thompsons  on  March  8,  and 
went  to  Bluff,  going  by  automobile, 
wagon,   sleigh,  horseback,  and  "on  foot. 


Finds  Piutes  Gone. 


y 


At  Bluff  we  learned  that  PoJk  and  Po- 
sey and  tiielr  Indiana  liad  gone  to  the 
Navajo  Mountains,  some  125  miles  west 
of  Bluff.  We  stayed  a  day  in  Bluff  and  t 
then  went  to  Mexican  Hat  on  the  San ' 
Juan  River,  28  miles  west  of  Bluff. 

"We  sent  a  friendly  Piute,  called  Jlm*s 
3Boy,  out  to  tell  the  Piutes  that  I  wanted 
to  see  theni.  Some  of  them  came  in  near 
where  we  were  camped,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  third  day  that  any  dared  come 
to  the  camp. 

Posey  and  four  other  Indians  then  came 
into  camp.  We  talked  a  little  through  a 
Navajo  interpreter.  It  -was  in  the  even- 
ing and  I  just  asked  them  how  they 
were.  I  told  them  I  did  not  feel  very 
well  an^.  did  not  want  to  talk  to  them 
until  theiiejtt  day.  They  helped  us  klU 
a  beef  and  we  gave  them  a  good  meal, 
the  first  they*  had  had  for  weeks.  They 
were  poorly  clj^d  and  we  gave  them  some 
blanketa  Posey  and  his  men  did  not  have 
^ny  weapons,  but  I  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  they  had  hidden  them  In  the 
rocks  nearby. 

Tell  Troubles  to  Scott. 


iTUGlC  DEA  TH  OF  GENERAL  CANBY 

WHENttE  TRIED  TO  PACIFY  MODOCS 

IS  RECALLED  BY  SCOTTS  EXPLOIT 


•  'The  -next  day  Polk  and  Tlaf'cli  and 
about  2o  others  canie  iii  to  see  ni©.  I 
asked  them  to  tell  me  their  troubles. 
They  said  the  cowboys  had  come  in  the 
daylight  on  horseback  aind  surrounded 
them,  shot  their  cliildren,  and  wounded 
a  squaw.  They  said  they  didn't  like  the 
«owboys.  It  seemed  they  had  previously 
had    troubles    witli    the    cowboys. 

**Then  I  told  them  some  of  my  trou- 
bles. I  told  them  I  didn't  thijik  they 
would  like  to  have  their  children  chased 
by  soldiers  and  cowboys  all  over  the 
^nountains  and  killed.  I  told  them  that 
1  wouldn'^t  like  to  have  my  children 
treated  that  way  and  that  I  would  be 
glad  to  do  anything  I  could  to  stop  it. 
I  dldit't  try  to  push  matters  with  them. 
I  told  the  agents  to  see  that  they  had 
provisions  and  blankets  for  the  rest  pf 
♦heir  people  and  for  their  squaws  and 
children.  .  I  told  them  that  after  they 
had  thought  matters  over  I  wanted  them 
to  tell  me  what  they  wanted  to  do  about 
U.  They  talked  together  and  t*hen  said 
they  want«d  to  do  just  what  I  wanted 
them  to  do. 

A|:ree  to  Surrender. 

'  *rPhen  we  sat  down  in  a  circle  and  I 
eaJd:  *Tlie  marslial  wants  you  and  you 
*nd  you  and  you.  Indicailnsr  Pusey*  Polk, 

TTatoh.  and  Posf^y^R  ^-^y,  u,  g,>  Nvith  him 
to  bait  L.akc.  The  rest  of  you  can  go 
TSaok  to  your  people  and  go  to  the  res- 
ervation w'fth  the  agents.  Is  that  all 
right.'  They  said  It  was,  and  further  they 
■aid  that  if  I  said  so  they  would  ail 
come  to  Salt  Lake. 

"Then  we  broke  camp  and  all  rode 
ponies  back  into  Bluff.  We  rode  ahead 
and  let  the  Indians  follow  us.  They 
have  never  been  ironed  or  shackled, 
never  even  led  to  believe  they  are 
oners.      They    never    tried    to    get 


Brig.  Gen.  Scott,  chief  of  staff  of  the 
army,  has  performed  a  notable  service 
to  his  country  by  putting  an  end  to  an 
Indian  insurection  solely  through  the 
employment  of  his  personal  Influence, 
writes  George  B.  Catlin,  in  the  Detroit 
News.  He  says:  The  Indian  has  little 
confidence  in  the  white  race,  because 
tiiat  confidence  has  been  so  repeatedly 
betrayed.  However,  when  an  Indian 
has  found  a  white  man  who  commands 
his  confidence  he  gives  it  without  reser- 
vation. Gen.  Scott  had  dealt  fairly  with 
the  Indians  in  every  Instance,  and 
therefore,  he  could  venture  among  a 
hostile  faction  with  safety  when  a 
stranger  would  have  risked  his  life.^ 

Gen.  Scott's  notable  success  in  re- 
storing peace  Is  a  reminder  of  a  more 
tragic  incident  which  occurred  more 
than -40  years  ago,  and  which  cost  Gen. 
Canby,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  civil 
war.  his  life.  In  northern  California 
and  southern  Oregori  a  number  of  small 
Indian  tribes  lived  at  that  time. 

Indians  Lose  Lands. 

One  of  these  wa.s  the  Ivlaniatli  .In- 
dians, and  another  small  tribe  known 
as  the  Modocs.  The  Klamath  ^vere 
very  peaceable,  "wliile  the  Modocs  were 
warlike  to  an  unusual  degree,  and 
fought  against  white  control  even 
through  the  Federal  government. 

The  Klamath  Indians  were  inclined 
to  industry.  Many  of  them  became  farm 
hands  in  the  employ  of  whites. 

A  few  shiftless  whites  who  regarded 
these  Indians  as  unfair  competitors  in 
the  labor  field  began  to  bully  and 
threaten  and  occasionally  rnaltreat  the 
scattered  Klamaths,  with -the  result 
that  the  government  ordered  them  all 
back  to  their  reservation. 

Treaty  Scrap  pf  Pape^. 

They  obeyed  without  any  shoAv  of  re- 
sentment. There  were  valuable  lands 
in  the  reservation  along  Lost  River 
that  the  white  settlers  coveted,  and 
they  used  their  political  influence  to' 
have  the  Indians  moved  to  less  habita* 
ble  lands. 

The  little  Modoc  tribe,  numbering 
but  250,  had  made  a  treaty  with  the 
government  in  1864,  and  expected  the 
government  to  abide  by  its  agreement. 
The  government,  influenced  by  the 
white  settlers,  insisted  that  the  Modocs 
must  move  with  the  Klamaths. 

But    the    Klamaths    did    not    like    the 


Modocs    and     made     it     unpleasant     for  j  leaders. 


them  on  the  new  reservation,  so  the 
Modocs,  led  by  a  fiery  young  chief 
known  as  Capt.  Jack,  left  the  reserva- 
tion and  returned  to  their  old  home  on 
Lost  River. 

Capt.  Jack  Leads  Braves. 

They  were  visited  by  government 
agents  and  Induced  to  return  to  the 
reservation,  but  again  the  Klamaths 
showed  hostility.  About  100  'of  the 
older  members  of  the  Modoc  tribe  re- 
mained with  the  Klamaths  on  the  res- 
ervation under  their  old  chief,  Skon- 
chin,  but  Capt.  Jack  and  the  more  tur- 
bulent fellows  went  back  to  Lost  River, 
determined  to  remain  and  fight  to  the 
last  man  rather  than  be  confined  with 
men  who  hated,  theip. 

A  body  of  government  troops  was 
sent  in  November,  1872,  to  drive  them 
back.  They  made  a  night  attack  upon 
Gapt.  Jack's  camp.  The  Modocs  re- 
treated to  a  desolate  rocky  region 
known  ?»s  the  T.ava  Beds  art  ft  in- 
trenched themselves  amid  a  wilderiiess 
of  volcanic  rocks.  Here  they  Mere  at- 
tacked by  400  regular  troops,  who  out- 
numbered them  three  to  one,  but  the 
Modocs  drove  them  back  in  repeated 
assaults.  The  Indian  position  was  so 
strong  that  It  was  decided  to  try  per- 
suasion in  a  parley  under  ^  flag  of 
truce. 

Kill  Gen.  Canby. 

Gen.  Canby  went  among  them,  ac- 
companied by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  and 
Indian  Superintendent  Meacham.  They 
met  Capt.  Jack  and  his  associates, 
Scar-Faced  Charley  and  Schachnasty 
Jim.  The  Indians  were  urged  to  sur- 
render and  go  back  peaceably  because 
resistance  was  useless  and  ultimately 
they  would  be  surrounded  and  exter- 
Iminated  if  they  refused. 

Capt.  Jack  Insisted  that  they  had  a 
right  to  live  by  themselves  on  Lost 
River.  When  Gen.  Canby  told  them 
they  m^ust  go  a  young  chief.  In  a  sud- 
den fury,  drew  a  revolver  and  shot  the 
general  dead.  His  followers  killed  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  and  severely  wound- 
ed Meacham,  but  the  soldiers  who  had 
crept  close  during  the  conference 
rushed  in  and  saved  Meacham's  life. 
Gen.  r>avis  was  then  appointed  to  the 
task  of  subduing  the  Modocs,  and  after 
a  campaign  of  two  months  succeeded 
in  starving  them  Into  surrender.  Capt. 
Jack   was   executed  with  several  other 
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Why.  I  don't  believe  we  could  get  rid 
of  them  if  we  tried.  At  night  they  have 
slept  together  and  nobody  has  stood 
guard    over   them. 

"They  are  perfectly  harmless  now.  All 
the  Indians  are  satisfied.  The  whites  are 
over  their  scare  and  there  will  be  no 
more  trouble   from   this   band   of  Indians. 


Indians  Just  Children. 


"These 
alarm 


Indians  are  just  children,  easy 
to  alarm  and  sometimes  hard  to  appease. 
They  had  worked  themselves  up  to  a 
pitch  where  they  were  getting  very  dan- 
gerous. They  were  attempting  to  get  a 
large  band  of  Navajos  to  join  them  in  an 
outbreak.  Where  they  were  camped  in 
the  wild,  broken  country  near  the  Grand 
Canyon  they  would  have  been  mighty 
hard  to  dislodge.  It  would  have  taken 
a  large  force  of  cavalry,  two  regiments 
probably,  to  subdue  them,  nnd  It  would 
have  cost  the  government  $25,000  just  to 
get  the  soldiers  in  here." 


None  of  the  four  Indians  talks  English. 
Through  an  Interpreter,  Tse-Ne-Qat,  or 
Hatch,  said  he  was  not  guilty  of  any 
crime.  When  asked  about  the  Mexican 
he  is  accused  of  killing,  he  said: 

*The  Mexican  was  my  friend.  We 
camped  together.  I  did  not  kill  him. 
Why  should  I  kill  my  friend?" 

In  JaU  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  March  27.— Gen. 
Scott  and  the  Indians  who  surrendered  to 
him  near  Bluff,  iTtah,  several  days  ago, 
arrived  here  this  afternoon  at  3  o'clock. 
The  Indians  were  at  once  turned  over  to 
the  United  States  ci\'il  authorities.  Col. 
R.  K.  L.  Mlchie,  Orderly  Paul  Randolph, 
United  States  Marshal  Aqulla  Xebeker, 
Indian  Agent  L.  D.  Creel,  Chief  Bzoze,  a 
Xavajo  interpreter,  and  the  Piutes  com- 
posed the  party.  The  Indians  brought 
here  are  Old  Polk.  Old  Posej*.  Tse-Xe-Gat 
rEverett  Hatch),  and  a  son  of  Old  Posey. 
They  are  locked  in  the  county  jail. 
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great  Commission."  If  the  announced  pur- 
posS  of  the  Federal  Trade  Comrn^sion 
becoitje  its  official  programme  and  thor  body 
work^with  the  Advisory  Committee, /here  is 
good  rVason  for  believing  that  mudl  benefit 
may  be\^ained  by  the  business  injferests  of 
the  Nati( 

THE    NATl)jNAL    ACADEMY 
OF    DES1GI>A 

The  nineflieth  annual  exhibi^n  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design,  n^  in  progress 
in  New  YorA  City,  opened  yith  the  largest 
attendance  iiAa  quarter  of  i  century.  And 
no  wonder.  Tliere  is  no  logger  an  admission 
fee.  The  exhibition  is  tbfrown  open  to  all. 
The  Academy'sbew  polic^  will,  we  doubt  not, 
be  followed  by  ai\  enlargiTd  measure  of  popu- 
lar influence.         \         / 

Coincidentally  wkh  this  comes  the  announce- 
ment of  the  retirertaeAt  from  the  presidency 
of  the  Academy  of  Vie  who  has  done  much 
to  bring  art  to  the  Aeople,  and  whose  term 
of  office  is  fitly  croWnVd  by  this  radical  inno- 
vation.    For  somer  ye^Jrs  Mr.  John  W.  Alex- 
ander, the  emin^rU  portrait  and  figure  painter, 
has  been  President.     He  had  hoped  to  see 
the  Academy  housed  in>a  home  of  its  own, 
as  it  should  be/    To  this  Vnd  he  strove  with 
great  energy  jfo  obtain  a  sfte  for  a  new  build- 
ing, first— imfortunately,  dfe  we  believe— in 
two  parks,  ahd  then  elsewhere.    It  was  hoped 
that  the  c^y  would  allot  or\  buy  a  suitable 
site.     The   Academy  is   readV  to  erect  the 
building/    Boston,  Buffalo,  Toledo,  Chicago, 
Minneapolis,  and  other  cities  hWe  appropri- 
ate pii6ture  galleries.     But  NewVYork,  with 
man/more  artists  than  any  otheX  American 
city,/  witnesses    this    year    anothe^  National 
Academy  exhibition  in  the  inadequ^evFifty- 
^.«cventh  Street  galleries. 


^i 


THE    RIGHT   WAY    TO 
DEAL  WITH    INDIANS 

The  outbreak,  or,  more  strictly  speaking, 
resistance  to  authority,  of  the  Piute  Indians 
in  Utah  has  been  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
intervention  of  General  Hugh  L.  Scott,  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  our  army.  There  has  been 
some  not  unreasonable  criticism  passed  on 
the  lack  of  proportion  shown  in  assigning  a 
man  who  is  practically  at  the  head  of  the 
military  forces  of  this  great  country  to  the 
duty  of  coaxing  into  submission  a  few  out- 
lawed Indians  in  a  distant  mountain  fastness. 
There  is  force  in  this  contention,  and  certainly 
such   an    assignment   would,  as    a  rule,  be 


absurd.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said 
that  in  dealing  with  Indians  an  '*  ounce  of 
prevendon  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,"  and 
that  out  of  such  a  slight  rebellion  as  that 
which  has  now  ended  there  might  easily 
grow  serious  troubles   between  Indians  and 

whites. 

No  doubt,  theoretically  at  least,  the  State 
of  Uj:ah   ought  to  be    able  to  handle  such 
a  situation ;  but  experience  has  shown  that 
the  army  officers  have  been  far  more  success- 
ful in  dealing  with  Indians  than  have  the  civil 
authorities.     General  Scott,  in  particular,  has 
for  many  years  been  most  successful  in  gain- 
ing the  confidence  of  the  Indians.     He  did 
in  this  case  ]u§t  what  he  has  done  in  former 
cases— namely,  he  went  straight  to  the  rebell- 
ious Indians  without  any  show  of  force   or 
threats,  and  persuaded  them  by  pure  reason 
and  common  sense  that  they  had  better  sub- 
mit themselves  to  the  authorities,  and  that  he 
would  use  his  influence  to  see  that  they  were 
justly  treated.     In  his  own  words,  when  his 
success  was  called  "  a  -miracle  :''    "  It  >yas 
the  miracle  always  accomplished  by  reasoning 
with  an  Indian  in  a  kindly,  sympathetic  way, 
by  any  one  who  can  gain  his  confidence  and 
guide  him  with  kind,  steady  firmness  toward 
the  right."     General  Scott  escorted  the  four 
Piutes  who  are  wanted  for  criminal  charges 
by  the  State  authorities  to  the  town  of  Monti- 
cello,  and  will  turn  them  over  to  the  Federal 
authorities  at  Salt  Lake. 

As    has    already   been   reported   in  The 
Outlook,  the  outbreak  of  the  Piutes  grew  out 
of  a  charge  of  murder  brought  against  one  of 
the  younger  chiefs  who  had  killed  a  Mexican 
sheep-herder.     Whether  the  local  authorities 
dealt  wisely  with  the  case  or  not  is  open  to 
question.     At  all  events,  a  Colorado  news- 
paper (the  Montrose  **  Press '^)    which  has 
reached   us   publishes    an    interview  with  a 
resident  in  the  locality  of  the  trouble  who 
asserts  that  the    sheriff's    posse    sent   after 
the  man  who  did  the  killing  was  "  made  up 
of   the   rougher   element  of  cow-punchers; 
they  proceeded  to  tank  up  in   anticipation 
of'  the  coming  event  with  the  Indians,  and 
when   the    Indians   were  first   sighted    they 
opened  fire,  making  no  attempt  to   parley 
or   to   demand    the    surrender   of   Hatch. 
It  is  said  that  the  party  of  Indians  thus  at- 
tacked was  not  a  war  party,  but  contained 
several  women  and  children,  and  that  the  first 
Indian  to  fall  was  a  woman,  who  was  killed, 
together  with  the  child  strapped  to  her  back. 
If  this  story  is  true,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
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Chief  Tse-Ne-Gat,  one  of  motoring's  most  recent  converts 

WHEN  Brigadier-General  Scott  was  sent  this  spring  from 
Washington,  D.  C,  to  settle  the  very  serious  rebellion 
of  a  band  of  Piute  and  Navajo  Indians  in  southern 
Utah  he  went  without  any  force  but  an  aide  into  one  of  the 
wildest,  most  inaccessible  parts  of  the  old  west.  It  is  the  same 
terrific  tangle  of  deep  forest,  stupendous  mountains,  appalling 
canyons  and  open  desert  which  Kit  Carson  was  sent  into  in 
'66  to  bring  out  Hosk-Ninnie,  a  Navajo  chief,  and  a  rebellious 
party  of  his  tribe.  Carson  spent  three  monhs  there  and  came 
out  without  once  sighting  an  Indian,  for  it  is  all  cover. 

General  Scott  is  a  diplomat  with  Indians,  with  a  record 
of  settling  sixteen  Indian  uprisings  without  firing  a  shot — this 
is  the  seventeenth..   Although  the  United  States  marshal  had 


gone  down  to  the  San  Juan  country  with  a  big  posse  of 
ranchmen  and  cowboys,  they  had  failed,  on  a  four  weeks' 
trail,  to  round  up  one  redskin ;  but  those  Piutes  had  cut 
off  a  number  of  his  men. 

Scott  came  in,  got  hold  of  a  friendly  Indian  runner 
and  sent  a  characteristic  invitation  to  the  riotous  tribe 
to  meet  him  at  Medicine  Hat  for  a  consultation.  Twenty- 
seven  of  them  came  in  and  the  general  met  them  alone. 
There  was  a  specific  charge  of  murder  against  Tse-Ne- 
Gat,  the  Piute  chief,  and  three  others  as  accessories,  and 
insistent  orders  from  the  government  that  the  whole 
party— Piutes  and  Navajos — should  go  back  onto  their 
reservations. 

Two  days  were  spent  over  that  pow-wow.  Then  Tse- 
Ne-Gat,  Poke,  Posey  and  Posey-Boy,  the  men  charged 
with  murder,  and  three  others  whom  Scott  persuaded  to 
accompany  them,  surrendered.  They  rode  their  ponies 
300  miles  to  the  railroad,  boarded  the  first  train  they 
had  ever  been  on  and  went  into  Salt  Lake  City.  The 
general  accompanied  them  and  treated  them  as  fellow 
citizens,  allowing  no  demonstration  of  captivity. 

While  awaiting  the  usual  red-tapeism  of  the  prelim- 
inary examination  they  were  treated  as  guests  of  the 
sheriflf — not  as  prisoners.  Each  day  they  were  out,  with 
escorts,  in  motor  cars  to  see  the  town  and  its  surroundings. 
Their  alarm  at  the  horseless  wagons  was  at  first  intense,  but 
before  the  third  day's  trip  was  over  Tse-Ne-Gat  handled  a  car 
over  the  easy  trail  to  the  Cottonwood  canyon  and,  afterwards, 
by  the  interpreter,  offered  the  regular  driver  his  entire  rights 
in  the  Piute  reservation,  the  most  valuable  reservation  in  the 
Indian  country,  for  that  car.  Tse-Ne-Gat's  holdings  there  are 
worth  at  least  $30,000. 

It  took  all  the  persuasive  powers  of  the  authorities  to  show 
the  chief  that  the  United  States  government  would  not  permit 
any  such  trade,  but  he  vowed  with  all  the  force  of  Indian 
invective  that  when  he  got  back  he'd  buy  a  car. 
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Piute  Who  StaftecT^^'^  • 
Indian  War  Is  Freed 


Renegade,  Afflicted  with  Tubercu- 
losis, May  Return  to  Desert. 

DENVER,  July  15.— Tse-Ne-Gat, 
Piute  Indian  renegade,  whose  trial  for 
the  murder  of  Juan  Chacon,  an  ob- 
scure Mexican  sheepherder  in  the 
wilderness  of  Southwestern  Col- 
orado in  March,  1914,  stirred  nation- 
wide interest,  is  free  to  return  to  nisN 
native  desert. 

A  iury  in  the  United  States  District 
Court,  after  four  hours'  deliberation, 
returned  a  verdict  late  today   of  not 

guilty.  ^      ,,  ,.^. 

A  pathetic  feature  of  the  verdict 
is  the  previously  rendered  verdict  or 
the  phvsicians  of  St.  Anthony's  Hos- 
pital, that  the  young  Indian  can  live 
but  a  short  while  His  lungs  and 
glands  are  seriously  infected  with 
tuberculosis. 
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FIXES  CAUSE  OF  TROUBLE 
WITH  THE  PIUTE  INDIANS 


the    federal 


Special  Investigator  Charges  "Bun- 
gling Attempt'*  at  Confisca- 
tion of  Land  in  1915. 


DENVER,  Col.,  January  8. — Charges 
that  troubles  with  the  Piute  Indians 
near  Bluff,  Utar,  early  in  1915  ^were 
the  result  of  a  "badly  bungled"  scheme 
to  drive  certain  non-reservation  In- 
dians off  the  public  domain  and  confis- 
cate thoir  grazing  lands  are  made  by 
M.  K.  Sniffen,  special  investigator  of 
the  Indian  Rights  Association,  in  a  re- 
port Just  published. 

The  Sniffen  report  declares  that  con- 
ditions of  "shameful  neglect"  at  ^the 
Ute  Mountain  Indian  agency  extended 
over  twenty  years. 

Trouble  Becomes  Acute. 

The  troubles  became  acute  last  win- 
ter when  United  States  officers  endeav- 
ored to  arrest  Tse-Ne-Gat  on  a  charge 
of  murder  in  connection  with  the  kill- 
ing of  Juan  Chacon,  a  Mexican  sheep 
herder,  in  March,  1914.  Subsequently 
Maj.  Gen.  Hugh  Scott  went  to  the  In- 
dian country,  secured  the  surrender  of 
Tse-Ne-Gat.    who    later    was    acquitted 


of    the    murder    charge    in 
district  court  at  Denver. 

The  Indian  Rights  Association,  of 
wtiich  Herbert  Welsh  of  Philadelphia 
is  secretary,  is  supported  by  rrivate 
contributions. 

a,_^ 
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INDIANS  TALK  PEACE, 

Redmen   Meet   Utah   Officials   Fol- 
lowing Recent  Outbreak. 

i  MOAB,  Utah,  May  3I.—San  Juan 
county    officials    and    Indians    of    the 

.  southern  part  of  that  county  have 
assembled  for  a  peace  conference,  ac- 
cording to  word  received  here  yester- 
day from  Monticello. 

J<oe  Dutohumpo.  twenty-one-year- 
old  Indian,  w*io  was  shot  last  Satur- 
day morning  while  attempting  to  es- 
cape from  a  sheriff's  posse,  tried  to 
escape  from  the  hospital  at  Blanding, 
according     to      information      received 

i  here  today.  /  ^.^        . 

I  The  renegade  Indians  in  southeast- 
ern San  Juan  county  are  Piut^s  and 
not  Utes,  according  to  a  statement 
made  by  C.  L».  Christensen  of  this 
town,  who  for  forty  years  has  been 
an  Indian  interpreter  in  this  section  i 
of    the  state.  ) 
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Former  S.  F 

Quick  Ac 

B^  Pboni^ph 
Record  Factory 
And  Studio  to  Be 
Built  in  State 

Victor  Company  President, 

Here  on  Visit,  Says 

Plant  Will  Employ 

Hundreds 


fTwo  Other  Indians  Wounded 
^     in  Flight  by  Pursuing 

Whites 

VILLAGE    BELEAGURED 

Indians    Attempt    to    Halt 
I  Trial  of  Braves  Accused 
I        of  Sheep  Thefts 

'  irOAB,  Utah,  MaFch  29  (by  the 
Associated  Press)* — ^A  report  was 
IwelTed  here  late  tonight  to.  the 
effeet  that  one  Indian  had  nW 
killed  and  two  Indians  wounded 
by  the  posse  of  white  setUers  who 
iset  oat  late  yesterday  from  Bland- 
Ingr,  8an  Jnan  county.  In  pursnit  of 
a  hand  of  renegade  Plntes  who 
caused  trouble  In  that  town. 

The  dead  Indian  Is  said  to  be  a 
young  buck  known  as  Joe  Blshop^s 
Boy,  and  one  of  the  two  youths  who 
escaped  from  authorities  at  Bland- 
Ing  after  their  conrlcUon  yesterday 
on  misdemeanor  charges  resulting 
from  the  robbery  of  a  sheep 
herder's  camp. 


Piute  Indians  in 

UtahonWarpatlb; 
1  Killed;  2  Shot 


Special  iMspatch  to  Th«  Chronlcla. 

MONTICELLO.  Utah.  March  20.— 
The  All«n  Canyon  band  of  renegade 
J>lute  Indians  Is  agraln  on  the  war- 
path. I 

Blanding:  is  Isolated,  the  red  men 
having:  cut  telephone  wires,  and  tfhe 
last  word  from  the  Indian-beleagr- 
lired  village  was  brought  out  by  a 
courier,  asklhg  for  the  formation 
of  an  armed  body  of  men  to  aid  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  town. 

The  Indians,  accordlngr  to  the 
Courier,  engragred  in  a  pitched  battle 
>9^ith  ranchers  Monday  In  an  at- 
tempt to  rescue  from  custody  Dutch's 
Boy  and  Bishop's  Boy,  Indian  youths 
being  held  for  the  stealing  of  a 
liheep  recently. 

Attacking  Indians  Driven 
OflF  by  Combined  Possea 

Posses  from  near-by  towns  have 
tcached  Blanding  and  the  combined 
forces  have  driven  the  attacking 
Indians  off,  who  are  now  headed  for 
fcari  Juan  river,  according  to  a  cou- 
i-ier  who  arrived  here  this  after-| 
lioon. 

Neutral  Indians  are  being  heldl 
linder  guard  in  Blanding  until  the 
excitement  is  over.  Old  Posey  cap- 
tured a  po£(3e  in  an  automobile,  butj 
©nly  shot  holes  in  tires,  radiator 
and  wind  shields,  allowing  the  posse 
men  to  escape  unmolested  after 
disarming   them. 

The  outbreak  started  when 
Dutch's  Boy  and  Bishop's  Boy  were 
convicted  Saturday  of  robbery  be- 
fore a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Im- 
mediately the  news  was  taken  to 
the  band  of  renegades  by  members 
©f  their  bknd  who  had  attended  the 
trial,  the  Indians  could  be  seen  tak- 
ing points  of  vantage. 

County  Attorney  Fired  on 
By  Ambushed  Braves 

Notwithstanding   this    threatening 
move.   County     Attorney     Fred     W. 
Keller    started    for    Monticello.      He 
was  allowed  to  proceed  a  short  dis- 
tance but  was  prevailed  upon  to  re- 
turn   by    Floyd    Nielson    who    over- 
took  him  and   told  of  having  heard 
threats    made    against    his   life.      As 
they  returned  they  were  fired  on  by 
members  of  the  tribe  who  were  hid- 
den behind  rocks. 

When    Sheriff    W.    E.    Oliver    took 
dinner     to     the     two    Jailed     Indians 
they  refused  to  eat  and  he  attempt- 
ed   to    strike    one    of    them    on    the 
head  with  his  revolver.     One  of  the 
Indians  grabbed  the  Sherfff  and   the,] 
other    disarmed     him.       Then       they 
forced  the  Sheriff  into  a  corner,  and 
after   locking    hira    in    the    Jail,    es- 
caped. 

When    the   courier  left   last   night 
rone  of  the   white  defenders  of  thel 
town  had  been  wounded,  although 
CCoBtiaaed  oa  Paire  2,  Column  a> 


California   is  soon  to   have  a  b^^ 
Phonograph    studio.    manufacturijfT 
thousands   of  records,   according  .^ 
the  announcement  yesterday  of  i^- 
ridge   R.    Johnson,    president   of^« 
Victor    Phonograph    Company.  J^^, 
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rCoBtfnifed  from  Page  1,  Column  1> 

horse  had  been*  shot  from  under 
John  Rogers  and  a  bullet  went 
through    the      trousers    leg    of    the 
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"Old   Posey,"   Veteran    of 

Clashes,  Surrounded  With 

Twenty  Followers. 
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MAY  HOLD  OUT  2  WEEKS 

Deputies    and'.  Settlers,  ,.Btowevcr, 

Are    Determined    to    End 

Trouble  Now  Forever. 


By  the  ij6«ociated  Press.  *"'  '  ^' '" 

'  ^ALT  LAKE  Cl^TY,  Utah,  March  24- 
— Old  Posey,  leader  of  the  renegade 
Piute  in<iian^,  has  t^ken  what  prob- 
ably will  be  his  laiSt  stand  in  Dry 
Wash,  twenty  miles  from  Blanding, 
the  week*»  storm  center  of  the  In- 
dian tre^ijibles  of  southeastern  Utah. 
'VV'ith  this  veterafi  of  half  a  doien 
former  armed  claslies  with  the  white 
senier's  are  less  than  k'^  »core  oi? 
troubie-fwakers.  mostly  Plute«,  but 
wlth^a   few  Utes  .recently  Joined  to 

>the  band.  -  .  •,  ...     .  , 

May    Put    Price   «tt    Head. 
Surrounding     the     fastness     of    the 

!  rodky.  regrlon  where- the  Indians  have 
taken  refuge  are  posses  led  by  sher- 
iffs a-ctlnier  under  orders  of  the  United 
States  rnarshal.  J..  Ray  ^Ward,  who 
has  assumed  command  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

Meanwhile    H.    E.    Crockett, 
governor    of    Utah,     ir^    the 
of    Governor    Mabey.    Jxas    Indicated 


acting 
absence 


that   today  he  would  place  a  reward 

j.t^  .     % 3      -.^    r\^  A     xyr^oAtr         "Rut     tVift 


on  the  head  of  Old  Posey.  But  the 
POS8Q  and  the  settlers  who  sent  them 
after  the  Indians  neeti  but  little  Im- 
petus to  their  present  detenivinatlon 
to  force,  a  settlement  of  the  recur* 
rtng  difficulties  with,  the  nomadlo 
Ptutes.  ... 

Will  Take  Lmw  Into  Owm  Hand*. 
•The  settlers,  so  their  spokesmen 
say,  are  tired  of  all  this  trouble.  Drill- 
ers in  the  wildcat  pil  fields  of  San 
Juan  county  have  thrown  down  their 
tools  and  gone  away,  to  await  a  set- 
tlement. On  previous  occasions  other 
I  whites  have  left  this  fertile  area  be- 
I  cause  of  fear.  The  men  who  want  to 
see  the  country^developed  are  going 
to  force  the  govenimertt  to  control 
the  Plutes.  they  say.  If  the  govern- 
ment does  not  exerois§  control,  the 
settlers  say  they  will. 

Marshal  Ward  was  out  with  the 
posses  early  this  morning,  gaining  a 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  terrain 
and  the  difficulties.  He  was  a  captain 
of  iield  artillery,  145th  Regiment,  dur- 
ing the  world  war.  Many  members  of 
the  posse  likewise  saw  service. 

May    Hold    Out   Fortnljarht. 

How  long  it  will  take  to  force  sur- 
render or  rout  remains  to  be  seen.  It 
may  take  forty-eight  hours.  It  may 
lake  a  fortnight.  But  the  Issue  will 
be  decided. 

Meanwhile  the  Indians  who  are  un- 
der guard  at  Blanding,  led  by  Old 
Polk,  the  107-year-old  chief  of  the 
Piute  tribe,  are  talking  pedce.  They 
have  had  enough  of  detention. 

Marshal  Ward  has  relieved  the 
county  of  the  burden  of  maintaininc 
the  fifty  braves,  squaws  and  papooses 
who  are  held.  ^.   <..     - 

Uncle  Sam  will  pay  their  board  bill 
hereafter. 
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It    is    understoofl    that    Ilerr    BTg- 
mann    Who  went  to  Paris  early  in  Jan- 

vvlth'  Are^iSent"^  ^^'i  ^"^  ^"  audience 
eleventh  hour  ./^K^r^"^  to  s.ibmit 
them  put  Tnwwr^^^  Proposals,  had 
them  to  Frinc^th'"^  i?"'^  submitied 
cial   experts  ^^rougrh   Swiss  finan- 

ac/ted*\Sf  "^  ;?f '•  ^^    ^^'-'^'^    J^^ve 
from     his     r"v^,;*^'^^'"^^'Sr    permission 

i'termediariel  wi  h    p."^'""^  ^^  ^^'^  ^^' 
1^0  surmised  France    can   only 

''    '"  -^'^'^^^^    that    the    passi-.e    re- 
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Piute  Indians  Ag 
^lo^ttack  Southern  Utah  Commun 
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Front  pow    (left  to   right) — Johnny   Peterson   and  squaw,    Charlie's    boy,    Jack    Ute,    three    Montezuma    Cre«k 
lians.     Back  row  (left  to  right) — Mancos  Jim,  Old   Posey,     Lifego     Baco,    Joe    Bishop's    boy,     Posey's    boy,     OM 


tc^y,  Scotty,  Joe  Bishop's  boy,  Jo« 
killed  yesterday. 


ishop,  Joe  Bishop's  boy.    The  old  figure  is  Old  Posey  and  the  insert  Bishop's 


Pitched  Battle  Follows 
Terrorizing  of  Blanding 
For  Nearly  Day  and  Hal 

Trouble  Arises  From  Conviction  of  Member) 
of  Band  on  Charge  of  Robbing  Sheep- 
herder;  Bishop's  Boy  Killed. 

• 

SpecUl    to   The  Tribime. 

BLANDING,  Utah,  March  20. — Thirty  six  hours  of  a  terrorism  whicli, 
began  when  members  of  the  Allen  canyon  band  renegade  Piutfi  Indiausl 
went  on  the  warpath  to  rescue  two  of  their  members  sentenced^ '£0*1^111 
tor  robbery  of  a  shecpherder  culminated  late  this  afternoon  in  a  pitched 
battle  between  the  red  men  and  armed  posses.  One  Indian — Bishop 's  Boy 
— was  killed;  two  others  were  wounded.  . 

Since  Monday  morning  Blanding  has  been  virtually  beleaguered:  for 
hours  constant  sniping  skirmishes—redolent  of  the  days  of  the  pioneers--' 
occurred  bet we^en  citizens  posted  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village  and  Piutes 

S^iJhf  Y^l'J^fr.''^''^?  attorney-Fred  W.  Keller-was  fired  upon  i:s-'li^ 
sought    to    ride    to    Monticello    to    gam  ^    **«»*'  ""^ 


1  r  ( 


aid.  The  sheriff— W.  E.  Oliver— was 
attacked  and  disarmed  as  he  attempt- 
ed to  feed  his  prison^s;  they  were 
taken  from  him  and  rushed  into  the 
near-by   hills. 

Posse  Fired  Upon. 

Then  a  courier  made  his  way  to 
Monticello;  in  a  few  hours  half  ol 
southeastern  Ltah  was  under  arms. 
Memories  of  the  days  a  decade  ago 
when  Old  Polk.  Old  Posey  and  Tse- 
negat  led  the  Piutes  on  expeditions  of 
loot  came  back'  rein  force  J  with  the 
feeling  engendered  by  countless  petty 
thieveries  and  la.vlessness  in  the  year's 
That  to!!owo(]  C)n  hoi-st-ha  i  k ,  ;m  au- 
tomobiles, farm  wagons,  other  meani 
of  conveyances,  men  made  their  way 
to  Blanding.  Posse  after  posse  was 
organized  and  sent  out. 

One  such  gathering  was  waylaid  by 
the  Indians:  here  Old  Posey — leader 
of  the  former  rebellion — again  was  in 
charge.  Bullets  pierced  the  radiator 
of  the  officers'  car;  smashed  the  wind- 
shield to  bits;  perforated  the  tires. 
The  posse  returned  the  fire;  the  In- 
dians withdrew.     No  one   was  hurt. 


shot    through    a   shoulder   and    I>utch*s 


Boy   escaped    by   swimming  a  near-by 
river. 

It   was   these    two  who 
on    trial    for    the    thefts 
Monday   morning,    before 
the     peace.       Meanuhiie 


were  placed 
in  Blanding 
a  justice  o/ 
members     of 


They 
village 


Flee  to  Canyon, 


Then,  as  today  dawned,  the  red- 
men,  apprised  of  the  overwhelming 
numbers  of  the  pursuers,  fled  towartls 
their  ancient  hangout— Aliens  canyon. 
There,  amid  rocky  fastnesses,  they 
might  be  able  to  escape. 

The  posses  followed.  Both  parties 
crossed  the  San  Juan  river  late  in 
the  afternoon.  And  then,  somewhere 
north  of  the  San  Jaun,  the  officers 
and   ranchers   caught    their   prey. 

Details  of  that  battle  havent  b*»en 
learned  as  yet.  it  is  only  known  that 
Bishop  s  Boy — one  of  the  two  prison- 
ers taken  from  the  sheriff,  was  killed; 
that  two  others  were  wounded — all  In- 
dians. 

Old  Posey,  in  the  knowledge  gained 
through  previous  escapades,  had  cut 
the  single  telephone  wire  extending 
into  that  district  early  in  the  out- 
break. .\t  midnight  communication 
had    not   been    restored. 

The  present  trouble  dates  back  to 
May,  1921.  At  the  sheep  camp  of 
Floyd  Nielson  numerous  petty  rob- 
beries had  occurred.  One  night  Bi.'^Ii- 
ops  Boy  and  another  Indian  known 
as  T>utch's  Bny  were  caught.  In  lh«^ 
cnsuin;;    scrim  ma;;  e    Bishuus   Bov    was 


the    band    had    been    notified. 

appeared     in    a     body     in     the 
streets    bedecked    in    war    paint. 

Despite  these  manifestations,  the 
two  Indians  were  convicted  and  sen - 
tomed  to  jail.  Sheriff  Oliver  lockci 
them  up;  despite  thrcat.s  made,  ho'h 
in  th*^  counrooiu  and  on  the  .streets 
•-outside    by    other    iwdijias. 

Escape  i^lfected. 

Noontime  came;  Sheriff  Oliver,  bear- 
ing   trays    of    food    for    his    prisoners, 

entered  the  jail.  His  prisoners  re- 
fused to  eat:  instead  they  attacked 
him.  One  held  the  sheriff  while  the 
other  disarmed  him.  Then,  afte 
forcing  him  Into  u  cell  and  locking 
the  door,  they  e9cai>ed. 

With   the  giving  of  the  alarm  cam^ 
a   fusillade  of  shots  from  near-by  hills  J 
Old    Posey    and    his    band      were     ^r 
guard   to  protect  the  refugees.   Sherif 
Oliver,  with  Nielson  and  other  whites 
at    once    posted   sentinels   on    the   out 
skirts     of     the     village.       Th€#    snipini 
battle  began. 

John  Rogers,  ono  of  the  villagers 
had  a  horse  shot  from  under  him.  . 
courier  who  left  the  hamlet  for  Mon 
ticello  was  fired  ipon;  the  built 
passed  through  his  trousers  leg.  Kel 
ler  then  started;  Nielson  went  afte 
him  and  prevailed  on  him  to  return 
as  ihey  came  back  they  were  fire 
upon   from   the  hills,   but  were  not  hi 

Meanwhile  the  first  courier  ha 
reached  Monticello.  There  peace  of 
ficer.s  at  once  rounded  up  number 
of  high-powered  rifles  and  seven 
ca.«es  of  ammunition  and.  with  arme 
citizens  accompanying  it.  dispatche 
the    shipment    to    Blanding. 


Total  of  Tribe  SmalL 


.v.     message    sent    to    Bluff 
more   recruit*.      J^v     nightfall 
IX)^ses  were    in    the   hills. 
reinforced     this    morning, 
this   artcinoon    rcsultcil. 

The    meager      reports 
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ABUSING  THE  JMHAN 

Sokev'^lute  ^ftlStas,  have   gon.e'-  on 

..f  war    P^h  An  X^ 
of   their  irJC^^ere   arrested   tpi    al- 
leged oV^K^  and  whe^  one  of  the 
S.oners   refused  toV  hi.  meal    a 
rteputy    sheriff    struclc    hun    on    the 
head  with  a  revolver.      It  is  hard  to 
determine   whether  the   red  man  had 
heen  arrested  on  trumped  up  charges 
or  not,  but  there  was  no  excuse  for 
the   rap   on   the   head    with   the   gun. 
All   in   all   it  loolcs  like  a  good   deal 
of  the  trouble  was  due  to  the  stupid 
actions  of  Indian  agents  and  deputy 
sheriffs,   rather   than   to   a   desire   ot 
the  Piutes  to  run  amm^k.    :• 

&everal  y.ear-s  ago  th?re  was 'trouble 
Avith  Indians  in  the  Clear  Creek  dis- 
trict of  Utah  and  there  was  some 
shooting.  Sifted  down,  the  trouhle 
centered  in  the  usual  cause— Indian 
agent.  Besause  the  Ijidian  is  care- 
less and  irresponsible,  most  Indian 
agents  take  advantage  ot  them.  Mo 
service  of  the  federal  government  is 
more  abused  than  the  Indian  system. 
No  one  knows  why  it  has  always 
been  a  subject  o(  scandals,  so  be- 
tore  judgment  is  passed  on  the  pres- 
ent Piute  "war"  in  Utah,  it  might  be 
■well  to  find  out  just  what  the  orig- 
inal complaiat  of  the  red  man  was, 
and  if  he  had  been  swindled  or 
otherwise  harried,  as  seems  to  be  the 
■  pusto'n^ 
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U.  S.  Takes  Hand  in  Hunt 

for  Redskins  as  Marshal 
f       Leaves  for  Hills 

FOUR  SETTLERS  MISSING 

Blanding  Fears  Uprising  of 

Piutes;   Planes   May 
r        Bomb  Fugitives 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  March  21^11 
was  reported  to  United  States  Var- 
ehal  Ward  here  today  before  he  left 
to  Join  the  hunt  for  the  PInte  rene- 
irade  band  that  the  possesof  whites 
had  the  redskins  snrronnded  in  tlie 
Ticinity  of  Comb  Wash. 


Spfrrtal  IHspatrh  to  The  Ohronid*. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  March  21. — 
United  States  Marshal  Ward  left 
tonight  for  Blanding-,  having  been 
ordered  to  the  scene  of  the  Piute 
renegade  Indian  outbreak  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  after  tha 
Marshal  had  forwarded  an  appeal 
for  the  local  authorities  for  Fedcra! 
fild  In  suppressing  the  rebellious 
tribesmen. 

Tomorrow  morning  an  airplane 
will  leave  tha  Salt  Lake  field  for 
the  A3  lea  -cAny-an  region,  where 
6ome  elgh,ty  Piutec  »Te  hiding  de- 
fying- arrest  and  refusing  peac«* 
parley. 

Flyers  Plan  to 
Bomb  Renegades 

Although  they  fear  the  bullets  Qf 
•nlpers  the  flyers  will  try  to  locate 
the  precise  position  o^  the  redsklnH 
and  if  they  refuse  to  surrender, 
bombs  will  be  used,  according  to 
information    given   out   tonight. 

Forty  of  the  Piutes  have  be6n 
captured  and  tonight  are  prisoners 
In  the  Blanding  Towl*  Hall  under 
heavy  volunteer  guard.  The  pos- 
ses are  being  assisted  by  friendly 
Indians,  who  are  at  cuts  with  tUo 
renegades  who  ^lave  been  causing 
trouble  at  periods  for  a  decade  ot 
more.  Tonight  the  towns  of  Bland- 
ing and  Montlcello  are  being  pa- 
trolled, fears  being  entertained  that 
the  Piutes  will  come  from  their 
hiding"  places  and  attempt  a  night  ' 
attack   on  the  villages 

The  death  toll  in  yesterday's 
tightlng  remains  at  one  Indian, 
known  as  "Joe  Bishop's  boy,"  with 
two  other  redmen  wounded.  The 
whites   suffered   no  casualties. 

Four  Settlers 

Of  District  Missing 

Following  the  battle  It  was  found 
that  four  settlers  were  missing. 
Fears  for  their  safety  are  expressed 
by  the  posses.  It  Is  not  known 
whether  they  have  been  captured 
|a.nd  are  being  held  as  hostages  or 
^have  been  forced  into  hiding  an€l 
Lre  afraid  to  emerge  until  their 
^hereabouts  Is  made  known  to  tne 
>osses  scouring  the  ncighborhc-od. 

The  missing  men  are  F.  B.  Ham- 
lond,  J.  WUey  Redd,  Alden  Stewart 
feind  an  unknown  man,  all  members 
rof   prominent   families  In   this  sec- 
Jon. 

A    posse    of    forty    men    left    this 

lorning  for  the  scene  of  yesterday's 

>attle   with    the^   renegades,   and   a 

ortion  of  the  band  will  continue  on 

where  the  Indians  were  last  seen 

,the    west    bank    of   Comb    Wash, 

'enty-five  miles  west  of  here. 


[ay  Run  Band 
It  of  Country 


irh*  posse  Is  well  armed  and  Is 
;:ompanied  by  a  train  of  pack 
lies  loaded  with  food  and  am- 
tnition.  It  Is  believed  that  the 
Hans  will  be  either  .run  out  of  the 
mtry  or  be  exterminated  before 
trouble  ends. 

he  battle  with  the  Indians  yes- 
rday  In  which  "Bishop's  Boy"  was 
ain,  occurred  near  South  Pool, 
/enty  miles  from  Blanding,  where 
e  fleeing  band  gathered  and  made 
futlie  stand. 

During     the     night     the     Indians 
''ontflnueil    on    Pajcc    2,    Colamn    1)  ' 


I 


<CMitia«e4  from  Page  1,  Colnmn  1) 

again    cut    the    telephone    line    be- 
tween  Blanding   and   Bluff   and   the 
country      Is      isolated      except      by 
courier     service,     with      Monticello, 
thence   by  telephone  to  Thompson's 
mtid   telegraph   from    there   on. 
yLTKS    MAV  JOIN   REXKGADKS 
Word  from  Blanding  at  8  o'clock 
tonight    expressed    fears    of    sett;* 
there    that    a    se^^tion    of    the    Ute 
Indians    would    join     the    rebellious 
1  lute's  and  add   to  the  disturbances.  ' 
The»e     Utes     hav*     been    displaying 
ejgiis    ef    dissatiji/action    Kinoe    the 
trouble     began     on     Monday.     They 
are    being    watched    closely    to    see 
that   they   do   not   break  away   from 
the  reservation  grounds.     Loyal  Utes 
a>e  assisting   the   settlers   in   guard- 
i^  the  reservation.  I 

]  A  message  from  Blanding  re- 
quested the  dispatch  to  that  town 
0f  army  rifles  and  a  large  quantity 
of  ammunition.  The  seme  message 
Ftated  there  was  reason  for  be- 1 
Ueving  that  two  additional  Indians! 
were  killed  during  the  early  fight- 
ing and  that  their  bodies  were 
carried  away  to  hiding  places  by 
memberp  of  the  band.  Two  wound-d 
riutes  also  managed  to  escape  cap- 


POSSKNlllf 

I  Four  Squaws  Among  Cap- 
j    tives  and  One  Brave  Dies 
''n  Utah  Battle. 


Br  fho  .\sso«Jafed  Press. 


I      SALT  LAKE  CITY    i:f;,h    a.  I 

-Word  was  receive,  here  \h  ^"^  ''' ' 
h^ig   to   the   effect   th;^t  ^orn- J 

'late   yesterday   betweeVth"    ^^^''"^-^1 
Piiites  and   a  whUe  no  ''^"^^ade  f 

Oom,>.   southeastern   Utah'  """"'  "^"^^ 
^was   killed   and   ^vVWera^d^'^'^" 
squaws    were    captured.  ^'^'^^ 

Two     friendlv     Kaxiti,^^         -  j 

brought    the    first    tr?  "''"'''     '^*^^>' 

ine    first    truce    proposals    to  I 


jBlandingr,     Utah. 
'Piute  Indians.   < 


from      the 


warring 


I 


Thev  won  J      '"^^'^   sent   the   message 
Ane>    would  surrender    so  fh^  n-      ^^- 

first  of  the  WP..,  '^''    ^'"<^«    the- 


i  first  of  the  week. 

Answer   to    Be    Sent.  I 

day,  met  thf  v,„o,-  *^    '**®    yester- 

have  ^eJt:;  o.t'::T'''     """"''^ 

Of  the  Sheriffs  of  sLLll\'^^^';j^\ 
countie.s  who  av^  ir.  •  Grand  J 

^^^^^^  >^ho  aie  in  immediate  charge  j 

There    was    no    flrine    v-^o*     ^  ! 

j  far  as  could   be   learned    't"'"^^^>*'    -o  \ 
voting  its  effort   fT  ^  ^^^^^  ^e- | 

^^eir^out^o:^^  '  ^^'^^^^^^^^^^ 

PiutlYln^^h'e'  u!j?is&"^^-^^  ioin    the 

by  those  fami^f/r  '^ftJ^'fj^t'^^^^^^^ted 

the    unfrendly    relatione "if^f  ^^^^y  of 
two  tribes.  '^eiatlons    between    the 


t 


SALT    L.VKI!.   UTATT.    TninrXn 

T^t;  INDIAN  TEOTJBLES. 

The  white  iianmisUncroaching  on 
[the  Indiyi?J^«4»  According  to 
General  Hi^  L.  Scotit,  yrfred,  who 
Itakes  credit  /or  ha^^iWlxed  up  the 
^^dian's  differences  ^Ifth  the  whitea 
It  southeastern  Utah  some  years 
ago.  On  this  charge  the  whole  na- 
tion stands  convicted  by  the  fact s^ 
for  all  the  lands  now  occupied  by  the 
whites  was  originally  the  domicile  of 

the  Indians. 

The  white  man  through  his  govern- 
ment  has,  however,  very  generally 
reimbursed  the  Indian  for  the  lands 
taken  by  financial,  schooling  and  In^ 
dian  reservational  emoluments.  But 
the  San  Juan  county  groups  of  U^tes 
and  Piutes  are  not  wards  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  belong  to  no  reserva- 
tion,  being  among  the  ^  very  few 
Indians  who  are  not  on  the  rolls  of 
the  government  either  aa  remittance 
nien  or  inmates  of  a  reservation 

A  few  of  these  redmen,  it  is  true, 
receive  a  stipend  from  the  govern- 
ment periodicaUy,  as  interest  on 
money  owing  to  them,  but  the  In- 
dians are  under  no  surveillance  in 
the  use  of  the  money  nor  m  their 
general  habits.  It  is  said  that  the 
old  treaty  with  these  tribes  does  not 
allow  the  government  to  confine 
them  to  reservations,  nor  send  them 
to  school  against  their  will,  but  it 
is  hardly  likely  that  any t lung  in  the 
treaty  would  exempt  the  Indians 
from  the  laws  of  the  county  and  the 
state  by  which  the  whites  them- 
selves are  governed. 

The  situation  becomes  one  that  is 
very    similar   to    hundreds   of    situa- 
tions   between    the    redmen    and    the 
whites     in       the       early     seventies 
throughout  the     plains  states.     The 
white   man   was   <<  encroaching  upoii 
the  Indians'  lands,''  and  the  Indians 
were  making  periodical  raids  of  re- 
prisal into   the  frontier  settlements. 
1     Neither  the  llJtP  nor  the  Piute  has 
la  very  good  repntAtion  for  industry 
and    "  self-support       by       legitimate 
means;   and  all  the     sympathy  that 
can  be  poured  out  on  the  vanishing 
race  cannot  alter  the  fact  that  these 
groups  of   Indians  are  very  largely 
without  means  of  support,  and  that 
most  of  them  do  not  like  to  work  for 
la  living. 

Doubtless  the  recent  killing  or 
wounding  of  some  of  the  more  way- 
ward and  recalcitrant  members  of 
the  baud  will,  through  the  fear  of 
extermination,  cause  the  remainder 
to  be  more  respectful  of  the  rights 
of  the  whites,  on  whose  property 
they  have  always  subsisted  in  part. 
But  the  problem  of  these  Indians, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  humanity,  will 
never  be  solved  until  they  are  suit- 
ably sheltered  within  a  reservation, 
or  Jndian  farm  and  school,  under  the 
espionage  of  competent  authority. 


c.tT   r ATT    HTXTt.   TUTBrKS 


HITS  OIL  Ftp 

San  Juan  Couj^^Actn 
ties  Affected  by 
ing  of  Band  af  PiAes. 


Many  Properties  Continue 
Work,  Some  of  Which 
Encounter  Good  Signs. 


By  O.  J.   GRIMES. 

Polki  Posey  and  associates,  reputed 
to  be  acting  on  behalf  of  gUJte  Inter- 
etJits,  have  been  agrgressively  bearish 
on  San  Juan  issues  during  the  week, 
and  response  to  pressure  has  been 
particularly  apparent  in  San  Juan  oils. 
Early  efforts  of  the  raiders,  coming 
as  unheralded  as  a  storm  from  a 
cloudless  sky,  met  with  feeble  resis- 
tance and  were  encouragingly  fruit- 
ful. Subsequent  operationsi,  however, 
have  not  beeci  attended  by  like  suc- 
cess, and  the  aggressive  element  is 
scurrying  to  cover,  with  some  casual- 
ties reported. 

All  of  which  is  only  intended  to 
soften  the  bluntness  of  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Piule.  Indians  in  San 
Juan  are  on  the  warpath;  that  the 
settlers  and  federal  authorities  now 
have  the  Indians  on  the  run:  that 
pending  the  adjustment  of  differences 
between  the  settlers  and  the  Piutes 
the  crews  at  most  of  the  oil  camps  are 
reoaUing  with  considerable  sudden- 
ness and  deciding  to  fulfill  certain  de- 
ferred social  and  business  engage- 
ments In  the  more  populous  centers. 

The  crew  from  the  Monumental 
camp  came  into  Bluff  several  days 
a«ro,  and  some  of  the  members  came  on 
to  Salt  Lake.  Tlx?  fishing  job  had 
not  been  finished  when  they  left  and, 
conditions  were  about  the  same  as  at 
the  time  of  previous  report. 


'Old  Posey  J"  Piute  Chief.  Aloiie. 
Still  Defies  White  Pursuers 


Bt  the  AftMciated  Pi«8s. 

SALT  LiAKE  CITY,  Utah,  March 
2$. — "Old  Posey"  is  making-  his  last 
stand  against  his  white  pursuers — 
alone. 

Posses  under  the  leadership  of 
United  States  Marshal  J.  Ray  Ward 
have  brought  in  twentj--seven  of 
the  renegade  XtJit^  Seven  of 
them  were  in  irbns. 

"Old  Posey"*  eluded  the  posses, 
but  he  Is  thought  to  be  without 
food  and  with  but  the  scantiest 
supply  of  ammunition.  His  cap- 
ture Is  momentarily  expected,  al- 
thoug-h  he  is  credited  with  a  de- 
termination to  expend  his  last  bit 
of  energry — ^hle  last  round  of  am- 
munition— in   efforts,  to   efl^c.aii^e..  . 

Bui  tha  countryside  is  alive  "with 


ranchers  and  cattle  men,  oil-well 
workers  and  citizens  of  the  little 
towns  of  BlandinfiT*  Black  Blu?? 
and  the  nelg"hborhood.  Every  pos- 
sible avenue  of  escape  known  to 
those  most  familiar  with  the  coun- 
trj'  Is  being  g-uarded.  So  "Old 
Posey's*'  hours  of  freedom  are 
numbered. 

The  new  prisoners  have  been 
placed  in  the  compound,  where  al- 
ready there  were  three  score  or 
more.  The  eeVcn  In  Irons,  the  had 
me»i  of  the  tribe*  arc  held  nndti- 
individual  guard.  Meanwhile  a 
corps  of  volunteers,  motst  of  whoni 
saw  service  In  France  under  Mar- 
shal Ward  when  he  was  a  cap- 
tain of  the  145th  Field  Artillery, 
are  ready  on  a  moment's  notice  to 
t»Ke  the  field  should  the  Indians 
manifest  ^rjther^flinveroua  algjiii 
of  unrest* 
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Just  like  the  stories  we  used  to  read  about  the  noble  redskin  biting  the  dust  and  the  rest  of  it.    This  band  of  JPiutes^  captured  recently  near  Moab,  Utah, 
are  saidi  to  have  t^een  a  part  of  the.  tribe  that  recently  took  the  }va£  |k»U  fiA4  caus^^  neai:  Moab  ^  ie%  measy  joomsc^ts  mth  |;heir  activities* 
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jEIimination  of  Indian 

Menace  h  to  Be  SougM 

PresL  L.  H.  Redd  of  San  Juan  Stake  Declares  Pwtes 


Have  Been  Growing  More  I>efiant 


I 


/o.i^ 


As  Years  Go  By. 


'Hy^^nsist  that  the  grovemment- 
Ido  something-  to  protect  us  from 
Ithe  renegradrV^iut^  Indians  and 
those  now  in  cuito^;.l)e  not  turned 
lloose  until  we  ijffrsuTe  that  both 
(ourselves  and  tife  Indians  will  be 
iproperly  protected."  declared  L.  H. 
Redd,  resident  of  Blandingr  for  43 
[years  and  president  of  San  Juan 
(stake  upon  his  arrival  in  Salt  Lake 
[today.  .     .      ^  .4. 

One    of    the    objects    of    the    visit 
lof    Mr.    Redd    to    Salt    Lake    at    this 
time    is    to    take    up    the    matter^of 
dealing    with    the    followers    of    Old 
Posey    with    U.    S.    Senator    William 
H.      King,      Congressman      Don    B. 
Icolton   and   Gov.   Charles   R.    Mabey. 
Mr.    Redd    said    that    there    were 
labout  150  Piutejs  who  did  not  belong 
to    an    agency    and    had    refused    in 
the   past   to   take    advantage   of   of- 
fers   made    by    the    government    for 
their  care.   "They  have   got   used   to 
stealing      from    the    settlers,    when 
they    could    not    beg.    and   they    are 
too    lazy    to    work    or    to    try    and 
help  themselves.  How  much  the  set- 
tlers have  suffered  from   their  dep- 
redations  in   the   oast  no  one  could 
Itell."    said   Mr.    Redd. 

He    declared    that    these    Indians 
Ihad    lived    off    the    whites    for    so 
many   j'ears   that   they  had   come  to 
think    that    they    could    have    any- 
thing  they   desired    no    matter    who 
it  might  belong  to.  They,  according 
Ito  Mr.  Redd,  have  little   or  no   fear 
lof  the  whites  and   nothing  but  con- 
Itempt    for    the    government.     'They 
are  a  menace  to  the  countrv  and  to 
leverv   white   settler   in   it.   The   time 
(has  come  wh'en   something  must  be 
done.    Not    alone    is    our    stock    and 
crops   in   danger  but  there   is   grave 
danger    of    the    lives    of    the    whites 
lat  any  and  all  times"  said  Mr.  Redd. 

Indians    Growing:   Worse. 

He  declared  that  the  renegade  In- 
Idiaub    were    growing    worse    rather 
Khan    better.    He    was    emphatic    in 
:he    statement   that    the   whites    did 
lot  wish  to  rob  the  Indians  of  their 
land   or   of  anything  else.   "I   would 
like   to   see   them   well   cared   for.  I, 
together   with    the   people   of  Bland- 
ing  and  Bluff,   would  be  willing  to 
lelp  them,  as   we  have   in  the   past, 
jut    we    do    feel    that   the    time    has 
?ome  when  our  lives  and  our  prop- 
erty should  no  longer  be  in  constant 
langer  from  about  150  renegade  In- 
lians."    he    said. 

"The    Indian      situation      in     ,fiaJB 

fuaiv^county    is   extremely   serious," 

leclared  United  States  Marshal  Ray 

ard.    who    returned    from    Bland- 

mg,   Wednesday   night. 

In    discussing    the    matter      today 

Vlarshal   Ward    said:    "Most   of     the 

neople      at      Blanding     are     of     the 

LMormon   faith    and    it    is   their     be- 

llief    that    the    Indians    should       be 

{treated     with     all     kindness.     I      do 

Inot    believe    there    is   another   com- 

Imunity  in  America  where  they  have 

Ibeen   treated   better  than   a<    ^Hril- 

ing.    Unfortunately,    howeve    ^  lese 

llnd'ans   are    not    of   tv.e    bef    ^  t_: 

Iwh^^^roul^^anDXficiate^  SU< 

ent.  On  tlie  contrary^  tne_ 
felt  that  the  white  people  af 
afraid  of  them  and  their  actions 
have  been  such  as  to  keep  the 
farmers  and  ranchers  in  fear  for 
their  women   and   children. 

"The  condition  has  been  much 
worse  since  the  last  outbreak  about 
eight  years  ago  and  especially  the 
last  two  years.  The  Indians  live 
In  the  mountains  during  the  sum- 
mer and  f^et  along  very  well,  but 
when  winter  comes  they  move  to 
the  settlements  of  Blanding  and 
Bluff  and  the  white  people  support 
them.  If  they  cannot  beg  what 
they  want  they  steal  it.  Women 
have  been  compelled  to  prepare 
meals  for  them  at  the  point  of  a 
erun  and  farmers  or  ranchers  have 
been  forced  to  feed  their  horses  un- 
der similar  duress.  There  are  j^ 
few  among  them  who  work  for 
the  ranchers  and  are  well  thought 
of.  During  this  trouble  these  are 
the  ones  who  have  taken  no  part 
in    the   fight. 

Appropriations   Made. 

"Upon  my  arrival  at  Blanding  I 
asked  the  attorney  general  of  the 
United  States  for  an  appropriation 
to  guard  and  feed  the  K2  Indians 
who  were  being  held.  My  request 
was  granted  but  the  appropriation 
was  exhausted  on  April  2,  and  now 
the  people  of  Blanding  are  feeding 
them  by  donations  and  all  Indians 
that  I  have  talked  with  in  the 
stockade  expres9ed  themselves  as 
satisfied  and  as  having  plenty  ta 
eat." 

Marshal  Ward  said  that  at  pres- 
ent there  were  seven  Indians  under 
arrest  and  they  would  be  tried  be- 
fore th«  United  States  commission- 
er at  Blanding  in  the  near  future. 
The  marshal  will  be  present  at  the 
time    of   the    trial. 

Marshal  Ward  said  that  Old  Po- 
sey the  renegade  Piute,  would  be 
captured  sooner  or  later.  He  stated 
that  at  present  friendly  Indians 
ar*»   trying  to  locate  him. 

The  marshal  declared  that  the 
largrest  number  of  men  which  he 
had  with  him  at  any  time  was  12. 
of  whi'^h  tw^o  were  used  as  run- 
ners. Five  men  were  with  the 
marshal  and  four  were  used  to 
guard  the  lower  end  of  the  San 
Jufin  river  to  try  and  prevent  the 
es^'ape    of   P<^sey. 

Marshal  Ward  said  ft  was  im- 
possible to  tell  how  many  Indians 
were  with  Posey,  that  at  one  time 
it  was  thought  there  were  but 
three  Indians  at  large,  yet  the  next 
dav  eight  were  taken    Into  custody. 
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rhave^a     co 
ii«l   v^Tard  this  after 
ertnce   will   be   held 
:iL:est  of  Lone   Bear.    It  is 
tor.     of   the   marshal,    he   m 

iwSi^?*^v.^^.^  ^^"^  emissaries  to 
t^e  UJ«ta  basin  to  try  and  influ- 
'  ^^:  the  Indians  there,  as  it  is 
".own  that  he  sent  a  runner  to  the 

:Ja-8hal   Ward    said    today    that    S 
,,  word  came  that  Posey  had  been 

2;*  T,^/   would   leave   at  oncevTor 
San   JTian  count j'  ^^^^T.ur 


Investigatioir^ 

Uprising     in     Southern 
Utah    Asked    by    King. 


Not  a  Persecution  of  the 
"Noble  ReO  iVian,"  Says 
a   Cftizeix  of   Blanding. 


Immediate  action  toward  a  satisfac- 
tory settlement  of  the  Indian  situation 
in  the  San  Juan  l>asin  was  asked  of 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hubert  Work, 
and  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
Charles  H.  Burke  by  United  States 
Senator  William  H.  King  yesterday. 

Senator  King,  in  outlining  his  re- 
quest, suggested  that  a  commission  be 
appointed  in  Washington  to' make  a 
thorough  investigation  of  affairs  m 
the  basin;  that  the  Indians  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  southern  Ute  res- 
ervation be  removed  from  the  Blan- 
ding, Utah,  stockade  and  from  Monte- 
zuma canyon  to  their  Colorado  allot- 
ments and  kept  there,  and  that  ar- 
rangements be  complete<l  at  once  to 
provide  for  the  five  score  or  more  of 
Plutes  mixed   in  the  basin  trouble. 

"The  Indian  situation  in  Utah  is 
very  unsatisfactory,"  Senator  Kings 
telegram  to  Commissioner  Burke  said. 
"Approximately  150  Ute,.  Indians  of 
the  southern  Ute  reservation  in  Colo- 
rado are  in  and  about  Blanding  and 
Bluff,  in  southeastern  Utah.  They 
should  be  back  upon  <their  reserva- 
tion. 

Have  No  Reservation. 

•'There  are  approximatel-y- 
Piutes  who  have  no  reservation  and 
are^'St  cared  for  by  the  government, 
who  are  nomadic  and  wander  through- 
out southeastern  Utah.  They  mingle 
with  the  Utee  who  have  left  their  res- 
ervation and  for  years  have  spent  a 
Ix>rtion  of  their  time  in  southeastern 
Utah.  It  is  claimed  by  white  settlers 
that  these  combined  bands  commit 
depredations  'which  have  led  to  con- 
flicts between  Indians  and  whites 
sometimes   resultiing   in    homicides. 

"Whites  claim  that  recently  some 
of  these  Indians  killed  cattle  and 
8heep  upon  the  range.  Warrants  of 
arrest  were  issued  against  several  al- 
leged to  have  committed  larceny.  Two 
Indians  under  arrest  escai>ed  and  were 
joined  by  other  Indians.  Officers  of 
the  law,  accompanied  by  white  settlers 
seeking  an  arrest  of  the  fleeing  pris- 
oners, encountered  the  Indians.  A  run- 
ning fight  ensued.  One  Indian  was 
ki'lled. 

"Subsequently  the  United  States 
-marshal  of  this  district  took  charge  of 
the  situation  and  eighty  Indians. 
>oung  and  old,  were  captured  and 
placed  in  the  stockade  at  Blanding, 
Utah.  Federal  warrajits  were  issued 
for  eight — seven  of  them  are  under  a.r- 
rest — for  alleged  conspiracy.  County 
officials  allege  state  laws  violated  by 
some   Indians  in   stockade. 

Belong  to  Colorado. 

"Ninety-eight  Indians  are  now  in 
Montezuma  canj-on,  Utah,  about 
twenty-five  miles  from  Blanding^.  They 
are  quiet  and  no  outbreak  from  them 
i.s  anticipated.  They  belong,  how- 
ever, to  the  Ute  reservation  in  Colo- 
rado. .        .     ^.     «. 

"My  opinion  of  the  situation  is  ttiat 
the  same  requires  immediate  action 
bv  the  government.  I  would  suggest 
the  appointment  of  a  suitable  commis- 
sion to  make  an  immediate  investiga- 
tion of  ail  facts,  so  that  ithe  Indian 
bureau  may  act  intelligently  and  just- 
ly toward  the  Indians  as  well  as  the 
whites. 

"I  believe  aleo  that  the  government 
shooild  take  immediate  steps  to  .  have 
returned  to  the  Ute  reservation  the 
Indians  bek>nging  there  and  should 
also  care  fcwr  the  Piute  Indians  who 
have  no  reser\'ution''and  fot;  whom  no 
provision  is  made  by  the  goyenHnei^*^^ 
The    Indif-       -    '"- ' — 


je    held    there 
situation. 


—    ide    cannot 

lnd»efinitely    and      the 


situation,  it  is  claimed,  <^es  not  war- 
rant their  disK^arge. 

"I  believe  the  government  should  no 
longer  delay  this  question — whicii  Is 
constantly  recurring  and  may  result 
in  further  trouble  if  not  finally  deter- 
mined. I  urge  immediate  action  by 
the    interior   department." 

King  Sends  Message. 

In  his  telegram  to  Secretarv  of  the 
Interior  Work.  Senator  King  reite- 
rated  ills  request  for  action. 

"Have  this  day  wired  Commissioner 
Burke  regarding  Indian  situation  in 
southeastern  Utah."  this  message 
reads.  "Without  repeating,  I  earnest- 
ly urge  action  by  your  department  to 
settle  this  vexatious  ques^tion.  The 
Indians  are  wards  of  the  government. 
Their  rights  should  be  fully  protected. 
The  recurring  conflicts  between  the 
Indians  referred  to  and  the  whites  are 
most  unfortunate  and  the  time  is  ripe 
to  adjust  all  questions  in  the  inter- 
est o:  peace  and  the  full  protection 
of  the  rights  of  both  the  Indian  and 
the   white  settlers." 

Approval  of  the  efforts  of  United 
States  Marshal  .1.  Ray  Ward  in  han- 
dling the  situation  at  Blanding  and 
expressions  concerning:  the  vital  sftri- 
ousness  of  the  problem  in  the  entire 
San  Juan  basin  were  voiced  yester- 
day by  President  I^^muel  H.  Redd  of 
the  San  Juan  .stake  of  the  L,."  D.  S. 
church. 

President  Kedd — at  whose  home  in 
Blending  ^11    of   the    citizens'    confer- 

<  nce«    on     the    .^cituation     were       held 

came  to  Salt  I.,Qke  yesterdav  with  the 
expressed  intention  of  consulting  with 
Senator  King  and  Congressmen  Colton 
and  l^atherwood  concerning  the  In- 
dian affair. 

Action  Is  Approved. 


^^ITJ^ 


u  V\t  ^^}^9^^  of  Tnited  States  Mar- 
shal \^ard  in  comingr  to  Blanding  and 
assuming  charge  have  met  with  the 
luJl  and  hearty  appioval  of  everyone 
in  the  southern  half  of  the  basin  " 
President  Redd  averred.  'His  .send- 
ing out  of  three  friendlv  Utes—one 
of  them  Posey's  own  .son^=T6  look 
for  him.  was  really  the  only  lojrical 
thing   to   do.  .r        «  v^cw 

•The  trouble  with  the  outside  world 
is  that  they  don't  fully  understand  the 
.situation  do^n  there.  This  isn't  a 
last  stand  of  a  noble  red  man  It's 
the  pursuit  and  capture  of  criminals 
who  in  the  past  years  have  killed 
tho'i.sands  of  doJlar.s  worth  of  live- 
stock, and  who  have  in  variou.s  other 
ways  committed  depredations  reunit- 
ing in  much  property  loss  to  the  peo- 
ple of   the  basin. 

"The    lands    which 
<-upy    there    were    not 
Indians.       They    were 
the    homestead    laws 
STovernment.       That    land 
driven    to    the    Indians.      Jt 


the    .settlers    oc- 

stolen    from    the 

acquired    under 

of     the      federal 

was       never 


dians,  with  their  knowledge  that  we 
don't  care  to  fight,  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  lis. 

"Something  must  be  done — and  done 
by  the  government  to  end  this  unfor- 
tunate situation.  Peace  must  come  to 
our  basin,  and  our  settlers  must  be 
a.ssured  that  the  guarantee  of  the  con- 
stitution as  to  the  protection  of  their 
lives  and  property  applies  to  them  in 
their  isolated  community  just  as  it 
applie.s  to  the  city  worker. 

"There  are,  unfortunately,  some  in 
our  midst  who  have  seen  fit  to  criti- 
cise things  whiih  have  been  done.  But 
they  haven't  been  converj^ant  with  the 
situation  as  it  stands — or  they  would 
take  the  matter  just  as  seriously  as 
we  do." 

President  Redd  also  took  occasion 
to  compliment  The  Tribune  on  Its  ef- 
forts to  cover  the  situation  In  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  uprising.  "Despite  the 
obstacles  of  frequent  telephonic  re- 
lays and  thp  necessity  in  some  cases 
of  having  runners  ride  for  niiJes  that 
the  messages  might  reach  communica- 
tion points.  The  Tribune  .succeeded  in 
reporting  every  fact  of  interest,"  he 
averred.  Thi.s  same  prai.se  was  al.so 
e.\ tended  yesterday  by  United  States 
Marshal   Ward. 

"r  shall  take  no  action  toward  prose- 
outing  the  Indian  prisoners  unt'l  I 
have  received  a  report  from  United 
States  Commissioner  Peter  Allen  con- 
cerning charges  of  insurrection,**  the 
United  States  district  attorney  said 
yesterday. 

The    repori 
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ourselves    aii«i     -••-  "**H^'rlared    L.    H. 
properly    Protected       deciarea  ^^ 

Redd,  resident  ^.^^^j^^f  ^c^n  Juan 
years  and  President  of  ban  ^^^ 
stake  upon  his  arrival  in  oaic 
'^O^^-  of  the  objects 'of  the  visit 
of  Sir.  Redd  to  Salt  I^ke  at  /h^^ 
time    is    to    take    up    the    matter ^^^ 

dealing    ^ith    the    ^g^^^^J^^" William 
Vosev    with    U.    b.    &en<ii.i7*      ^  -o 

H°^' King.      congressman      Don    B. 
Colton  and  Go^.Charles  ^^.  i*i 

K^'-";  l^n^Pluf «  who  did  nofbelong 
about  loOJr'lute^  wiiu  refused    in 

to    an    agency  ^^"^  .^^"itale   of   of- 
the    past   to   take    advantage^  o^    ^^^ 

fers    made    l^^.  ^^^^.f^e  got   used   to 
their  care.     T^^y>,'l%ettler8     when 
stealing      from    the    pettier 
they    could    not   t»eg.    and   tney 

too    lazy    to    ^^^^J^^^ju^h  the  set- 

help  themselves.  How  mucn  v 

tiers  have.suffered  from  their  a^P^ 

redations    in    the    oast   no 

tell,"    said  Mr    Redd.  mdians 

-"^  »'^S:4at"tTS  c^°nJe  to 
many  years  that  "»5f, ,"  «       ^    any- 

are  a  i"^>^f «  *?, fil?  in  "t    The   time 
everv    white   settier    »";*-*      _.,.cf   he 

Taf  come  ^v';'^"/<?r'our"lto'"ck'Vnd  , 
done.    Not    alone    is    our  ^rave 

crops  in  f^r]^J'\.m  of  the  whites 
T^7  a'nd  an'  tlmll"  slid  Mr.  Redd. 
Indiana  Grcrmlng  Wane. 
He  declared  that  the  Renegade  in- 
fill Z^r.  ^H^t^V^Pjlf^T  dlS 
^1%  w'ithTo^-ryM.Sfllot^the.r 

f^^  t'J  s°/e  ^t"hrm^%?'farel  |?    I, 
"efp%"h^e|.'"ag/e;h-^n  the  pas^t. 

;7^^I?Tr'oVabo°uTl50''?enegade  In- 
'^■"Th'e  "indi'an^'  situation      in     m. 

ard     who    returned    from    Biana 
ne-    Wednesday   night.  +^,i«v 

!i?shiT«"/sird^:  ^is^irofife 

Sr  Va,th^'tS^d'"if  is"S,e  /  *4 
lief  that  the  Indians  should  be 
♦Viafed  with  all  kindness.  I  do 
^rftbelieVe  there  is  another  com- 
|S.unlt;'\n  America  where  they  have 
been  treated  better  than  at  '^/t-^-; 
inl  unfortunately.  ^^Z^^J^^^V 
Indians  are  not  of  the  bet  L 
[^y..^    would^arLDXficiate_  9\k 


ent.  On  the  contrary,  tne_ 
felt  that  the  white  people  af 
afrp.id  of  them  and  their  actions 
have  been  such  as  to  keep  the 
farmers  and  ranchers  in  fear  for 
their  women  and   children. 

"The  condition  has  been  much 
worse  since  the  last  outbreak  about 
eight  years  ago  and  especially  the 
last  two  years.  The  Indians  live 
In  the  mountains  during  the  sum- 
mer and  get  along  very  well,  but 
when  winter  comes  they  move  to 
the  settlements  of  Blanding  and 
Bluff  and  the  white  people  support 
them.  If  they  cannot  beg  what 
they  want  they  steal  It.  Women 
have  been  compelled  to  prepare 
meals  for  them  at  the  point  of  a 
sTun  and  farmers  or  ranchers  have 
been  forced  to  feed  their  horses  un- 
der similar  duress.  There  are  j^ 
among  them  who  work  for 
ranchers  and  are  well  thought 
During  this  trouble  these  are 
ones   who    have    taken    no    part 
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in   the   fight 

Appropriations   Made. 

"Upon  my  arrival  at  Blanding  I 
a5?ked  the  attorney  general  of  the 
United  States  for  an  appropriation 
to  guard  and  feed  the  S2  Indians 
who  were  being  held.  My  request 
was  granted  but  the  appropriation 
was  exhausted  on  April  2,  and  now 
the  people  of  Blanding  are  feeding 
them  by  donations  and  all  Indians 
that  I  have  talked  with  in  the 
stockade  expressed  themselv*?*  as 
satisfied  and  as  having  plenty  ta 
eat." 

Marshal  Ward  said  that  at  pres- 
ent there  were  seven  Indians  under 
arrest  and  they  would  be  tried  be- 
fore the  United  States  commission- 
er at  Blanding  in  the  near  future. 
The  marshal  will  be  present  at  the 
time    of   the    trial. 

Marshal  Ward  said  that  Old  Po- 
sey the  renegade  Piute,  would  be 
raptured  sooner  or  later.  He  stated 
that  at  present  friendly  Indians 
ar^   trylner  to   locate   him. 

The  marshal  declared  that  the 
larsrest  number  of  men  which  he 
had  with  him  at  any  time  waa  12, 
of  whioh  two  were  used  as  run- 
ners. Five  men  were  with  the 
marshal  and  four  were  used  to 
guard  the  lower  end  of  the  San 
Junn  river  to  try  and  prevent  the 
escape   of  Posey. 

Marshal  Ward  said  ft  was  Im- 
possible to  tell  how  many  Indians 
wore  with  Posey,  that  at  one  time 
it  was  thought  there  were  but 
three  Indians  at  large,  yet  the  next 
dnv   eight   were   taken    Into  custodv. 

Ty^'^.p    ^^ar,    an    Indian    fr^m      the 

iLa.    b.?v3:n,    is   in    Sal 


OQ'C 

at*^ 


havc^  a     co..^^^ 
^shal    Ward  this  after 
n^erence   will    be    held 
•est  of  Lrone  Bear.    It  is  ?'       -'  inl 
n     of    the    marshal,    he    mU^irfe^n  ' 
\yV  i^i^f^^ u^^?   ^^"^    emis^^fies   lo 
the    Indiajis    there,     as    it       is 
.      wn  that  he  sent  a  ruqner  to  the 

Ma-8hal   Ward    said   today   that   i 
r^ord  came  that  Posey  had  been 

^n^'j^An  '^''"^^   ^^^^^  *^  once^or 
ban  J!iA.n  county.  -^^ 


Investigation^ d¥  Rd^it 
Uprising  in  Southern 
Utah    Asked    by    King. 


Not  a  Persecution  of  the 
''Noble  Red  Man/'  Says 
a   Cftize:\  of   Blanding. 


Immediate  action  toward  a  satisfac- 
tory settlement  of  the  Indian  situation 
in  the  San  Juan  basin  was  asked  of 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hubert  Work 
and    Com.missioner    of    Indian    Affairs 


by    United    States 
King  yesterday, 
outlining    his    re- 


the    settlers    oc- 

stoden    from    the 

acquired    under 

of     the      federal 

was      never 

was  always 


(Carles    H.    Burke 

Senator  William  H. 

Senator    King,    in 

quest,  sug£;ested  that  a  commission  be 

appointed  in  Washington  to' make  a 
thorough  investigation  of  affairs  in 
the  basin:  that  the  Indians  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  southern  Ute  res- 
ervation be  removed  from  the  Blan- 
ding, Utah,  stockade  and  from  Monte- 
zuma canyon  to  their  Colorado  allot- 
ments and  kept  there,  and  that  ar- 
rangements be  complete<l  at  once  to 
provide  for  the  five  score  or  more  of 
Plutes  mixed   in  the  basin  trouble. 

"The  Indian  situation  in  Utah,  i.s 
very  unsatisfactory,"  Senator  Kings 
telegram  to  Commissioner  Burke  said. 
".\pproximately  150  Ute.^  Indians  of 
the  southern  Ute  resiervation  in  Colo- 
rado are  in  and  about  Blanding  and 
Bluff,  in  southeastern  Utah.  They 
should  be  back  upon  Iheir  reserva- 
tion. 

Have  No  Reservation. 

"There  are  approximate! 
Piijrtes  who  have  no  reservation  and 
areTr5t  cared  for  by  the  government, 
who  are  nomadic  and  wander  through- 
out southeastern  Utah.  Thev  mingle 
with  the  Utes  who  have  left  their  res- 
ervation and  for  years  have  spent  a 
I>ortion  of  their  time  in  southeastern 
I'tah.  It  is  claimed  by  white  ^lettlers 
that  these  combined  bands  commit 
depredations  'which  have  led  to  con- 
flicts beftween  Indians  and  whites 
sometimes   resultiing   in    homicides. 

"Whites  claim  that  recently  some 
of  these  Ihdians  killed  cattle  and 
sheep  upon  the  range.  Warrants  of 
arrest  were  issued  against  several  al- 
leg^ed  to  have  committed  larcenv.  Two 
Inrlianf?  under  arrest  escaped  and  were 
joined  by  other  Indians.  Officers  of 
the  law,  accompanied  by  white  settlers 
seeking  an  arrest  of  the  fleeing  pris- 
oners, encountered  the  Indians.  A  run- 
ning fight  ensued.  One  Indian  was 
killed. 

"Subsequently  the  United  States 
-marshal  of  this  district  took  charge  of 
the  situation  and  eighty  Indians, 
>oung  and  old,  were  captured  and 
placed  in  the  stockade  at  Blanding, 
Utah.  Federal  warrants  were  issued 
for  eight — seven  of  them  are  under  ar- 
rest— for  alleged  conspiracy.  County 
officials  allege  state  laws  violated  by 
some  Indians  in  stockade. 

Belong  to  Colorado. 

"Ninety-eight  Indians  are  now  in 
Montezuma  canyon,  Utah,  about 
twenty-five  miles  from  Blanding.  They 
are  quiet  and  no  outbreak  from  them 
i.s  anticipated.  They  belonj?,  how- 
ever, to  the  Ute  reservation  in  Colo- 
rado. 

"My  opinion  of  the  situation  is  that 
the  same  requires  immediate  action 
by  the  government.  I  would  suggest 
the  appointment  of  a  suitable  commis- 
sion to  make  an  immediate  investiga- 
tion of  all  facts,  so  that  'the  Indian 
biu*eau  may  act  intelligently  and  just- 
ly toward  the  Indians  as  well  as  the 
whites. 

••I  believe  aleo  that  the  government 
should  take  Imniediate  steps  to  have 
returned  to  the  Ute  reservation  the 
Indians  belonging  there  and  should 
aliso  care  for  the  PiiJte.Iiidia.ns  who 
hT^ve  no  reservation  arid  foi;  whom  no 
provision  is  made  by  the  govem-mei 
The    Indi^^^^^^^^^^ 

Lde  cannot 
►e  held  there  in-definitely  and  the 
situation,  it  is  claimed,  dk>es  not  war- 
rant their  disoharge. 

**I  believe  the  govern-ment  should  no 
longer  delay  this  question — which  Is 
constantly  recurring  and  may  result 
in  further  trouble  if  not  finally  deter- 
mined. I  urge  immediate  action  by 
the    interior   department." 

King  Sends  Message. 

In  his  telegram  to  Secretarv  of  the 
Interior  Work,  Senator  King  redte- 
rated  liis  request  for  action. 

"Have  this  day  wired  Comimissioner 
Bu«rke  regarding  Indian  situation  in 
southeastern  Utah."  this  message 
reads.  "Without  repeating,  I  earnest- 
ly urge  action  by  your  department  to 
settle  this  vexatious  question.  The 
Indians  are  wards  of  the  government. 
Their  rights  should'  be  fully  protect ed. 
The  recurring  conflicts  between  the 
Indians  referred  to  and  the  whites  are 
most  ujifortnnate  and  the  time  is  ripe 
to  adjust  ail  questions  in  fhe  inter- 
est of  peace  and  the  fuU  protection 
of  the  rights  of  both  the  Indian  and 
the   v*''hite  settlers." 

Approval  of  the  efforts  of  United 
States  Marshal  J.  Ray  Ward  in  han- 
dling the  situation  at  Blanding  and 
expressions  concerning  the  vital  S6ri- 
ousness  of  the  problem  in  the  entire 
San  Juan  basin  were  voiced  yester- 
day by  President  I^muel  H.  Redd  of 
the  San  Juan  stake  of  the  L.."  D.  S. 
church. 

President  Redd— at  whose  home  in 
Bilanding  'JelII  of  the  citizens'  confer- 
ences on  the  situation  were  held — 
came  to  Salt  I.*Qke  yesterday  with  the 
expressed  intention  of  consulting  with 
Senator  King  and  Congressmen  Colton 
and  Leatherwood  concerning  the  In- 
dian affair. 

Action  Is  Approved. 

"The  actions  of  United  States  Mar- 
shal Ward  in  coming  to  Blanding  and 
ajssuming  charge  have  met  with  the 
full  and  hearty  approval  of  everyone 
in  the  southern  half  of  the  basin  " 
President  Redd  averred.  "His  send- 
ing out  of  three  friendly  Ut«gt— one 
of  them  Po.sey's  own  son-=to^  look 
for  him,  was  really  the  only  logical 
thing  to  do. 

"The  trouble  with  the  outside  world 
is  that  they  don't  fully  und-erstand  the 
situation  dovk^n  there.  This  isn't  a 
last  stand  of  a  noble  re^i  mam.  It's 
the  pursuit  and  capture  of  criminals 
who  in  the  past  years  have  killed 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  live- 
stock, and  who  have  in  various  other 
ways  committed  depredations  result - 
ins:  in  much  property  loes  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  basjin. 

"The    lands    which 
cupy    there    were    not 
Indians.      They    were 
the   homestead    laws 
government.      That    land 
given    to    the    Indians.      Jt 
open    for    setUeanentt. 

"The  peop^e  of  Blanding  and  the  • 
farming  territory  surrounding  ii 
haven't  any  grudge  against  the  In- 
dians. We  have  always  taken  care 
of  them:  we  are  in  fact  taking  oare 
of  them  now.  Their  few  .sheep  and 
ponies  are  pastured  in  our  hay  fields 
while  these  Indians  are  kept  in  the 
t^iockade.  AH  their  belongings  were 
carefully  saved  and  turned  over  to 
thetn.  And.  in  addition,  numerou.s 
pifts  of  food  and  clothing  were  made 
to  them.  Today,  in  the  stockade,  thev 
are  better  fed  than  perhaps  at  anv 
time   in   their  live.«». 

"Our  people  down  there  don't  believe 
»n    violence    or   in    harsh    treatment    of 
any    person.      But    this    .-situation    ao- 
>roachos  a  vital  one,   in    that   t)ie   l|i- 


dlans,  with  their  knowledge  that  we 
don't  care  to  fight,  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  us. 

"Something  must  be  done — and  done 
by  the  government  to  end  this  unfor- 
tunate situation.  Peace  must  come  to 
our  basin,  and  our  settlers  must  be 
assured  that  the  guarantee  of  the  con- 
stitution as  to  the  protection  of  their 
lives  and  property  applies  to  them  in 
their  isolated  community  just  as  it 
applies  to  the  city  worker. 

"There  are.  unfortunately,  some  in 
our  midst  who  have  seen  fit  to  criti- 
cise things  which  have  been  done.  But 
they  haven't  been  conversant  with  the 
situation  as  it  stands — or  they  would 
take  the  matter  just  as  seriously  as 
we  do." 

President  Redd  also  took  occasipn 
to  compliment  The  Tribune  on  Its  ef- 
forts to  c>over  the  situation  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  uprising.  "Despite  the 
obstacles  of  frequent  telephonic  re- 
lays and  the  necessity  in  some  cases 
of  having  runners  ride  for  miles  that 
the  messages  might  reach  communica- 
tion points.  The  Tribune  succeeded  in 
reporting  every  fact  of  interest,"  he 
averred.  Thi.s  same  praise  was  aKso 
extended  yesterday  by  United  States 
Marshal  Ward. 

"f  shall  take  no  action  toward  prose- 
cuting the  Indian  prisoners  until  1 
have  received  a  report  frorii  United 
States  Commissioner  Peter  Allen  con- 
cerning charges  of  insurrection,"  the 
United  States  district  attorney  said 
yesterday. 

The  report  is  expected  to  arrive  i 
soon. 
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Government 
Made     Same     Pro 
for     Piutes     as     Others, 
Wm.  H.  King  Contends 


I 


"It  would  appear,"  said  Senator 
William.  H.  Kin§r  today,  in  com- 
menting  upon    the   Indian   situation 

in    San   Juan    county,    "that   whollv 

_ .  II.  — — —  ».-.-..,-__-.»*-  " 

aside  from  the  merjts  of  the  pres- 
ent trouble,  the  Piute  Indians  have 
a  kick  coming.  They  have  no  res- 
ervation, no  provision  has  ever  been 
11  made  for  them  by  the  government. 
Of   course,    there    Is    nothing   which 

can  justify  completely  an  uprising. 
However,  the  fact  does  remain  that 
the  JPiute,  by  circumstance  as  well 
as  by  Hiature,  is  a  nomad,  which 
condition  is  but  an  easy  step  to 
a   careless,   renegade   life. 

"Of  the  200  or  more  Ute  Indians 
who  are  in  that  sectiorT,  some  66 
per  cent  belong  to  the  Ute  reserva- 
tion in  Colorado.  They  should  be 
sent  or  taken  back  there  and  kept 
on  their  reservation.  The  same  is 
true  Of  the  other  Utes.  The  Piute 
and  the  Ute  are  growing  more 
friendly — aFe  intermarrying,  in  fact, 

.  I'm  told.  However,  there  is  al- 
ways   the   great   difference  between 

1  them.  The  Ute  is  provided  for  by 
the  government,  the  Pmt^i,.. is  not. 
It  is  a  natural  cause  for  dissatis- 
faction amonsist  them  and  is  bound 
to  breed  trouble.  • 

ARGUMENT    UNAVAILING. 

"You  can  talk  to  an  Indian  a  long 
while — just  the  same  as  you  could 
to  a  white  man,  or  anyone  else — 
and  not  be  able  to  convince  him 
that  he  has  a  square  deal  when  the 
other  fellow  gets  an  annuity  from 
the  government  which  he,  too,  i& 
supposed   to   get.    but   doesn't. 

"I  am  advised  that  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Work,  to  whom  I  tele- 
graphed yesterday,  is  in  Oklahoma, 
but  I  do  expect  that  I  will  get  some 
word   from   Washington   today." 

Action  looking  toward  settle^iient 
of  the  trouble  is  also  sought  by 
President  Lemuel  H.  Redd  of  Sau 
Juan  stake,  w^ho  is  in  Salt  Lake 
City  to  attend  the  semiannual  con- 
ference of  the  L.  D.  S.  church  and 
at  the  same  time  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity for  holding  a  conference 
with  Senator  King  and  Congress- 
man Don  B.  Colton.         ^       e 

"President  Redd  told^  me  on  di- 
rect question,"*  said  Senator  King, 
"that  the  Indians  had  never  com- 
plained, so  far  as  ne  knew,  that 
the' white  settlers  had  taken  any  of 
their  lands.  Rather,  the  trouble 
seems  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
fact  that  the  government  has  not 
looked  after  its  Piute  Indian  wards 
and  has  not  caused  the  Ute  Indians 
to  remain  upon  their  allocated  res- 
ervation." 

MRS.    DALLEY   GIVES   VIEW. 

Bitter  arraignment  of  those  who 

seek  to  lay  all  the  blame     for     the 

present   trouble  at   the   door  of  the 

Indians  is  made  by  Mrs.  H.  P.  Dal- 

Icy,    who    for   years    lived    in      that 

!j  section    and    claims    to    be    familiar 

jl  with  the  lives  of  the  San  Juan  red- 

ij  skins.     In   a   statement   today   Mrs. 

Dalley  says. 

"Now  that  the  Posey  chasers  are 
taking  a  breathing  spell,  they  come 
to  town  to  boast  and  be  Interviewed 
and  we  learn  that  Marshal  Ward 
intends  arresting  Posey  regardless 
of  time  on  a  federal  warrant. 
Learned  attorneys  tell  me  they 
cannot  see  on  what  grounds  this 
can  be  done,  for  these  escaped 
Piuto  boys  were  state  prisoners,  not 
feSferal. 

"I  want  space  in  your  paper  to 
contradict  a  statement  made  by 
some  of  the  posse,  who  said, 
•Posey's  cold  blooded  murder  of  his 
Rquaw  but  a  few  years  ago,'  etc. 
This  is  not  true.  The  story  was 
told  to  me  thirty  years  ago  by  one 
of  the  Piute  tribe,  and  he  said 
there  was"  a"  clan  feud  and  in  the 
skirmish  the  squaw  was  killed. 

FALSE  STATEMENTS  ALLEGED 

"Now  these   men  to  justify  their 
acts  repeat  many  false  statements. 
It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the 
£^iUJt.ej(   are    kind    to     their     squaws. 
Another  thing  to  be  repeated.    They 
say   that   on    the    federal   records   it 
shows    that    Posey    shot   and   killed 
a  deputy   marshal   who   was  in  the 
pursuing   party    ten   years   ago,   and 
that    Colonel    Hugh      L.      Scott    did 
banquet  the  Indian  instead  of  pun- 
ishing   him,    which,    they    state,    is 
the  real  cause  of  the  present  trou- 
ble. 

"There  is  no  record  in  Washing- 
ton or  Utah  saying  or  showing  that 
Posey  killed  the  deputy.  The  truth 
is  this,  according  to  an  ex-federal 
official:  The  Indians  were  on  th^. 
lim  of  the  rocks,  the  posse  below, 
and  all  were  exchanging  ^hots.  The 
deputy  was  killed.  One  Indian 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  an- 
other at   that    distance. 

"Now.  they  dig  up  the  past  and 
say  Posey  killed  the  deputy,  blame 
Colonel  Hugh  L.  Scott  for  giving 
Posey  a  just  trial  where  he  was 
acquitted.  If  these  San  Juan  wor- 
thies have  a  desire  to  expose  the 
histories  of  the  past  lives  of  all 
settlers  of  that  region,  it  will  be 
my  pleasure  to  turn  the  X-ray  on 
them  first  and  then  come  down  the 
line  of  atrocities  and  compare  their 
deeds  to  those  of  the  renegade 
Ptule.  Civilization  would  astonish- 
ingly admit. that  the  Indians  are 
quite  clever  at  copying,  but  not  ex- 
treme." 


MABEY  urge; 


IN 


S  ON  RESERVATION 


GoiZ^rnVr  Addresses  Letter  to  Secretary  Work 
Suggesting  Assignment  of  Utah  Tribes 

to  i^pecified  Place  N 

CALLING  the  atfontiou  of  the  department  of  interior  to 
the  fact  tliat  Utah  Indian  tribes  are  without  any  rejrular 
domain.  Governor  Charles  R.  Mabey  today  addressed  a  letter 
to  Secretary  of  Interior  Hubert  Work,  suggesting  that  the 
ribes  be  assigned  to  and  placed  upon  some  reservation  and 
ept  there.  Tlic  governor  further  suggests  as  a  preventive 
•f  another  affair  similar  to  that  which  has  been  staged  in 
[outhern  Utah  within  the  pa^t  month  that  the  department  of 
fiterior  appoint  a  special  agent  to  control  these  tribes. 
*'By    nature/'    reads    the    governor's    letter,    "they 
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Sheri.i     naicn    reportedP^that    there 

A^ore      numerous      Indians^many      of 

them     friends     of    Posty— in     isolated 
oanyons   througrhout    the  river  '^^'^^^^ 
and    that    the    renegrade 
found    refuse   with    them. 

Many    sheep    and    cattle      from 
cast    side    of    the    river   have 
crossed    over,    he    said 

^^^^""j^u^l  ^^^''^  ^^Pfcts   to   leave   for 

ih^  wn^t    i'"''""^^    ^^^    <^^^'y    part    of 
ine  week,  he  announced  last  night. 
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acts  to  Be  Stipulated 
in  Indian  Water  Cas^ 


ula.tion    o-f    al! 

suit    against 

en^neer,    filed 

court   at    Du- 

ent    of   the    in- 


Agreement 
mattei>^of  fi 
R.  E.'^kldw 
in  the  T^urt 
chesTie  h^  the  depart 
terior  as  guardian  of^  Indijans  enjoy- 
ing water  privileges  orV  the'tjake  Fork 
river,  was  an  ived  at/  iJ><Ha  two-day 
conference  including  ^^  interested 
persons  which  closed  yesterday. 

Ethelbert  Ward,  special  assistant  to 
the  United  States  attorney  general, 
came  from  Denver  to  attend  the  hear- 
ing. He  will  appear  for  the  United 
States  in  the  trial  April  ."^O  to  prose- 
cute the  case  Avith  Assistant  United 
States    Attorney    David    H.    Cannon. 

With  all  matters  of  fact  stipulated 
the  contest  will  resolvo  itself  into  a 
conflict  on  matters  of  law  only.  Those 
present  at  the  conference  included  Mr. 
n  ard  and  Mr.  Cannon,  Aquil«a  Xebe- 
Iver,  commissioner  of  the  Uintah  and 
Lake  Fork  rivers;  L.loyd  Qanison. 
deputy  state  engineer,  and  .T.  E.  Wil- 
jey  and  M.  B.  Pope  of  the  Blue  Bench 
irrigation    district 
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Indolent      and      improvident, 

ducing    little    or    nothing    for 

own       sustenance.  Consequently 

they  live  largely  tnrough  menni- 
cancy  and  thievery.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  they  are  a  source 
of  constant  annoyance  and  incon- 
venience and,  at  times,  of  actual 
menace  to  the  white  settlers  i:i 
that   vicinity." 

GOVERNOR'S    LETTER. 

P^ollowing  is  the  governor's  letter 
In   full: 

"As  a  result  of  the  recent  up- 
rising of  renegade  I^le  and  Piute 
Indians  in  San  Juan  county,  TTtah. 
I  have  been  called  upon  by  the 
duly  constituted  authorities  of  that 
county  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  federal  government  looking: 
to  a  solution   of  the  problem. 

"Primarily  it  should  be  ui'^der- 
stood  that  these  tribes  are  without 
a  domain.  By  nature  they  arc  in- 
dolent and  improvident,  producing 
little  or  nothing:  for  their  own 
sustenance.  Consequently  they  live 
largely  through  mendicancy  and 
thievery.  It  is  evident  therefore 
that  they  are  a  source  of  constant 
annoyance  and  inconvenience  and, 
at  times,  of  actual  menace  to  th© 
white    settlers   In    that   vicinity. 

OLD   POSEY   AT  LARGE. 

"At  the  commencement  of  the 
recent  trouble  the  United  States 
marshal  went  to»  the  scene  and 
endeavored  to  capture,  with  a  view 
to  prosecuting,  those  members  of 
the  tribe  who  were  the  animus  of 
the  uprising.  To  quickly  prevent 
a  general  Insurrection,  the  more 
passive  of  the  tribes,  about  fifty 
in  number,  were  rounded  up  and 
interned  within  a  barbed  wire 
prison  at  Blanding.  These  are 
still  incarcerated.  "Old  Posey.'* 
the  incipient  of  the  group,  was  the 
objective  of  the  posses  sent  out, 
but  has  not  yet  been  captured. 

"With  the  situation  as  described, 
I  and  the  brief  background  I  have 
given  you  above,  it  will  be  evident 
to  you  that  Justice  to  the  w^hite 
citizens  of  that  section  demands 
that  some  disposition  of  a  per- 
manent nature  be  made  of  4hese 
Indiana.  While  I  have  no  definite 
recommendations  to  make  person- 
ally, I  shall  take  the  liberty  to 
convey  briefly  those  of  the  county 
officials  and  the  United  States 
marshal,  who  are  most  familiar 
with  conditions.  They  are  as 
follows: 

"I.  That  these  tribes  be  assigned 
to  and  placed  upon  some  reserva- 
tion  and  kept   th^re. 

"2.  That  a  special  agent  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  department  to  con- 
trol   these    tribes. 

"I  concur  in  this  advice,  and  t 
am  convinced  that  this  adlust- 
ment  would  be  to  the  mutual 
benefit   of   the   whites    and    Indians. 

"I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  that 
positive  action  be  taken  by  the 
department  in  bringing  about  a 
quick  and  final  settlement  of  this 
difficulty." 
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Sre^mWrt     Wched     in 

Washington  ;^S!5s    to 
^"t      It      Int6      Force. 

•and  Allotment  in  BIuflF 
District  on  Same  Basis 
a«  to  Utes  Is  Planned. 

Special    to    The   Tribune 

vtc  crioe.     Secretary  Wort    o*.  « 

a^^d  to  J^nd  "ir"? '^'"^-^  Merritt. 
Somin^.  Allotingr  Agent  A.    W. 

Semlngton    and    Superintendent     Mc 

^Te  °J,  f  ""^'  •'"•  ^^  ^°  Bilndinf  t'; 

^re'fe*  be*^'  hSvf"'*^^  allotments 
been   restoreTfl  ^^^^   "^^  '"^^'^t'y 

abandoned  homes  In-i  l"^estigate  the 
to  ascertain  ^Ith^^fi^'""^  at  Bluff, 
quired   bv   f hi         ^"^  t^^y  '•an  be  at- 

this    abamiT:.^^^   '    "    ">*   owners    of 

I  to  sell  a?  a  f,l,?""'*'"'y  "'•«  '^"ins 
goveniment  cif"^*  acceptable  to-  the 
duce   a    b?n'  p*°»t<"-  Smoot  will  ftfro- 

&;'j.«t  ',°.L"  tlfel^'t'  l^^-o'fltS; 
s?aLtt?°,Ii?""*'  ^"d  had  some  very/ub- 
tS^"*'^Sf-ht ",'??.'  ^'^  other  struc- 

bui  Si^ngfa^^S^fr'  '^'^  acquire -Ih'^e 
for  the   wandpJ^    5"**    '^"^re    lands 

rfj;     •*'^^'"=^  received  by  the  interior 

of^thV^I?' r^  to  the  effect  thi?mo°[ 

Idown^^'hl^^f    ^""^    ^"""8    to    sMtle 

th^  Z.     "®  sovernment  will   provide 

!hem   ^JT^"""*-  ^2""^^'   that  m^t  of 
Haw      41      disposed    to    abide    by    the 

o  a  ^lrv  ?fSf"'  '"J,""'*  '«  attributed 
.    J    A*"^^    '^^  members  of  this  friho 

f  "nders''  l^ul''''  ^^  «=^Peo^  the'of": 
lenaers,    ^hen    all    have    been    oanchf 

plSt'i^lt  oT  h^.2a%'"'-V\^^  S 
fej-ys    frankly    that    the    Hut^    cannot 

^.^lttiV'^;"^thn^tt^Sd'^b^r"-" 

tbinty  fo  sup^r^t  ?hlL^rves*?hTre"!sl 

,J5^?vr"riV^as;/ou£?h| 

1aTbr^u^h/°,3'%M-.  ^^'^  ^"- 
>e  able  to   look  ou?'fo?Ve'^fv'e.''V;i 

The  Indian  bureau  todav  tAiA<r,w«^K    J 
"?«''"'«n''^nt    McK^To^^Sg^Phedl 

oOO   to   the  people  of  Blajidin^  ♦«  J 
[or  food  furniSiid  the  Pi^^s^il\lt' 
been  rounded   up  in   that  tow^*^     ^ 


Itn^  ofUlited 
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Uto'ernor  Ma 
ihe  recoifn^ia^rf^  of  Uiited  States 
Marshal  -^ttfftd  and  officials  of  San 
Juan  county  that  the  u^ttached, 
nomad  Indians  in  souflj^stern  Utah 
be  placed  on  a  suitable  reservation 
in  charge  of  a  regular  Indian  agent, 
thus  effecting  a  prompt  and  perma- 
nent   solution   of   the  problem. 

Everyone  even  partially  con- 
versant with  the  situation  as  it  has 
existed  for  some  years  sees  no  other 
equable  way  out.  The  Indians 
cannot  continue  to  exist  as  in  the 
past,  inhabiting  the  nooks  in  the 
rocky  canyons,  which  afford  shelter, 
but  no  opportunity  for  subsisting. 
Some  crops  may  be  grown  in  places 
in  this  district  preferred  by  the  In- 
dians as  their  home,  as  in  Allen 
canyon,  but  the  arable  areas  are 
strictly  limited  and  of  low  fertility. 
The  numbers  of  the  Indians  are  not 
decreasing  with  any  great  rapidity, 
if  at  all,  and  they  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  perish,  even  if  they  were 
in  such  jeopardy. 

The  next  question  is,  where  shall 
they   be   placed!     San   Juan   county 
has   been   the   tribal   home   of   these! 
Indians  for  several  generations;  and| 
with   their   own   deep-seated   desires,j 
the    present   population   would   prob 
ably   not   be      satisfied,      or   readil 
manageable,  if  re'moved  any  consid 
crable  distance  permanently,  even  i 
it  were  only  to  the  adjacent  reserva 
tion  in  Colorado. 

In  fact,  a  first  consideration  woul 

seem  to  be  to  afford  them  the  privi 

lege   of  making  at   least  their  sum 

mer    homes,    and    maintaining    thei 

cropping  privileges,  under  proper  su 

I  per  vision,  in     Allen     canyon,  wher 

most  of  them  are  now  lodged,  .winte 

land     summer.     Many     Indians,  an 

these  most  of  all,  have  treaty  privi 

[leges  which  permit   certain  libertie 

of  this  nature,   and   it  may  be  tha 

their  present   habitat   should  not   b 

completely  wrested  from  them. 

Because  of  a  number  of  other  con 
siderations,  the  selection  of  the  head 
quarters  for  such  a  reservation, 
year-long  occupancy  for  those  need 
ing  it,  and  for  intensive  utilizatio 
during  the  school  and  agricultura 
yca^,  seems  naturally  to  falLin  th 
^a^Juan  river  bpttoms,  narrow  an 
li^|;ed  as  they  are.  The  first  settle 
mlPHs  in  the  county  were  made  o 
these  strip  lands,  and  much  farmin 
is. still  being  done  thereon  by  whit 
settlers,  here  and  there,  from  th 
Colbrado  state  line  to  the  valley  a 
Bluff. 

Ijt^  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
sit^^ycould  be  found  any  place  wher 
some  land  reclamation  was  not  re 
quired,  especially  that  of  irrigation 
Th^.jSan  Juan  river  shore  lines  offe 
many  places  for  limited  irrigation 
antPthere  are  a  few  places,  it  is  re 
pOjt^j  where  permanent  irrigatio 
•ks  could  be  erected  if  funds  weri 
Ulable. 

.nd  this  brings  the  consideration! 
;he  subject  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
town  of  Bluff  has  in  the  past] 
Tal  years  been  partly  vacated, 
former  occupants  moving  to  the 
sas  toward  Blanding  and  else- 
jre.  Several  substantial  stone 
hcjises,  used  as  dwellings,  stores  and 
thft  like,  are  now  said  to  be  empty, 
ar^  the  lands  about  them  under 
m^h  less  intensive  utilization  than 
fotoerly,  with  irrigation  systems 
d(^reciating. 

Jn  effort  was*  made  some  time  ago 
to3iave  the  government  purchase  at 
le4pt  a  part  of  the  tow^n  of  Bluff,  as 
a nj^ Indian  agency,  -farm,  and  school, 
foJ|  these  same  Indians,  the  sugges- 
tidfc  being  made  by  the  holders  of 
thip  property.  The  actual  consum- 
rafiion  of  such  a  deal  canno^  be  di- 
re&Iy  recommended  here,  because 
th#  owners  of  the  old  Bluff  home- 
sias  may  attach  a  sentimental  value 
toShem,  and  the  government  may  boi 
inAressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
plmes  have  been  abandoned  as  of 
litfie   worth. 

Ifhere  are  several  property  owners] 
in^piuff  who  are  doing  fairly  well  in, 
agiacultural  and  livestock^  pursuits, 
anjl  who  have  no  intention  of  jnov- 
inil  away;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
pr^pectivc  and  problematical  value 
ofahe  townsite,  in  case  the  San  Juanf 
oilfields  attain  great  development. 
X<iyertheless,  there  woiild  seem  to  bel 
norformidable  obstacle  in  the  w.iy  <.f| 
cs&blishing  these  San  Juan  Indian: 
in  Jit  he  neighborhood  of  Bluff,  oi 
claiwhere_alon£LJJie  river An.^   iVaJ 

the  good  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
peace  of  the  white  settlers,  it  is 
hoped  some  such  serious  inquiry  will 
soon  be  made. 
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,  should  be 


forercr  ended. 

Senator  Smoot  hBM  been  giving 
Ills  lime  to  a  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem and  he  has  arrived  at  a  fair 
^proposal.    After  a  conference  with 
i^ecretary  Work,  the  senator  has 
I  decided  to  introduce  a  bill  in  con- 
gress appropriating  money  for  the 
purchase  of  lands   in  and   around 
Bluff  to  be  made  a  home  for  the 
poverty    stricken,    wretched    Piute 
Indians  who  have  been  hounded  un- 
til they  are  incapable  of  doing  for 
themselves.     The  following  Wash- 
ington  dispatch   indicates   the   au- 
thorities are  well  Informed  on  the 
subject: 

♦*The  advices  received  by  the  In- 
teiior  department  are  to  the  effect 
that  most  of  the  Fiut€«  are  willing 
to  settle  down  if  the  government 
will      provide      them      permanent 
homes;  that  most  of  them  are  dis- 
posed to  abide  by  the  law.    The  re- 
cent trouble  is  attributed  to  a  very 
few  members  of  this  tribe,  and  the 
Indian  office  expects  the  offenders, 
when  all  have  been  caught,  will  be 
dealt  with  by  the  courts.  If  the  dis- 
turbing element  can  be  weeded  out  I 
and   lands  allotted   the  peacefully 
inclined  Indians,  the  Indian  bureau 
thinks    th&re   win    be   no    further 
clashes  In  that  part  of  the  state. 
The  bureau  says  frankly  that  the 
Piutes  cannot  make  a  living  where 
they  have  been  eguattlng  In  the 
past,  and  their  Inability  to  support 
themseles  there  is  partly  responsi- 
ble for  the  trouble  they  have  given 
white  settlers.     On  the  lands  pro- 
posed to  be  allotted,  the  Indian  bu- 
reau  thinks,   thd   Indians   will   be 
able  to  look  out  for  themselves  If 
given  some  encouragement  by  the 
goyemment" 

It  was  an  injury  to  the  itate 
when  the  shooting  down  of  the  TU 
utes  was  dignified  by  the  little  "In- 
dian war/'  The  "war"  would  be  In 
full  swing  today  If  a  number  of 
clever  writers  had  not  seen  ft  M  a 
-arce  and  proceeded  to  bring  their 
rich  sarcasm  and  ridicule  to  bear. 
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,As  the  Washington  dispatch  says 
that  only  a  few  of  the  Indians  were 
ever  disposed  to  be  other  than  law- 

I  abiding  and  the  bad  Indians  were 
bad  because  they  were  endeavoring 
to  ward  off  starvation. 

With  the  government  proceeding 
to  make  provisions  to  keep  the  In- 
dians from  starving,  we  shall  hear 
no  more  of  noor  Old  Posey. 
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tiblic  Lands  In  Utah 
Are  Peace  Offering 
To  Indian  Residents 

WASHINGTON,  ApV^— C^)— As 
a  step  toward  Xreventing"  a  recur- 
rence of  Indian Vui^eaks  in  Utah. 
Secretary  \^C^KtVB/y  issued  an  or- 
der allottinsr'^blic  lands  in^^n 
Jiian  County,  uJih,  to  t^bajffso" 
Plutefe,  trtes  srtfd  NaAajA^ywhich 
have  beeii^Toving  th6*  puTJllrdomaln 
near  Blanding- 

The  band  headed  by  Old  Tosey.  as 
well  as  that  led  toy  Polk,  which  did 
not  participate  in  the  uprising,  will 
he  given  parcels  of  the  land,  located 
in  Allen  Canyon  and  along  Monte* 
zumc   Creek. 

Allotments   For  AlK 

Old  Posey's  band  consists  of  about 
100  red  men,  women  and  children, 
i^nd  each  will  be  given  either  forty 
acres  of  irrigable  land,  eighty  acres 
of  agricultural  land  or  160  acres  of 
grazing  range  The  eighty-five 
members  of  I'olk's  band  will  re- 
ceive   similar     allotments. 

The  land  of  each  Indian  will  be 
fenced,  and  the  government  will 
a,ive  aid  in  the  erection  of  homes. 
Slieep  and  other  live  stock  will  be 
furnished  by  the  Indian  bureau, 
which   also   will    open    schools 

Sixty  of  Old  Posey's  band  are  be- 
ing held  in  a  stockade  at  Blanding*. 
but  they  will  be  released  when  ar- 
rangements for  the  allotments  have 
heen  completed.  Funds  were  for- 
M-arded  to-day  to  furnish  them  with 
food 

Affrays  Claimed  Land. 

The  Posey  and  Polk  bands  for- 
merly were  located  on  the  Ute  Res- 
ervation, but  ran  away,  announcing 
their  determination  to  remain  on 
llie  lands  where  they  had  always 
lived,  and  the  new  allotments  com- 
prise this  territory.  Members  of 
the  two  bands  ^.re  not  friendly,  and 
their^holdings  will  not  be  contigu- 
ous. 
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UUte  Revolt  Arranged 
I  Months  Ahe^d  by  Posey 

'^eral   Inve^igator   Recommends   Land   Al- 
lolm^ts  to  Avoid  Trouble  With 

Band  in  Future. 


Special    to   The   Tribooc. 

WASHINGTON.  April  17.— The  re- 
cent Piute  outbreak  at  and  near  Bland- 
ing-  was  planned  two  months  in  ad- 
vance by  Chief  Posey  according  to 
information  given  Superintendent  E. 
E.  McKean  by  the  Indians  while  he 
was  at  Blanding  making  an  investiga- 
tion, and  after  a  study  of  conditions 
he  himself  believes  this  to  be  a  fact. 
The  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs 
has  just  received  the  report  of  Super- 
intendent McKean,  which  goes  rather 
fully  into  the  recent  uprising,  and  pro- 
poses, as  a  remedy,  the  allotment  of 
land  to  these  Indians  in  the  general 
vicinity  in  which  they  have  been  liv- 
ing:. He  recommends  against  placing 
them  on  the  Ute  reservation,  and  says 
that  individual  allotments  of  suitable 
land  will  solve  the  trouble,  not  only 
between  the  white  settlers  and  the  In- 
dians, but  among  the  Indians  them- 
selves.    They  cannot  live,   however,  in 

hAllen's   canyon,   he  reports. 

The    people    of    Blanding.    says    Mr. 

jMcKean.    are    not    disposed    to    inflict 
severe  punishment  upon  the  seven  In- 

Idiaiis  who  are  being  held  for  trial,  but 

|he    says    sentiment    is    unanimous    in 
favor  of  dealing  out  a  full  measure  of 
justice  to  Old   Posey  when  he  is  cap- 
ured. 

iet tiers  Tell  of  Troubles. 

In  his  report  to  the  Indian  office 
iuperintendent  McKean  says  that 
^hen  he  arrived  at  Blanding  he  at- 
. ended  a  mass  nieeting  of  the  people. 
is  report  continues: 
"All  agreed  that  these  Indians  had 
)een  a  great  source  of  trouble  to  them 
[or  a  number  of  years;  that  upon 
Feveral  occasions  two  or  three  Indians 
>ad  caught  white  men  or  boys  out  on 
[he  range  and  on  their  own  ranche* 
nd  whipped  them  with  their  quirts 
nd  ropes,  and  that  they  had  contlliu- 
ully  turned  their  horses  into  the 
neadows  and  the  stock  lots  of  the 
'hite  ranchers,  and  that  when  these 
*anchers  wouM.  drive  the  ponies  out 
:he  Indians  would  come  and  drive 
hem  back.  These  actions  came  very 
lear  resulting  several  times  irt  serious 
ihooting  affrays. 
"They  stated  that  the  Indians  had 
•own  into  the  habit  of  coming  to  their 
lomes  when  the  men  were  away  and 
•ompelling  the  women  to  prepare 
neals  for  them,  and  oftentimes  to  give 
hem  surplus  food  to  take  away  with 
hem  on  their*  rides;  that  of  la»te  years 
Ithe  Indians  had  become  very  insolent 
land  overbearing  In  all  of  their  relations 
Iwith  the  ^^#iit€  ranchers  and  stockmen 
lof  the  country. 

"Upon  several  occasions  during  re- 
Icent  years  Indians  have  committed 
crimes  and  v/arrants  have  been  issued 
ifor  their  arrest,  and  they  have  imme- 
Idiately  taken  to  the  hiFs  and  avoided 
apprehension.  The  Indians  had  grown 
to  believe  that  the  Mormons  were 
afraid  of  them,  and  ^hey  were  very 
►T>o<5itlve  that  no  Mormon  would  ever_. 
shoot  one  of  their  number." 


Blanding.     This    number    incluO/es    the 

seve.n    against      whom      charges    havo| 

been  filed.  The  people  of  Blandin? 
have  subscribed  provisions  and  sup- 
plies to  support  these  Indians  until 
some  favorable  disposition  can  be 
made  of  them.  Their  motives  for  this 
action  are  both  business  and  hu- 
manitarian. Most  of  the  Indians  are 
without  food  or  shelter,  about  one- 
half  of  their  number  are  barefoot,  and 
the  whites  reason  that  they  can  feed 
them  cheaper  \vhere  they  are  than 
to  have  them  turned  out  and  prev 
upon  their  stock. 

Land  Allotments  Advised. 

**I  talked  personally  with  nearly  all 
the  people  of  Blanding  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  had  the  two  Indians 
yielded  to  arrest  and  taken  the  pun- 
ishment due  their  offense  no 
trouble  would  have  occurred.  I  am 
also  convinced  that  the  people  of 
Blanding  do  hot  wish  to  persecute  the 
Ind.ans  in  any  way  and  4.hat  they 
would  welcome  any  solution  that  the 
government  might  make  in  the  pres- 
ent  matter. 

"The  whites  realize  that  it  would 
not  be  practical  to  send  these  Indians 
to  the  rte  mountain  reservation,  since 
the  Indians  there  object  very  strongly 
to  their  presence,  and  would  without 
doubt  drive  them  away.  It  is  my 
belief  that  these  Indians  should  be 
given  individual  allotments  of  land 
and  that  this  land  should  be  located 
in  the  sections  of  the  country  in 
which  they  have  always  lived.  I  do 
not  think  it  i)ossible  to  secure  a  large 
area  of  land  in  Allen's  canyon  because 
at  the  present  time  most  of  the  soil 
throughout  this  canyon  has  been 
wa.shed  away.  Old  Mancos  Jim  seems 
to  be  about  the  only  Indian  who  in- 
sists on  living  nowhere  except  in  Al- 
len's canyon.  The  other  Indians  told 
me  that  whatever  land  I  selected  for 
them    would    be    satisfactory." 

"After  questioning  Mancos  Jim  for 
a  long  time.  I  learned  that  his  chief 
reiison  for  wanting  to  remain  in  Al- 
ien's canyon  is  that  he  believes  uj^on 
the  land  which  he  claims  there  Is  a 
goid  mine.  SVhether  this  is  true  or 
not  should  be  determined  before  defi- 
nite action  is  taken  towards  abandon- 
ing the  idea  of  placing  the  Indian* 
in  Aliens  canjon. 

Bapds  Fail  to  Agree. 

"Allen's   canyon   is   not 
place    for    the    Indians    to 
run    their    stock 


during 


Surrounded  by  Posse. 


PbS's 


Mr.  McKean  then  reviews  the  details 
of  the  recent  outbreaks,  his  account 
tallying  with  current  newspaper  re- 
ports, and  then  continues: 

"Joe  Bishop's  boy  was  the  only  In- 
dian killed  or  injured  during  the  whole 
affair. 

"The  Indians  took  refuge  on  a  high, 
narrow  plateau^  which  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  reach.     They  laid  several  traps 
to    catch    the    posse,    but   the   sheriff's 
men  seemed  to  be  familiar  with  their 
Imethods,   and   it   was  on    this  account 
that   no  white  men   were   shot   during 
this   vpursuit.      The    posse    surrounded 
the    i^lateau.     and    after    considerable 
Idlfficulty   made   their  way   to  the   top, 
and  during  the  night  of  the  second  day 
lof  the  pursuit  the  Indians  surrendered 
to    them    and    were    brought    back    to 
I  Blanding.     Posey,   however,    made   his 
escape  and  up  to  the  present  has  not 
Ibeen  captured. 

"The  Indians  themselves  say  that 
I  Posey  had  planned  this  outbreal^  for 
the  past  two  months,  and  the  pre- 
visions and  supplies  which  the  Indians 
had  on  this  table;  land,  their  strong- 
hold, would  indicate  that  the  affair 
had  been  planned  beforehand.  Never 
before  had  the  settlers  pursued  the 
Indians  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their 
own  ranches,  and  it  was  due  to  the 
surprise  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  as 
well  as  the  overwhelming  number  of 
white  men  that  thev  surrendered  with- 
out  considerable   bloodshed. 

iMormons  Charitable. 

"Many  of  the  Indians  have  always 
realized  that  the  Mormons  were  very 
eluctant  to  fight  them.  One  jot  their 
octrines,  laid  down  by  Brlgham 
oung,  was  to  feed  the  Indians  in- 
stead of  fighting  them.  The  Mormon 
Iso  believes  that  the  Indian  race  is 
tone  of  the  ten  lost  tribes  of  Israel.  I 
state  these  two  facts  to  show  that 
the  general  public,  which  believes  the 
Mormons  are  always  attacking  the 
Indians  and  are  to  blame  for  their 
uprising,  are  not  familiar  with  the 
real    Mormon    character. 

"After  these  Indians  had  been  held 
in  the  school  house  for  several  days. 
a  barbed  Hire  stockade  was  built 
near  the  main  part  of  town  with  two 
large  hogans  enclosed  and  several 
tents.  The  Indians  were  then  moved 
from  the  school  house  to  this  stock- 
ade. This  permitted  the  school  to 
resume  its  work  and  was  much  more 
santary   for    the   Indian    prisoners 

"nuring    my    visit    with    the    Indians 
I    spoke    to    them    about    their    present 
trouble  and   I  advised    them   that   they 
should   start   sending  their  children    to 
school.      I    told    them    that,    of    course 
I    could    take    forcibly  all    the   children 
ihey   had   with   them  and   put   them    in 
school,    but    I    preferred    to    have    the 
parents   send    them    of   their   own    free 
will  and   I  told   them  to  talk  the  mat- 
ter   over    among    themselves    and    on 
the    following    day    I    would    come    to 
them    again.    Next  day  they  had  picked 
out   cig-litcen   children   whom    they  said 
they   wished    me    to    take    and    put    in 
school.       They     retained     the     smaller 
children,   and  in  some  cases  gave   two 
or    three   children    from    a    family   and 
kept   one.      I   hired   an   automobile   anu 
\iith    the    school    car    took    them    Im- 
mediately to  the  rte  mountain  school. 
The   children   seemed   delighted   to   go 

and    durinjf    the    journey     wci^o    in     the 
best    of    spirits. 

Ranchers  Desire  Leniency. 

l>uring  the  last  week  of  March  the 
rounty  attf)rney  secured  sufficient 
evidence  against  seven  or  the  Indians 
to  ha\  e  them  committed  for  trial  by 
the  I'nited  States  commissioner. 
These  seven  are  being  held  to  await 
the  action  of  the  local  state  court. 
The  charges  against  them,  for  th 
most  part,  arc  aiding  prisoners  t'o 
escape,  resisting  officers  and  firing 
upon  officers.  I  have  not  been  ad- 
vised when  their  trial  will  take  place, 
but  I  will  see  to  it  that  the  court 
appoints  an  attorney  to  defend  them. 
"It  is  not  the  desire  of  the  Bland- 
ing people  to  inflict  revere  punish- 
ment upon  any  of  these  seven  In- 
dian.s.       They    do     wish,     however,     to 


a     suitable 
live    or    to 
the    wi 
season.      The    band    that    belongs    to 
Posey  has  been   living  around   Bland- 
ing and   Bluff     and     Allen's     canyon. 
Polk's    band    lives    along    Montezuma 
creek    and    Yellow    Jacket.      I   do    not 
ntlnk   it  possible   for  these   two  bands 
to  live  in  harmony  and  it   is  for  this 
reason    that    I    would    lecommend    in- 
dividual allotments  for  all  of  these  In- 
dians instead  of  placing  them  upon  a 
reservation   until   allotted. 
.^'In     Po.<;€y's    band    there    are    prob- 
ably one  hundred   members,   Including 
Piutes     and     a      few     J^avajos. 
band   numibcrs     approxfihateiy 
eighty-five.      In    my    former    letter    1 
recommended   the   establishment  of  a 
day   school   for   these   Indians.     I   be- 
lieve that  this  would  be  a  strong  fac- 
tor   in    their    civilization.      The      day 
school    could   be    made    the    headquar- 
ters of  the  band  and  they  would  have 
government   employees    to   look     after 
tlhem    and    assist    them.     Their   allot- 
ments  should     be     placed     and     they 
should  be  required  to  live  within  their 
boundaries.      In    this   manner   the    In- 
dian would  be  assured  of  his  title  to 
some   land   and   the  white   man,   real- 
izing   that    the    Indian    had    an    allot- 
ment,  would  .respect  his  rights,   and   I 
believe,    in    most   instances   would   as- 
sist him  along  line  of  self-support. 

"The  difficult  matter  in  alloting 
these  Indians  would  be  to  find  land 
that  will  support  them  and  their 
stock.  There  is  very  little  water 
throughout  the  section  in  which  they 
have  been  living,  but  1  believe  that 
the  water  can  be  developed  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  to  supply  their 
heeds  at  least  for  several  years  to 
come. 

Early  Action  Urged. 

•  I  enclose  herewith  sketch  of  the 
country  occupied  by  the  Polk  and 
Posej*"  bands  of  Indians.  I  have 
sketched  the  outline  of  a  body  V>f  land 
known  as  the  Piute  Indian  reserva- 
tion, but  have  TfRTStf'  unable  to  learn 
the  exact  status  of  this  land,  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  It  would  be  as 
difficult  to  place  these  Indians  on 
the  land  known  as  the  Piute  reser- 
vation as  it  would  be  to  put  them 
at  Ute  mountain.  They  have  lived 
in  their  canyons  so  many  years  that 
they  insist  that  these  lands  are  their 
home  and  I  believe  that  their  long 
occupancy  has  given  them  certain 
titles    to   these   lands. 

"I  would  recommend  that  an  allot- 
iiig  agent  be  sent  here  at  the  earliest 
p)ossrble  moment  and  that,  together 
with  the  Indians,  we  decide  upon  the 
best  location  for  them  and  that  lands  I 
be   given    to   thgm    immediately 

"I  would  call   your  attention   to   the! 
fact   that  these  sixty   Indians  are  be- 
ing  held    and    supported    by    the    peo-l 
pie  of   Blanding,    wtio     are     expecting) 
an    early    action    on    the    part    of    th< 
government.      If   it   is    consistent    withi 
the  policy  of  the  office  and    funds  an 
available'  I  woj'd  suggest  $500  be  im 
mediately    held    for    the    present    sup 
port   of  these   Indians  and   relieve   th 
citizens  of  Blanding  of  this  burden. 

"The  large  item  in  the  minds  o 
all  the  people  of  the  Blanding  sec 
tion  is  the  future  disposition  of  thes 
Indians.  They  do  not  wish  them  ban 
ished  from  the  country,  but  they  d 
insist  that  they  should  be  confin 
to  a  certain  area  of  land  and  hav 
some  government  supervision  and  as 
aistance.      I    believe   that      a  *  ' 

policy    can    be    drafted    for    these    In 
dians.   that   sheep  and   goats     can     b 
purchased   for  them    under  reimbursa 
bl«  regulations   and   that    they 
prevailed   upon 
t)  school    and 
of  civilization. 


that    they   can    b< 
to   send    their   childrej 
to  accept   many   habiti 


ins 


E. 

he 


conditions 
fact. 


was   planned    two   months    in    act- 
vance    bv     Chief     Posey    according    to 
information    given    Superintendent 
K.    McKean   by    the   Indians   while 
^vas  at  Blanding  making  an  investiga 
lion,   and   after  a   study   of 
he  himself  believes  this  to  be  a 
The    commissioner    of    Indian    affairs 
has  just  received  the  report  of  ^^P^^" 
intendent   McKean,   which  goes  rather 

fu 

po^^ — 

land    to    these    Indians 
vicinity  in   which   they 
in??.      He   recommends 
them  on  the  Ute 
that    individual 
land    will    solve 


.tendent  McKean,  ^^^9^.  i^^"  d  pro- 
ullv  into  the  recent  "Pj;^^^^,^!  ^^^J  of 
►OSes,    as   a   remedy,   the    ^}}o}^fJl\J''i 


in    the   general 

have  been   liv- 

^gainst   placmg 

reservation,  and  says 

allotments    of    suitable 

the    trouble,    not 


have  subscribed  provisions  and  sup- 
plies to  support  these  Indians  until 
some  favorable  disposition  can  be 
made  of  them.  Their  motives  for  this 
action  are  both  business  and  hu- 
manitarian. Most  of  the  Indians  are 
without  food  or  shelter,  about  one- 
half  of  their  number  are  barefoot,  and 
the  whites  reason  that  they  can  feed 
them  cheaper  \yhere  they  are  than 
to  have  them  'turned  out  and  prey 
upon   their  stock. 

Land  Allotments  Advised. 

•*I  talked  personally  with  nearly  all 
the  people  of  Blanding  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  had  the  two  Indians 
yielded  to  arrest  and  taken  the  pun- 
ishment due  their  offense  no 
only  I  trouble    would    have    occurred.      I      am 


between  the  white  set^l^'-^^trns  them- 
dians.  but  amon?  the  Ij^^i^^^-.-^V  in 
selves.     They  cannot  live.  howe\er,  in 

Allen's   canyon.    b^^^^P^T^^     ^^vs 
The    people    of    Blanding.    sa}s 
M.Kean.    are    not    disposed 
[severe  punishment  upon  the  -- 

dians  who  are  being  held  ^^r  .^L'^/.'^-'n 
he    says    sentiment    ^s    unanimous    in 

avor  of  dealing  out  a  full  "^^^f^^^^^! 
ustire  to  Old   Posey  when  he   is  cap 

ured. 


Mr. 

to    inflict 
seven  In- 


iettlers  Tell  of  Troubles. 


office 

that 

he   at- 

people. 


»ad 

Ihe 

ind 

ind 

Lily 


Indians   had 


m    his    report    to    the    ln<i^an 
laperintendent      McKean      sa> - 
'hen    he   arrived    at   Blandmg 
tended   a   mass  meeting  of  tne 
[is  report  continues: 
••All   ae:reed   that   these    -.-- 
,een  a  ^^eat  ^urce  of  tn>ub  e  to  thern 

for    a    number    of    >^*^'   A"    ir.Hians 

Uveral  occasions  two  or  three  Indians 

caueht  white  men  or  bo>s  out  on 

range   and   on    their  own    ranche- 

whipped    them    with    their    qujrts 

ropes    and  that  they  had  continu- 

Turned     their      horses      into    the 

meadows    and    the    stock    l«ts  ^<>^,  j^^^^l 

rhit^    ranchers,    and    that   when    tne^e 

'.^nrhers    wou:d.  drive    the    Ponl«s    °^^ 

Che    Indians    would    ^^.^\  "t^^^Tely 

hem  back.     These  ^^tfrllp^  Si  serious 

lear  resulting  several  times  irt  serious, 

""^^  SlIfeF-that   the    Indians   had 
crown  into  the  habit  of  coming^to  the.r 

omes  when   the  men   ^'^"^^,^^^^^^^1 

nmn^llin"     the       women       to     prepare 

ne^fs  for'^them.  and  oftentimes  to  give 

hem   surplus   food   to  take  away   wUh 

hem  on  their- rides;  that  of  lat«  >ears 

Ithe  Indians  had  become  very   insolent 

'\nd  overbelring  in  all  of  their  relat^ns 

Iwith  the  w#iit€  ranchers  and  stockmen 

lof  the  country.  j      •    <,   -« 

•Upon  several  occasions  during  re- 
Icent  vears  Indians  have  committea 
crirnes  and  warrants  have  been  issued 
for  their  arrest,  and  they  have  mime- 
lately  taken  to  the  hil's  and  ^avoided 
apprehension.  The  Indians  had  grown 
to  believe  that  the  Mormons  were 
[a?raid  of  them,  and  they  were  very 
^nositJve  that  no  Mormon  would  eveiu 
shoot  one  of  their  number. 

I  Surrounded  by  Posse. 

Mr  McKean  then  reviews  the  details 
of  the  recent  outbreaks,  his  account 
tallying  with  current  newspaper  re- 
ports,  and  then  continues: 

••Joe  Bishops  boy  was  the  only  in 
dian  killed  or  injured  during  the  whole 

^  "The  Indians  took  refuge  on  a  high, 
narrow  nlaJteau,  which  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  r'^^h.     They  laid  several  traps 
to    catch    the    posse     ^^t   the   shenff  s 
men  seemed  to  be  familiar  wuh  their 
methods,    and   it   was  on    this  ac^unt 
that   no   white  men   were   shot   during 
Ithis   .pursuit.      The    posse 
the    blateau.     and    after 
Idif f icu Ity   made  their  way   to  the   top 
and  during  the  night  of  the  second  day 
of  the  pursuit  the  Indians  surrendered 
to    them    and    were    brought 
BlanSing.      Posey,  .t^^^^'^/'   J"^^^ 
escape  and  up  to  the  present 

'^^.^?^rind7ans  themselves  say  that 
iPosey  had  planned  this  outbreak?  for 
the  Dast  two  months,  and  the  pre- 
visions and  supplies  which  the  Indians 
had  on  this  tkble  land,  their  strong- 
hold would  indicate  that  the  affair 
had  be^n  planned  beforehand.  Never 
before  had  the  settlers  pursued  the 
fnmlns  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their 
own  ranches,  and  it  was  due  to  the 
surprise  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  as 
w/ll  as  the  overwhelming  nuniber  of 
white  men  that  thev  surrendered  with- 
out   considerable   bloodshed. 


also  convinced  that  the  people  of 
Blanding  do  not  wish  to  persecute  the 
Ind.ans  in  any  way  and  that  they 
would  welcome  any  solution  that  the 
government  might  make  in  the  pres- 
ent  matter. 

"The    whites    realize    that    it    would 
not  be  practical  to  send  these  Indians 
to  the  rte  mountain  reservation,  since 
the  Indians  there  object  very  strongly 
to    their   presence,   and    would    without 
doubt    drive    them    away.      It    is    my 
belief    that    these    Indians    should    be 
given     individual    allotments    of    land 
and    that    this   land    should    be    located 
in    the    sections    of    the      country      in 
which    they    have    always   lived.      I    do 
not  think  it  possible  to  secure  a  large 
area  of  land  in  Allen's  canyon  because 
at    the    present    time    most    of   the    soil 
throughout    this      canyon      has      been 
wa.shed  aw^ay.     Old  Mancos  Jim  seems 
to   be   about   the   only   Indian   who   in- 
sists on   living  nowhere   except   in   Al- 
len's canyon.     The   other   Indians   told 
me  that   whatever  land   I   selected   for 
them    would    be    satisfactory." 

"After  questioning  Mancos  Jim  for 
a  long  time,  I  learned  that  his  chief 
reason  for  wanting  to  remain  in  Al- 
len's canyon  is  that  he  believes  upon 
the  land  which  he  claims  there  is  a 
gold  mine.  SVhether  this  is  true  or 
not  should  be  determined  before  defi- 
nite action  is  taken  towards  abandon- 
ing the  idea  of  placing  the  Indiana 
in  Allen's  canyon. 


a     suitable 
live    or    to 

the     wii 
belongs    to 


surrounded 
considerable 


back    to 
his 
has  not 


Mormons  Charitable. 


**Manv  of  the  Indians  have  always 
ealized"^  that  the  Mormons  were  very 
eluctant  to  fight  them.  One  pf  their 
Idoctrines,  laid  down  by  Br^gham 
oung,  was  to  feed  the  Indians  in- 
tead  of  fighting  them.  The  Mormon 
ISO  believes  that  the  Indian  race  is 
lone  of  the  ten  lost  tribes  of  Israel.  I 
state  these  two  facts  to  show  that 
'the  general  public,  which  believes  the 
Mormons  are  always  attacking  the 
Indians  and  are  to  blame  for  their 
uprising,  are  not  familiar  with  the 
Ireal    Mormon    character. 

*'After  these  Indians  had  been  hem 
in  the  school  house  for  several  days, 
a  barbed  wire  stockade  was  built 
near  the  main  part  of  town  with  two 
large  hogans  enclosed  and  several 
tents.  The  Indians  were  then  moved 
from  the  school  house  to  this  stock- 
ade This  permitted  the  school  to 
resiime  its  work  and  was  much  more 
sanitary   for   the  Indian   prisoners. 

"During  my  visit  with  the  Indians 
1  spoke  to  them  about  their  present 
trouble  and  I  advised  them  that  they 
should  start  sending  their  children  to 
school  1  told  them  that,  of  course, 
I  could  take  forcibly  all  the  children 
ihey  had  with  them  and  put  them  in 
school,  but  I  preferred  to  have  the 
parents  send  them  of  their  own  free 
will  and  I  told  them  to  talk  the  mat- 
ter over  among  themselves  and  on 
the  following  day  I  would  come  to 
them  again.  Next  day  they  had  picked 
out  ciglitcen  children  whom  they  satd 
they  wished  me  to  take  and  put  in 
school  They  retained  the  smaller 
children,  and  in  some  cases  gave  two 
or  three  children  from  a  family  and 
kept  one.  I  hired  an  automobile  and 
with  the  school  car  took  them  Im- 
mediately to  the  ITte  mounUin  school. 
The  children  seemed  delightjCd  to  go 
and  during  the  journey  were 
best    of    spirits. 


Bands  Fail  to  Agree. 

"Allen's   canyon   is   not 
place    for    the    Indians    to 
run    their    stock    during 
season.      The    band    that 
Posev   has  been   living  around    Bland- 
ing  and   Bluff     and     Allen's     canyon. 
Polk's    band    lives    along    Montezuma 
creek    and    Yellow    Jacket.      I    do    not 
mink   it  possible   for  these   two  bands 
to  live  in  harmony  and  it   is  for  this 
reason    that    I   would    lecommend   in- 
dividual allotments  for  all  of  these  In- 
dians  instead  of  placing  them  upon  a 
reservation   until   allotted. 

"In  PoseVs  band  there  are  prob- 
ably one  hundred'  membefs.^tncludmg 
Utes  Piutes  and  a  few  :js;Hvajo3. 
Folk's  band  numbers  approximateTj' 
eighty-five.  In  my  former  letter  I 
recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
day  school  for  these  Indians.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  would  be  a  strong  fac- 
tor in  their  civilization.  The  day 
school  could  be  made  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  band  and  they  would  have 
government  employees  to  look  after 
ta.em  and  assist  them.  Their  allot- 
ments should  be  placed  and  they 
should  be  required  to  live  within  their 
boundaries.  In  this  manner  the  In- 
diart  would  be  assured  of  his  title  to 
some  land  and  the  white  man,  real- 
izing that  the  Indian  had  an  allot- 
ment would  .respect  his  rights,  and  I 
believ'*  in  most  instances  would  as- 
sist h\m  along  line  of  self-suppdrt. 

*'The  difficult  matter  in  alloting 
these  Indians  would  be  to  find  land 
that  wnll  support  them  and  their 
stock  There  is  very  little  water 
throughout  the  section  in  which  they 
have  been  living,  but  1  believe  that 
the  water  can  be  developed  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  to  supply  their 
needs  at  least  for  several  years  to 
come. 

Early  Action  Urged. 

•  I    enclose    herewith    sketch    of    the 
country    occupied    by    the    Polk    and 
Posey     bands     of     Indians.       I^^^^^ 
sketched  the  outline  of  a  body  M  land 
known    as    the   Piute    Indian   reserva- 
tion    but   have  Tnereff' unable    to    learn 
the  'exact    status   of   this   land,    I    be- 
lieve,   however,    that    it    would    be    as 
difficult    to     place     these     Indians    on 
the    land    known    as    the    Piute    reser- 
vation    as    it    would    be    fo    t^tSt    them 
at    Ute    mountain.      They    have    lived 
in  their  canvons  so  many   years  that 
they   insist  that  these   lands  are  their 
home    and    I    believe    that    their    long 
occupancy   has     given     them     certain 
titles   to   these  lands. 

**I  would  recommend  that  an  a  lot- 
in^  agent  be  sent  here  at  the  earliest 
^ssme  moment  and  that,  togetner 
with  the  Indians,  we  decide  upon  the 
best  IcKjation  for  them  arid  that  lands 
be   iriven    to   th^m    immediately. 

••I  would  call  your  attention   to   the 
fact   that  these  s^'^ty   Indians  are  be- 
ing  held    and    supported   by    the    peo- 
nil  of   Blanding,   v/ho     are     expect  ng 
an    early    action    on    the    pari    of    th 
government.      If   it   is    consistent   wUh 
the  policy  of  the  office  and   funds  ar 
LvaiUbe^^I  woj!d  suggest  $:«00  be  im 
mediately    held    for    the    present    sup 
nort   of  these   Indians  and   rehc\e   tn 
dtizens  of  Blanding  of  this  burden. 

••The  large  item  in  the  minds  o 
all  the  people  of  the  Blanding  sec 
?on  is  the  future  disposition  of  thes 
Indians  Thev  do  not  wish  them  ban 
rhed  from  the  countr>'.  but  they  d 
insfst  that  they  should  be  ^nfin 
o  a  certain  area  of  land  and  hav 
^me  government  supervision  and  a^ 
citcifance  I  believe  that  a  wor^in 
Molicv  can  be  drafted  for  these  In 
dfans  that  sheep  and  goats  can  b 
rurchased  for  them  under  relmbursa 
ble  regrulations 
prevailed  upon 
to  school  and 
of  civilization. 


and   that   they  can    b< 

to   send   their  childrei 

to  accept   many   habiti 


in    the 
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Ranchers  Desire  Leniency. 

"During  the  last  week  of  March   the 
rountv     attorney       secured       sufficient 
evidence  against   seven   or  the  Indians 
to   have    them    committed   for    trial    by 
the       Vnited       States       commissioner. 
These   seven   are   being   held   to   await 
the    action    of    the    local    state    court. 
The    charges    against    them,     for    th 
most    part,    arc    aiding    prisoners      to 
escape,     resisting    officers    and    firing 
upon    officers.      I    have    not    been    ad- 
vised when  their  trial  will  take  place 
biit    I    will    see    to    it    that    the    court 
appoints  an  attorney   to  defend   them. 
••It   is  not   the   desire   of  the   Bland- 
ing   people    to    inflict    severe    punish- 
ment   upon    any    of    these    seven    In- 
dians.     They    do    wish,     however      to 
caoture    Posev    and    to    sentence    him 
as    severely    as    the    law    will    permit 
as   everyone    regards   him    as    the   ring 
leader    in    all    the    Indian    troubles    m 
and    about     Blanding.      Polk    and    his 
fol'owers   did   not   join    in    any   way    in 
the    present    trouble.      Polk    remarked 
to  several  of  the  officers,    'If   you   fel- 
lows   shoot    Posey,     pretty    good    all 
richt  '        I      am      convinced,      however, 
that    one    main    reason    that   prevented 
Polk   and   his  band    from   joining  with 
them    was    the    fact    that    their    saddle 
horses   were    too    poor    to   carry    them 
tu   tiie   scene   of  action. 

••At    the    present    time       there      are 
i  about    sixty    men.    women    and    chil- 
dren   being    held    in    the    stockade      at 
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sLi"f"j;^^^-^ion    against 

Sf\?Ac  ^    ^^earing    before 
states  commissioner  while 
^n^^^H^  ^Vard    said.  ^ 

con?e1'  \Zt\f^'%:L'!'^'^:    -i^'   alsci 
for    the    \avai<i     v.^^.'^^S'     interpreter 
deal    of   oonflde^;.p    in    T.*'^^^    ^    ^^^M 

^ard      him'^'^^e'en        is  T''rS".^-  ""^^ 
man  "     ThP«p   wi-^     '^'^    *^       niedicm< 

lipm    P^i:^  ^"®    lookout     for    Wil 

ILI    ^osf^y.   or    ••Old"   Poeev    as   hp   L 

oint  "pHsi,?.:"'"   '''"  ^''^"^  of   'he  re-| 

refeTera^TI'/i^'"    "•-•*^'"^  Vesterda.. 
i^ei\ea    a    telegram    from    the    aptin^l 

commi.^sioner  of  rndian  affail^s  af 
VVashmgton.  in  which  it  was  stater 
that  instructions  have  been  maile^l  /n^ 
rlsenTamt^'t^n  """,^"  ^ or '^sSl S^ep- 
^'^peclal  .representative,  the  tele^Pm 
^^aid.  will  have  author  tv  to  placf  th^ 
win\"e   Z^^o^'^'l^  tracts 'o"f  ^1.^d%q 

alir  l^  rh?^7e?^'bi?s^Tnf  o?^^Sa\^ 
./uan  county  citizens  whn  h^x  i  ».  ^" 
•providing  the  nieans%oT  retafn't.^?^" 
Indians  at  Blandln^.  \ddu1on.^ 
money.  Senator  King  said  w?  i  ,^1 
f^i^orized  for  the^^^me^'pur^o  e  tl 
that  all  expenses  incurred  in  m«^;f 
nance  of  (he  Indians  will  te  fum?^"^''"^ 
ercd   by  the  government  ^^^  ^^ 


nation  itself. 


ONLY  AN  INDIAN. 


Old  Posey's  body  was  found  in  a 
cave   lodged  between  U;he  rocks   the  f 
oth^r  day.     It  Avas  lo*far  from  his 
tip!   in   th^rynluirtains  \)f  San  Juan 
county.     Hiff^Jtnt  had  gone  out  to 
the  Happy  Ucinting  grounds;   to  the 
Land    of   the   Buffalo.     One    of   the 
few  Indians  in  the  UnW&  States  who 
could  not  abide  by  tne  decisions  of 
the  white  man,  be   kept  away  from 
the   haunts  of   civilization,  and  had 
gone  on  cultivating  his  corn  patch, 
gathering   wild   berries,   and   storing 
the  roots  of  the  scgo  lily  and  acorns 
for  his  winter   food.     He  was  bom 
many,  many  moons  ago,  and  when  his 
other  brought  him     to   life  in  the 
'land  of  the  mists,''  she  raised  him 
0  the  sun  and  the  ''sun  gave  him 
|ight."     Living     far     off  from  the 
aunts  of  the     white     man,  he  was 
truck    with    awe    at    the    forces    of 
ature;   he  was  thrilled  with  fear  at 
he   sounds  of   the   wind.     One  time 
hen  the  sun  had  warmed  the  earth, 
nd    the    snow    was   gone   from   the 
ills,  the  white  man  came  into  Posey's 
nds  and  planted  wheat,  and  built 
is   home,   and   Posey,   with   his  fol- 
wers,  moved  farther  away  into  the 
lonely    mountains.       After    a    while, 
he  white  man  said:  "These  are  my 
ands;  these  are  my  streams.''  Then 
~osey   wondered,   and   said.   ''White 
nan     not     kind."       Schools      were 
pened,    and   Posey's   children    were 
sked  to  come.    But  why  should  they 
o  to  the  white  man's  school,  when 
they   "saw   God    in   the   clouds  and 
'heard  him  in     the     winds"!     AlasI 
There  was  no  rest  for  Posey,  and  so 
he   killed   and     was     unafraid,   and 
hated.     "These  are  our  lands,"  said 
ho,   "and  we  will  drive   the   whites 
away."    In  his  own  thought,  he  rose 
superior  to  the  white  man  and,  said 
he:    "We     will     worship   the   Great 
Mystery  in  silence,  in  solitude."  The 
white   man    did    not    see   the    simple 
nature  of  him  who  sought  the  Mys- 
tery overlooking  the  glories  of  earth. 
Finally,  Posey  was  wourided  by  the 
\vliite    man's  device    that   kills,   and 
he  crawled  to  a  cave  that  his  spirit 
might  pass  out^— under  the  open  sky. 
For  daya  he  stoically  stood  his  pain, 
and    then,   with    simplicity   and  per- 
fect  calm,      while      the      storm   was 
raging,  j|;osey    went    away    to    the 
''Land   of  Departed  Souls,"  to   the 
"Land  of   the 
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^ALT   T.ARF.   UTAH.    TRII3UNK 


;^pdy  of  Old  Posey  Is  Found  in  Rocks 
Wft/i^e  He  Was  Killed  by  Posse  About 
March  28,  According  to  His  Followers 


PIUTE  WAR  CHIEF  AND  HIS  NATIVE  REGION 


Old    Posey,    renegade   war   chief   of  the   Piutes, 


durina  a  batti^  wifl  !^^«      ^^L   ♦'?!   ° V  So*   P'utes,  whose    body    has    been    found    In    Comb's    wash,    where    he    fell 
aunng  a  battle  with  a  posse  about  March  28,  with  map  of  the   country   where    Posey  defied   the   white    man. 


_J  Discovery  Made  on  In- 
formation  Furnished 


by  Mancos  Jim,  Aged 
Chieftain    of    Tribe. 


Grave  Location  Kept 
Secret  at  Indians' 
Request;  Uprisings 
Are    Believed    Over. 


Special   to   The   Tribone. 

BL.AND1NG,  Apnl  24.— Old  Posey, 
renegade  ^.vite.  war  chief,  was  shot 
and  fatally  wounded  in  a  skirmish 
witth  pursuing  posses  near  Comb  wa^ 
on  or  about  March  2^  His  body  was 
found  early  thAs  niornins:  in  a  nicixc 
of  rocks  in  that  canyon  country.     , 

United  States  Marshal  f.  R^jr 
Ward,  accompanied  by  four  of.  the 
captured  members  of  Posey's  band, 
found  the  body.  It  was  t>uried,  at 
the  request  of  the  Indians,  in  a  se- 
cret spot  on  a  mountainside.  The 
location    is   not    to  be    revealed. 

Marshal  Ward  returned  to  Blandin^ 

several  days  ago  after  receiving:  word 

that   the    Indians     kept     ^nthin     the 

stockade    there    had    information      for 

™"'^  ^^^^'■e'e  of  these  Indians,   Poscys 

Btf  Boy,  Charley's  Boy  and  Old   Mike, 

fi|^d  been  with  him  on  his  previous  ex- 

'ition   into    the   canyons   in   an   en- 

vor  to  get  in   touch  with  the  out- 

I 

,,        informed  by  Mancos  Jim. 
TTpon  his  return   this   time,   a   tribal 
wwow  was  held  within  the  srtockade 
efore     a     huge     campfire.      Marshal 
ard   was   the   only   w"hite   man   pres- 
ent.     At    the    conclusion    of    the      af- 
fair,   Mancos  .7im,    lOS-year-old    chief- 
tain   of    the    band,     told     the    mar^shal 
that    Posey    had      been      killed     in      a 
skirmish    between    the    i^osses    and    the 
Indian^;    that   his  body   was   hidden    on 
the  rim  of  Comb   wash,  and  that   the 
Indians    w^ould    lead   him    to   it. 

Monday  night  Posey's  Big  Boy, 
Charley's  Boy  and  Joe  Ute  left 
Blanding  on  horseback.  At  the  same 
time  Marshal  Ward  and  Old  Mike  left 
in  an  automotoile  for  Bluff  and  thence 
p*v  tite  lower  end  of  Comb  wy.»h. 
hen  the  car  was  unable  to  prot^eJ 
rther  they  changed  to  saddles.  The 
wo  parties  met  in  t^e  Comib  at  mid- 
lg*it. 

Just  at  dawT>  the  Indians  led  the 
arshal  to  tihe  spot  on  the  rim  where 
ey  and  his  band  had  sought  to 
op  the  white.*;.  Old  Posey's  body 
as  lying  huddled  in  a  little  cave, 
hence   he    had    crawled    to    die. 

Burial    Place    Unknown. 

They  took  him  out  and  carried   him 

the  hillside;  and  there — somewher«» 

they    buried    him.      'Hien    the    party 

turned   \'ia    saddle   to   BLatiding,    ar- 

ving  early  today. 

Thus    ends    the    latest 

n   the   San   Juan   basin. 

nds    to    the    remaining 

he     band     will    o*bviate 

rouble,   settlers  believe. 

esire    to    have    the    indiane    extermi- 

ated   or   taken   from    the  county;   in- 

tead    the    helping   hand   is   to   be    ex- 

ended     to     them     \^iien     the     govern - 

ent  carries  out  its  promises  of  land 

lotment. 

Towards    the    furtherance    of     these 
romises   the  arrival  of  Indian   Av?ent 
;.  E.  McKean  and  a  land  agent  from 
Ta^ington     is     expected     daily.     As 
ands  are  allotted,    the  Indians  are   to 
e    taken   from    the   stockade  and   .nent 
o    their    new    homes.      It    is    expected 
hat   the  agents  will  see  them   settled 
their  new  locations  before  leaving 
hem    and    that    In    any    event    a   per- 
manent  .supervisor   with    residence    in 
the  district   will  be  appointed   to  take 
are  of  them. 

Noted    for    Cruelty. 

Posey,  or  WiUidjrL  Hatch,  as  he  whs 
^xnown    in    soniMlllSiftt'lons    of    the    San 
Juan,  lived  alt  of  his  life  In  the  basin. 
He    was    there    when    the    white    men 
jrst  came  to  the  county.     As  a  mem- 
ber   of    Mancos    .Tim's    war    parties    in 
he    early   days   of    settlement,    he    di^- 
ingruished    himself    through    his   brav- 
ry  and    through    his    cruelty   as   well, 
it  was  Posey,  it  is  averred,  who  set 
ndian     dogs    ort^  two    wounded    white 
,Tien    after     th$^^  j^iiiiS.    ^^     Soldier's 
Vo.s8ing  ii|fttettSiliiflLiS^^  it  was  Posev 

on    Pi 
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I^Jft^als  Will 
Consider  In&an 


^  ^    xfniceKJbupermtend- 
;     Edward  E.  »iS«k''"*l*'     ,„  jgnaclo, 
ent  of  the  l«^'^|^^j; ^'in.^  aUot- 
Colo.,  ^n^^.^VTTl  Indians  at  GaJ- 
tlng   agent  «'   ^H.   heeiv-fllr«cte4  to 
ilup.   N.   M.,   ha>^  °*^»^   -rtottmB 
look    into    the    maU**-^  in  San 
landB  to  the  Utes  and  i^^„i„ion« 
I  Juan   county    Dy^      Washington. 
'  of  Indian  affairs   wvv  j^^^.by 

^hl8  l"'°rmaUon  ^vas^re 
Governor   Charles   «-  ,i„tn^ent8, 

from  Washington.     Th|  ^j^^ty 

'  when  made,  ai  e  not  to  e* 
Icres   of   nonirrigable     '^f^'go  acres 

acres  of  irrigable  l^'^^'ach  family   of 
of   grazing  land   to^ach^^    ^^ 

Indians.      The    lns"^J-  allotting 

commissioner  are  ^°\^^^  from  his 
agent  to  proceed  |t  ^Jf^  ..^d,  on 
headquarters   to    »'*     assistance  of 

arrival  there,  y'^J^^^.^*  of  the  Ute 
superintendent  McKeano^  ^^ 

neency,  make  the  aiioi"  gland- 

from  the  public  domain  near  » 

^"«The     P-babllUles     are     that  ^^a 

''<=^°'''  ^Tdren    ^m  Tso    be    estab- 
dlan    children    wm  yesWe  In 

Ushed.     The  ^"f„%"%"    Montezuma 

Allen    casxen    ^n^i  "and-Smce- at 
creeS.     The  federal   la  directed 

gSrt   Lake   has    also    be^n  j^^ 

To  furnish  to^nf  P   P^'J^e'    locality 
all   vacant   land"    m  ^^^^  ^^^„ 

named  and  those  ^,i^   j^_. 

<i'«P°'M^n,Jr       tra^cW       which       ar^ 
Particular       tra  ^^^^  ^,g„  ^^ 

claimed  by  the  ina  ^^j^^    ^  . 

Identified    and,    this    ao     ,      ^^^^ 

plotting  ag«nt  ^«  i'^'Tait  I.ake  theli 
the  land  office   m  ■ 

appUcatjons  for  such       ^^^^  ^,^„t  1 

The  allotting  agen*^   .-ound   care-l 
'ed   to  l°°'J^rtocImy    named,    and 
fuUy    in    the    locau^y  ^^^t 

then.  If  ?**'*^A„v  be  made  In  some 
tlons  of  land  *ay  be^  m  ^^ 

other    locality,    satis  ^^^  grazzlng 

Indians,  where  wa  j^vorable     to' 

conditions   are   more  i      ^^^   ^^^^^, 

the   change   the   sue  ^  ^ 

ment. 


INDIAN     TRIBES     GAIN     U.     S. 

LAND 


The    two    bands    of    itinerant    In- 
dians formerly  headed  by  Old  Posey    I 
and   Polk  will  no  longer  rove  about     ■ 
the  public  domain  in  the  vicinity  of 
Blanding,    Utah. 

Through  action  taken  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  thirteen 
sections  of  land  have  been  elimin- 
ated from  the  La  Sal  National  For- 
est in  San  Juan  county,  Utah,  and 
will  be  allotted  to  the  men,  women, 
and  children  comprising  the  two 
bands  by  the  Indian  Ofifice  of  the 
[Department    of    the    Interior. 

The  number  of  acres  to  be  given 
these    Indians,    which   include    mem- 
bers  of   the   Ute,   Piute   and   Navajo 
iribes,     totals     approximately     8320 
acres   and   the   tracts   are    located   in 
Allen,    Cottonwood,    and    Dry   Wash 
Canyons    where    they    already    have 
[fields  under   cultivation.     Surveys   of 
the    land    are    being    made    and    as 
[Soon     as     they     are     completed     the 
transfer    will    be    effected.      The    al- 
lotments    to    each     Indian    will     in- 
iclude    160   acres    of   grazing   land   or 
|80  acres  of   agricultural   land. 

Over   seventy-five   Indians  iormer- 
ly  belonging  to  the  Old  Posey  band, 
|which  was  responsible  for  the  recent 
Indian     outbreak     at     Blanding     and 
iabout  fifty  members  of   Polk's  band 
will  be  benefited  by  the  distribution. 
|According     to     the     plans     of     the 
Bureau    of    Indian    Affairs,    a    school 
|will  be  established  in  the  vicinity  for 
the   education  of  the   children  and  a 
district     farmer     will     be     stationed 
there  to  promote  farming  and  stock- 
raising     among     the      Indians. — San 
Francisco      Examiner,     August      26, 
1923. 
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kvhoB.  research   re;^a',!^1nvlJCre,- 

I  blue  ribbons  out  o^l    art.c  ^^.^^    ^^^^^ 

and  as  ]U(\g.ng  ""'  \  ^j^e  probable 
nleted  yesterday  it  i"  <l'"'-«  ',.,.  j  „ 
that  the  other   five   entries   %mU  a'= 


carry  off  lirst  prizes. 


m-TENSELY    INTERESTING      • 
INTENSti.^  interesting  ex- 

There  i«  "«t,^ir  umn  tbat  of  Te- 
l">^'t  at  the  fan  ^'^^J  ,,  ji^^^  time 
hachapi.  a"<i  Nli-s.  7  _^^^  ^^^ 

|,  to   discuss    Uidiau    w^^ 
bring  up  t;.e  sm.ject.  ^^^^^^^  ^j 

'      Mrs.  Bonestell  ba^  ^J"       j^^    ^    fe^v 
Indian    Pi<^,^°f;;i^f '^^.l^Vl^rimg    Echo 

years.  ,'^'^'  .  .^"^J./i^  now  able  to  read 
yestei>ilay    bat    he  -       ^^^^ 

rv^ed1y"bepi|i.esj^;-^^^^ 
k;;:'  ^Sb^e^rs  TiscrveL  .  number  of 

Ithe  caves  herself. 
13EEK  OLOXAVE  ^^^^     ^j^^ 

Within   t^    °fiirt«  are  to  be  made 

^^^wJ^    Poi^-   Murray  of   lUiKers- 
''•''liX    discover    the    location    o     a 
tieldVlo    *i'^^"    ,„.      fniind      bv      her, 
cer/n     monument       cum,      , .  ^ 

b,/her   who   ^-^s     luUed       ^^^  ^\ 
£^^"h  rbTd^nrmli:  clear  its  locaj 

^%V^rnrent°^itnsS%ontain,| 
.iSl^g'XrclentiBts  .>Hiev^ 

l-roTSoileTo^ni"o'&^^ 
tieK  "•^/'  ^      ,^,,,    know    as    Ameiica. 
to    what   we    iio\\    *^  ^    ^i)    have 

Tbid    invasion    ib    sUiU)Ofe«u 
THIS    iiivao  1      (,t'    years    ago, 

been    macle    ^^^^^^''^.'^^^^ 

and  many  traces  o^ '  f  .^  \^. 

in  the  vicinity  ot  T^^haUiapL      — .^ 


y^^W^^^w^Sr}' 
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Court   Holds   Evidence   of 

Murder  Is  Lacking 

in  Case 

Medicine  NUnWho  Ordered 

Sacrifice  in  Prison  on 

New  Charge 

PUEBLO,  col..  NOV.  1«  <^-^.\~; 
Watt     May.     taciturn     Ute     Indian 
Vvfve    was  cleared   of   a  charge  of 
hurytng  his  17 -day -old  son  alive  In 
the    grave    with    Its    mother    when 
Federal  Judge  .1.  Foster  Symes  di- 
rected a  verdict  of  not  guilty  In    he 
case   here    late    today    because   the 
^osecution     failed     to     prove     the 
corpus  delicti. 

Medicine  Man  Get*  Long 
Term  in  Prison 

It  was  a   double  victory   for  the 
Indian,  for  he  had  been  caught  be- 
tween the  law  of  the  white  man  aT.d 
the  law  of  the  medicine  man.  Now 
the   medicine   man   is   in   the   peni- 
tentiary serving  a  term  of  twenty- 
nve  to  thirty  years  and  the  murder 
charge   against   May   is  annulled. 

Mormon  Joe.  the  Medicine^  Man 
was  held  in  jail  at  Cortez,  Col.,  m 
an  accewory  to  the  charge  against 
May  and  while  there  he  beat  a  fel- 
low prisoner  to  death  because  the 
prisoner     taunted     him     about     the 

''"Testimony  showed  that  upon  the 
death   of  his   bride.   Molly   Cuthair 
the  brave  was  ordered  to  wraP  the 
baby   in   the   burial   blanket   of     t, 
mother   that   they   might  be   bur  ed 
Together.    The  word  of  the  med  c  ne 
man  was  law;  the  injunction  of  the 
white    man    against    taking    human 
we    also    was    law-but    there    was 
no  white  man  in  the  Ute  camp  to 
enforce    the    law.      May   feared   the 
medicine     man,     accord.ng     to     the 


Indian  Freed  After 
Burying  Live  Babe 
With  Dead  Mother 

(Continued  from   P«B«  1.  Co'*  *) 
evidence:    feared  that  he  would  h« 

M^y  "'S  "the^'bir"  n  "he''  burltl 
;irK\raV.^ed^^7£e  infant  and 

i  rmp^-fouTdrtUgt^^^entlre 

if  fcTe^ea^-"'  hu^sU^  ^' 
'  ?7hAr    the  medicine  man  and  an- 

i  othef  Ute  ml^rred  the  laden  blanket 
'  °n  a  rude,  shallow  grave. 

The  law  of  the  medicine  man  had 

,  ^TheT came'fhe   white  man.     Ed 

!  Black   deputy  »>^P«J:i"'«"^tS  South- 

'  iTto  reservation,  which  is  In  souin 

'  Sltt'colo'rado.  heard  the  «tory   May 

r.>i«e  to  him  and  confessed.     BiacK 

S?ered  him  to  remain  in  tHe  camp 

of  Ws  mother   while  a  long  report 

went  to  E.  E.  McKeen,  Ute  super- 

I  mtendent.    After  a  while  more  men 

came  and  took  May  away     He  wm 

placed    under    arrest    and    charged 

with  murder. 
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JJfDlAN  CHILDREN 
\      TO  JIECEIVE  (ilFTS 

Two  htinWfeaiAn^  forty-six  In- 
dian children  at  the^Tahatchi  In- 
dian School  win  have  ^ a  happy 
Christmas  because  women  and 
glrln  In  I-.08  Angeles  belonging:  to 
the  Y.W.C.A.  have  made  It  their 
special  privilege  and  duty  to  plan 
for  their  happiness.  Two  huge 
boxes  with  glf ta  for  all  girls  and 
boys  from  4  to  15  years  of  age 
are  being  made  ready  for  ship- 
ment. The  Girl  Reserve  clubs  are 
preparing  gifts  for  the  younger 
children  and  the  women  and  glrla 
of  the  health  education  depart- 
ment are  taking  care  of  the  oldj 
children. 
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^ahmtchi  Indian  School 
i  "to\Get  Yuletide  Cheer 

Two  \h  u  n  d  r  e  ^f^rdi  C^y-^i^ 
Indian  Children  aU^ll^  TThatchl 
Indian  School  will  .b^W  a  (happy 
Christmas  because  women  ami 
girls  In  Los  Angoles  belonging  to 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  will  plan  for  their 
hnpplnes.  Two  boxes  with  gifts 
for  all  girls  and  boys  from  four 
to  fifteen  are  being  made  ready 
for  shlpm'^nt.  The  Girl  Reserve 
(Mubs  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Is  prepar- 
ing  gKts  lor  the  youne:er  chiM^wn. 
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Another  Reservation  for 
Settlement 


Indians  Comfortably  Fixed 

for  Life. 


<  A     Larfire     Amount     of     Splendid 
Timber  Land   for  Home- 
steaders. 


Owing  to  the  continned    warfare  that 
was  constantly  waging  between  the  whites 
and  Indians  ut  the  Morongo  reservation, 
near   Banning,    San    Bernirdino   county, 
the  United  States  Government  decided  to 
appoint  a  commission    to    look  into  the 
matter    and    submit   a  full  report,    from 
which  the  relative  merits  ol  the  claims  of 
both  parlies  could  bo  established  nnd  ulti- 
mately arrive  at;  some  sort  of  a  settlement. 
That  the  commission   has  succeeded  ad- 
mirably in  the  fulfillment  of  its  duties  all 
who  understand  the  sitaation  will   admit. 
The  reservation  of  Morongo  was  estab- 
lished  by  executive   orders  of  1876,  1877 
and  1881.     Of  this  original  reservation  the 
Southern      Pacific     Railroad     Company 
claimed  all  the  odd  sections.     The  com« 
mission  sent  to  California  to  look  into  the 
affairs  of  the  mission  said:     **The  reserva- 
tion near  Banning  has  given  the  commis- 
sion  much  trouble.     As  now  constituted 
the  reseryatlon  embraces  much  worthiest 
mountain  and  desert  land.     It  has  much 
more  land  suitable  fpr  dry  farming  than  is 
utilized    or  needed    by   the    Indians.     It 
was  on  account  of  the  non-use  of  thes^ 
lands  by    the    Indians    that    the    Indian 
agent  leased  them  out  to    white    settlers. 
There  are  abodt  100  Indians  on  the  reser- 
vation—nearly all   at  their  village   called 
the  Potrero.     This  is  at  the    mouth    ot    a 
canyon  about  five  miles  long  and  of  con-  I 
r  siderable  breadth.    There  is  a  nice  stream  i 
of  water  flowing  from    two    oienegas.     II 
all  the  land  of  and  near   this  canyon  and  ' 
the    adjacent    one,     called     Hathaway's  i 


Canyon,  could  be  secured  by  the   Indiana 
It  would  make  as  desirable  a   location    iOr  , 
them  as  their  most  earnest   friends  could  i 

wisli  ' 

^'Unfortunately  for  the  Indians,  whites 
have  settled  on  some  of  the  railroad  ! 
lands  in  the  canyon  and  filed  on  the 
water.  W.  S.  Hathaway  settled  on  a  por- 
tion which  he  greatly  improved  and 
(developed  considerable  water.  He  was 
(ejected  from  these  lands  after  he  had  ex- 
pended upward  of  $1500. 

*'C.  F.  Jost  and  his  wife  settled  on  section 
26  and  made  very  valuable  improvements, 
having  good    buildings,    a    good  orchard 
1  and  a  large  supply  of  water.    They   were 
[ejected,    they    claim,    unlawfully.     Rich- 
ard   Gird    and    J.    C.    North,    appreciat- 
ing    the    value     of    the     soil    or     this 
part     of     the     country,    cultivated     the 
upper  part  of  the  canyon  and  raised  large 
fieldsof  alfalfa  ana  orchards,    which  cost 
them  considerable  money   in   the  laying 
out.     They  were  ejected  and  claim  dam- 
ages."    The  commission    was  confronted 
bv  tbese  conflicting  interests,    which   left 
the  Indians  and  whites  in  a  state  of  great 
uncertainty.     The  problem   was,   how  by 
means  of  the  land   not  needed   to   obtain 
title  to  the  lands  that  were   wanted,  fteea 
from  all  claims,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
free  the  Government  from  litigation. 

After  much  work  C.  O.  Barker,  as  attor- 
ney in  fact  for  the  claimants,  was  enabled 
to  make  the  following  agreements:    . 

W.  S.  Hathaw  iy  to  relinquish  claim  to 
the  lands  in  township  2  south,  ranges  1 
and  2  east,  a.  \  all  water  rights  and  claims 
for  damages,  and  to  receive  a  large  section 
of  another  township. 

North  and   Gird   have  relinquished  all 
claims  to  the  lands  from  which  they  were 
evicted,  and  in  return   have  received  seo-  j 
tions  tnat  in  time  will  amply  repay  them 
for  any  loss  they  may  have  sustained.         . 
Wellwood   Murray   auvl    wife   have  nr-  ! 
ranged  things  in  a  satisfactory   manner, 
and   the  Southern   Pacific  Railroad    has 
been  fairly  deait  with.  ,*      ,.       ,     t 

The   reservation  settled  itself,   that  is, 
the    Indians    gained    all   the  lands   they 
wanted  by  exchanging  therefor  lands  they 
did  not  want.    The  Government  was  not  I 
called  upon  to  pay  a  cent  to  extinguish  a  \ 
clnim.     The  Indians  are  now  splendidly  , 
fixed  for  life,  and  when   the  allotment  is 
made  and  each  Indian  gets  his  land,  there 
will  be  a  movemerjt  puc   on   loot  to  help 
I  him    plant    it    to    fruit  trees.     The  lands 
'  they    get   are    too    valuable  for  farming. 
They   will  produce  the    finest    fruits    in 
the    world,    and     these    Indians    are    a 
lucky    set.     It    is    estimated    that    each 
man,    woman    and   child   of  the  Indians 
will  have  about    $1500   to    $2000   worth  of 
land  and  water.     It  is  predicsed  tnat  in  two 
years  from  now  it  will   be   the  model  In- 
dian village  of  the    United    States.    Al- 
most to  a  man   the   Indians  are  faithful, 
intelligent    and    industrious,      and     the 
knowledge  of  owning  land  will  stimulate 
their  ambition. 

If  C.  O.  Barker  never  does  anything 
else  for  Banning,  the  settlement  of 
this  reservation  will  remain  as  a 
\  monument  to  his  perseverance  and  in- 
telligent effort  He  has  made  all  things 
possible  for  the  future  of  this  little  town, 
and  the  fruits  of  his  good  work  will  soon 
become  apparent. 
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'^?05LAged  Indian  Woman  Dead. 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  Cal.,  Novemberr-j 
24.— Marie  Catallna,  last  of  the  famous  Ser«  \ 
rano  Indian  basket  weavers.  Is  dead,  at  th*r| 
age  of  one  hundred  and  seven  years.  The  \  ^^^ 
Serrano  tribe,  formerly  the  most  powerfu]Li  p: 
on  the  coast  of  the  San  Bernardino  moui^  |  ^^ 
tains,  has  dwindled  away  to  a  mere  hanOj*^ 
ful  of  government  pensioners,  numberlnp»  ' 
only  fifty-four. 
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John  B^jpWXsks  Kiwanis 
To  ,^^5eperate'    in 


I 


Prestation 


,  Legend  of  the  ArrSwhea^  ?Tm 
plea   for   its  preservation   was  pre- 
sented at  yesterday's  Itincheon  meet- 
ing  of   the  Kiwanis   Club   by   John 
Brown,  Jr.,  secretary  of  the  Pioneer 

Society. 

Following  Mr.  Brown's  talk,  a 
committee  was  directed  to  cooperate, 
with  other  civic  clubs  in  looking  into  | 
the  question  of  preserving  the  Ar- j 
rowhead  formation  said  to  be  in  j 
danger  of  disfigurement  by  erosion.; 

The  old  Indian  legend  of  stepy 
and  song,  with  all  the  poetry  and 
imagery  of  that  imaginative  race, 
was  toid  by  Mr.  Brown  to  his  group 
of  hearers  composed  of  local  busi- 
ness and  professional  men,  none  of 
whom  acknowledged  hearing  it  be- 
fore. 

According  to  this  tradition,  once 
the  cherished  possession  of  the  ab- 
origines handed  down  from  father 
to  son  through  countless  generations 
before  the  advent  of  the  Caucasian 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  there  was  once 
an  Indian  chieftain,  who  was  the 
father  of  the  most  beautiful  maiden 
in  the  land. 

Two  young  braves,  equally  comely 
and  valiant  of  heart,  desired  her 
hand  and  by  their  ardent  courting, 
caused  the  maiden  to  weep  and 
threatened  tribal  disruption. 
The     chief     counscl%(d     the     two] 


braves   to  procure     arrowheads     of| 
flint,   sending  them  in   opposite  di- 1 
rections  for  their  flint.     Upon  their  j 
return  a  great  pow-wow  was  called 
and  a  prehistoric  duel  fought  by  the 
two  lovers,  armed  with  their  bowc 
and  newly-made  arrows. 

One  fell  after  the  third  inter- 
change of  missiles  and  his  victor, 
drawing  the  arrow  from  the  heart 
of  the  fallen  antagonist,  shot  it 
against  the  mountain  side  where 
year  by  year  it  grew  until  the  nat- 
ural formation  of  the  arrowhead 
grew   to  its  present  size. 

The  present  site  of  the  Arrowhead 
Hotel,  now  used  as  a  Government 
hospital,  stands  on  the  spot  where 
there  was  once  an  Indian  village, 
according  to  Mr.  Brown.  The  In- 
dians vrere  the  first  to  recognize  the 
heattng  elements  in  the  mineral 
springs  and  the  Arrowhead  has  long 
been  a  mecca  /or  their  pilgrimage^ 


St.    Boniface's    Institution    at 

Banning  Has  Carried  on 

Nearly  50.  Yefetrs 


At    Banning,  "Jgis^no^    everyont 

Jmows,  is  a  schooi^'here  ^he  padres 

"Crf  the  order  of  St.  Francis  teach  the 
Indians,  very  much  as  they  taught 
tisem  in  the  long  ago,  the  homely 
tfrts  of  agriculture  and  husbandry 
jdong  with  ordinary  school  work, 
«Jtbough  the  schooling  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  California  public 
school  requirements,  and  the  agri- 
culture is  up-to-date. 

For  forty-nine  years  St.  Boniface's 
school,  high  up  in  the  hiUs  of  Ban- 
iiing,  ha^  been  carried  along  success- 
ttilly.  In  its  earlier  days,  Fr.  Flor- 
lan  used  to  go  on  missionary '  trips 
and  bring  back  with  him  to  the 
school  any  forlorn  or  uncared-for 
Indian  children.  Most  of  the  chil- 
iSren  are  the  descendants  of  Mission 
Indians  of  California,  very  few  of 
them  coming  from  Arizona  or*  New 
Mexico.  "Realizing,"  says  Father 
Justin,  the  padre  who  is  in  charge 
today,  "that  we  whites  now  enjoy  the 
beautiful  and  rich  country  which 
the  Indians  once  possessed,  we  feel 
obliged  to  give  to  their  children,  at 
least  the  opportunity  of  a  good  edu- 
cation." The  boys  are  taught  farm- 
ing, carpenter  work,  the  care  of 
toiits  and  vegetables,  poultry-rais- 
ing, dairying.  They  make  tiles  for 
irrigation  and  the  wh(ile  irrigation 
system  of  the  place  Ifes  been  put 


in  by  these  Indian  lads  under  the 
direction  of  Capt.  Donahue,  who  h.aa 
charge  of  the  school's  agricultural 
work. 

It  takes  a  little  longer  at  St.  Boni- 
face's to  complete  the  school  v/urk, 
for  the  institution  is  run  on  a  part- 
time  basis.  A  half-day  for  school 
work,  a  half-day  for  handcraft  ano' 
out-of-door  work  is  the  plan.  It  is 
a  division  of  training,  by  the  way, 
which  would  suit  many  an  active 
lad  far  better  than  our  present  in- 
sistence on  the  five  or  six-hour 
school  day,  irrespective  of  whether 
the  child's  chief  interest  is  academic. 
Also  taking  a  little  longer  to  com- 
plete the  school  work  is  far  less  dis- 
couraging than  having  to  repeat  a 
grade,  which  is  often  the  lot  of  ac- 
tive children  to  whom  outdoors  is 
more  interesting  than  indoor  work; 
nor  does  lengthening  the  hours  in- 
crease the  interest. 


To  a  great  extent  the  Banning 
school  is  self-supporting;  fruit  and 
vegetables  used  are  grown  on  the 
place,  grain  for  the  mules  and  sows 
and  chickens.  There  are  now  340 
apricot  trees,  300  pears,  300  prunes, 
and  some  peaches.  In  the  culture  of 
these  E.  French  Oilman,  an  orchard-) 
ist  and  a  botanist  of  Banning,  has 
assisted  with  advice  at  critical  mo- 
ments. Alfalfa  and  barley  are  grown 
along  with  corn  and  many  other 
crops.  The  students  have  been  work- 
ing of  late  on  their  new  irrigation 
system,  which  will  bring  water  to 
every  part  of  the  school  farm.  In 
all  16,000  feet  of  10-inch  main  made 
by  the  boys,  has  already  been  laid 
and  the  padres  and  the  lads  them- 
selves are  justly  proud  of  their  irri- 
gation system. 

j  There  are  other  things  beside  work 
lit  St.  Boniface's  as  the  school  has 
always   had   excellent   mus^c,   since 

he  days  of  FatheJ  Florian,  who 
could  play  every  instrument  in  the 
band.  Also  the  children  do  not  for- 
get their  inheritance,  for  the  tradi- 
tional war  dance  in  Indian  regalia 
is  a  part  of  their  picnics  and  meny- 
makings. 

With  all  the  excellence  of  its  agri- 
culture, the  up-to-datedness  of  its 
printing  presses  run  by  the  boys, 
and  other  modern  handicrafts,  the 
school  has  an  essentially  Old- World 
flavor.  The  quiet,  rather  austere 
presence  of  the  padres  in  their  long 
dark  cassocks,  the  interweaving  of 
religion  with  work  and  play,  seem  a 
bit  of  another  century.  But  the  lads 
are  taught  well,  and  when  th 
graduate  are  qualified  to  take  pie 
of  land,  build  their  houses.  till>lie 
soil  and  get  a  living  therefro 
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JULY  20,  1928. 
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OFMEDJIIAN 

That  t>rovftJor|g^a^|been  made 
to  care  for  th^h?\rlfe  an <1  seven  chil- 
dren of  StQi4^  Kitchq^i,  Misgion 
Creek  Indian  now  held  at  the  cTflM^ 
t/T^fl  on  a  federal  warrant  charg- 
ing assault  with  a  deadly  weapon 
on  his  half-brother,  has  been  stat- 
ed by  officers. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Atwood  of  Hiverslde, 
as  member  of  the  Indian  Welfare 
committee  of  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  clubs,  will  accom- 
pany federal  and  county  officers  to 
the  Mission  Creek  district,  north- 
east of  Whitewater,  next  Sunday, 
on  a  tour  of  investigation  of  the 
entire  situation. 

Troubles  over  water  rights  and 
roads  in  the  district,  between  cer- 
tain white  settlers  and  the  Indians 
on  their  reservation,  have  kept 
ithings  stirred  up  in  he  Mlssi^on 
Creek  district  for  some  years. 
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DESEKT  fet'N 

OClVot^'i*  lif.  J '.is      - 

TWQ    iNDJAtf-Vl'CMEN    DIE 
Deaiain'thripcal  Indian  populace 

of    C    loeal  VlservaVoa    aad    Mtb. 

Torres    ol ..  Thermal.      y      ^  „-    i    j 

Mrs.   Morongo   was   the   mo\her  ol 

AdnaLaW8.'SaraliMarUaand  Joha 

"^  Mrs.'Torres  was  a  cousin  of  Henrv 
and  Will  Pablo  o£  Banning. 


TIMES 

OCTOBER  11.  19a«     .  ,i* 

\REQUEST 

Reprekntative  MoroggQ* 
JTont  Congress  to  Act  on 
Farm  Sales  and  Laim 

BIVlSRSIDB."o^  *!r^!!rt 
^dlUoM  a«ertedly  wtteflfaTWtJrt 
Morongo  Indian  ^^^^^^''^^ 

WW'S  S;  SS  Smwrn  «  W 
across  tne  '°^,./"  lyroronBO  reser- 
desert  beyond,  toe  Moro^go^       ^ 

vation  is  said  by  tj«  ^^.^ising  of 

^^^  f^'siSSSn  California.    But 

those  incjmrge  of  the jeserVperly 

profits  have  been  reaped. 

"^^^  *JlS  is  S^cSf  with- 
the  reservation  IS  P™^^  j,  haven 
out  law  and  bas  ^ecmne  ^^ 

for   t"?P' ,„,_r^s-!ible  because  the 
prosecution  is  toPO^^t "  and  it  is 

1^"*  ^%  ^?Sif  the    united  States 
*>^''^"?^«Aif  tele  no  action  to  afford 
<=°"y^t^n  f?om  nifflans  -who  taJt|^ 
gf ?.^^'^thin  The  boundaries.       J 


D< 


3ANI^ff^G    INDIANS    A6K 

FOH    AN^NVESTIGATIOI 

Landing  a  "comblet^HkYestig] 
tioi^  of  condition^ssL^eWll  existini 
m  /the  Morongo  tftdian  relervatioi 
l[an/  of  administxati^  .of  its  affairs, 
a  i>etition  soon  is  to  he  circulate( 
among  Indians  for  signature  and  will 
be  forwarded  immediately  to  Wasli- 
lington.  '"* 

This   was   the   statement  yesterda: 

|l>y  three  members  of  the  tribe  wli< 

yisited    the    agency    in    the    federal 

jbuilding  here  to  file  abjections  against 

treatment    accorded    Ramon  ^  Can 

I  blind  and  near  the  century  mark 

I  years.     Those  who  came  with  Garc] 

were    Henry    Mathews    and    Willli 

Pablo.  *" 

Stretching  from  a  point  nearl; 
within  the  city  limits  of  Banning  t< 
across  the  low  mountains  to  thi 
desert  beyond,  the  Morongo  reserva- 
tion is  said  by  the  Indians  to  be  th< 
most  fertile  and  ipromising  of  any  ii 
Southern  California.  But  asserted!: 
through  the  negligence  of  those  ii 
charge  of  the  reservation,  crops  hav^ 
not  been  properly  marketed  and  fo] 
three  years  no  profits  have  be( 
realized.      ' 

Lack   of   Law  Charged 

The  tribesmen  also  charge  that 
the  reservation  is  practically  with^ 
out  law  and  has  become  a  havei 
for  fugitives.  County  and  state  prosej 
cution  is  impossible  because  th( 
land  is  federal  property  and  it  ii 
claimed  that  the  United  'States  court} 
will  take  no  action  to  afford  pro tec| 
tion  from  ruffians  who  take  refug< 
within    the    boundaries. 

Indians  of   the  reservation   are   re^ 
ported  to  have  become  incensed  over! 
treatment  accorded   the   aged ,  Garcia, 
relative   to  which  the  visit  was  paid 
to  the  federal  office  here.     Agent  O.f 
L.  Ellis  was  reported  to  have  assur- 
ed the   redmen  that  an  investigation! 
will    be    made    next    vfeek.      The    In-| 
dlans   say   that  a   previous   investiga- 
tion   did    not    materialize. 

Garcia,  according  to  Mathews  andl 
Pablo,  signed  a  contract  brought  to 
him  by  agents  out  of  the  federal  of- 
fice here,  whereby  Antonio  ArmeJio| 
could  rent  his  land  on  the  reserva- 
tion. Armejio  is  said  to  have  beenl 
required  In  the  contract  to  keep  the 
land  and  appurtenances  in  repair  but 
instead  he  is  reported  to  have  per- 
mitted the  property  to  deteriorate, 
to  allow  stock  to  trample  fruit  trees] 
and  fences  to  fall. 

Bondsmen     furnished     security     oi 
$500   at   the   time    of   the    leasing   of| 
the  land  but  they  have  not  been  bb- 
quired   to   forfeit   the   m6hey,   th^^n- 
dians   claim. — Riverside   EntejjgJrise. 


OCTOBER  27.  1930  - 


.VOFFICEB 


BANNING,  Calif.,  Oct.  27.--The  in- 
trusion of  a  white  man  mt  a  sacred 
Indian  dance  wais  believed  responsible 
today  for  the  murder  of;  Oscar  E.  Ol- 
son, an  Indian  service  prohibition  of- 
ficer, at  the  Morongo  reservation  near 

here.  j  I 

Although  an  inquest  failed  to  bring  ; 
the  killer  to  light,  more  than  a  dozen 
Indians     who     had     participated   in  a 
midnight      "dance     of     death,"     were 
under       surveillance     of     government 

authorities. 

Candilo  ^xopkins,  another  prohibi- 
tion agent,  aaid  he  accompanied  Olson 
to  the  house  of  John  Hyde,  an  Indian, 
in  search  of  liquor.  Resentful  of  their 
presence,  the  Indians  became  meanc- 
ing,  he  said.    , 

Olson    backed  out  of  the  door.     A 
he  reached  the  porch  a  gun  was  fir 
and  he  fel^  d^ad,  shot     through     Aie 
hearty 


-■y^^ 


m;LTT  "-fir,  CAi... 
CCTOBEi;  27.  1930 

Ipdi^  Murder 
White^  Intruder 

BANNING.  Calif.—IntruHion  of 
a  white  man  at  a  sacred  Indian 
dance  was  believed  responsible 
todav  fefflt.lio.5nuKler  of  Oscar  1.. 
Olson.  ait)»^WV  service  prohibi- 
tion officer,  at\tii^  Morongo  res- 
ervation near  here. 

Candido   HopJ^ins,   another   pro-, 
hibltion    'agent,    said     bo    accom- 1 
panied     Olson     to    the    house    of 
John  Hyde,   an  Indian,  in  search 
of  liquor. 

More     than     a     dozen     Indians 
who   had    partidpated    in    a    mid- 
night -Dance  of  Death"  were  un- 
der   surveillance    oL     governxncn 
Luthorities. 


KISBEE,    ARI2.I    ORK^n 

OCTOBER  27.  19M  .... 


SILENT 
ILLING  OF 


PROHI  OFFICER 

?viuon  for^  r'^'  ^"^-^^^^  ^"'"^"  res- 
ervation for  liquor,  Oscar  E    Ols-n    a 

special  Officer,  is  dead  todav  and  de 
partment  of  jusUce  officials  are  seek 
mg  to  break  through  a  wall  of  S" 
Uion  Indian  silence  to  identify  his  Say- 

Olsen  yesterday  visited  the  r-sprvn 

S   Hn\?"^^  from  here!  wiKon 
dido    Hopkins     a    federal    prohibition 
agenir    A  sacred  Indian  dance  of  death 
-in  which  the  faithful  red  men  danced 
through  weird  rituals  in  honor  of  thei? 
departed  brotheds-had  been  in  mo  J 
ress  for  a  week  and  Riverside  coumy 
olficials  said  several  arrests  of  InXns 
for  violation  of  the  white  mans  pr 
hibition  laws  had  been  made 

Several  Indians  were  arrested  as 
tonal  witnesses. 


pry- 


•/c#^ 
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OCTOBEK  28.  1930 


OMDMIN 
OLSON  KILLING 


Invasicm    k>i    Ritual    by 
Officer    Blamed  '  for 
Fatal  Shooting  . 

While  an  Indian  suspect  in  the 
murder  of  Indian  Agent  Oscar 
Olson  was  being  questioned  here, 
federal  authorities  today  investi- 
gated the  slaying  and  liquor  condi- 
tions on  the  Morongo  reservation, 
where  Olson  was  killed  early  Sun- 

<iay.  ,        n^  \  ^ 

Juan  Lopez,  brought  here  by  fed- 
eral officials  from  his  cabin  in  the 
mountainous  Indian  preserve,  mam- 
tained  traditional  Indian  silence, 
resisting  efforts  to  question  him. 
Federal  Agents  to  Reserve 
Removal  of  Lopez  resulted  from  a 
trip  of  two  secret  service  agents 
from  the  Los  Angeles  federal  head- 
quarters to  the  reservation. 

They  were  accompanied  by  a  gov- 
ernment prohibition  agent  who  to- 
day was  investigating  among  the 
Indians  liquor  conditions  that  led 
up  to  the  slaying. 

A  possible  explanation  of  the 
slaymg  of  Agent  Olson  was  offered 
b^'  Lmdley  Bynum  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Americans  of  the  Henry  E. 
Huntington  library. 

Breaks  Into  Indian  Ritual 
Olson  unknowingly  broke  into  one 
of  the  oldest  Indian  rituals  in  the 
country  when  he  entered  a  cabin 
on  the  Morongo  reservation  Sunday 
and  was  shot,  Bynum  said. 

All  night  the  Indians,  in  a  fervor 
aided  by  liquor,  had  been  chanting 
a  mourning  to  spirits  of  departed 
loved  ones.  At  the  peak  of  the 
ritual,  Olson  searched  the  cabin  for 
liquor. 

He  fled  to  the  outside  before  th 
enra«red   Indians   and  was  shot 
a  bullet  fired  from  inside. 


the 


I,0«  AXGP.l  ri*.  tJATi., 

OCTOBER  23.  1930 


INDIANS  REMAIN  SILENT 

Officers  Unable  to  Probe  Shooting  Special  Agent 
•urf  ig  Tribal  Ceremonies  at  Reservation 

««..x,*Nd  Oct  27.  (iP)— Traditional  Indian  taciturnity  gummed 
the  wheeVs^of  Justice  today.  A  stone  waU  of  silence  became  a  stone  wall 
in  effect  as  Department  of  Justice  agents  tried  to  solve  the  killing  of 
Oscar  E.  Olson,  special  Indian  agent,  at  the  Morongo  Indian  Reservation 

Sunday.  ^  ^  ,     ^x 

Six  of  the  stone ?faced  inhabitants  are  held  as  material  witnesses. 

Twenty-four  hours  after  the  shooting  they  were  still  six  imperturables 

as  far  as  the  justice  agents  were  concerned^    They  remained  merly  in 

custody  while  the  agents  latotiously  ttaced  clews  they  hope  wUl  point 

out  the  guilty.  ♦sc«i's  life  was  cut  short  by  a  «ur 


Paul  Mathias,  Federal  prohibition 
agent,  who  spent  all  night  and  this 
morning  investigating  at  the  reser- 
vation, said  responsibility  for  the 
shooting  might  be  fixed  in  a  day  or 
two.  He  blamed  the  impenetrable 
reserve    of   the   Indians. 

Violations  of  the  dry  laws  had 
been  frequent  during  a  week  of  In- 
dian   ceremonies    and    orgies,    said 

Condido  Hopkins,  prohibition  agent, 
who  accompanied  Olson.  A  sacred 
dance  of  death— in  which  the  red 
men  danced  to  the  memory  of  their 


prise  bullet* 

The  house  of  John  Hyde,  griz- 
z'ed  Indian  of  many  summers,  was 
the  scene  of  revelry  from  which 
the  fatal  boillet  sped.  Olson  and 
Hopkins,  approaching,  were  met  by 
a  dozen  of  intoxicated,  threatening 
red  men.  The  two  agents  retreated, 
when  swiftly,  without  warning,  a 
rifle  cracked  out.  Olson  fell  in  his 
tracks,  shot  through  the  heart. 

"the  slain  Indian  agent  came  here 
but  two  weeks  ago  from  Buxton, 
N.D.,  where  he  leaves  a  widow  and 
three  children.  His  brother.  Dr. 
Berto  Olson  of  Los  Angeles,  came 
here  to  aid  the  investigation. 


departed  brothers— was  on  when  OU  will  take  charge  of  th^bodr* 


I 


INteADMITS 
OLSOMELING 

Youth  TTo  Race  Federal 

Trial  for  Shooting  at 

Tribal  Rites 


,  "White  man's  justice,*'  which  in 
I  aays  gone  by  was  meted  warring 
redskins  by  frontier  troopers,  moved 
in  the  modern  way  today  to  bring 
Clarence  Hyde,  19-year-old  Mflf*, 
ongq  Indian,  who  confessed  to  slay- 
iftf^iffdiair  Agent  Oscar  Olson,  to 
Los  Angeles  to  stand  trial  for 
murder. 

Secret  service  agents  declaredl 
that  the  young  Indian  would  be 
tried  In  Federal  court  here  on  a 
murder  complaint  filed  against 
Hyde  before  United  States  Com- 
missioner Benshoff  in  .  Riverside. 
He  was  to  be  removed  here  from] 
the  Riverside  County  jail. 

Youth  Admits  Shooting* 

Hyde  was  arrested  late  yesterday  I 
on  the  ?4sr<M;fi»JtUJ(toi  reservation 
near  Bann"ing  in  the  cabin  of  his 
father,  John  Hyde,  where  the 
shooting  took  place  early  Sunday  at 
the  close  of  a  week's  tribal  rites  and| 
festivities. 

Breading  the  traditional  Indian  I 
silence,  he  confessed  to  Department 
of  Justice  Agent  Winstead,  dis- 
patched from  Los  Angeles  to  inves-| 
tlgate  the  killing. 

Sullen  and  stoical,  the  young  In- 1 
dian  refused  to  tell  any  reason  for 
the  shooting.  According  to  Federal 
men,  he  admitted  slipping  to  the| 
back  yard  with  a  .32  caliber  rifle  as 
Olson  entered  the  cabin  where  a 
group  of  Indians  were  engaged  in 
tribal  rituals. 

"I  hid  in  the  bushes  and  .as  he 
came  backing  out  of  the  front  door 
I  fired  and  killed  him,"  he  is  said 
to  have  confessed. 

j^  Olson,  special  agent  for  the  t)e- 
jpartment  of  the  Interior,  was  shoj 
Iwiien  he  interrupted  the  solemn  Iifc 
idian  rituals  in  search  of  an  Indian 
l^ootlegger  from  another  reservation 
%rho  had  been  supplying  liquor  to  thi| 
l^orongos  during  the  ceremonial 
fireek.  ...  -  -^' 

Investigated  Drinking 
He  had  been  ordered  to  the 
Morongo  reservation  upon  com- 
plaints that  the  Indians  had  been 
becoming  drunk  during  the  cere- 
monial dance  given  every  two  years 
by  the  Morongos  during  which 
images  of  dead  Indians  are  burned, 
according  to  his  brother.  Bert  Olson 
of  Los  Angeles. 

Funeral  services  for  the  slain 
agent  will  be  held  in  Buxton,  N.  D., 
where  his  widow  and  three  children 
reside.  The  body  will  be  shipped 
then-  tomorrow. 

Juan  Lopez,  another  Morongo  In- 
dian brought  here  for  questioning, 
was  expected  to  be  released  to  re; 
turn  to  the  reservation  today  foj 
lowing  his  exoneration  by  Hydj 
confessloi 


•a  l.MKH 

NOVEMBER  3.  1D3^ 


LIQUOR  CURB 

ASSURED 

BY  INDIANS 


Moron  gV  Reservation's 
ex'PoUce  Chief  Voices 
Regret  Over  Slaying 


Indians  on  the  Morongo  reserva- 
tion, where  a  government  special 
officer  was  killed  last  week  while 
^^^||^^^||§  trying     to     rid 

the  reservation 
of  two  liquor 
sellers,  are  anx- 
ious to  work 
with  the  Federal 
authorities  i  n 
suppressing  the 
importation  o  f 
liquor,  accord- 
ing to  William 
Pablo,  former 
Chief  of  Police 
at  Morongo  and 
a  brother  of 
Henry  Pablo, 
present  Chief  of 
Police    at    the 

<.Tn  ^      ,      -reservation. 

Federal  workers  are  offered  all 
possible  help  by  the  Indian  police," 
Pablo  declared.  "The  reservation  In- 
dians  are  in  accord  with  the  policy 
nf  .^l^iP^-^inK  liquor  selling  in  the 

The  sympathy  of  the  entire  Mo- 
rongo reservation  is  extended  to 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  officer 
killed  while  on  duty,  according  to 
Pablo.  ^ 

*'To  avoid  future  difficulty  be- 
tween the  United  States  special 
officers  and  the  Indian  police,  gov- 
ernment workers  should  be  trained 
especially  for  Indian  duty.  It  takes 
many  years  for  an  officer  to  gain 
a  /.omplete  understanding  of  how 
19  ^  best  handle  Indians.  Workers 
Riitramed   In   the   work   are   likely 

"aovemment  agents  should  know 

?n^=^  J?T^  ^^^  ■"^"y  different 
Indian   dialects.    As    In    everythlnK 

else  Chey  must  have  a  thorough  un- 

iderstanding  of  the   situation   they 

are  to  cope  with."  ^' 


JANUARY  23,  1931 


V. 


^-'^^A.-^'^oi^^^Y 


SLAYING  TRIAL 
NEARING  CLOSE 


youth  CMr^din  Shooting 
•:   of  Officer  to  Testify 

Riverside  Detective  uecomes 
^  itness  for  Accused 

Tells  Threats  Made  by  Dry 
Agent  Before  Killing 


Ca.ence  Hyde.  Morongo  Indian 
yo..th.  accused  of  the  mu«Jer  of 
0,vcar  Olson,  special  Indian  agent 
riiiitng  an  ln<Ran  ceremonial  and 
memorial  fiesta,  ioday  will  take  the 
cdXJ^  his  own  defence  to  Unit! 

hl<!  atf^LJ^^  ''.***'*^   yesterday   by 
?,?f „a**orney,  A.  D.  Trujlllo   an  Tn 
dian  lawyer  of  Riverside     tS?  Z 
{•>nse   counsel   statid   he   ^  tV, 
four  witnesses  and  it  Is  eLeX?  ^" 
case  will  on  tn  Vu     4.    *=*Pecie<i  the 

today        ^         *^^  ^"7  ^°°'«  time 

rtcfe™nT'win°*f  *?*'.i^»«  y°«tWiU 
^Liexiqant   will    take   the   stanrf    in 

hj-s;  own  defense   followwi   ^J^ 

at'^w'JL"' J"^  father.  %hn  Hyde" 

PlHce  n  '^T^  }^^  shootlngXk 
rivrit'  iJ*"  ^*^  testiaed  by  John 
HyclR    through   an  interpreter   tha^ 

reservXn.°'cra''.^d^"X'S'*S.'e 

K^'ly  o7  RivPr^^  ^'^""T'  Detective 
tai/i   *      Riverside,  said  that  Olson 

n     klll"v^,?i"^    «y^^'    •■Shut    up    OT 

1 II  km  you,"  according  to  thf  Kt.fii 
ment  made  by  Hvde     KvhI  5w  J 
Olson  used  a  pistol    '     ^^^  ^***^^ 

h«<k  dL>r  '^k1!iL^  i'^^"*  °»t  the 

front  door  with  ni^t^^i  I     ^^     '^^ 
•'aid  th^VTung  Stde  stS^hl^^!!^ 

■ui     ^off  hl5tbrd"|  Sl'"^ 
■"  'Ts  ribs  in  talking  to  hlm.^ 


■;;^  >>;... 


-?: 


JANUARY  22,  1931 


iMm[s  silent 


How  'IhdlanVimpasslveness  and 
racial  loyalty  tiirew  a  blanket  of 
silence  over  the  slaying  of  Oscar 
Olson,  special  Indian  agent,  during 
a  supposed  liquor  raid  on  a  Morengo 
reservation  hut,  was  recounted  by  a 
prosecution  witness  today  in  the 
murder  trial  of  Clarence  Hyde, 
Indian  youth,  in  Federal  court. 

Although  he  arrived  at  the  Hyde 
cabin  within  secands  after  hearing 
the  shot  which  killed  Olson,  Henry 
Pablo,  chief  of  police  on  the  reserva- 
tion, today  testified  that  his  grilling 
of  witnesses  on  the  spot  evoked  no 
word    of    accusation    against    any 

Each*  of  the  Indians  in  the  cabin, 
in  the  doorway  of  which  the  special 
agent  was  shot,  steadfastly  denied 
having  seen  the  shot  fired,  the  chief 
lOf  police  declared. 


I 


i 


^ 


Evidence  in  a  murder  trial 
starting  on  the  Morongo  Indian 
reservation  illustrates  energetic 
ftctibn  of  prohibition  officials. 
Tlie  Indians,  in  their  house, 
were  conducting  a  religious 
ceremonial,  called  a  period  of 
meditation,  in  memory  of  de- 
parted relatives.  It  is  sus- 
pected that  Indians  sometimes 
use  alcoholic  liquors,  in  con- 
nection with  religious  services. 
All  witnesses  agree  that  two 
agents  kicked  In  the  door  of 
the  Indian  dwelling,  with 
...pistols  In  their  hands,  no 
search    warrant. 

^M  A  19-year-old  Indian  boy, 
Charlie  Hyde,  accused  of  mur- 
der, testified  that  Oscar  E. 
Olsen,  dry  agent,  pursued  him 
with  his  pistol,  pointing  a 
flashlight  at  him  as  he  ran. 
Hyde,  shot  and  killed  the  agent. 
Its  his  Indian  mother  tried  to 
run  between  the  two  men. 


Lawyers  for  the  defense 
might  have  suggested  to  the 
honorable  court  that  If  Indians 
use  liquor  In  religious  cere- 
mony, they  have  no  monopoly 
of  that  practice.  Protestants, 
Catholics  and  Jews  use  It  also, 
and  the  prohibition  law  makes 
exceptions  In  their  favor.  They, 
through  their  clergy,  may  buy, 
for  religious  use.  any  kind  of 
liquor.  The  white  man  knows 
that  his  Supreme  Being  re- 
quires the  use  of  alcohol  as  a 
part  of  religious  ceremonies. 
Might  not  the  Indians'  Su- 
preme Being  feel  the  same 
need  of  It? 


In     any     case,     when     men, 
without     warning     and     fully 
armed,    kick    down    the    door, 
even  of  a  humble  Indian,  they 
run  risks.    No  dry  agent  should 
be  shot,  unless  In  absolute  self- 
defense.    But  doors  should  not 
be  kicked  In  without  legal  war- 
rant, and  If  three  kinds  of  re- 
ligion  demand    liquor   and   are 
allowed  to  have  It,  there  seems 
no    good    reason    for    discrimi- 
nating against  a  fourth  or  fifth 
^  religion.     Under   our   Constitu- 
tion, all  religions  and  all  Gods 
are  supposed  to  have  the  same 
standing    and    are    entitled    to 
complete  respect. 


'mt^^ 


TIMES*'*  ■  *•'"»*'*'■■•  »A«" 

FEBKl  ASY  11.  1931 


Iij/3ian  Youth 
Sentenced     to 
Eight  Years 

With  eight  years  starlife  him  In 
the  face,  Clarence  Hyd^  19-year- 
old  Indian,  recently  convicted  of 
slaying  Oscar  Olson,  special  Indian 

agent,  left  last  night  for  McNeil 
Island  Federal  prison  in  custody  of 
Deputy  United  States  Marshal  Finn. 
Young  Hyde  was  sentenced  to 
eight  years  in  prison  by  United 
States  District  Judge  Cosgrave.  Ol- 
son was  shot  during  an  Indian] 
fiesta  on  the  Morongo  reservation 
near  Banning  on  October  19,  1930. 
The  defense  was  that  Olson  entered 
the  boy's  home  with  a  drawn  re- 
volver in  hand.  This  was  denied,! 
but  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
volimtary  manslaughter  with  recom- 
mendations for  leniency. 
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LOCAV   INDIANS  MEETV.i/V^ 

ROBtEM 
BY  GETTING  WORI 


yjfen\ 


The  seasonal  uaein^foy^ent  is  be-l 
ing  handled  well  by  local  reservatioDf 
authorities. 

Road  work  at  Morongo  and  Sobobal 
placed   $284.00  woTnTSr groceries 
the  homes   of  thirty-four  families 
the  two  reservations  Christmas  Bvl 
T\^'elve  heads  of  families  already  had^ 
jobs,  hence  were  not  included  in  this 
work.    Red  Cross  flour  was  issued  to 
each  family.    Red  Cross  cloth  recentr 
ly    arrived    is    being    measured     and 
bundled  for  distributJon.     A  number  I 
oi     families     recei\e     rations     each 
month,  and  are  not  included  in  the 
number  for  whom   work  is  providfd.. 
The  m^jor   portion  of  the  fuel  con- 
sumed  at   the  Soboba  hospital     this 
year  will  be  wood  purchased  from  the 
Indians. 

For  the  current  month  thirty  ricks 
of  wood  at  $3.00  per  rick  were  pur- 
I  chased.  At  Morongo  near  Banning, 
three  heads  ot  families  are  getting 
out  cedar  fence  posts  for  the  govern- 
ment to  repair  tribal  fences,  and  sev- 
eral  have  furnished  fuel  for  the 
agency. 

C.  L.  Ellis,  Mission  Indian  Agency 
superintendent,   recently   returned 
from   Washington,  D.   C,  while  there 
he  succeeded  in  gettinj.^  increased  ap- 
propriations to  handle  the  relief  prob- 
lem   in    thi^   jurisdiction    this    winter. 
However,  the  utmost  conservation  of 
supplies  and  funds  will  he  necessary, 
l*ortunately  a  good  many  of  the  In- 
dians raised  gardens  and  have  fruit, 
beans,   corn,    squash,    etc.      The  fuel 
problem  is  easily  met.  and  the  land- 
lord need  not  be  reckoned  with.  The 
Red  Cross  dress  goods,  floar,  and  the 
agency    supplies,    together    with    sur- 
plus army  supplies,   which   will  sooii 
arrive,  narrows  the  problem  down  to 
food,  which  can  be  met  with  the  aj)- 
propriatioa  mentioned   above  In   pro- 
viding work  on  the  reservation  rov.a^. 
This  is  merely  a  picture  of  the  h)--! 
situation,  and  the  other  rcservati^ 
in  the  Mission  jurisdiction  are 
handled  in  the  same  manner- 
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Daniel  Sexton,  who  i,  the  oldest  inhabiEmTof 
24  h  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1818;  I  left   horn,  ?„' 

1 2^,  1841.     The  Indians  at  that  time  had  Ml  „„d 
entire  p^session  of  the  country;  pri„,  to  that  iCe 

^r"th  ""'T.'™-""^  -«>  the  Catholics,  21; 

Tt  '^^  ^™''   Th"™""  Astanego,  captive    and 
held  a  war-council    in  n,).i„l.  :.        \ 
eive  hi,n  .     1,  "  ""*  'determined  to 

give  hm  a  whipping,  which  they  did,  and  let  him 

go.     Astanego  related  the  matter  to  me  and  l 
Inclians  told  me  that  they  would  have  kU.Td  h^^ 

Medicine  man.     I  „^  ^^11  ac<,aai„ted  with  Asia 

Old  M«,on,  and  had  abandoned  it  to  the  Indil 

ofttt'eritr^  ""  ""  '™"  ^--'  ""^  -» 

letters,     1  had  a  n„ml«r  of  Indians  hii^d  to  cut 

them  twe„ty.fi,e  cents  per  dav  fj'f^^'  'P''"' 
»nd  cattle  could  be  boiX  iZ ^^  '""«' '  """^e^ 
one  hide  was  worth  two    ,i^„f  ^  .°^"''  -^r 

..  "o   uving  ammalsjr" — ^       •• 


